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SINE Ven, "ACE ETY shies fang none sclnid one she Ste hace seg eesCt «a <celta maven Slayton. 
MAE WOOD, ANNA ‘Sbc,.dsoscrssebseocers sana: Nescois Se awie es Lake City. 
ROOT ESE? WOO! SOOM. «uo oe such sane etonntee ase ve.tien ste ct Lake City. 
RPA ERE Myo WV fsceiei ees clea wsshle naires a wenn seep oe ena ne Mange ise Bean Sumter. 
PVP RTE ELE RAG oc. fo0e06 no aae Sn ese yaaee semen aaa etree ce tees Lake City. 
Da tG BC 0, AR HNC My ot sce sn casas ap Cee armen sata ... Albert Lea. 
PN RERIED DS EUHACD 3c) OBI 256 sisp.cue hase e det comecieei tenants cmiedisaees eanise Pipestone. 
DMOOH RUE, “PIPL O sclacy as cedee ve. dancnee Cuecre nea ak meee: Faribault. 
PRS TUE Sc Peis oss se St soe soins wase svc ee ee es Det Re eee a ie Minneapolis. 


HONORARY MEMBERS FOR FIVE YEARS. 


GEORGE J. KELLOGG, from 1882.................000 Janesville, Wis. 
Cee PUTNAM. from: 1882) ..°.2...5.cnemeeateyeaemen: Ash Ridge, Wis. 
HDSON (GAYLORD, from 1886.2. s.tca\-aerscsenny Nora Springs, Iowa. 
POOH BT sc. susasets spe esc easiee puaveaneetees .. Farmersburg, Iowa. 
BESO NODE cree a aigd stenoses Hin cca nce wale Sea pe eee eterene Evansville, Wis. 
EP ER LAN TBS cs od agecaeds ac doeeeielesnemeneeeeeastoses Sioux Falls, Dak. 


CMG] B17] B31 1 7 Une SP epee a RUN eon! Gh tin LS: irae Henry, Dak. 
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HONORARY LIFE MEMBERS. 

Hon. MARSHALL P. WILDER (deceased).............. Boston, Mass. 
Dr. JOHN P. WARDER (deceased)................ North Bend, Ohio. 
PUP. A JSEWELL (GeCeased ). 0.22.05. c.n. sce c esc e cents e cine Lake City. 
eee asks ODE Hes ( CECEHBET ) 2255-0. nn ok oe cco cece coe St. Paul. 
ow UAL ne pay Gc OTe Re Faribault. 
LLU Se SATU, Ba ee ee ee St. Louis, Mo. 
2S slat ag gs CBSE Ae ee eee eee Pewaukee, Wis. 
ALE STD SEAS pee RR 9 he ase ee ais Oa a ao Milton, Wis. 
tS RES SS ee eo ene Green Bay, Wis. 
(EE US BAR Gar EGE EN Be La Crosse, Wis. 
ENE IPE ECPI IDEN oo. oes cd foes cee s ¥veans oopavte dees dewdscsees AA TNGS. LOWES 
AVEDA ok 01 ee ee Abbottsford, Quebec. 
mee a IVER ors Stee Fa PS Se eS Sodas wen tgte steele cee ieee se Baraboo, Wis. 
IERIE oo coe csipoe sine hs ihc mien gees Se cainoanvgavh canes Delavan, ‘Wis. 
NE ORPAONIEN CE Sow cline 5 ocaS oe nace auvss so ss0 cece cSesazas cee ts Boston, Mass. 
MMOL Nc WEA BUNTING 05 0, cs fos «cnn Wee an ace scenswsees cine Boston, Mass. 
Oe VV TIRE NGS RPE RE Bae SS Cs RE Ea So en ee Hersey. 
emma NPAC 22. cons c2h ce fa Leda cg socesoce lene Fort Benton, M. T. 
BREN Re EF WS PB INS ode cc odbc sarin das en cpuatmon sos qe deeetessess Minneapolis. 
SESS AS Se a ee ot La Crescent. 
eee SPU RRY EREIN ENA Tsfaryc vcs <y's.na.: oie loghasecrvlegeeenesssss ste: Minneapolis. 
RESTON OPM SDEPT Eco edd cals edison odie did’ ''s Ge's's obs San Diego, Cal. 
EO REL ED Neocles Doe Sin eine kawe Kshs 9a Sad ee ee <a San Diego , Cal. 
pen BN PR ESE EOW 2 2 ca Shae e cttw Soas'ss bo aaiin me sene oe sb bees esase Minneapolis. 
MPMI EA PR ED 2c) Sor rs 35 hel acide an onc Minneapolis. 
MEI PRREM UNSER rc cc Soe arte Oee Sas ened siigh fc occa sa goeees sacks Minneapolis. 
UME EMES gee monte Side = Fees bene ca Caan cGD even ipveahccodsnctecccs Rochester. 
Ee CR RUNNING 5 of. Jo00 eo coos poe ose coves \Seigdd cae eucgsue noes Excelsior. 
ee ORE SUA EVEL Y  PPISHON oop n ga 2t Vas Gus ods dasaisecea ena dene Excelsior. 
M. PEARCE...... Aas AE a he MOE st ee Re SS Minneapolis. 
eee re, CEPR oo Up radi oc od de hs occu todcrsaeess oe <c ale aed 
peer UNSER ES FIRM ie ong ose 00 Sos wae Wen one dalvine Saves» cae s05 sek adaces Dover. 
Eo LS STO URI E' D2 Cree G0 aS ter a er Carver. 
De RePSE IA TELE N15 25 5 coe Same ea on Von ws cae kaa si twasnwe oak Ramsey, Dak. 
eee PO Ne OW AN OLE BV Bi cates ceccmc dick La od vs Seca ae cedeceee se Minneapolis. 
EDA GY 210701. fee Re eee Minneapolis. 
eee SON EELS. 208. oid its oc dake carl esedeeess West Salem, Wis. 
Seem Ace Estoy ACGIOAINIT St 2b hoc. ws bids Siigs. cece aw’ seeeesenen Lake City. 


WPA SATS AH WEAIPNING.. och ic cst fossa ce cescev abs wectenscsavarnne Lake City. 
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OFFICERS 


OF THE 


MINNESOTA STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 


FOR THE YEAR 1887. 


PRESIDENT. 
MVS TER AAT PRCT R DA IW «os peonge teens haae re Teh eee os els cheno race St. Paul. 
VICE PRESIDENT. 
Pe NGAT LU ss, DOOWNIN Bite shcee dete pocuiios op dca betucons taomee Hastings. 
SECRETARY. 
1 Gbel Dede OWN EY 6 DS Ringe © PL ae Be Gy eae he oes Ogee ee _....- Hamline. 
TREASURER. 
EPPA INV LED sscca cet ccaen ewes tbe uee oes hac zene aie SEE toiee Chany Northfield. 
BOARD OF MANAGERS. 
NOS. MCE BIN GW, oi. case bone bade cat haud en oleae dct ee« iss £7. Fairmont. 
EIN ES) NEO RRS Bi oe cctis, Duet sca metate aoe tae sadles cw aapaeeee Hastings 
Reads CHA WEB BRS uscec ccc actecsecses ce cache tedewermtccesteee Owatonna. 
2] OVS ce OL 9. Oy 52D) SAREE oat Cae ee TO Bday et cara RED St. Cloud. 
EVAN 7 TF OHENISOIND vec sok ache borcclew cts sucweeeae ee cette estes aon eee Benson. 
MT OE POSS Hiss conc ocede bouecccn so kkeh otae cael pace steccea te hee Wykoff. 


The next annual fair will be held on the State Fair grounds 
between Minneapolis and St. Paul, Sept. 9 to 17, 1887. No 
effort will be spared to make it the best agricultural and horti- 
cultural exposition of the year. 

Liberal premiums offered in every department. For further 
information address the secretary, as above. 
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CONSE UTION 


OF THE 


MINNESOTA HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


ARTICLE I. 
NAME. 


This Society shall be known as the Minnesota State Hortieul- 
tural Society. 
ARTICLE II. 


OBJECT OF THE SOCIETY. 


The object of this Society shall be to improve the condition of 
pomology, horticulture and arboriculture, by collecting and dis- 
seminating correct information concerning the culture of such 
fruits, flowers, trees, and other productions in horticulture as 
are adapted to the soil and climate of Minnesota. 


ARTICLE III. 
MEMBERSHIP. 


Any person may become a member by paying to the secretary 
or treasurer an annual fee of one dollar, or a life member by the 
payment of ten dollars. Honorary members, for a time stated 
or for life, may be elected at any annual meeting by a two-thirds 
vote of the Society, and shall be entitled to all the rights and 
privileges of membership; provided, that honorary life members 
may pay a fee of ten dollars, in two equal annual payments of 
five dollars. 
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ARTICLE IV. ! 
x OFFICERS. 
i _ Its officers shall consist of a president and one vice president 
oes from each congressional district, a secretary, treasurer, andan 


‘ executive committee of five, and a librarian. 


ie ARTICLE V. 
DUTIES OF PRESIDENT AND VICE PRESIDENTS. 


i The president shall preside at and conduct all meetings of the 
Society, and deliver an annual address, and in his absence the 
vice presidents, in their order, shall perform the same duties. 
They shall also have a general supervision of the horticultural 
interests in their respective districts, and make a written report < 
to the Society at its annual winter meeting; in consideration of 
which the Society shall pay their traveling expenses to the same. 


ARTICLE VI. 
THE SECRETARY. 


ty The secretary shall record all the doings of the Society, collate 
and prepare all communications, ete., for the public press, and 
pay over all moneys received from WEARERS or otherwise to the 
treasurer on his receipt; receive and answer all communications. 
addressed to the secretary, establish and maintain correspond- 
ence with all local, county, district and state horticultural socie- 
ties, and secure by exchange their transactions, as far as possible; 
to aid the president as an executive officer in the dispatch of 
business relating to the meetings of the Society, notices of horti- 
cultural and similar meetings of general interest, and report to 
the annual meeting of the Society an abstract of the matter that 

Ws has come into his possession, which, with its approval, shall 
become part of its transactions 6f the current year. 


ARTICLE VII. 
THE TREASURER. 


The treasurer shall collect and hold all funds of the Society, 
and pay out the same only on the order of the president, coun- 
tersigned by the secretary. He shall make up a report of all 
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the . receipts and disbursements of the Society: and sila the 
Bicans at the annual winter meeting, or at any other time when Se 
_ ealled upon to do so by the executive committee. He shall give a 
Benends 1 in such sum as the Society may direct, to be approved by Ds: 
the president and secretary, and the bond when so approved 
j d shall be filed with the state auditor. 
z = ARTICLE VIIL ; 
= ; - ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


_ The officers shall be elected separately and annually by ballot, 
and hold their office until their successors are elected. 
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ARTICLE IX. 
$75 
= MEETINGS OF THE SOCIETY. 
3 The Society shall hold annual sessions on the third Tuesday of 
3 January, and other meetings at such time and place as the 
‘Se Society may direct. . 
a ARTICLE X. 


THE LIBRARIAN. 


7 The librarian shall have charge of the library and report its 
condition at each annual meeting. » 
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ARTICLE XI. 


AMENDMENTS. 


PE ae 
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E. By-laws and alterations of the constitution, for the purpose of 
‘meeting the further wants of the Society, may be enacted by a - e 
_-vote of two-thirds of the members present at any regular annual ot 
a 
ie 


_ meeting, and on one day’s notice of the same being given. ; 
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BY-LAWS. 


1. The president, at each annual meeting of the Society, shall 
appoint a general fruit committee, consisting of two members 
from each congressional district in the State, and it shall be the 
duty of each member to make a written report annually upon 
the fruit crop, and a limited list of fruits best adapted for gen- 
eral cultivation in their respective districts. 


2. The president, secretary and treasurer shall be members 
ex officio of the executive committee, who shall have charge of 
all matters pertaining to the interests of the Society. 


3. The executive committee may call a meeting of the Society 
at any time they may deem advisable, giving at least thirty 
days’ notice through the public press. 


4. The executive committee shall appoint a committee on 
seedlings, on nomenclature, on forestry, on fruit blossoms, on 
Russian apples, on gardening, on small fruits, and on floricul- 
ture. 


5. The five members of the executive committee, not includ- 
ing the president, secretary or treasurer, shall be a committee 
on finance, and it shall be their duty to audit all bills before 
they shall be ordered paid by the president and secretary. 


6. The executive committee shall see that a program is. issued 
for each meeting of the Society, at least one month before the 
winter meeting and ten days before the summer meeitng. 


7. Every member shall be entitled to one copy of the trans- 
actions as often as published, on which postage shall be paid; 
but in the distribution of all other copies the party receiving 
the same shall pay the postage; where several copies are sent to 
auxiliary societies it shall be discretionary with the secretary to 
pay the freight. : 

8. Quorum— A quorum shall consist of nine members of the 
Society, or a majority of the executive committee. 


MINNESOTA 
STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


TRANSACTIONS 1886-7. 


THE SUMMER MEETING, 1886. 


[NOTE.—This Society will not be held responsible for individual opinions which 
are found in this report.—WSecretary. | 


The twentieth semi-annual summer meeting of the Minnesota 
State Horticultural Society, in accordance with the action taken 
by the Society at its annual session in January, was held at the 
state farm, near St. Anthony Park, Thursday, June 17, 1886. 

Following is the announcement of the 'meeting, premium list 
and rules: 


In accordance with previous arrangements by the Society, at its last annual 
session, the summer meeting will be held on the grounds of the state uni- 
versity farm, situated nearly midway between St. Paul and Minneapolis, one 
mile north of St. Anthony Park and near the state fair grounds. 

An opportunity will thus be afforded members of the Society”and others to 
visit the state farm and to carefully observe the practical methods there em- 
ployed for the advancement of the science of horticulture, agriculture and 
_ experimental work being conducted there, under the management of Prof. 
E. D. Porter and the board of regents of the state university. 

The location of the farm is convenient to both St. Paul and Minneapolis, 
trains leaving hourly from the Union depots of each city over the St. Paul, 
Minneapolis & Manitoba Railway. 

3 
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Conveyances will be provided for the transportation of delegates and others 
to and from the station at St. Anthony Park, tothe farm. Trains leave the 
depots of each city at 8:30 A. M. and hourly thereafter during the day. 

It is to be hoped that there may be a full attendance of members, and all 
others interested in the advancement of the cause of horticulture, agriculture, 
and especially the experimental work being conducted at the state university 
farm. The ladies are cordially invited to be present and participate in the 
exercises of the day. 

It is expected that exhibitors will be prompt and place all their gexhibits on 
the tables by 10 o’clock A. M., so that the judges to be appointed can make 
their awards and report thereon by 12 o’clock. 

While entries are being made and the judges are engaged in their duties, the 
visitors and members of the Society will be conducted over the farm, and an 
opportunity afforded them to examine the state buildings, and to visit the 
orchards, vineyard, gardens and other objects of interest about the premises. 
The location of the farm is a sightly one, affording a fine view of the surround- 
ing country. The grounds and buildings are very pleasantly situated, and 
well adapted to the comfort and convenience of all who may see fit to attend 
the meeting. 

After the awards of premiums have been made, the strawberries on exhibi- 
tion will be appropriated for the purposes of the informal basket picnic, to be 
served at 1 o’clock. This will not be the least attractive feature on the pro- 
gram. 

The meeting will be called to order by the president of the Society at 2 
o’clock P. M. 

A paper upon the subject of ‘‘Small Fruits for Market and Home Use,”’ by 
J. S. Harris, of La Crescent, will then be read, to be followed by a short but 
sharp discussion. 

Members in attendance at the meeting from a distance will be provided by 
the secretary, on application,{,with certificates which will enable them to 
return to their homes over the various lines of railway at one-fifth the regular 
rates, they having paid full fare coming to the meeting. 

The annual report of the transactions of the Society for 1886 will not be 
ready for delivery till about July 1st. 


S. D. HILLMAN, Secretary, WYMAN ELLIot1, President, 
Minneapolis. Minneapolis. 
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PREMIUM LIST. 


Pror. E. D. PoRTER, Superintendent of Exhibits. 


STRAWBERRIES. 
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1st Prem. 2d Prem. 


Best general collection of not less than five named varieties, 


(0, PENI GEE) hose cncadcaccaRuscoconbobcRBocHood sncoddusoCe AB aceTe ABBOSSEUE $5 00 
Best four varieties, one Quart CACH..........0...cscccseccescecccccecces 3 00 
Best Minnesota Seedling, not before exhibited.................... 3 00 
BEST MAG VV ILSODZS) ALDATMYscocccntccrccececsrrcarenccesacssccsecarorese 2 00 
PAL COMNUCHS cr vo euasysncaaa patos e (ci slnnsadesonsess ua sense veseseeees 2 00 
Best quMarh Charles) DOWMINE:..ccccccscssccsceccesccacseesqeoceciscaseser 2 00 
Best quart Crescent Seedding.............ccccccssesccce soeesscccecees 2 00 
ISCSUM UAL Ue ANLGS OV ACK enccetatcre crceesnectoasacrscessastercinacser's ee Ow 
BRR G MEE IV ANICTICRLOD < cccsasnenundvona ncantererntstsenauccisscncwaseves 2 00 
Best quart Glendale....... Rendasvaathadeeweescscese cn schioesee tseadosas es 2 00 
BES bial Ge Line Of, DCIKVICS, cesenceouccsseasecivoceccenssercencreesesesre 2 00 
ESTO AGU eS MANO LESS sanccadesrsscetsedsdecesaercaceentisehcasccnsceerentess 2 00 
Bestia VWIRGSOM CHICK ..:cvacdesccscspececaascrce! cocctavesassercsnvos 2 00 
Best quart Seth Boyden....... AOR BE BES CCEC DOOR COROA CRORE EAOEEAC HEE 2 00 
BEAU MALLT CREE PETOMMC. ccass.cocscereccscsancnnstcosenssecsssecccesee 2 00 
CSM CAM baaCKencmsstcccceccseccsssassonteactonsssevoeecsccensest st 2 00 
Besta Mary COMM CRENCY 2. yester secoresendercedsscm reser sase+ctns-iecssee ee 2 00 
eer Ath ATECL, DOORE. aessecech oxime) ocnesducenr'vavcqscessesnscars snc 2 00 
Best quart Kentucky Seed ling.............cscsceecsecsscesseceneeesens 2 00 
Best quart Old Ironclad........ serdncaessosenesscevetecsousteqtesedsscees 2 00 
Best quart Cumberland Triumph................cscscsseeeeeeeeeeees 2 00 
Beat quart Minnetonka Chief... 0.1.0: .ccsestaccscsscsesannsorseese 2 00 
Largest fruit of amy VaTiety........c.cecoerscocrcsseeecscrscseecceseeees 2 00 


Lee et oe ce ee ee ee W) 


The same premiums may be awarded upon other varieties of equal merit. 


VEGETABLES. 


Best collection, not less than six varieties grown by ex- 


EL LOLo aes Le raeace ceca s sein eee setae closes avbeb shes che descadccseedeceece se $5 00 
Best 3 bunches Of aSparagus..........cccccsccececcsececcesccerececsees 1 00 
SOND OMMR GES Ynea 7 ete ceaalcs cies cudee Ta) sas csldastetioess\caaecseeseccocieca/ ie’ 1 00 
IR CStNOMCALTOLE Sian ceccissrose cece case seco tocccesectabai snc sciessucecestesenss 1 00 
ISOS bi} GLONMBONS: Llccacceces eas owe cseea ssusecsotien cess cece demsscacslsatseteceses 1 00 
ISPStOMTACISNO SP etc aee ietee. ceaea ch esc acerccetaetcrecqcest cel csssiecenisesee 1 00 


BCS tOs VEUNU DS echecsdschchesciecsiarcdsirecdvescnceciseusoa>atesintecven ereseesen 1 00 


$3 


Se Sy a) yay Sy) 
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00 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
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Best Oistalks pleplant,. s2sc2.-cscusacsesavsseeeusvacrsssses<Mepecelsocee ess 
BestiG heads lettuce: s.3./ssssc05.-0seecesesemecreteecariecesesscsevecass 
Besta heads Of Cabbage.......-c-2sscrecsseuserencsesietrasescss «see coam 
Bests heads “of cauliflower::.c.-0scecseestesedepeadeesscses once sence 
Beste peck (GTeeN PCAs. vs... tuss7.ces.ncsenomesectminaccddessecccescscen st 
Bests peck Of string beans. 5.2.00. decane cwect sour orecteslecesses 
iBestis peck of NOW Potatoes: ..cp2:: scr sckectensaet oubvasberercades stone 
Best G CUCUMBPOFE. LL. oscrctaatt averse scewtecede meee eae teat cite nnsacedoas 
Besh OiSMMMEN|SGUASDs. 5. <c.\cesoceeceascesaercosresmeenesc cece 1c ce eer 


iBest/collection: Cut: flOWerS.s...c0002a0scccedocscceercercddeastccsvecssss. 
Best collectioniol LOSES sic sciccavab'oosecssnemne cect ese bessecccenss cisms/aas 
IBESt aM ON DOUGMOt rs san cosecuse cence seesaiseseeseaasaenasears stele ctcncse 
‘Best collectionofmansies.<...- ss cnescccee ese scna seen smeeee casas slesoosss 


RULES. 


The awarding committee shall close their labor and report to the Society at 
12 o’clock mM. They shall have power to recommend special premiums for 
seedlings, and articles of merit, not provided for in the schedule of premiums. 
They shall not award premiums to contributions unworthy of exhibition, even 


if there is no competition. 


Competition shall be open to all, but the annual membership fee of $1 
will be deducted from premiums awarded to persons who are not members of 


the Society. 
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PROCEEDINGS AT THE SUMMER MEETING. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 17, 1886. 


The purpose had in view in holding the summer meeting of 
the State Horticultural Society at the state farm was to afford 
the members of the Society, and others, an opportunityto observe 
the practical in horticulture, and to take some notes concerning 
the methods pursued in the various departments of agriculture, 
horticulture, floriculture, etc., conducted at the experimental 
farm of the Minnesota State Agricultural College. 

The day was very pleasant, and everything conduced to an 
enjoyable occasion. There were nearly one hundred persons 
present at the meeting during the day, among the number sey- 
eral from a distance. The forenoon was devoted to making en- 
tries of articles for exhibition, and taking observations of the 
progress made in horticultural work, and experiments being con- 
ducted upon the farm, under the management of Prof. Porter. 
About sixty entries were made for premiums. 


APPOINTMENT OF COMMITTEES. 


President Elliot announced the following committees: 

On Fruits—Ditus Day, Farmington; W. B. Quinn, Rose Town; 
John T. Blaisdell, Minneapolis. 

On Vegetables—W. E. Brimhall, St. Paul; J. G. Bass, St. Paul; 
J. F. Gilmore, Richfield. 

On Flowers—Mrs. W. G. Hendrickson, St. Paul; Mrs. Isabell 
L. Blaisdell, Minneapolis; Mrs. Lizzie 8. Smith, St. Paul. 

On Resolutions—H. H. Young, St. Paul; J. W. Boxell, St. Paul; 
F. G. Gould, Excelsior. 

The total amount awarded in premiums was $51.50. Follow- 
ing is the list: 
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AWARD OF PREMIUMS. 


STRAWBERRIES. 


Best four varieties, William Lyons, Minneapolis, first pre- 
mium, $3. 

Largest fruit of any variety (Crescent), W. G. Hendrickson, 
St. Paul, first premium, $2; Geo. 8S. Woolsey (Windsor Chief), 
Minneapolis, second, $1. 

Best Minnesota seedling not before exhibited, William Lyons, 
Minneapolis, first premium, $3. 

Wilson's Albany— W. H. Brimhall, St. Paul, first premium, 
$2; W. E. Brimhall, St. Paul, second, $1. 

Countess — William Lyons, Minneapolis, first premium, $2. 

Crescent —W. G. Hendrickson, St. Paul, first premium, $2; 
William Lyons, Minneapolis, second, $1. 

James Vick — William Lyons, Minneapolis, first premium, $2. 

Manchester —M. C. Bunnell, Newport, first premium, $2; W. 
J. Hopkins, Bloomington, second, $1. 4 

Glendale — W. E. Brimhall, St. Paul, first premium, $2; H. F. 
Busse, Minneapolis, second, $1. 

Windsor Chief — WilliamLyons, Minneapolis, first premium, $2: 

Captain Jack—Geo. 8S. Woolsey, Minneapolis, first pre- 
mium, $2. 

Jersey Queen —H. F. Busse, Minneapolis, first premium, $2. 


RASPBERRIES. 


Crimson Beauty—Truman M. Smith, St. Paul, first premi- 
um, $2. 
CURRANTS. 


Fay’s Prolific—J. F. Gilmore, Richfield, first premium, $2; 
also second premium on Stewart’s Seedling, $1. 


FLOWERS. 


Collection Roses—Mrs. M. 8. Gould, Excelsior, first premi- 
um, $2. 

Hand Bouquet— William Lyons, ,Minneapolis, first premi- 
um, $2. 
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Collection of Pansies—Geo. S. Woolsey, Minneapolis, first 
premium, $2; William Lyons, Minneapolis, second, $1. 


VEGETABLES. 


Asparagus —J. T. Grimes, Minneapolis, first premium, #1; 
William Mackintosh, Langdon, second, fifty cents. 
Beets —Early Egyptian, A. Rowe, Minneapolis, first premi- 


um, $1. 
Carrots — Henderson, A. Rowe, Minneapolis, first premium, $1 


Onions —Silverskin, J. S. Gray, Minneapolis, first premi- 
um, $1. 

Cabbage— A. Rowe, Minneapolis, first premium, #1. 

Cauliflower —A. Rowe, Minneapolis, first premium, $1. 

Green Peas— A. Rowe, Minneapolis, first premium, $1. 

Cucumbers — A. Rowe, Minneapolis, first premium, $1. 


The fruits on exhibition were appropriated for the pur- 
poses of the picnic, which was spread uponample tables, ar- 
ranged in a grove near the farm buildings. There was an abun- 
dance of provisions for all, including strawberries and cream. 

The meeting was called to order about 2 o’clock, P. M., by 
President Elliot. After the reading of the list of awards made 
by the committees on premiums, the president announced the 
discussion of the subject ‘‘Small Fruits for Market and Home 
Use.”? The discussion was opened by the following paper: 


SMALL FRUITS FOR MARKET AND HOME USE. 


By J. 8. Harris, La Crescent. 


Mr. PRESIDENT: If I am to open this discussion upon the sub- 
ject of fruit for market and home use, I will say in the first 
place that Iam one who has always firmly believed in having 
an abundance of fruit for home use; I alsothink weshould have 
fruit to supply the market, enough to give away, fruit to send 
everywhere throughout the United States, and fruits to send to 
the foreign parts of the world. I have always said it would be 
done some time— which shows my “‘ greenness, ’? perhaps — but I 
have always said we could raise fruitin this country and we 
were bound to doit. I believe the necessities of mankind are 
such that they will have fruit. It it was not designed that man 
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was to have fruit why wasit that Mother Eve should be tempted 
by that probably beautifully colored sour ‘‘crab,”’ give it to 
Adam and cause ‘him to {bring toil and sweat upon the race. 

There are a great many in Minnesota who do not believe we 
can grow fruit, and there are those who have predicted that we 
never would be able to grow apples successfully. But there are 
some here who have seen Minnesota grown apples. Still, admit- 
ting that we have not made a‘perfect success in the growing of 
the larger fruits as yet, we are making some progress in that 
direction. And there are other fruits equally as important as 
articles of commerce, as essential to health and happiness as the 
larger fruit. 

STRAWBERRIES. 


Among small fruits the strawberry does, as it should, stand at 
the head of the list. It ought to be {grown by all people who 

have the land, in quantities sufficient for home use. No fruit is 
go easily raised, or grows so universally in every part of the 
world as the strawberry. It is found in the snowy regions of the 
North, and the sunny plains of the South. It grows in the vé@l- 
ley and upon the hilltop, the forest or the meadow, and it is a 
favorite with all races of men. In its season it is more eagerly 
sought for in the market, and more largely used by all classes 
but the farmer, than any other fruit, and farmers are every year 
taking more interest in them. On suitable soil and with the 
right management, strawberries are immensely productive. 
Four hundred bushels are reported to have been taken from an 
acre of ground in one season, and one hundred and fifty bushels 
ought to be only an average crop. They are fond of a moist rich 
loam, somewhat sandy, and thrive best in seasons of frequent 
showers, or where they have plenty of water. 

They may be set in the spring or autumn, but ordinarily, in 
this State, the best success will attend setting in the spring. 
Before setting a strawberry bed, the ground should be plowed or 
dug deep and made mellow; and if not already rich enough to 
bring a good crop of garden vegetables, should have some fine 
compost worked in. I usually set them in rows three feet apart 
and about eighteen inches in the rows. Rows of beets or bunch 
beans may be grown between them the first season, but it is bet- 
ter to keep eighteen inches of the centre between the rows open 
to facilitate cultivating, and let the plants cover the balance of 
the ground. Market gardeners often set what they term double 
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rows, fifteen or eighteen’ inches apart each way, then leave a 
space three and one-half or four feet, and then set another dou- 
ble row, and so on until the plantation is finished, and allow the 
plants to fill the intermediate space and about one foot on each side. 
This allows much of the work to be done with a horse and cul- 
tivator. For setting, select nice thrifty plants of the previous 
year’s growth, and never set plants that have borne fruit. 

It pays well to pick off all the blossoms the first season and 
give the plant the entire strength and growth within itself. All 
weeds should be kept down and the young plants encouraged to 
their best. In the fall the spaces left vacant for cultivating 
should receive a dressing of manure, and the plants are best to be 
covered with leaves, clean straw from bottom of stack, bagasse 
from cane mill, pr brush from the woods. The latter, where con- 
venient, is the best protection of all. In the spring, after the 
ground is done freezing and the plants have started, remove the 
covering and go over the bed and destroy every weed and grass 
that has heretofore escaped notice; and it will pay to scatter 
over the bed a coating of fine manure, that of neat cattle be- 
ing the best. Go over them frequently, to destroy all the weeds, 
but disturb the roots as little as possible until after the fruit is 
gathered. 

After the fruit is gathered go through ali the spaces that were 
left vacant, and with spade or fork dig them deeply, rake down 
level, putting them in fine condition for the runners to make 
new plants, and with a spade dig out the old plants of last year, 
leaving about two feet between what is left to facilitate passing 
through and cultivating. If the weeds are kept out and an oc- 
casional dressing of manure given, the bed will last about three 
years, when the whole bed should be plowed under, and a crop 
or two of something else should be taken off before the ground 
is again used for strawberries. Unless this course is pursued it 
will pay the farmer better to set a bed every spring in rows 
about two feet apart, keep them clean and let them run at will, 
and the next season after the crop is off, dig or plow 
them under. This method requires two plots, as it is too late to 
set plants after the picking season. The first crop is always the 
best, except with the Charles Downing, and old beds are usually 
very troublesome to keep free from weeds and more liable to be 
troubled with the ‘‘ white grub.’’ The hill system is not as 
safe in this State, and not as well adapted for farmers. 
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GROWING FOR MARKET. 


Where strawberries are to be grown principally for market 
and on a large scale, I recommend planting in long rows three 
to four feet apart, according to varieties; plants one to one and 
a half feetin the row. Cultivate frequently to keep the weeds 
down and the surface of the soil mellow, using for the purpose a 
strong, sturdy horse and a level-headed driver, an adjustable 
wheel hoe; or a cultivator frame, filled pretty thickly with one- 
half inch steel drag teeth. After runners start, contract the 
width of the cultivated space until it does not exceed fifteen to 
eighteen inches, and all plants that appear in these spaces treat 
as weeds, the covering and mulching to be the same as for home 
use. In the spring remove the bulk of the covering from over 
the plants, and unless the soil is very rich, give a dressing of 
the manure and ashes mixture, but do not hoe or cultivate until 
after the crop is harvested. If weeds or grass appear, pull them 
out by hand. 

I consider it most profitable for the market gardener to take but 
one crop of fruit from the bed, and as soon as the last picking is 
made, plow the vines under, which method necessitates making 
a new plantation each spring. The market grower should in- 
variably every spring set a bed of each variety that he intends 
to grow, expressly for growing the plants for the next spring’s 
planting and keep them from fruiting, but always correctly 
labled to prevent mistakes; by this method stronger plants are 
secured and varieties are less liable to run out. 


VARIETIES FOR HOME USE. 


Downer’s Prolific is one of the hardiest and longest enduring 
varieties. Charles Downing is a larger and better flavored va- 
riety, but not as productive. The Wilson, upon all rich, 
loamy soils, is a great favorite. The Kentucky, Glendale and 
James Vick are later varieties, and will prolong the season of 
fruit. The earliest of all is the old Ironclad; hardy and pro- 
ductive. All of the above produce perfect flowers. The Cres- 
cent seedling is a female, or imperfect flowering variety, but 
when properly fertilized is much more productive than any of 
the perfect flowering varieties. The plants are hardy and 
adapted to a great variety of soils. 
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FOR MARKET. 


There is more money in the Crescent seedling than any other 
variety that has been thoroughly tested. Next to the Crescent, 
upon strong soils, stands the Wilson, then Downer’s Prolific. 

For a profitable plantation of Crescents, it is best to use two 
or more varieties for fertilizing, say the old Ironclad, Wilson, 
Captain Jack, James Vick, or Glendale. 

In making the plantation, I usually set one row of perfect 
flowering, two to three of Crescents, one of perfect flowering, 
and so on until the bed is full. The experience of the present 
season has shown that some varieties resist drought better than 
others. Upon my place I find a new variety called the Hintgen 
Seedling to stand the best: James Vick, second; Crescent, third; 
Wilson, fourth. 


HARVESTING AND MARKETING. 


The strawberry harvest makes a busy time, and no other fruit 
so pushes the grower, or allows so little ‘rest at night or day 
while they last. After the berries begin to ripen rapidly they 
should be picked every day, and care taken that no ripe fruit is 
left upon the vines to work into the next picking and mould or 
sour the package. 

I have never found the common practice of having the berries 
picked for a rate per quart to prove entirely satisfactory. The 
expert picker will frequently make from two to three dollars per 
day in the busy season, and then quit work as the berries become 
thin. This tends to demoralize all of the pickers engaged, and 
not unfrequently causes a strike or the acceding to demands that 
are ruinous to the grower. The best plan, in my opinion, is to 
engage enough pickers some time before they are wanted, agree- 
ing to pay a certain per cent of the price weekly, retaining a 
portion of the compensation to be forfeited by those who do not 
remain the season through. Another good method would be to 
pay a certain sum per hour or day of not exceeding eight hours. 
Whatever method of employing pickers is adopted, every 
grower should have a set of printed rules, of whith each picker 
should be furnished a copy, and every picker violating the rules 
should be discharged at once and kept from the field. 

Women make the best and quickest pickers, girls next, and 
boys next; old men the poorest of all. It is well to have a fore- 
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man to superintend the picking, following close behind and see- 
ing that each one picks clean and fills the boxes properly. Boys 
and girls do not work well together. Old men are too slow to 
make wages. 

Every picker should be provided with a picking rack holding 
from four to nine full quart boxes or baskets, and one box in each 
tray reserved for receiving the small and inferior berries. It 
pays well to assort the fruit, even if the poorest is thrown away. 
Then it is profitable to use only clean new boxes or baskets and 
attractive crates, and have the name of the growerstamped upon 
each box or crate. Two varieties should never be mixed to- 
gether in the same box, and the grower’s name should be a 
guarantee that the top berries are no better than they run 
through the box. There is no harm in placing the top berries 
so that the stems and hulls are concealed, provided they are no 
larger than they run through the box. The strawberry man 
should have the privilege that others enjoy of showing his goods 
to the best advantage. 

Snide boxes are used by some growers. 'To do so ought to be 
a misdemeanor, and*meet with prompt punishment. The law 
requires that berries be sold by dry measure. Every fourth or 
fifth quart is gained by selling in snide boxes, or by shoveling 
them into quart cups with a shingle. 


RASPBERRIES. 


The raspberry ranks in importance next to the strawberry. It 
delights in much the same soil and as it does very well in a par- 
tial shade, it may, where grown only for family use, be planted 
upon the north or east side of the garden fence. If the ground 
is naturally good when the planting is made, the fertility may 
are kept up with mulching and hop dressings. The rows should be © 
set six or more feet apart, and the plants in the rows three to 
four. Where grown for commercial purposes it is economy to 
have long rows and use a horse in cultivating. Heavy mulching 
Saves in expense of cultivating and tends to keep the soil moist 
and cool, which are favorable conditions for the raspberry. If 
when the cane§ reach the height of three and a half to four feet 
the top is pinched out it will make them grow more stocky and 
save the expense of tying up. For the convenience of keeping 
the fruiting canes upright and the fruit off the ground, a row of 
stakes may be set each side of the rows of plants, say 16 to 
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20 feet apart and a No. 8 wire stretched along say 2: feet from the 
ground, with short wire across between each hill. The canes 
growing up between squares thus made obviates the necessity 
for tying. 

All red varieties propagate by suckering from the roots and 
all surplus suckers must be kepi down by treating them as 
weeds, or the plantation will soon become unfruitful. 


BLACKCAPS. 


There is more money in the Doolittle Improved, taken one 
year with another, than any other variety I have tested. The 
fruit of the Gregg is large and showy, but the plants are not 
hardy enough for this climate unless winter protection is given 
them. The Turner is the hardiest variety among the reds; the 
fruit is superior in flavor and appearance and a favorite in the 
market and at home, is also very early. The Philadelphia is 
more productive when given winter protection, but the fruit is 
not as salable. The Cuthbert is promising to take the lead as a 
late berry. The fruit is large and showy and ships very well, 
while the quality is second only to the Turner. I have not tested 
the newer varieties sufficiently to recommend them. 


BLACKBERRIES. 


The cultivation of the blackberry is beginning to assume an 
important place in the horticulture of Minnesota. 

As I commenced the preparation of this paper last night, I 
did not have time to complete it, and I wish to say a few words 
further in regard to blackberries. Their culture is attracting 
the attention of farmers throughout the State, and is more par- 
ticularly attracting the attention of market gardeners, who 
are finding it to be a fact that they can be grown as successfully 
here as in any other state. Like the raspberry, they should be 
put on rich soil. They should be pinched back when they are 
to the proper height. Keep them in hills, and do not allow 
them to spread over the ground, keeping all superfiuons shoots 
trimmed out. The plants should be given protection by cover- 
ing in the fall. A spadeful of earth may be removed on one 
side of the plant, bending the plants down till the top touches 
the ground, then fastening down with a little earth, and pass to 
the next hill. The canes may then be covered with earth, ‘corn 
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fodder, brush, or anything most convenient. Where they are 
put downinthis way,the blackberry has proved to be a successful 
crop to raise in Minnesota. I have never heard of asingle failure. 
It is very prolific; its fruit comes at a time when our Southern 
friends are enjoying the luxury of peaches, and which, when 
they send up here, smell so strong of money that we can not af- 
ford to enjoy very many of them. 

It is said that a crop of blackberries may be covered at a cost 
of from five to eight dollars per acre and that they can be grown 
about as cheaply as an acre of corn. The profit upon an acre of 
the fruit would be great, because the lowest prices we could ex- 
pect to get would be, say, eight to ten cents a quart, and the 
profits should amount to from two to four hundred dollars per 
acre; therefore it must be a crop that will pay commercial gar- 
deners to grow. It will pay them, at least until so many get to 
raising them as to bring down the price. 


MARK YOUR BOXES. 


An important matter in growing fruit is to mark your boxes, 
so that when a person gets a quart of your berries, he will want 
to buy of you again. One thing that has hurt the market gar- 
deners and the fruit dealers is, that they have not stood up to 
law and reason. They allow a man to come into the market, 
whom you might call a ‘‘shark,’’ or a ‘‘pirate”’ (that is a better 
name), who will take the berries that are shipped in from a dis- 
tance and place them in boxes among the berries that you have 
brought in to sell, with your name on the boxes. The eustomer 
is thus imposed upon, and it hurts your reputation the whole 
season. There ought to be a pretty severe penalty attached for 
a man’s using his neighber’s boxes without his consent. 

Another thing is, a great many dealers purchase good, honest 
quarts in these boxes, and immediately dump the berries out 
and measure them in quart cups. Now, I will venture there 
isn’t a legal quart cup in use in Minneapolis or St. Paul that 
will hold the quantity of berries contained in a legal strawberry 
box. 

These are two things that should be changed: The taking of 
poor berries to market, and letting them be sold in honest men’s 
boxes, and the shoveling them up with a shingle into quart cups; 
both tend to bring the price of strawberries down; that is to say, 
the retail dealer gets his berries a great deal cheaper, and the 
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consumer does not get the benefit. It is a fraud upon the grow- 
er and the consumer, and there ought to be a law to protect 
those two parties. The middleman will protect himself. Com- 
mission men usually sell to retail dealers, in the original pack- 
ages, and are therefore not subject to this criticism. 


DISCUSSION. 


‘ 9 

Mr. T. M. Smith. In protecting the blackberries and cover- 
ing them for winter, wouldn’t it be as well to use a fork asa 
spade ? 

Mr. Harris. I would just as soon use a fork; but I am sup- 
posed to be talking to farmers. 

President Elliot. You haven’t named the variety of black- 
berries that would succeed here. : 

Mr. Harris. There are but two varieties that I would recom- 
mend for this State; first, what is known as the Ancient Briton, 
and next the Snyder. The Ancient Briton will produce more 
berries, but the Snyder might stand when the Ancient Briton 
would kill down. And itis perhaps a week or ten days earlier 
than the Ancient Briton. 

Mr. Jackson. I would like to inquire about a berry found in 
old pastures in Wisconsin knownasthe Dewberry. Isit hardy? 

Mr. Harris. I have had no experience with it but know that 
it is being cultivated to some extent. The difficulty in the-va- 
rieties found in this State is that they are not productive. In 
Virginia they have found two or three varieties that are immense- 
ly productive. The advantage in raising that berry would be 
that it is still earlier than the Snyder, the fruit is larger and I 
think it is better in flavor than any other species of the black- 
berry, and being of a trailing habit it is very easily protected in 
the winter, and in some seasons would perhaps need little or no 
protection. They grow them some in our locality and they do 
not winter-kill. 

Mr. C. L. Smith. They are growing right here in the garden. 

Mr. Jackson. One question in regard to raspberries. Is 
there any well-recognized variety of raspberries grown without 
prickers on the vines? 

Mr. Harris. Davison’s Thornless has few if any briers on the 
canes. It produces very wellsome years. But I do not think 
there is much difficulty in that regard with the thorny kinds 
where they are properly trained on wires; it makes very little 
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difference in picking. I did not go into a regular discussion of 
the manner of raising them in the paper. Of course you should 
remove the old canes; those are what hurts one’s conscience. I 
have found that the Cuthbert wants winter protection. The 
Turner will endure the cold winters better than the Cuthbert. 

Mr. T. M. Smith. I don’t think you can raise the blackeaps 
without covering, but you may the reds. Davison’s Thornless 
did well with me, kut in three or four years it would kill out. 

Mr. Harris. I think the Gregg is better but it is a tender 
variety. The Ohio is promising to be very good. 

Mr. T. M. Smith. The Tyler is also a very good variety. 

Mr. Harris. The Mammoth Cluster has not borne well with 
me. 

Mr. C. L. Smith. The Mammoth Cluster bore better than 
any other variety I had. The berries are worth twenty cents 
a box for all I can get of them. 

Mr. Jackson. Iam glad that Mr. Harris has brought up this 
question of short measure in berries. I think it is one of the 
growing tendencies in both cities here; we have got to meet it 
and it ought in some way to be brought before the people. I 
am aware that I am being cheated when I buy my berries, but L 
hardly know how to help it. I find the berries will fall short 
every time where they pour them into one of their quart cups. 

Mr. Harris. They put them in too loose. 

Mr. Jackson. You are getting doubly cheated and it is worse 
now than it was last year. The boxes are smaller and the bot- 
toms are nearer the tops. 

Mr. Woolsey. I tried for four or five years to give a good 
dry-measure quart and they didn’t like it. I found that people 
generally would pay more for the small boxes. They want to 
be cheated, and so now I want to cheat them. [Laughter.] Now 
I buy the smallest boxes there are in the market. I have found 
grocerymen shaking berries from large boxes into smaller ones, 
and when I have asked what they were doing they have replied 
they were making more quarts, and since I have found out that 
the American people love to be swindled I love to swindle them. 

Mr. Gray. I notice two places in the essay where Mr. Harris 
recommends, in putting on manure in growing strawberries, to 
put on unleached ashes. All through my life I have been con- 
nected with agriculture, and this is the first instance where I 
have hearda man recommend putting ashes and manure together, 
at any onetime. I had supposed it had become a settled fact 
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long since, that by putting unleached ashes wherever there was 
manure, it had the tendency to take from the manure theammonia, 
so that the greater part of the manure is lost. I don’t know why 
I have been misled all these years; if I have been, I am glad to 
learn something from Mr. Harris. 

Mr. Harris. I would state that you are correct. I don’t ap- 
prove of it. I got up this paper in a hurry, and that got in un- 
beknown. [Laughter. ] 

Prof. Porter. In connection with that matter of using wood 
ashes and manure, I would say that there is no harm done where 
they are mixed together, if they are immediately put in the 
ground. Then there will be no loss, because the best absorbent 
is the soil itself. If it is to be allowed to stand for a week or two, 
you had better not mix Mi as the wood ashes will at once 
iiberate the ammonia. 

Mr. Gray. You don’t advocate its use for a top-dressing ? 

Prof. Porter. No, sir; unless mixed with earth or some other 
absorbent. 

Mr. C. L. Smith. Ifit is mixed with dirt it makes a good 
top-dressing. ; 

Mr. Harris. We often put hen manure with ashes to spread 
on the ground where it is to be plowed under immediately, and 
it is a good plan; but I don’t believe in doing it where the mix- 
ture is left on the surface. 


REMARKS BY PROF. PORTER. 


Prof. Porter being called for came forward and said: 

Mr. PRESIDENT: You have called upon me to make a few 
remarks and in complying with your request J wish to say that 
Iam very glad to see so many of the representatives and friends 
of the State Horticultural Society here to-day. It was of course 
an experiment to have a meeting of this kind at this place, and 
I think has proved to be a very successful one so far as numbers 
are concerned. And I am very glad that you are here at this 
time because you have an opportunity to see our experimental 
farm when it is in the initiative stage. As you see we are just 
commencing work here. 

If you come out here annually. as I hope you will do at this 
season of the year, you will be able to observe whether we make 
any substantial progress or not in our work. 
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If you had come here three years ago you would have seen 
quite a different state of things. The underbrush was so dense 
that a blackbird could scarcely have gone through it; you would 
have found the farm grown up to weeds and grass, with hedge 
rows about four rods wide; not a panel of good fence on the 
place; not a farm building, except an old shanty; an old stable 
large enough for three horses and two cows. One hundred acres 
of this farm we have been in possession of but two years, al- 
though of the upper part, consisting of about one hundred and 
fifty acres, we have had possession of for three years. We com- 
menced three years ago this spring. 

We are now just commencing our real educational and experi- 
mental work. And perhaps it will be well enough for me to 
state what the object of this farm is. Itis called the ‘‘ Experi- 
mental Farm,’’ and it is called the ‘‘ University Farm;’’ and it 
is called the ‘‘ State Farm.’’ It is neither the one nor the other. 
It is really a practical school, a practical farm, a place to train 
and educate the young men that we expect to have in the depart- 
ment of agriculture, in the practical details of farm life. That 
is really the object of the farm, It is not a model farm, A 
model farm is one in which you never have any weeds, one where 
there are no bugs, where there is no very dry weather, no very 
cold weather, or anything else that is not just right, but where 
everything is ‘‘perfect’’ and where you get the very best re- 
sults from the least expenditure of money. That is a model farm! 
I say this is not a model farm, for we have weeds and bugs, ete. 

This is not an experimental farm. An experimental farm can 
not be run by common labor. It can not be run by the kind of 
labor that we get at twenty-five dollars a month. When you 
establish such an experimental farm as is desirable in all depart- 
ments of grain, and stock and fruit and flower and vegetable, 
it will require for its superintendence, and management in all 
its details, men who will cost you perhaps $3,000 a year. This 
will be necessary in order to have it of practical value and 
benefit. Thus far we have had no money for that work. Many 
of the leading states of the Union are pushing this experimental 
work, and I do not know of a state where anything is being done 
that does not receive less than $5,000 for that work; the state of 
New York receiving $15,000 to $20,000. We have not reached 
that point yet. 

It is true this line of work promises the best results to the 
farmers of this country at the present time. It is worth a good 
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deal more than the agricultural work, and worth a good deal 
more than model work; it is worth a good deal more than a 
practical school; the work of experimentation, the solution of a 
thousand and one problems that present themselves to the prac- 
tical farmer, stockman and horticulturist, but that requires 
money, and we have not had the money as yet to appropriate to 
that purpose. 

The time and the money that have been expended thus far 
have been employed in the purchase of this farm, the erection of 
our buildings; in its equipment so far as it has gone, and the 
money has come from the university, and has been secured 
through the manipulation of the old farm, which cost, as many 
of you perhaps do not know, about $8,000. That $8,000 has 
been converted’ into this splendid farm, worth to-day $300,000, 
by careful manipulation, and nota dollar of money has come 
from the State of Minnesota. 

And so you see this is not the state experimental farm; it is 
the state university farm; and we expect to make this the 
experimental station of the University of Minnesota, whenever 
the State makes an appropriation to carry onthe work. At 
present our means are limited to what the university can spare. 

At the present time we are endeavoring to make this a prac- 
tical farm, an illustrative farm, and trying to do as much for the 
work of experimentation as our time and funds will permit. 
After we have it fully established we do propose to make it also 
a model farm. 

Ido not wish to occupy much of your time, but I would like to 
point out a few lines of work that we are now conducting, which 
you may notice as you pass over the grounds, that you may know 
what the lesson is to be this year. You may see some bare 
places here, and a mistake over there, where the boys didn’t 
plant deep enough or too deep. What are the lessons? Next 
time they will be more careful. And remember that quite as 
much is to be learned from failure as from success. We want to 
know what to avoid, as well as what to imitate. 

In that field of wheat we are experimenting with two varie- 
ties; there are three sets of experiments. We have laid off the 
ground into exact quarter-acre strips, in the first series, we are 
testing the merits of deep and shallow seeding in the first plat, 
putting the grain in toa depth of an inch and a half, the next 
is 2 inehes, the next 23, the next 3, the next 32, and the next 4 
inches. You can see the result to some extent now; and at har- 
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vest time it will be harvested and threshed, the grain carefully 
weighed and measured and the results reported. Then we tried 
the experiment of thin and thick sowing. We have strips sown 
with a bushel, a bushel and a peck, a bushel and a half, a bushel 
and three pecks, and two bushels to the acre. Then we have 
another set, illustrating the effect of medium, early and late 
seeding. One set, I think, only seeded about ten days ago. 
Then, in this strip up here, you will find two or three rows con- 
taining samples of the leading varieties of spring wheat. Among 
them are twelve hybrids obtained from Prof. Blount, of Colo- 
rado. You know his wheat took the gold medal at New Orleans. 

Now, to show the effect of thin seeding; as you pass over the 
ground you will see that it is in some places completely covered, 
while in others it is almost bare. One can see at a glance the 
practical results. 

You pass over here in this corner and you find three hun- 
dred and sixty varieties of potatoes; you will find plenty of 
potato bugs, also. 

In the other corner of the field you will find an orchard of 
Russian apples. We planted these trees a year ago, from asup- 
ply of such Russian varieties as were found by Prof. Budd and 
Mr. Gibb. We have duplicates of these growing from root 
grafts, in the nursery. The idea is that if there is found to be 
anything of value when they come into fruiting, we can duplicate 
them, by the hundreds, in the nursery. These varieties of apples 
will be grown for distribution among the farmers and horticul- 
turists of the State. We have attempted, also, to grow the differ- 
ent kinds of strawberries, etc., with what success you must judge 
after a visit to the grounds. 

We propose to grow small quantities of everything in the shape 
of fruit, flower and vegetable, of grain and grass, and of stock, 
that can be successfully grown in the State of Minnesota. We 
will do this, in order that our students may know the difference 
between a cabbage and a turnip, a beet and a parsnip, by 
actual contact with them. 

Prof. Porter here referred, at length, to the experiments being 
conducted in the line of feeding stock, etc. Continuing, he said: 

In stock we expect to have on the place illustrations of all the 
leading breeds of animals; as yet we have only two breeds of 
cattle, the Holstein and the Shorthorns. And if any of you will 
remain here until between four and five o’clock you will have an 
opportunity of seeing them broughtup. We have about sixty 
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head of horned stock on the place and about two hundred sheep. 
A part of our sheep you will find in that field are thoroughbred 
Shropshires; they were imported. The others are common 
serubs that we picked up anywhere we could last winter to eat 
up the feed and to get grade lambs from. Those will all be 
turned off to the butcher by the first of September. We will 
keep a few of the leading breeds for illustration. We shall do 
this so that the young men who come here can distinguish the 
difference between the different breeds of sheep as well as be- 
tween an Ayreshire, a Jersey, and a Shorthorn. We want them 
not only to look in a book to learn what a cow is, but to sit 
down and milk her, feed and take care of her. That is the way 
to make practical farmers. 

Not to detain you too long, I wish to say that we have just 
made a commencement; we have a vast amount todo. There 
are buildings to be erected and fences to be built, and fields to 
be cleaned, and we don’t want to do it all at once. If we do 
it ali to-day there will be nothing to show these boys next 
year. But when you come out here next year we want to show 
you some improvement. We want to have you come and will 
be glad to see you at any time, except on Sundays, when our 
gates are not open. Thanking you for your attendance, we hope 
to see you again another year. 

I would be very thankful to the representatives of the horti- 
culturists and farmers of Minnesota for suggestions, assistance 
and advice. This farm is established in your interest. If you 
have new plans, new ideas and new stock, I shall be very glad 
to have you indicate your views in order that we may put your 
suggestions into the line of experimentation and report upon 
the same. We expect after a little to issue a quarterly bulletin 
that will give the results of experiments on the farm. These will 
be scattered broadcast, and sent out to the newspapers of the 
State. We invite suggestions and honest, legitimate criticism. 
But we don’t want anybody to say, ‘‘ Whydon’tyou do this, and 
why don’t you do so and so?” unless you can show us a better 
way. 


Mr. Jackson. Mr. Chairman, I have been deeply interested 
in the remarks of Prof. Porter. I want to say that you are doing 
a work in this State Horticultural Society that is wider than the 
State of Minnesota. I was at Bismarck a fews days since and I 
found people there who were anxious to know what you are do- 
ing down here in the way of raising fruit. There was with our 
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party a gentleman by the name of Marshall, from Alleghany 
City, who had been traveling considerable and had resided in 
Asia for five years, who stated that he found the climate and the 
soil here to be very similar to the country visited by him in 
Northern Asia, where, he said, they were able to grow all kinds 
of fruit, such as apples, plums, and cherries, and even figs. Of 
course it is hardly necessary to allude to this among the older 
members of this Society who have its reports, but it may serve 
as encouragement to younger members to know that it is possi- 
ble to raise apples, andall of these tender fruits that are so much 
to be desired, in these prairie countries. IJ think I voice the 
thoughts of those present, when I say we are doubly thankful for 
the privilege of meeting here, and I think it will bea silent edu- 
cator for us to hold our summer meetings here; it seems to me a 
happy thought. Here we have an oppurtunity to learn from 
observation, which is the best way to learn. Weare doing work 
for the benefit of a vast empire; for there is a vast territory to 
the west and tributary to these two cities, and I trust what is 
brought out here will prove of advantage and profit to many. 

Mr. Harris. Mr. President, I see with us to-day Col. D. A. 
Robertson, of St. Paul, who had something to do in setting the 
ball in motion in establishing the Minnesota State Horticultu- 
ral Society. Since he last met with us he has traveled some in 
Europe, and I believe we would all be interested in hearing a 
few remarks from him. 

President Elliot. It gives me great pleasure to have Col. Rob- 
ertson spoken of, and I hope he will favor us with some remarks. 

Col. Robertson. Mr. President, I came here because I desired 
to come; am glad to see the old faces again and to see the work 
that is going on, and to hear about what I will call the experi- 
ment farm, what they would callin Europe a botanical garden. 
I have been very much gratified with your remarks, professor, 
and I agree with you perfectly as to what should be considered 
the paramount purpose of investments in such an undertaking 
as you have commenced here. You embrace many departments 
of work, but what I regard as of the greatest importance of all, 
is to have everything begun here that could be of use to the 
people, to be introduced for experiment, for demonstration, and 
for the instruction of the people of the State. Here are men 
whom I see around me who have devoted much attention to 
horticulture; here are those whom I have known for many years. 
These men can not afford to establish botanical gardens; experi- 
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mental establishments to discover what can be grown in Minne- 
sota; and I think you will all agree with me in this statement, 
that there is only one truly successful way under heaven to accli- 
matize a plant to any country, and get the best result from that 
species, and that is from the seedling. I have found in my 
studies, both at home and abroad, that it is a universal fact with- 
out exception. Further than that, I have found, as a result of 
much study, travel and reflection, that the only possible chance 
for improvement in plant growth, for proper adaptation of growth, 
for the promotion of longevity of plant growth, is by going back 
to the seed. 

The most valuable product of France is the vine; not for the 
table alone, not for dessert, but for life-saving, wine; pure wine, sir. 
We have very little pure wine in this country. But pure, un- 
alcoholized wine, such as was made in the time of the old He- 
brews, pure wine, containing nothing but the juice of the grape. 
That is one item; then again, here is a fact that our people have 
to learn: -We see that the value of species will wear out, and 
you must commence anew. Where are our old varieties of oats? 
Where are our peachblow potatoes, or all those other fine varie- 
ties of the potato that we used to have? All gone; and how? 
By fungous growth; from what they call ‘‘blight”’ or ‘‘ dry rot”’ 
and all sorts of names; and so we must prepare to introduce new 
varieties all the time, and at the same time study to have’climatie 
adaptation. 

In fruits we will have to go back to Asia Minor, which has 
been spoken of, where they have every variety of climate. We 
will have to go back there, as the Greeks and Romans did, to get 
the wild plants and to commenceanew. That is what we have 
got to do here; and so with regard to wheat and every other kind 
of crop; for improvement, that is the only thing we have to do; 
we must get the plants that can be grown with perfection here, 
the best kind for the climate, and then make this climate the 
best we can make it. 

Do you believe it is possible to improve this climate? 

Mr. Harris. I do. 

Col. Robertson. Iam sure it can be done. Before I started 
for home I saw a method tried in France for the protection of 
plants by means of a fence some six feet high, There, although 
the climate is almost semi-tropical, is a cold wind that 
comes down from the Alps, along the Meditteranean, the fence 
will protect the gardens situated a hundred miles to the north 
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of Marseilles. The same plants are destroyed every season 
without such protection. It is not the cold of winter but it is in 
the spring the harm is done. I mention that fact to show what 
may be done by very slight protection. Again, we find that 
heavy storms may be prevented, or the destruction arrested; 
they may be stopped in their progress, 

Last season while I was in Switzerland, at a time when the 
crops were in fine condition there came these storins; all along 
the different valleys, from south to north, in every direction; 
about Lucern, and to the north of us that great grape region, 
where the destruction amounted to millions of franes for that 
season, and I suppose to two or three millions of dollars in fact. 
It is proven by the fact now demonstrated that wherever vine- 
yards were protected by trees of any extent, the storm took the 
same direction as it did here, northeast, or easterly, and the 
vineyards escaped; where not so protected the vineyards were 
destroyed, or the crop for the season. 

There has been great alarm in the vicinity of St. Paul about 
cyclones, as they are called; tornadoes, if you please; great alarm. 
People around here and in other localities in Minnesota, rushing 
into their cellars. Have you never heard of that before? 

Prof. Porter. Yes, sir; every time a cloud comes up. 

Col. Robertson. Every time. Now, as I was about to re- 
mark, this is what I am interested in. I have investigated the 
subject as far as possible for the last quarter of a century to 
ascertain if ever a cyclone or tornado ever got over our big 
woods; that’s the point! 

Mr. T. M. Smith. We have had them at St. Paul. 

Col. Robertson. No, sir; never one! 

Mr. Smith. Isaw the time when the storm took down a hotel. 

Col. Robertson. Isawthat. But you don’t know my nomen- 
clature, but I remember the storm very well which was so se- 
vere in Kittson’s addition to St. Paul; I was here at the time in 
1853. It was a building yet unfinished on the ‘‘balloon”’ style; 
but it was no tornado, or cyclone. You mean one of those fun- 
nel-shaped things that comes down with a spout to the ground. 
Imean to maintain, sir, that you are entirely mistaken, that 
there was no such storm as that. The name cyclone we borrow 
from the Indian Ocean; the hurricane from the West India 
Islands. And when they reach here the spout is lost, as it must 
be in the big woods to get here. We have never seen a tornado 
this side of them; they never get this side; I have the record of 
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them from the different accounts. That storm referred to was 
not a tornado, but a ‘‘ tempest. ’’? [Laughter.] It was no tornado 
or cyclone, and there is the distinction. 

Mr. T. M. Smith. How about Sauk Rapids? 

Col. Robertson. There it was a tornado, but it was nota ey- 
clone according to the correct definition. I did not intend to go 
on at this length, but I want to say that there is little danger of 
the tornado in this locality. I believe that forestry isthe most 
important object we can pursue here now in the State of Minne- 
sota to ameliorate our climate. If the big woods were to be 
destroyed you would have a wondrous change in the climate of 
this State. I thank you for your attention, although I did not 
expect to speak at all. 

Mr. Young, from the committee on resolutions, presented the 
following, which, on motion, were adopted by a rising vote: 


THE RESOLUTIONS. 


Resolved, That the members of the Minnesota State Horticultural Society 
take this occasion to express their gratification with what has been done and 
is being done at the experimental farm of the State Agricultural College, and 
their conviction that the results attained here, from this time forth, will be of 
the greatest advantage to the farmers of the State generally, in that it will 
give them the full benefit of costly experience, without subjecting them to the 
expense and labor of individual experiments. 

Resolved, That the present condition of the farm, as compared with what it 
was three years ago, when the work was started, shows a praiseworthy degree 
of energy on the part of the management, and the display of a high order of 
practical ability in planning and developing the work; and that we find every- 
thing in the different branches of farm industry in as forward condition as 
seems possible for them to have been brought in the time and with the means 
the manager has had command of. 

Resolved, That the farmers and citizens generally of the State owe to the 
superintendent of the farm, who is understood to have planned and executed 
this work, their sincere and hearty support and encouragement, and we hope 
that he will be unanimously sustained by them in carrying it to completion. 

Resolved, That in our opinion, a monthly or quarterly bulletin, reporting 
progress in the development of the farm and the results of experiments com- 
pleted, ought to be published by the management and circulated throughout 
the State for general information. 
= Resolved, That the thanks of this Society are due, and are hereby tendered, 
to Prof. E. D. Porter and family for the cordial reception and kind entertain- 
ment extended to us; and also to the railroad companies of the State for their 
liberal reduction of fares made to members attending the meeting. 

H. H. Youne, 
J. W. BOXELL, 
F. G. GOULD. 
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Mr. ©. L. Smith stated that he had just returned from a trip 
to the Red River Valley, in Dakota, and found the people eager. 
to learn how to grow strawberries. He asked for fifty copies of 
the last report of the Society for 1886, for distribution through- 
out the valley. 

On motion, the request was granted. The editor of the Farm, 
Stock and Home, who was present, volunteered to distribute the 
books free of expense to the Society. 

President Elliot. Friends, this is our first visit here to the 
State University Farm, as a society, and I hope and trust it will 
not be the last. I trust that another year we shall come with 
our wives, our daughters, and our friends, and make a still 
larger circle, and see if we can not encourage our friend, Prof. 
Porter, in the good work which has been begun. 


The meeting then adjourned. 


MINNESOTA 
STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


TWENTIETH ANNUAL MEETING 


AT THE STATE CAPITOL, ST. PAUL, TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, 
THURSDAY AND FRIDAY, JANUARY 18, 19, 20, AND 21, 1887, 
In JOINT SESSION WITH STATE AMBER CANE 
ASSOCIATION. 


Following is the circular sent out announcing the annual 
meeting of the Society : 


The twentieth annual winter meeting of the State Horticultural. Society, 
will be held at the capitol, St. Paul,’on Jan. 18 to 21 inclusive, 1887, the State 
Amber Cane Association occupying the time for its tenth annual session, on 
the afternoon of Wednesday, January 19th. 

The public are earnestly invited to attend the meetings, which are free to all. 
Ladies are very cordially invited. 

Members are specially urged to be present, and all others interested in the 
objects of the meeting. Local societies are requested to send delegates and 
participate in the proceedings. It is desired that this may be one of the most 
interesting and profitable sessions yet held in the history of either associa- 
tion. 

Reports from 4ndividual members of committees are expected in person, or 
by manuscript. Let none be negligent in this respect, to the end that we may 
know whether fruit culture is making that progress it should throughout the 
State. Give concise reports of varieties cultivated in your immediate neigh- 
borhood, with names of persons having the greatest success with fruits, flowers 
or vegetables, and the names, as far as possible, of varieties under cultivation 
succeeding best; especially of hardy, new varieties, or seedlings that may be 
more fruitful or better adapted to your location than old and tried varieties; 
stating character of soil, exposure and protection, if any. 

Members of committees and others are requested to send or bring sample 
products of fruits, flowers and vegetables, in order to make an attractive and 
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instructive exhibit. Liberal premiums will be given, but not on inferior or 
unworthy articles, even if there be no competition. 

The following lines of railway will return delegates at. one-third fare on the 
certificate of the secretary, to-wit: Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Railway, Minneapolis & St. Louis 
Railway, St. Paul & Duluth Railroad and Minnesota & Northwestern Rail- 
road. The Minneapolis & Pacific Railway, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba 
Railway and the Northern Pacific Railroad return delegates at one-fifth fare. 
Those coming over the last two lines mentioned, on purchasing tickets, must 
also procure receipts, showing they have paid full fare one way. 

Members in attendance from a distance will be provided with entertainment 
by the local committee on arrangements. 

For further particulars, address 


S. D. HILLMAN, Secretary, WYMAN ELLIOT, President, 
MINNEAPOLIS. MINNEAPOLIS. 
State Horticultural Society. 
EDWARD D. PoRTER, Secretary, RUSSELL BLAKELEY, President, 
St. ANTHONY PARK. St. PAUL. 
State Amber Cane Association. 


PROGRAM. 


The following order will be adhered to as near as circumstances will permit, 
but may be varied from time to time as the Society may deem best: 


First DAY — TUESDAY, JANUARY 18TH, AT 10 A. M. 


Opening Exercises. Arrangement of Exhibits and Reception of Members. 
Appointment of Committees. Committees on Revision of Fruit List; on Award 
of Premiums; on Publication; on Final Resolutions; on Obituary. 
Question Bow. 
AFTERNOON SESSION— AT 2 P. M. 


Address of Welcome. Prof. D. R. Maginnis, of Farmer, St. Paul. 

Response to Address of Welcome. S. M. Owen, of Farm, Stock and Home, 
Minneapolis. bd 

Reports from Local Societies. Hennepin County Horticultural Society, J. E. 
Northrup, secretary, Minneapolis; Olmsted County Horticultural Society, M. 
J. Hoag, Rochester; Minnesota Valley Horticultural Society, A. B. Regester, 
Granite Falls; Lakeside Horticultural Society, A. 8. Crossfield, Browns Valley; 
McLeod County Horticultural Society, H. I. Corson, Glencoe; and others. 

Correspondence, etc. 

Cold is King; How Modified in the Cold Northwest. KE. H. 8. Dartt, Owatonna. 

Reports of Assistant Superintendents at State Fair. On Fruits, F. G. Gould; 
Vegetables, J. T. Grimes; Bread, Pickles and Preserves, Ditus Day. 

Russian Apples at State Fair. Chas. A. Keffer. Experimental Farm. 
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EVENING SESSION — AT 7 P. M. 


President’s Annual Address. Wyman Elliot, Minneapolis. 

Grape Growing for Farmers. J. B. Rogers, Milburn, N. J. 

Pruning and Training of the Grape. With Illustrations. M. Pearce, Min- 
neapolis. 

Discussion on same. 


SECOND DAY — WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 19TH, AT 9 A. M. 


Report of Seedling Commission. John S. Harris, La Crescent; G. W. Fuller, 
Litchfield; A. W. Sias, Rochester. 

Our New Seedlings. Peter M. Gideon, Excelsior. 

Report of Committee on Russian Apples. 

Discussion on same. 

Report of Committee on Vegetables. 


AFTERNOON SESSION —AT 2 P. M. 
Tenth annual meeting of the State Amber Cane Association. 
PROGRAM. 


Minutes of the Last Meeting Read. 

Reception of Members. 

Report of Secretarg and Treasurer. 

Election of Officers. 

Appointment of Committees. 

President’s Address. 

Paper. By Hon. Seth H. Kenney, Morristown, Minn. 
Reports from Growers and Manufacturing of Amber Cane. 


EVENING SESSION — AT 7 P. M. 


Hon. N. J. Colman, United States Commissioner of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., or one of his assistants, is expected to be present and address the con- 
‘vention Wednesday evening. 
Recollections of Fifty Years with Small Fruits. J. M. Smith, President Wis- 
consin State Horticultural Society, Green Bay, Wis. 
Volunteer Reminiscences of Pioneer Horticulturists. 


THIRD DAY —THURSDAY, JANUARY 20TH, AT 9 A. M. 


Annual Report of Secretary. 

Annual Report of Treasurer. 

The New Strawberry. G. J. Kellogg, Janesville, Wis. 
Report of Finance Committee. 

Birds in Horticulture. Eugene E. Harris, La Crescent. 
Discussion on same. 

Notes by the Wayside. C. L. Smith, Minneapolis. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION — AT 2 P. M. 


Ad Interim or District Reports, by Vice Presidents of the Society. A. W. Sias, 
Rochester; E. H. 8. Dartt, Owatonna; M. Cutler, Sumter; F. G. Gould, Excel- 
sior; G. W. Fuller, Litchfield. t 

Discussion on same. 

Annual Election of Officers, by ballot. 

Propagating and Perpetuating Species by Grafting, Budding and Layering. 
J.S. Harris, La Crescent. 

Entomologist’s Report. Prof. O. W. Oestlund, Minneapolis. 

Amateur Flower Garden. Frank H. Carleton, Minneapolis. 

Rose Culture. F.G. Gould, Excelsior. 

A Pretty but Inexpensive Flower Garden. C. L. Smith, Minneapolis. 


EVENING SESSION —AT7 P. M. 


Report of Committee on Floriculture. Mrs. C.'O. Van Cleve, Minneapolis; 
Mrs. Anna B. Underwood, Lake City; Mrs. M. S. Gould, Excelsior. 

County Fairs. O. C. Gregg, Minneapolis. 

Relation of Education to Agriculture, Lecture by Cyrus Northrup, L.L. D., 
President State University, Minneapolis. 


FourTtTH DAY — FRIDAY, JANUARY 21ST, AT9 A. M. 


Reports from Experimental Stations: 
Pror. E. D. PORTER, St. Anth’y P’k. CHARLES LUEDLOFF, Carver. 


PETER M. GIDEON, Excelsior. UNDERWOOD & EMERY, Lake City. 
M. PEARCE, Minneapolis. B. TAYLOR, Forestville. 

G. W. FULLER, Litchfield. FRED VON BAUMBACH, Alexandria. 
A. W. Stas, Rochester. E. H. 8. Dartt, Owatonna. 

R. M. PROBSYFIELD, Moorhead. L. E. DAy, Farmington. 

F. J. SCHREIBER, Moorhead. J.S. HARRIs, La Crescent. 
ANDREW PETERSON, Waconia. O. M. Lorp, Minnesota City. 


Report of General Fruit Committee: 


SIDNEY Corp, Hammond. CLARENCE WEDGE, Albert Lea. 
D. K. MIcHENOR, Etna. GEORGE E. CASE, St. Peter. 

J.C. KRAMER, La Crescent. M. CuTLER, Sumter. 

O. E. SAUNDERS, Granite Falls. G. W. FULLER, Litchfield. 

O. F. Norwoop, Balaton. L. E. DAy, Farmington. 

M. C. BUNNELL, Newport. CHARLES LUEDLOFF, Carver. 
N.J. Stupss, Long Lake. W. E. BRIMHALL, St. Paul. 
WILLIAM McHenry, St. Charles. Wo. CANNON, Fort Lincoln, Dak. 


O. M. Lorp, Minnesota City. 


Discussion on same. 

Native Plums. O. M. Lord, Minnesota City. 
Reports of Special Fruit Committees. 

Report of Committee on Award of Premiums. 
Report of Committee on Nomenclature. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION — AT 2 P. M. 


Laws Governing Hardiness of Plants. J. O. Barrett, Browns Valley. 
Report of Committee on Forestry. J.T. Grimes, Minneapolis. 
Discussion on same. . 

The Grasses. E. D. Jackson, Minneapolis. 

Fgports of Special Committees. 

Report of Committee on Final Resolutions. 

Place of Next Meeting. 

Miscellaneous Business. 

Final Adjournment. 


PREMIUM LIST. 


Wm. E. BRIMHALL, ST. PAUL, SUPERINTENDENT OF EXHIBITS. 


APPLES, 


(All Plates to consist of five specimens). 


Best collection of Minnesota apples, including hybrids, first premium, $5; 
second, $3; third, $2. 

Best display of Wealthy, first premium, $3; second, $2; third, $1. 

Best plate of winter apples, any variety, first premium, $2; second, $1. 

Best plate of winter varieties, Russian apples, first premium, $2; second, $1. 

Best plate of hybrids, first premium, $2; second, $1. 


GRAPES. 


Best display of grapes, in good condition, first premium, $5; second, $3; 
third, $2. 

Best plate, any variety, first, $3; second, $2. 

Best display of fruit in glass jars, first premium, $5, second, $3. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 
1st Prem. 2d Prem. 


Best display ornamental and flowering plants..............0+ $5 00 $3 00 
Best display of roses in pots...........00..cscecsccceseccsecssccscece 2 00 1 00 
EEN UPGIN Gay) MOEAIIUIN Secon sarerocr~asas fosenesecctsocessencessacsces 2 00 1 00 
Best single plant in DIOOM..............0-..-cesecececeecesenscseecees 2 00 1 00 
Best display begomias.........0...00cccessc.ceccqsnecescscececscosesones 2 00 1 00 
Foes Gi lsey CARMA GMS so. os acnoscc ec cescvecessccocsscsesceenanse ae - 2 00 1 00 


CUT FLOWERS. 


Best and most artistically arranged design, first premium, $5; second, $3. 

Best collection roses, first premium, $3; second, $2. 

Best hand bouquet, first premium, $3; second, $2. 

Best cultivated cranberries, provided a history of their cultivation be fur- 
nished, first premium, $5; second, $3; third, 52. 
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VEGETABLES. 

1st Prem. 2d Prem. 

Best: displ uyietsvesselsophsonencedes Jas cohn-nadaattedy watt soknds < neae a3 $5 00 $3 00 
Best half peck early potatoes... ............scsccscssececccssceves 2 00 1 00 
Best half peck potatoes for winter and spring................. 2 00 1 00 
best. Ralf peck: (ONIONS: 2.<~;:<<sn0genaeeeweaancines teecendameateek saxon 2 00 1 00 
Best half peeks (UTnUps sq.» sececcss ccrseasiecchs ss cles ceuecacteereeneeere 2 00 gi 00 
Bes tihalf Meck sVCOwws cuecc ce csscgssaemacsnunersees uecetee sacs ceeneee 1 00 50 
Best half peck VUE Mishoo): pasnocaco, ceanodcecoctococtiasoan Gosesonero eso 1 00 50 
Best half peck Carrots, scacoses-0s-cscsscesasseucsasenssesssavaccces 1 00 50 
BestHmb bard iSquagh’s.. <2. .ccccenensctescssccncmenescccses cesses eteee 1 00 50 
Bestibun ch Cel ery c..cscdcssecnes soe -stencsasedne celles taveeesavede'sase- 1 00 50 
BestrwilberCADDAGC: .zecsastcscotevcrcersssoccecepacccismesaeacacsaccee 1 00 50 

SEEDS. 


Best display of Minnesota garden seeds, first premium, $5; second, $3. 


PANTRY STORES. 


Best display canned fruits, $3; second best, $2. 

Best display jellies, $2; second best, $1. * . 
Best jar mixed pickles, $1; second best, 50 cents. 

Best sample home-made vinegar, $1; second best, 50 cents. 

Best sample comb honey, $1; second best, 50 cents. 

Best sample strained honey, $1; second best, 50 cents. 


WORKS OF ART. 


Collection of paintings, fruits and flowers, first premium, $5; second, $3. 

Best single fruit painting, $3; second best, $2. 

Display garden tools and horticultural implements, certificate of honorable 
mention. 

Exhibitors are expected to make their entries the first day. All exhibits 
must be in place by 10 o’clock A. M., the second day. 

Competition shall be open to all, but it is expected that the annual member- 
ship fee will be contributed unless exhibitors are members of the Society. 


| MINNESOTA 
STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


ANNUAL WINTER MEETING 


AT THE STATE CAPITOL, ST. PAUL, TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, 
THURSDAY AND FRIDAY, JANUARY 18, 19, 20, AND 21, 1887, 
In JoINnT SESSION WITH STATE AMBER CANE 


ASSOCIATION. 


The twentieth annual winter meeting of the State Horticul- 
tural Society, held at room No. 16, state capitol, St. Paul, con- 
vened on Tuesday morning, Jan. 18, 1887. The meeting was 
called to order at 11 o’clock, by the president, Wyman Elliot, 
of Minneapolis. 

Prayer was offered by J. S. Harris, of La Crescent. 

President Elliot announced the following committees: 

Committee on Award of Premiums: Prof. D. R. Maginnis, 
St. Paul; C. L. Smith, Minneapolis; J. 8S. Harris, La Crescent. 

Committee on Final Resolutions: A. W. Latham, Excelsior; 
J. T. Grimes, Minneapolis; E. H. 8S. Dartt, Owatonna. 

Committee on Obituary: J.S. Harris, La Crescent; Peter M. 
Gideon, Excelsior; W. H. Brimhall, St. Paul. 

Committee on Hall: Prof. D. R. Maginnis and Capt. R. 
Blakeley, St. Paul; C. L. Smith, Minneapolis. 

President Elliot stated that it was thought desirable to make 
a change in the program, to have the lecture of President 
Northrup delivered on Wednesday instead of Thursday evening, 
and the committee on hall were requested to ascertain if the 


hall of the House of Representatives could be secured, and to 
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invite the members of the legislature to be present on that 
occasion. 

The balance of the forenoon was devoted to the arrangement. 
of exhibits. 

On motion, the meeting adjourned until 2 o’clock P. M. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


TUESDAY, JAN. 18, 1887. 


The meeting was called to order by President Elliot at 2 
o’ clock P. M. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 


Prof. D. R. Maginnis, of the St. Paul Farmer, was introduced 
and delivered the following address of welcome: 

Gentlemen of the State Horticultural and Amber Cane Associations of 

Minnesota: 

Through the courtesy of your committee I am here to-day to 
welcome you to the capital city of Minnesota; a city in whose 
greatness and substantial prosperity, as with its younger but 
equally vigorous sister, Minneapolis, we all take a just pride; if 
only because they are a reflex of the causes which make them; 
for the nature of the country to which cities are tributary de- 
termines their growth as inflexibly as the forces which limit our 
existence. By askilful adaptation of means to the end success 
has often crowned the efforts where conditions are not in the 
highest degree propitious, and difficulties seemed insurmount- 
able. The very features of our climate, which fit it in such an 
eminent degree for the growth of the cereals and for the physi- 
cal well being of our kind, do not offer the most favorable con- 
ditions for certain of our larger fruits, but who shall say that 
Minnesota will not yet send coals to Neweastle by exporting 
apples to Michigan and pears to the Golden State. I see before 
me the faces of men who have devoted years of painstaking ob- 
servation and patient experiments to the origination of new and 
acclimatization of known varieties of fruits, and your work has 
surely not been in vain, for although the unprecedented cold of 
the last three winters has blasted many a promising orchard, 
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and with it the hopes of the owner, still the few varieties of 
trees which have passed through the frigid ordeal unscathed 
clearly demonstrate the fact that apples can be grown in Minne- 
sota. Surely the people of the State owe a liberal meed of 
gratitude to your society and to its individual members who, 
ignoring money considerations, have given time and energies to 
a work often full of discouragements and disappointments, and 
every success of which is general benefit to the whole people. 
Gentlemen of the Amber Cane Association: Untimely frosts 
have occasionally nipped your crops of cane but not your en- 
thusiasm for your work. Your mission is to fix the carbon fur- 
nished by the sun, through the stalk of cane and transmute it 
successfully into the sugar and syrup of commerce. Recent ex- 
periments in the new diffusion process at Fort Scott, Kan., 
with which you are no doubt familiar, make it probable that 
this country may yet produce the bulk of the sugar which it 
consumes, and the syrup made from the amber cane already has 


_ an enviable reputation in the market. Our warm summers and 


rich soils offer more favorable conditions of growth than the 
sugar districts of Europe and resolve the question into one of 
the proper plant and right kind of appliances to effect the de- 
sired result. 

Gentlemen, we welcome you to St. Paul, and trust that your 
deliberations may be appreciated by the public in the manner 
which their importance demands. ; 


RESPONSE TO THE ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 


S. M. Owen, of the Farm, Stock and Home, Minneapolis, 
responded on behalf of, the Society. He said: 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


The formal acknowledgment, in mere words, of so hearty a 
welcome as the one just given us, would seem to be a work of 
supererogation. The proper place for the true response to such 
eordiality should be in the heart, and not upon the tongue. 
There may seem to be an incongruity of flowers, fruits and sweets 
in a realm of winter carnival. It may, however, be appropriate 
for me, as the present mouthpiece of this Society, to briefly refer 
to some of its characteristics and labors, which inspired the 
pleasant words just said of it. 

Horticulture, the best, the finest, the most intelligent cul- 
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ture—the belles lettres of agriculture, is something vastly 
different in a region of antipodal éxtremes—in a region 
where tropical heat is displaced by polar cold from what it 
is in more congenial climes. This Society came into existence 
at a time when the belief was almost universal that fruit grow- 
ing was one of the impossibilities of this region. It was said 
that nothing of the fruit kind would grow here, save insignificant 
berries, which could mature under sun-protecting leaves and 
grasses; and crab apples and plums sufficiently bitter and 
sour to excite the contempt and disgust of Jack Frost... This ver- 
dict of man seemed to be warranted by the evidences of nature, 
so that it may well be said, the obstacles which confronted the 
infancy of the Society were really appalling. 

It shall be no part of my mission to tell in detail what the So- 
ciety has accomplished during the last quarter of a century. 
The story of its successes is more eloquently. told in the luscious 
fruit, fragrant flower, thrifty orchard and succulent vegetable 
than any mortal tongue can tell it. Ina region where the heat 
of summer is always as great an obstacle as the cold of winter, 
something more than mere planting, tilling and pruning has been 
required; the work of hands alone could never have materialized 
into the grand results of to-day; it had to be supplemented by 
the work of brains; thought has guided the hand, and thought 
itself has been cultivated and strengthend by your annual meet- 
ings like this; meetings where experiences have been exchanged, 
discoveries disclosed, lessons taught and learned, and where, by 
friendly intellectual controversies, you have been made stronger 
and better for your future work. 

I feel warranted in likening this meeting to a council of war. 
Since your last conncil you have been doing active campaign 
work. Each one of your experimental stations a fort; each farm 
where fruit growing was attempted an outpost; every worker 
in the cause a soldier and hero. Another season of aggressive 
warfare with the powers of earth and air has closed. You 
have retired within your fortifications, are entirely upon the 
defensive. Your tenderly cared for plants are now prone upon 
the cold, but not unkind, bosom of Mother Earth, getting, you 
feel sure, sufficient protection to enable them to reward you dur- 
ing the coming season; your trees are protected by your prayers, 
all you can do for them, and now, while the habitations of the 
children of your labor and solicitude are being assailed by the 
‘cavalry of the winds, and the infantry of the snows,’’ while 
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your ‘‘dearest foe’’ is doing his worst, you come together to re- 
joice over successes, deplore failures, consult as to ways and 
means of tempering the tree to the fierce wind and cruel frost; 
about adding a choicer sweet to the product of the vine, greater 
size to the berry, a richer blush to the cheek of the apple, and 
carrying your conquest a little further towards the realms of 
eternal snow; you are here to be told of successes which will de- 
light you, that is human; to be told of failures which willsadden 
but not dishearten you, that is heroic! 

You certainly will not accuse me of flattery when I character- 
ize the labors of this Society as heroic. The highest type of 
heroism is a persistent struggle towards a definite end — which 
is to be fruitful of good to humanity— regardless of failures, 
disappointments and losses. You who have never experienced 
the pang, can have no conception of what it is to lose —by 
some sudden climatic freak — a favorite fruit tree; one which you 
tenderly planted, carefully nursed, solicitously watched; a tree 
that with each succeeding year bore a richer crop of hope, as it 
neared the time for bearing the more material product; then 
came the full fruition, the red-ripe gift from Pomona, plucked 
from the gracefully bending boughs, the first born of the holy 
wedlock between your intelligentlabor and patient waiting. As 
the first lisped ‘‘ papa’’ or ‘‘mamma”’ is the mystic password 
which admits your babe into hitherto unoceupied recesses of 
your heart, so does the taste of the first fruits of the tree you have 
planted, tended, watched, introduce you to sensations new 
and strange, and inspires you with an affection you never be- 
lieved you could bestow upon an inanimate and so commonplace 
a thing asaitree. As time goes on, the tree flourishes, grows 
in size, beauty and fruitfulness; you begin to regard it as a part 
of yourself; with much satisfaction you contemplate that each 
additional wrinkle on your aging face has its fellow in an annuul 
circle within the trunk of your favorite tree. You feelthat it is 
not only going to be a solace to you in your old age, a comfort 
and a joy to your posterity but a monument to yourself, of 
which you will be vastly more proud thau of the tallest shaft 
of richest marble. 

But now comes a frost— ‘‘a killing frost’? —and when you 
think, good easy man, full surely your tree is an ‘ironclad,’ 
nips its root and falls, as do your hopes, and the well-directed 
labors of a lifetime. Who can blame youif you exclaim, as 
did Wolsey, ‘‘vain pomp and glory of this world, I hate ye!”’ 
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Or, iflike Lear, for one awful moment, you rebel against Omnip- 
otence, and curse the elements! But the faithful, sturdy horti- 
culturists of this ‘‘frozen North’”’ are made of ‘‘sterner stuff’? 
than this. The fate of the one tree I have noted has been du- 
plicated in thousands of instances; the effect upon the heart, 
the sentiment and the resolution has been multiplied innumer- 
ably, yet it did not discourage, did not daunt the spirit of many 
of the old soldiers of the orchard, vineyard and garden, who had 
enlisted for the war and knew not the bugle call of retreat, nor 
recognized the sensation of defeat. Old men, whose whitening 
hairs and failing strength proclaimed the probability of their 
never tasting the fruits of their present labor, again planted with 
the enthusiasm of youth, thankful if they could have it said of 
them after death: ‘‘He was one of the grand old workers to 
whom we are now indebted for our glorious heritage of fruit, in a 
region where the elements had evidently denied such a boon. 
Now, in conclusion, I want to say that such devotion to a 
cause, such persistent effort in the face of disappointments and 
failures, such indomitable courage, such intelligently directed 
labor, such patient waiting, and unconquerable energy can never 
find full, complete, entire fruition until we see the north pole 
festooned with fruits, flowers and vegetables grown on the ‘spot. 


REPORTS FROM LOCAL SOCIETIES. 


The secretary then read the report of the secretary of the 
Hennepin County Horticultural Society and Market Gardeners 
Association. 


REPORT OF THE HENNEPIN COUNTY HORTICULTU- 
RAL SOCIETY AND MARKET GARDNERS 
ASSOCIATION. 


To the Secretary of the Minnesota State Horticultural Society : 
There has been little in the transactions of the Hennepin County 
Horticultural Society and Market Gardeners Association during 
the past year to elicit any special comment. The meetings have 
been well attended. Papers bearing upon many of the subjects 
which form the aim of the society have been read. Several of these 
papers have been of unusual interest, and it is to be hoped will 
find a place in your report, as the facts therein stated should be 
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placed as prominently before the public as possible. Notable 
among these papers are the following: G. 8. Woolsey in an arti- 
ele entitle ‘‘ The Propagation and Cultivation ofthe Strawberry.”’ 
Another by C. L. Smith on ‘‘Strawberries and their Cultiva- 
tion.’”?’ One by N. H. Reeves onthe ‘‘ Formation and Manage- 
ment of Hotbeds.’’? One by J. J. Nudd upon the ‘‘Successful 
Raising of Celery in Minnesota.”’ 

The weekly meetings of the society have been well attended. 
In order to reawaken the society to increased usefulness, the 
matter was broached of having a meeting of the society during 
the latter part of January and securing as speakers for the oc- 
-easion men of wide reputation in the branches in which the 
society is particularly interested. With that end in view the 
secretary corresponded with several gentlemen who were unable, 
however, to accept the invitations on account of the pressure of 
other duties. The object of this endeavor was to stimulate the 
public to new interest in the pursuits of the Horticultural So- 
ciety and Market Gardeners Association of this State, and to 
allow Minnesota Horticulturists to become personally acquainted 
with those of other states. 

The annual address from the president, J. S. Gray, contained 
several suggestions that are of great importance. One being 
that necessary steps be taken to enfore the laws prohibiting the 
destruction of insect-eating birds, and that the importance of 
taking steps to nullify as much as possible the ravages of insects, 
who yearly destroy crops to the value of one-fifth of the entire 
agricultural production of this State, be urged upon the legis- 
lature. 

The annual meeting of the society, held Saturday, Jan. 9, 
1887, resulted in the election of the following officers for the en- 
suing year: 

President — J. S. Gray. 

Vice President — Wm. Lyons. 

Secretary and Treasurer — Prof. L. Asire. 


Respectfully submitted. 
r J. EK. NORTHRUP. 


The secretary then read the following report: 
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OLMSTED COUNTY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


To the Secretary of the Minnesota State Horticultural Society: 


The annual meeting of this society for the election of officers 
and the transaction of other business was held at the City Hall in 
the city of Rochester, on the eighth of January, at 2 0’clock P. 
M., President A. W. Sias in the chair. 

The meeting being called to order thereupon the president 
read his annual address; also read aletter from 8S. D. Hillman, of 
Minneapolis, upon the subject of fruit culture, and an interest- 
ing and instructive paper by J. 8S. Harris upon the subject 
‘* Insects Injurious to Vegetation. ”’ 

After a general discussion upon the subject of small fruits the 
meeting proceeded to the election of officers for the ensuing 
year, with results as follows: 

President—A. W. Sias. 

Vice President—J. D. Swain. 

Secretary—M. J. Hoag. 

Treasurer—W ayland Stedman. 

Executive Committee—J. D. Swain, M. J. Hoag, Wayland 
Stedman. 

LDibrarian—Mrs. EB. Stansbury. 

The treasurer’s report was read and accepted. ; 

Receipts, $9.30; disbursements, $8.25; balance in treasury, 
$1.05. 

Meeting adjourned sine die. 


M. J. HoAG, Secretary. 


The following report was read by the secretary: 
M’LEOD COUNTY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


GLENCOE, MInNN., Jan. 17, 1887. 
S. D. Hillman, Secretary, ete., Minneapolis, Minn., 

DEAR Sir: As the storm prevents my being with you to- 
morrow, I will send you by to-day’s mail a brief account of our 
last annual meeting. As provided by our constitution, the an- 
nual meeting of the McLeod County Horticultural Society was 
held the second Tuesday of the present month in G. A. R. Hall, 
this city. The meeting was called to order at 2 o’clock P. M. 


e 
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President Cutler presented an annual address, which was full of 
encouraging advice. Mr. Benjamin, of Hutchinson, told how 


‘he had succeeded and failed in his twenty years of experiment- 


ing in fruit growing. ‘‘ Notes by the Wayside,’’ a paper read 
by President Cutler, was full of interest to the society. The 
reports of secretary and treasurer showed an increase in mem- 
bers to twenty-six, and a balance in treasurer’s hands of seven 
dollars and ninety-two cents. The officers of last year are re- 
tained for the ensuing one, as follows: 

President—Milon Cutler, Sumter. 

Vice Presidant—H. Getchell, Glencoe. 

Secretary-—H. I. Corson, Glencoe. 

Treasurer—J. Nobles, Glencoe. 

Executive Committee—Carl Hagan, Sumter; Dr. Benjamin, Hut- 
chinson, and Jacob Koons, of Penn. Respectfully, 

H. I. Corson, Secretary. 


RAMSEY COUNTY AGRICULTURAL AND HORTI- 
CULTURAL SOCIETY. 


S. D. Hillman, Secretary, ete.: . 

The Ramsey County Agricultural and Horticultural Society 
has about fifty-five members, and the meetings are held on the 
third Saturday of each month, at Turner Hall, St. Paul. At 
those meetings papers are read and discussed on various subjects 
pertaining to agriculture and horticulture. The society always 
did exhibit at the state fairs, at Rochester, Owatonna and St. 
Paul, and generally was awarded first premium for the best ex- 
hibit of agriculture made by any county, and in 1885 was award- 
ed the silk banner valued at $150, which actually makes it the 
banner society of the State. In 1886 the manager of the state 
fair very unwisely barred our society from competing for any 
premium offered for county exhibits. The matter was discussed 
at one of the meetings and it was resolved that neither the so- 
ciety nor any of its members would exhibit at the state fair of 
1886; consequently most of the space set apart for vegetables was 
vacant, and the visitors to the state fair were deprived of seeing 
one of the finest displays of vegetables, fruits, ete., ever made 
in the State,-which the society would have made had it not been 
barred. 
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At the meeting held Feb. 19, 1887, E. F. Lemke, Peter 
Bohland, Nich. Pothen, Aug. Giesmann, Peter Hahn and Fred. 
Spangenberg were appointed a committee with power to pur- 
chase a lot in St. Paul for the purpose of erecting a hall thereon, 
in which, when completed, the meetings, fairs, etc., will be held. 

At the last annual meeting the following officers were elected: 

President — Adam Bobhland. 

Vice President — Nich. Pothen. 

Secretary — Louis Edlefsen. 

Financial Secretary — Fred Spangenberg. 

Treasurer — August Giesmann. 

Hxecutive Committee— Aug. Richter, F. W. Muller and Chas. 
Bunde. Respectfully yours, ete., 

ADAM BOHLAND, President. 


The secretary read the following report: 


MINNESOTA VALLEY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


IT have but a brief report to present. The Minnesota Valley 
Horticultural Society ‘is yet alive, and though scarcely two 
years old it has attained a growth far beyond our most sanguine 
expectations as to the interest manifested, and is fully up to our 
anticipations as to numbers. We have now one hundred and 
twelve members in good standing, being a gain of forty-four 
since our report of last winter; and I would say here that our 
strength is augmented by the increased membership of the past 
year far beyond what the mere numbers would indicate. Our 
membership of two years ago was obtained by persistent effort, 
and for the purpose, mainly, of trying an experiment, while 
those of the past year came in almost without an effort, and are 
mainly men and women of mature age and of ripe experience in 
that which is of the most importance to us as a society. 

We held our summer meeting on the thirtieth of June, in a 
grove. Mr. J. S. Harris, of La Crescent, was in attendance at 
that meeting, and added very materially to the life and interest 
of the occasion. And here allow me to make a brief quotation 
from the minutes of that meeting: 

‘At 2 o’clock p. m. Mr. Harris took up the fsubject of 
horticulture, mapping out the whole field which the subject 
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embraces— which is indeed a wide one—and closed by giving 
an object lesson in budding fruit trees. Then followed a shower 
of questions from the audience on the various topics presented, 
which were answered by the speaker to the entire satisfaction of 
the people.”’ 

We held our second annual meeting in Winter’s Hall, in 
‘Granite Falls, on the twenty-eighth and twenty-ninth of Decem- 
ber last. We held five sessions, three the first day and two the 
second. At 2 o’clock P. M. of the second day the following offi- 
cers were elected for the ensuing year: 

President—O. E. Saunders. 

Secretary—A. B. Regester. 

Treasurer—W. J. Rice. 

Vice Presidents—J. Cook, J. J. Mooney, Mrs. H. E. Morrill, 
Mrs. 8. A. Hall, C. A. Sargent. 

Directors—J. B. Smith, A. W. Knox, Mrs. O. E. Saunders. 

The young ladies and gentlemen are becoming interested in 
horticulture through the influence of our society, and are tak- 
ing hold of the work in good earnest. Let me relate an inci- 
dent: Prof. Hall, of Wood Lake, was booked for a paper on 
the cultivation of potatoes, to be read at our winter meeting, 


just past. Mr. Hall was unable to attend the meeting, so he got 


his son, about eighteen years old, to prepare the paper and read 
it in his stead; and while this paper was being prepared a 
younger son, u little boy but seven years old, asked his father 
the privilege of writing a paper on potato culture. Consent 
was given on condition that he should write it himself and read 
it at the meeting. The paper was written as per agreement, and 
when his turn came to read the little fellow stood up by his 
mother’s knee and read his paper like a little man, and the 
hearty applause which followed showed not only an interest in 
the subject presented but in the manly courage of that little 
boy; and let me say, as a matter of fact, that the subject of 
potato culture presented by those boys called out more interest- 
ing discussion than any other subject presented during the 
sessions of the meeting. 

Now a word on the good work accomplished by our society. 
It has created an increased interest in fruit culture and general 
horticultural work; it has stimulated a desire to plant more or- 
namental and forest trees in our public grounds and along the 
highways. The county superintendents of schools in Yellow 
Medicine and Chippewa counties have agreed to work up an in- 
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terest in the adornment of school grounds in their respective 
counties, and as the president of our society is the superin- 
tendent of schools in Chippewa County, we look for grand re- 
sults in that direction. And as further evidence of prosperity, 
I will state that near the close of our last meeting, and at the 
close of the discussion following a paper on canning fruits by 
Mrs. O. E. Saunders, a committee was appointed to investigate 
and ascertain as far as possible the best known methods of can- 
ning fruits and vegetables, and report at a subsequent meeting. 
This opened the door for committees, resulting in the appoint- 
ment of six additional committees to take charge of and report 
upon as many parts of the work in hand, including one upon 
horticultural fairs either in connection with our agricultural 
society or otherwise. 

Perhaps a word as to our finances will be in place here. The 
treasurer’s report showed a balance in the treasury of six dollars 
and seven cents, which, added to six dollars and seventy-five 
cents obtained as membership fees at the meeting after the 
treasurer’s report was in, gave us twelve dollars and eighty-two 
cents; but, as was the case last year, the treasury will be nearly 
emptied by our attendance at the meeting at St. Paul this week. 
A membership fee of twenty-five cents is but barely sufficient 
to meet our expenses, keeping us on the ragged edge of bank- 
ruptey, but we dare not raise the fee till we get more firmly es- 
tablished, so that we can afford to lose the few that may be 
sacrificed by the change. Thus we have fairly started with a 
hope that we may not run at a rate of speed beyond our powers 
of endurance nor take upon ourselves burdens which we can 
not carry through. 
A. B. REGESTER, Secretary. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. . 


FROM CALIFORNIA. 


. SAN DIEGO, CAL., Dec. 4, 1886. 
SD. Hillman, Secretary, ete. 

Yours of eighteenth ult. came to hand a day or two 
ago and contents noted. In reply will say I would like the 
books you speak of, but can not very conveniently drop in and 
get them at present. In regard to the books Prof. Winchell 
wishes, I will say I have no objections; do as the rest of the 
committee, yourself and President Elliot, wish, and I will be sat- 
isfied. I have been here since November 23rd, and I 
have been busy all the time. My wife says she can not hardly 
get sight of me during the day. I have been looking after 
ranches, orange groves, vineyards, lots, etc.; there is a whole 
army of real estate agents here, and they are so anxious to show 
and sell property that I have lots of free rides and plenty of 
chances to see and learn about the farms, ranches, vineyards and 
city lots, and if you and President Elliot wish, I have no doubt 
but that I could get donated for exhibition at the winter meet- 
ing a fine box of fruits from this country, and if by chance I 
should buy a fruit ranch, I would be glad to contribute my share. 

I have been here with Wm. E. Brimhall, W. B. Quinn and 
their wives five weeks to-day, and they say they have not seen 
but one cloudy day since they came. Mr. and Mrs, Quinn have 
no fire in their rooms. We havea nice sunny room and fireplace 
and have a fire nearly every morning and evening. There is 
some fog early, but most of the time itis bright, pleasant sunshine 
and has been from 50° to 80° in the shade; they have no frost 
except on low grounds andin valleys. I have talked of buying 
two lots containing ten and thirty-seven one-hundredths acres, 
all set in fruit and mostly in bearing. I shall know within two or 
three days. There is the finest fig orchard I have seen; orange 
trees loaded with fruit; lemons, limes, apricots, almonds, plums, 
olives, grapes, English walnuts, apples, pears, etc. Ishould like 
to take you through the place and show you. There are wind- 
mills and steam engines for pumping, three or four wells and 
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plenty of water, with iron pipes laid all over.the grounds for 
irrigation, but of course I have to pay well for it all. 

There is more building now going on here than in any city of 
its size I ever saw, and you know I have seen both St. Paul 
and Minneapolis grow up from smaller towns than this now is. 
The climate, the weather, the beauty of scenery, the bay, the 
ocean, the best harbor on the Pacific coast all tend, with the 
fruits and flowers, to make the place attractive. I have seen 
bananas growing here, heliotrope and roses, morning glories and 
many Other flowers are common in most yards; such geraniums as 
we saw yesterday and such cactus as we saw growing wild; two 
were at least fifteen feet high and one I should judge was twenty- 
five feet high! 

Pardon me for thus intruding upon your valuable time, but I 
so enjoy the bright flowers and warm sunshine after leaving St. 
Paul November 17th in that terrible snow storm and lying snow 
bound all night at Manly Junction, Iowa, that I can not help 
speaking of it and the contrast. Ido not think after this you 
will wish me to write anything for the meeting, but will try and 
send some fruit for exhibition if youand Mr. Elliot wish it and 
think it would be of interest to the Society, as you know you all 
have my best wishes for the success of the Minnesota State Hor- 
ticultural Society. Yours sincerely, 

TRUMAN M. SMITH. 


FROM L. M. FORD. 


SAN DiEGoO, CAL., Jan. 7, 1837. 
Friend Hillman: ' 

I have just received, by way of Los Angeles, where we lived 
until four weeks ago, your program for meeting of State Horti- 
cultural Society. 

Mr. Brimhall, who also lives here, suggested the idea of writ- 
ing you something, which please find inclosed. Do what you 
like with it, and tell all my old friends, including the father of 
Minneapolis (Col. Stevens), to come down and see us. 

Truman M. Smith is here, as well as Brimhall, Quinn and 
many others. 

We all sympathize with those who live in a land of blizzards, 
cyclones, and thunder storms. Yours truly, 

L. M. Forp. 

P. 8.—I forgot to include mosquitoes and bedbugs, which do 
not trouble us here. 
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FLORICULTURE IN SOUTH CALIFORNIA. 
By L. M. Ford, San Diego, Cal. 


To one who has resided so many years in the cold and stormy 
North, the change from St. Paul, Minn., to the extreme south- 
ern end of California seems more like a dream than a stern 
reality. Nor did I ever dream, even three years ago, that my 
home, as well as that of some others who settled in 1850, where 
now is growing up the great dual city ofthe mighty Northwestern 
Empire, would now be where there is really no winter, and we 
only use the term from force of habit. 

Two years ago, some letters from this State, by a fair correspond- 
entofthe Pioneer Press, attracted my attention, and being quite 
unwell, I was only too glad to learn more in regard to a land 
where the floral treasures I had so fondly cared for in the green- 
house were wont to revel in their beauty, every month in the 
year, and after a manner that can not be equaled in the finest 
bay window or conservatory. Where, too, the delicate hum- 
mingbird and the ‘‘ busy bee’’are seen, both in Juneand January, 
gaily flitting from flower to flower, in search of the nectar they 
love so well. 

And now that I am here and have seen with my own eyes the 
wonderful product, of this incomparable land, I can most truth- 
fully exclaim, with the poet, ‘‘ December’s as pleasant as May.’’ 

Here in San Diego it is not an exaggeration to say that the 
last month of the twelve is far more pleasant than May in the 
land where I was somewhat busily engaged in horticultural work 
for more than a third of a century, though in looking back it all 
seems but a few brief months. 

In Minnesota, as all know, it is not deemed safe to set out our 
tenderest plants until the last of May or first of June, while here 
it’s arare thing for even alternanthera to be killed by frost, 
except in low places. An old settler tells me his Poinsettia pul- 
cherrima has been injured only three times during a residence 
here of fifteen years, while such things as geraniums, verbenas, 
abutilons, roses, pansies, petunias, habrothamus and most 
greenhouse plants that endure a little frost, are never killed but 
growtoanimmensesize. Indeedsomethings we used to know only 
as little pot plants, here become quite large trees. This applies 
to lantanas, hibiscus, flowering maples, habrothamus, olean- 
_ ders, roses, and some others, while the heliotrope can often be 
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seen at the top of a two-story house, in good soil and proper 
training. 

This climate can be readily understood by those who never 
saw California, if they will bear in mind the great fact that 
most of our wind is from the Pacific Ocean, which in this 
Jatitude varies in temperature only two or three degrees the year 
round. Hence, near the coast, July is only from twelve to fif- 
teen degrees warmer than January. 

As the earth is warmed by the sun, the heated air rises and 
cooler air comes from the bay, so it never gets very hot. After 
sundown, when the land is cool, a current comes from the east 
to fill the vacuum on the water where it is warmer, and air rises 
in accordance with a well-known law of nature.. 

The high mountains on the north and northeast prevent cold 
winds from sweeping down upon us, which is another cause of 
of our exemption from frost. These are the reasons, in a nut- 
shell, why there is really summer the year round in Southern 
California, near the coast, while snow may be seen on our high- 
est’ mountains nearly all the year. It is not to be wondered at, 
therefore, that it is the home of Flora, as well as Pomona. 

But our Eastern friends must not think all these choice things 
from even the tropics, aS well as semi-tropics, are had without 
labor. Even the Garden of Eden had to be tended and carefully 
cultivated; so here we must give them plenty of care, not only 
cultivating and weeding, but what is most essential, the water- 
ing during the many rainless months. After the winter rains 
begin is when South California is most attractive and when 
most visitors come to see her wonderful products, not only of 
choice fruits, but all the charms of our beautiful Flora that are 
seen on every hand, both wild and cultivated. 

SAN DIEGO, CAL., Jan. 6, 1887. 


| 
. 


FROM WASHINGTON. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 29, 1886. _ 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


Division of Pomology. 
_ &. D. Hillman, Secretary, ete., 


My DEAR SIR AND FRIEND: Isee bya recent circular from 


your office, received by this department, that there will be a 
meeting of the fruit growers of your State, at St. Paul, Jan. 18 
to 21, 1887. 

It would afford me great pleasure to be present on that occa- 

4 ‘sion, were it not for the urgency of business here. This division, 

4 

: 


so recently established, has only just sprouted, and if it is to 
grow into a fruitful tree, it must be tenderly cared for now in its 
early stages. I shall not be able to leave the office for more than 
two or three days at a time, until I get things into good working 


order. But it is my desire to visit your State and personally 
. acquaint myself with your conditions in some degree, and if pos- 
sible, put this division inf living, working relations with your 
i 7 Society and people. : 


Anything that we can do will be done wall pleasure. Let me 


. 
.a7iJ 


to receive information concerning new fruits, and specimens of 
the same whenever possible. Can you not send mea box of speci- 
mens correctly labeled, and with name of the growers, to study 
and compare with those from other states, and to place on the 
table in this office, to show to visiters as coming from Min- 


_ nesota. 
Yours fraternally, 


H. E. VAN DEMAN, 
Chief Pomological Division. 


A letter was also read from Mr. Van Deman relative to 


» 
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so as not to conflict in that respect. 


FROM CANADA. ; 


ABBOTTSFORD, QUE., Oct. 25, 1886. 
_ WS. D. Hillman, Secretary, ete.: 
Please except my thanks for copy of Minnesota State Horti- 


_ ¢ultural Society. As your climate is even more trying than 
ate 


suggest that you mention in your next meeting my earnest desire 


changing the date of annual meetings of this Society, and others, 


v 
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ours, your reports are read with great interest by us. TI have 
been absent in Russia again, or would have replied before. . 
Yours truly, 
CHAS. GIBB. 


Also the following, under date Nov. 8, 1886: 


Your kind letter of the thirtieth of October I find yet unan- 
swered. I am doing my best to get through with some horti- 
cultural and other correspondence so as to give my entire time 
to some other matters, and I regret I can not promise you any- 
thing for your Minnesota meeting. I am over busy now. So 
please excuse me, as it is not want of will. Yours truly, 

C.* GIBB.. 


7 sy 


o On motion of Mr. Sias, Mr. Gibb was. made: an honorary life: 
; member of the Society. 


FROM MICHIGAN. 


+ 


The following letter from T. T. Lyon, president of the Michi- 
gan State Horticultural Society, was read: 


Sree ae tk oh a, 
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SouTtH HAVEN, MIcH., Dec. 29, 1886. 


S. D. Hillman, Secretary, ete.: 


I am under obligations for a copy of your program for the 
twentieth annual meeting of your State Horticultural Society.” 7 
py was greatly interested, not to say surprised in looking over the 
; exhibit of fruits from your State, at the New Orleans Exposi- 
‘aa tion, and especially so to see among them well-ripened Catawbas, 
‘ a variety whose home proper is in the Ohio Valley, and which - 
we in Southern Michigan only ripen. with certainty in our ; 

more favorable localities. 

Tt would be a great pleasure to me to be with you and to learn. 
how this is done, and to make the acquaintance of the horticul- 
turists of your State; but Iregret to say that press of other du- 

v ties at present render this impossible. . 

Wishing you the compliments of the season and trusting that 

your gathering many prove both pleasant and profitable. 
I ite yours respectfully, 
T. T. LYOne 


| 
Ce ee Se 
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FROM WISCONSIN. 


Mr. Tuttle, of Baraboo, sent specimens of apple wood and the © 


following letter in reference to the same. 


% BARABOO, WIs., Jan. 15, 1887. 
S. D. Hillman, Esq.: 

In showing the blocks of wood, show the old varieties of 
American apples by themselves, and the old Russians and erabs 
by themselves. In this way the relative hardiness is better 
shown. 

I should like very much to be at your meeting, but expect to 
beat the lowa meeting, which occurs at the same time. Every 
year strengthens my faith in the Russians, and I have no doubt 
we shall see healthy orchards scattered throughout the whole 
prairie region of the Northwest. Yours, ete., 

‘A. G. TUTTLE, 


LIST OF APPLE WOOD. 


Following is the list of varieties included in specimens: 

Crabs: Hyslop, Transcendent, Brier’s Sweet, Whitney No. 20. 

Old Ironclads: Pewaukee, Walbridge, Utters, Red Astra- 
chan, Golden Russet, Willow, Fameuse, Plumb Cider,_ St. 
Lawrence. | 

These blocks were cut from the best tree and the best limb on 
the tree, of the old sorts. 

Twenty-five Russian and one American variety; classified as 
to relative hardness as lists 1, 2 and 3. 

List 1: Garden, Hibernal, Arabian, Vassilis Largest, Yellow 
Anis, Blue Anis, Red Anis, Charlamoff, Repka, Enormous, 
ZLuzoff, Early Glass, Switzer. | 

List 2: White Krim, Beautiful Arcade, Sugar Barbel, Golden 
White, Lord’s Apple, Glass, Green Transparent, Early Cham- 
pagne. 

List 3: Longfield, Alexander, Borsdorf, Duchess; Wealthy, 
American. 

These blocks are a true sample of the trees, and came from 
orchard trees which have been bearing five years. Trees have 
been set ten years and over. 
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‘ FROM GEO. P. PEFFER. * 


PEWAUKEE, WIs., Dec. 2, 1886. 


S. D. Hillman, Secretary, ete.: 

Your letter of November 20th was received on 29th. Yes, see . 
that the paper I sent to last winter’s meeting caused discussion 
and fetched out some facts, so that the public will find that there 
is as much risk in planting Russian varieties as any others. I 
still hold to it that our fruit trees, to give satisfaction, have to ” 
be grown from seed raised in about the same latitude and — 4 
neighborhood where wanted. 

I shall probably attend your meetings this winter, and hope q 
to see many of our fruit growers. } 


Cordially yours, GEO. P. PEFFER. a 
a y FROM F, K. PHCENIX. s 
ae DELAVAN, WIs., Dec. 28, 1886. Y 
4 7 Friend Hillman: : 
ae Thanks for notice of winter meeting. I beg to ask if your a 
re E Society has sufficiently worked the Ironclad seed-saving and 
: i - sowing, the Ironclad seedling-growing and testing scheme, as ~ 
a the best, surest, swiftest way out of this wilderness of tender 4 
k: varieties. 4 
ct A prince fitting up a magnificent new estate had already spent it 
i . fifty years and fabulous wealth in vain. At last he called ona ; 
MY very modest master workman, of whose wondrous skill he had 
ho before heard. ‘‘Can you do this job?’ said the prince. ‘‘I Y 
Et can,’”’ was the quiet answer. ‘‘For how much money?” said the 
‘y prince. The master answered, ‘‘I work not for money.” 
a _ Wherein is the cost, then?’’ asked the prince. ‘‘In patient 4 


” eare and heed taken to follow my every requirement. First and 

Ye foremost, I must have the help of every tiller of the soil we can a 
os enlist on your wide domain. I do no hasty, botch work.” i 
te ‘How long might it take?’’ queried the prince. ‘‘ That depends 4 
on the number of your workmen and their careful attention to 
my instructions. That job will take 10 or possibly 20 years.” 
‘‘Ten or 20 years longer!’ echoed the astonished prince; ‘‘ have 
I not already spent 50 years at it? And what good will your . 
help do me 10 or 20 years hence?”’ The master’s last answer 


R came: ‘‘Remember the 50 years’ time, the wealth and hopes t 
iy already wasted —and then, your children!’’ The prince went a 
q 


a a 
; 
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sadly away, muttering, ‘‘Ten or twenty years longer to wait— he 


wants no money !”’ My last view of the prince was, drunken 
and stripped of his last farthing, among a crowd of overjoyed 
tree peddlers. F. K. PHanNrIx. 


FROM IOWA. 


The following letters from Prof. Budd of the Iowa Agricul- 
tural College at Ames, were then read: 


. AMES, Iowa, Dee. 1, 1886. 
S. D. Hillman, Secretary, ete., 
My Dear Sir: Your program at hand. I much regret that 
I have not been able to meet with you and talk over our mutual 
successes and drawbacks. But year after year your annual 
meeting and ours come on the same days. Our time is fixed by 
law. Is yours? If not will you try and arrange for an earlier 


or later date next year? Yours, 
J. L. BUDD. 


Ames, IowA, Jan. 4, 1887. 


My DEAR Str: Your favor at hand. Iam also anxious fo at- 
tend our meeting at Charles City. 


This Russian fruit question has several aspects. In the north 


half of Iowa the old list dropped down to the Duchess, Tetofsky, | 


and Wealthy. I believed six years ago, and am stronger in the 
belief now, that East Europe had many varieties of really good 


apples for all seasons, and many sorts of pears, cherries, and 


plums, which would give perfect satisfaction in the north half of 
our state, and some of them in your state and the north half of 
Dakota. Acting on this belief, we have imported cions, grown 
trees, and sent them out for trial as wisely as we knew how. We 
did not expect them all to succeed, but out of them we did expect 
to secure a few treasures. We keep a careful ledger account 
with each variety we have sent out, and some of our friends who 
scold at the meanest of the varieties in quality. such as the Hiber- 
nal, Lieby, and Silken Leaf (No. 327 of Dep’t. list), will be sur- 
prised if they spend a day looking over the reports from our 
many sub-stations in regard to the perfection of tree and quality 
of fruit of very many of the new-comers from East Russia 
which have not yet fruited in your state that I know of. As 
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instance the varieties of winter apples we obtained from the 


Bogdanoff estates in Central Russia seem quite as hardy as 
Hibernal, yet their quality is not far behind that of the Baldwin. 
But I did not intend to talk of varieties. 

Another phase of the subject is that of judicious crossing for 
the south half of Iowa, and indeed for all parts of our state anda 
larger part of yours. We made successful crosses last spring of 
such choice sorts as Jonathan, Grimes Golden, Roman Stem, 
and Northern Spy, on Hibernal, Lieby, Silken Leaf, the Moscow 
cross apple, Astrokoff Glass (our 361), and other true ironclads, 
as reported from all our stations. We shall continue this work, 
and [ hope you will commence it in your state as soon as pos- 
sible. 

If you cannot get pollen at home of best winter sorts, you can 
introduce it in ample time from Southern Illinois, lowa or Indi- 
ana. Apple pollen we find to germinate perfectly after it has 
been sent in a letter across the continent and then kept in a dry 


room for two weeks. From my experience and observation in 


Europe and America, we can rest assured that whenthe mother 
stock is a fixed type of undoubted hardiness for a given section, 
the hardiness of the crossed seedling will, in nine cases out of 
ten, follow the fixed ironclad mother and the fruit in quality 
will follow the less perfectly fixed male. The season may also 
follow the mother type, hence our attempt to use those matur- 
ing their fruits late. I will only add that artificial crossing is a 
simple operation which a child may understand and accomplish; 
hence the day of chance crosses should become a thing of the 
future. 
I did not intend to say so much. Yours fraternally, 
J. L. BUDD. 


FROM WABASHA COUNTY. 


PLAINVIEW, MINN., Jan. 15, 1887. 
8S. D. Hillman, 

DEAR Stk: In reply to you request, would say. We had in 
this vicinity an abundance of apples. Small fruit was not plenty, 
owing to the drought. I have the Telford Sweet; it is a crab, it 
came into bearing this year; it is of fine quality, and we have 
some of themnow. The tree seems to be perfectly hardy. I have 
a neighbor that has a small nursery; he has-from crab seed, eight 


. 
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Piss : we 
wa ieties of apace ables of fine flavor. They came into bearing 
‘this year. 


+," 


Yours truly, 
Gro. W. HARRINGTON. 


FROM OLMSTED COUNTY. 


y DOVER CENTRE, Jan. 15, 1887. ane 


_ DEAR Str: Very much obliged for yourinvitation. I would 

_ very much like to attend the meeting and see old familiar faces 

‘3 and have a pleasant time, but as the twelfth of this month was | ia Se 
e my seventy-second birthday, it is not quiteas easy to leave home ~ ey 
: as formerly; otherwise Ishould come. I hope you will remember aa 
: q me when you distribute reports, for, although getting old, I feel _ ag 
interested as usual. Should you ever come near our neighbor- oe 

hood, come and see us. 

BS Yours in friendship, 


. 


Bhs ‘ : R. L. COTTERELL. 


a , FROM CLAY COUNTY. a 


oe ARGYLE, Oct. 7, 1886. e, o 
aS: D. Fauci, Secretary, etc., ae 
; : _ DEAR Sir: I write you in reply to yours, and to express my © 
F _ thanks and pleasure in the receipt of report of meetings of State — 
ia _ Horticultural Society, experimental station reports, etc., which IT 
am reading with pleasure and profit. 
_ Our country here being so new but little has been done in 
_ fruits or forestry, but the future will change all this to the bene- otf 
: Bs fit of both the pocket and health of our people. Fase 

I donot know that I could write anything of interest for your” 

2 State meeting, as my work has necessarily been experimental 
and on asmallscale. And the past summer proving so dry and 

_ disastrous to all fruits, I could not speak encouragingly except — 

~ for the future. 

; Hoping, however, to make theacquaintance of yourself and the 
members of the State Society, if opportunity permits, I again ~ 
Pahank you for your kindness. Respectifully yours, 

2 CHAS. T. OHMER. | 
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FROM COTTONWOOD COUNTY. 


- BINGHAM LAKE, Mrnwn., Dee. 13, 1886. 


_S. D. Hillman, Secretary, etc., 


DEAR Str: At the request of C. L. Smith, institute lecturer, 
I send you my experience in orcharding in Cottonwood County: 

In the spring of 1878 I purchased from the Phoenix Nursery, 
Bloomington, Illinois, 3,000 Wealthy, 1,000 Duchess, and 1,000: 
Tetofsky apple root grafts; also 1,000 Scotch pine, 1,000 arbor 
vite, 500 balsam fir, and 500 spruce seedlings from three to four 
inches in height. The site selected was a southeast slope. The 
soil a dark loam, ranging in depth from six inches at the north- 
west, to three or four feet at the southeast. This was prairie 
soil; no native timber in the vicinity; had been in cultivation 
six years; was plowed about six inches deep the preceding fall, 
and about eight inches again in the spring, after having about 
three inches of well-rotted stable manure spread over it. It 
was then thoroughly harrowed and marked out with plow in 
rows four feet apart and the apple root grafts set in the furrow 
and the loose dirt drawn around them with the hand. The fur- 


rows were then filled by drawing the earth into them with a 


hoe, the earth being firmly pressed around the roots by tramp- 

ing. 
The evergreens were taken into the field where they were to: 

be set in the original box in which they were received from the 


nursery. The cover of the box was removed and fine dirt was. 


sprinkled over them and worked down among them and water 
poured over them, so as to puddle them before taking them out 
of the box. They were then taken out and treated the same as. 
the apple trees. Of the apple trees, I think nine-tenths of the 


Duchess and Wealthy scions grew; of the Tetofsky only about a. 


dozen out of the thousand grew. 

I have never known one of these apple trees to be killed by 
climatic causes. I have found in pruning a few limbs that were 
black in the centre, this being the only indication of disease I 
have noticed. A few of the Duchess and Wealthy have borne 
the last two seasons, but the Tetofskys are not over five feet in 
height, and have not shown any signs of bearing. 

As to the evergreens, I lost all the spruce and firs and about 
ninety per cent of the arbor vite the first summer, and the 


_ balance of the arbor vite the second summer. But of. the 


Scotch pine I only ‘es ee in athousand. The pines — ae 
rand now from ten to twelve feet high, and from four tosix = 
“s hes in diameter, and of course make a magnificent wine 
F —— R 

_ If there are any points in my experience as given that are of : ae 
Es, value to the student of horticulture in Minnesota, I am _ F 


‘ _ happy to give them. Yours truly, a 
S.O. TAGGART. 


a 
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FROM DAKOTA. 


a DEADWOOD, DaAkorTa, July 24, 1886. 
__ _Thave quite an orchard set out at my ranch, and expect to 
have overa barrel of apples this year. I have derived great. _ 
benefit from reading accounts in Pioneer Press of your annual. 
¥ an and reports. I think this country, in the immediate. 
vicinity of the Hills, is admirably adapted to horticulture. 
Yours truly, 
/ Wo. aE: 


J The following paper was then read: 
3 COLD IS KING. 

: HOw MODIFIED IN THE COLD NORTHWEST. 
4 By E. H. 8S. Darit, Owatonna. 


Cold is king! His realms are too extensive for human con- 
_ eeption. He envelops the whole earth in a vast mantle which 
_ though forced up alittle at the equator, gradually settles towards. 
_ the North and South, till it seems frozen fast at the poles. As a. 
_ king he is fully able to enforce his mandates. He has said to 
_man, “thus far and no further.’”?, And the almost superhuman 3 
efforts of rebellious man have not yet enabled him to reach the 
_ North Pole. : ag 
_ He has fixed the northern limit of the cotton belt, the corn 
belt and the apple belt, and if we attempt to force these limits = 
_ further north we can not expect greater success than those who 
a have labored in vain to reach the North Pole. 
_ Although the northern limit for the successful cultivation of 
10 
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the standard apple has been definitely fixed, yet the line has 


not been marked with sufficient clearness for our comprehension. 
And as the indications now are that we are pretty near that 
line it seems best that in our efforts to find and follow its intricate 
and crooked ways, we admit that cold is king and govern our- 
selves accordingly. 


MODIFICATIONS. 


If our country was a dead level, and we had no winds or bodies 
-of water, or timber, and the earth’s axis was perpendicular to 
the ecliptic, then lines of latitude and isothermal lines would 
run parallel, cold would increase towards the north one degree 
Fahrenheit to one or two degrees of latitude. And if under 
these circumstances we had just one high mountain cold would 
increase with altitude one degree to two or three hundred feet. 
Hence other things being equal latitude and altitude will deter- 
mine the degree of cold to a certainty. But to understand these 
other things, there’s the rub. For with ocean breezes from the 
west, bent, twisted and modified by ranges of mountains and 
counter currents, with our blizzards from the north meeting 
and commingling with balmy breezes from the south, with the 
warmth absorbed by the earth ascending and cold from its un- 
bounded and indescribable realms above descending, with the in- 
fluences of different soils, bodies of water, timber,and electricity, 
we have a most discouraging complication and it is not strange 
that the facts we have observed should sometimes contradict our 
seemingly well founded theories. 

If I understand all the causes that tend to modify climate and 
all the counteracting influences it would require a volume to 
fully explain. I will therefore only touch upon a few points and 
leave the thoughtful reader to enlarge at will. 

I am free to admit that I am too small for my subject. I am 
in about the position of a certain presidential candidate when he 
said the tariff was a local question. That remark was taken as 
an evidence of weakness; but I believe he was about half right, 
‘for its beneficial effects so clearly visible in some localities are 
searcely perceptible in others. So of climate, there are potent 
softening influences in some sections whilst others seems to be 
left almost entirely out in the cold, and I have sometimes thought 
Minnesota did not get a fair share of warm breezes. or tariff 
benefits. 
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Weare so far from the Pacific that if we get a breeze from it 
in winter it is liable to come by the northern route and have 
_-every particle of warmth and moisture frozen out of it. Soifa 
breeze comesfrom the Gulf those Northern Iowa fellows need all 
‘the warmth and moisture and it reaches us deficient in those 
_ elements. The great lakes are on the wrong side of us, for we 
seldom if ever get winds from that direction. So our climate 
_ must be to a great extent just what latitude, altitude and our 
. immediate surroundings make it. 
Wind is the great equalizer and preserver of temperature. 
It sweeps the warm air in contact with the earth continually 
along the surface, not allowing it to rise up and have its place 
filled by cold air from above, as it would do in case of a calm in 
the absence of sunshine. In this way those places deprived of 
‘the direct rays of the sun by clouds or otherwise are made warm- 
er and overheated places are made cooler, and who will say that 
‘wind does not generate heat by the friction of the particles of 
_ matter of which it is composed either among themselves or by 
being forced against obstacles? Does not the mercury always 
‘touch its lowest point in the absence of wind. We know that a 
suffocating heat is present in the cyclone. Is this caused by 
the great velocity of the wind or is it an incipient state of 
electricity which produces heat and an immense power without 
producing the electric spark? Who will analyze the cyclone and 
__-define its constituent elements ? 
To judge of the value of wind to the fruit grower we must con- 
_ sider the source from whence it comes. If it has passed over a 
long stretch of high level prairie it will be far less beneficial 
than if it has passed over an equal extent of low-lying country 
abounding in streams, lakes and forests. If our Mississippi Valley 
extended from southwest to northeast so that prevailing winds 
would sweep it lengthwise it would be better adapted to fruit 
growing than it nowis. Lake Minnetonka alone is not sufficient 
ito give to that region its notoriety as a fruit-growing section. It 
has the additional benefit of winds from the valley of the Min- 
 nesota from Mankato down, and to the west there are moderately 
_ elevated timbered lands with numerous lakes and not very far 
-off the valley of the Minnesota again. Now, suppose we could 
elevate Minnetonka four or five hundred feet, bringing it up to 
‘the level of our central, southern and western high prairies, 
_ det the Minnesota River be dried up, fill up the valley and re- 
- .move the forests so that there would be a broad sweep of high 
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dry prairie for fifty to one hundred miles south and west, them ' 


climate would be so far changed that Wealthies would likely kill - 
to the snow line every three or four years as they now do in un- 
favorable sections. Then Gould and Latham, instead of exhibit- 


ing grapes so large that they are obliged to stack them in order — 


to get five bunches on a large plate, would sneak around with 
grapes inferior in size and quality and most varieties green at. 
that. Then the Mississippi Valley man would take all the pre- 
miums, and if ‘‘turn about’ is fair play perhaps we had better 
ask that the change be made provided Gould and Latham do not 
object. 


We now propose to consider another form of circulation of 


air, the upward and downward flow. In discussing this questiom 
we must exclude our usual horizontal winds; for though their 


mixing in*would more clearly represent the actual condition of 


things, yet we think it best to study each cause separately as far 
as possible that we may the better understand the combination. 


We are told that our surface atmosphere in summer is dense, | 


moist and heavy, and that as we ascend it gradually loses these 
properties and becomes very light, dry and cold in the «upper 
regions. If the reverse of this was true winter would drop dowm 
on us every night in summer, but as it is winter floats three or 
four miles above us and only comes down on a somewhat pro- 
tracted annual visit. Cold can only reach us from the upper 
regions by the slow process of penetrating our atmosphere as it 
penetrates other substances and in short nights it has hardly 
time to reach the earth’s surface before the sun appears and we 
are warmed up again. Thus our atmosphere is cooled from 
above every night and warmed from below every day. As we 
approach winter with shorter days there is less heat and with: 
longer nights there is more cold till winter has reached us from 
above. 


Whilst we find no cause for upward and downward currents. 


in theupper region, yet in our surface atmosphere extending up- 
ward a mile or so it is otherwise. Here the difference in the 
density of the upper and lower air will not be sufficient to coun- 
teract the natural tendency of warm air to rise and cold air to- 
Settle. From overheated places warm air is constantly rising, 
cooler air moving forward from shaded places or settling down 
from above to take the place; this again is slightly warmed and 
rises so a current is formed which may continue’till the earth has 
imparted most of its surface warmth and is about as cool in one: 
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Palace as another provided the night is long enough. We know — 
the moderately elevated hilltop is warmer in the night time and 
_ always of more even temperature than the adjacent valley. Why 
is this? Because being nearer to the cold regions it may be ex- 
pected to first impart its surface heat; as this rises the warm air 
of the hillside moves up, perhaps frit all sides, forming a cur- 
rent which may continue till the last warm breath is drawn 
q from the valley and this lingers longest on the hilltop while a 
_ eolder air has complete possession of the valley below. Now we 
; ~know these upward currents can not exist without corresponding 
i: downward currents ora gradual settling of the upper air. Whilst 
we incline to the opinion that in comparatively level sections 

— equilibrium.is produced by the gradual cooling and settling pro- 
-_ cess we believe in more uneven sections quite strong downward 

eurrents are often formed, which, like water, constantly seek a 
lower level. Starting from high elevations of land all depres- 
gions are filled, then down ravines to deep valleys and along val- 
 leys till dense woods or encircling hills stop or retard further 
progress, then a raising up in a lake-like form till just the hill- 
tops may remain like islands, or if the night is long enough the 
whole region receives a thoroughly cold bath. 

Now while I believe results tend to prove the correctness of 
the foregoing theories, I do not believe these upward and down- 
ward currents are usually as distinct and forcible as I have in- 

timated, but that like the whole question of climate they are 
considerably mixed, not only among themselves but by cross- 
currents of wind, often so far above the earth’s surface as to be 
unknown to us. ‘ 

It has been my object to point as clearly as possible to the 
best location for the apple orchard in Minnesota. And when 
we find a change of temperature of seven degrees to eleven feet 
_ -or twenty-seven degrees to a few rods, this question of location 
looms up and becomes paramount to all others and a thorough 
knowledge of it seems to be a necessary preliminary to success- 
ful experiment. For if we are told that some variety new or old 
__ is hardy and productive, we must ask the question, where is it 
hardy and productive? Ifit has succeeded for a series of years 

in such unfavorable situations asa sheltered nook in a closed 
4 valley or on the high level prairie, then we may entertain hopes 
of its general adaptation, if otherwise, it is likely to prove a de- 

dusion and a snare to rope in the unsuspecting granger. 
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DISCUSSION. 


King,’’ do you mean to say that we can not raise apples? 
Mr. Dartt. No, sir; cold in his own limits —king in his owm 
kingdom. 4 
Prof. Maginnis. Mr. President, in regard to Mr. Dartt’s. 
paper I wish to say that it seems to me this is an important 
question. I have been an official in the United States Signal 
Service and have paid some attention to this matter of climatic 
influence, especially in the Northwest. I indorse what he says. | 
in regard to local influences of timber belts and forests. To il- 
lustrate, I refer to the influence which the forests of Minnesota. 
have on its climate. Having reports of the temperature every 
morning, day after day, from all points throughout the North- 
west, as I have had, you could see and it would surprise you to: 
see what differences in temperature these forests make for the 
State of Minnesota. During the winter they are most marked. 
The isotherm, or line of equal heat, of five degrees above zero, 
in the wister in Minnesota, does not run east and west, as it 
should, under equal conditions. It commences about twenty- 
five miles northeast of Duluth, on the shores of Lake Superior, 
follows down the lake shore to Duluth; from there, instead of 
going west, it strikes directly south, and passes a little to the 
southeast — possibly twenty miles east— of St. Paul and on to: 
the southern line of the State, and thence through northwestern. 
Iowa. 


Why is it that the climate in the northwestern part of the 
State is so cold, while in the northeastern part it is so much 
warmer? Simply because there are millions of trees covering 
the ground in the timbered sections of the State which cause 
the currents of cold air that come from the north to be diverted 
in their course in the winter months. I have known the tem- 
perature at one time last winter, when it was five degrees above 
zero in St. Paul, at the same time to register twenty-five degrees. 
below zero, one hundred and twenty miles to the west of here. 
I have noticed these conditions were permanent, to a great ex- 
tent. These cold waves come down from the northwest and 
strike the big woods and pass on to the south, toward the Gulf 
of Mexico, instead of coming in this direction. This is not 
speculative, but is a fact. 

Thisjis one prominent reason why the great forests of this State 


Mr. Pearce. I would like to ask you when you say ‘‘Cold is. — 4 
4 
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- - hould be peearvbd. It is one of the most important economic 
_ features in this State, because on it depends, to a certain extent, 
the amount of our fruit products. There is no question about it. 
- When the last stick of timber is razed from Minnesota, you will 
have the same temperature in this State that ordinarily prevails. 
- in Dakota, and that is going to be decisive against aah of our 
~ _ productions. 

We all know that in Europe there are forest laws. I don’t 
hope to have action taken by the people of Minnesota or any 
other Northwestern state, from sentimental reasons, for the pres- 
ervation of our forests. The only reason that will cause any- 
thing to be done is the one which will show that it will pay 
— from a financial standpoint. We are a practical people, and 
look too much to the present and not enough to the feture.. 


forestry, as is done in Europe, a revenue would be afforded, so 
that hardly a cent of taxes would need to be laid on other indus- 


expenses of government and we would secure those climatic re- 
sults which would make it possible to produce other desired 
products. This has been and is being done in other countries, 
and should be done here. It is not a chimerical project; it has. 


ization when we pay absolutely noattention to the preservation 
of our forests. 
Mr. Smith. Mr. President, I want to heartily second every- 
thing that Prof. Maginnis has said. This is a very important 
matter. A very small body of timber will show very marked 
results. At the recent meeting of the Dakota Horticultural 


thirty feet high, would show its effects for at least half a mile. 


timber is earlier than one which has no such protection. AndI 
thinkif we can invade the domain of this King Cold, by planting 
timber, that we ought to do it. 

Mr. Harris. Mr. President, I have always felt that forestry 
was the forerunner of horticulture in Minnesota and in the North- 


_ one of the followers of the famous apple raisers of my native state 
of Ohio. Forestry should, however, be the forerunner of horti- 
culture, and since we have lost that great leader, Mr. Hodges, L 
don’t know but some of us will have to lay aside our horticultu- 
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Now, I can show that if proper attention were to be paid to - 


tries of the State; the forests would pay for carrying on the 


already been tested elsewhere; it is not much credit to our civil- 


Society it was stated that a small grove of timber, twenty-five or 


I know that a garden on the south and east of aten-acre patch of 


west. But it always seemed to me that it was my mission to be 
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ral work a portion of the time, and devote a part of the year to mm 
forestry. If we had ten acres of timber onevery quarter section 
in the State, with groves and timber belts about farm buildings, 


‘there would be no question in regard to raising apples in Min- 


nesota. We ought to encourage forestry and have forests plant- 


ed throughout the Northwest. It seems to me that the climatic 
conditions are getting more unfavorable; [used to raise fruit, but 
since they have been clearing the pine timber from the head 


waters of the Mississippi we have been suffering great losses, as 


the cutting away of these barriers has a tendency to bring the 


north winds down upon us. We ought to bring a sentiment to 
bear upon our state and national legislators which would cause 
them to protect our timber, even ifthey had to send an army to 
put these timber thieves where they belong. 

Mr. Kramer. A good many years ago, when I lived in Indiana, 
I knew a farmer there who had no timber on his land, and he 
planted out ten acres to hickory nuts, planting one nut in each 
hill of corn. The next year he planted his cornin the middle of 
the rows, and took off two crops of corn. When the hickory trees 
were four years old they were cut and they would sprout up again, 
leaving three or four sprouts to each hill. He had a better crop 
from that land than anything else he could raise, by selling the 


-hoop-poles. 


. . 4 . 
Mr. Pearce. Mr. President, there is no question but we have 
made a great mistake in not propagating timber, and we have 


_got to doit yet. I know by the cultivation of timber we increase 


moisture. If every farmer would expend a little money, not 


-over a hundred dollars perhaps, in planting out trees, something 
‘that will grow and make a timber belt, he would eee little ty 
ficulty in growing fruit. 


The following paper was then read: 


REVIEW OF THE VEGETABLE EXHIBIT AT THE 
STATE FAIR. 


By J. T. Grimes, Minneapolis. 
The twenty-eighth annual fair of the State Agricultural Society 


-was held at the Fair grounds, Aug. 30 to Sept. 4, 1886, inclusive, 


at which the management, for the first time, placed the vegetable 


department entirely under the charge of the State Horticultural 


Society, the president of which appointed me to take charge of 


‘that department. 


‘ 
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In making up my report to this Society, it will be proper to 
notice the decided advantage of having a permanent location for 
the State fair, especially in erecting permanent buildings suita- 
ble for the different displays, and otherwise improving the grounds 
for the purpose intended. I think the State can make no better 
disposition of a portion of the public funds than by the encour- 
agement of Agriculture, Horticulture and Mechanic Arts. 

Our fairs are held at that particular time of the year when the 
husbandman can relax his hand from toil, and wipe the sweat 
from his brow; when the hurry of summer has ended, and the 
season has crowned his labors with the luxuries of life, and with 
a heart of gratitude to the Giver of all good, he is prepared to 
show the progress attained, and what advancement in the details 
of industrial progress have been made the past year, and from 
year to year. 

But I was only intending to speak particularly of the vegetable 
exhibit. There are some things very peculiar about it, especially 
in regard to the exhibitors themselves as a class. I find that 
the man who ‘‘did’nt bring anything along’’ always had much 
better at home than anything he saw there. Such persons 
might as well have remained at home themselves with their light 
under a bushel, as they never will become the educators of the 
people. There is another class who only exhibit for the premi- 
ums that may be offered. They always make their entries in 
compliance with the rules, but keep back their products till 
near the time when the judges are expected to come around, so 
as to have it all look ‘‘nice and fresh.’’ In the mean time they 
examine everything in competition, and if they think their 
neighbors have a better showing, do not take trouble to bring 
forward their exhibits at all. This, of course, can only apply to 
some living near by. 

Then we have our seedsmen who are indispensible to the 
gardener, and a fair would beincomplete without them. They 
know how to arrange everything to the best advantage, so as to 
make an attractive display. All this of course is only an adver- 
tisement for ‘‘our seeds,’’? but then they manage to show a full 
assortment of the very best vegetables that can be procured as 
the products from their seeds, and make up a full list of single 
entries and also for a general display, thus placing themselves 
in competition with the actual grower. I think a sweepstake 
premium would be about the correct thing for a display of this 
kind. How far this management was carried out at the last fair 
I do not know, but some complaint was made. 

11 


+ 
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The worst specimen of humanity at our fairs is the habitual 
grumbler. He made an exhibit last year and, although he had 
the ‘‘very best there was’’ did not get any premium. ‘The 
whole thing was a farce and you would not catch him there 
again with anything to show’’—“‘ drinking, gambling and horse- 
racing had become the main features of the fair, and it was 
about time for the farmers to stay away and let the whole thing 
fall through as it was bound to do.”’ 

In the vegetable department there were two hundr ed. and 
forty-six single entries and only three displays from county 
agricultural, or ‘horticultural societies, viz: Brown, Clay and 
Waseca, the rules laid down in the premium list having excluded 
the counties of Ramsey, Dakota, Washington and Hennepin, 
from competing. Why could not those Counties have been 
included in a district class and have given usa grand display? 

Why there were no entries under the head of professional 
gardeners I do not understand. The premiums were liberal 
enough to have induced those living in the vicinity of Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul to have made a good exhibit. Iam inclined 
to think they did not covet the name of professor since some of 
our plain horticultural brethren went up into Dakota to attend 
a farmers’ alliance and came back dubbed in that way. 

What has become of the German Horticultural Society of Ram- 
sey county? It usually has made a fine exhibit at our fairs, 
and some members are practically our best horticulturists. If 
gardening is to become a science, we must act as co-workers to- 
gether in our horticultural organizations and at our fairs. 

The management has struck the right cord in offering prem- 
iums to the boys, but I suppose the boys did not know of it in 
time to avail themselves of the privilege and prepare for the 
exhibition, hence, there were no entries in that department. I 
hope this arrangement will be continued in the future, not only 
for the benefit of the boys, but for the girls also, in all the dif- 
ferent departments in which they are capable of competing. 
They would enjoy it as a real pleasure, and in the ardent effort 
to excel and show what they are capable of doing, would acquire 
much knowledge that would otherwise be neglected and lost, and 
which would be of great advantage to them in subsequent life. 

We find the products of but thirty-two exhibitions on the board, 
and but seven counties in the State represented. The whole 
amount of premiums awarded on vegetables was $324.00, of which 
twenty-four exhibitors, received part. In quality the: display 
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was creditable, but not as complete, and in some respects not equal 
to former years, the dry season affecting the growth, and insect 
enemies were more numerous than usual, particularly the cab- 
bage worm and potato beetle. The crops however were generally 
good where thorough cultivation was attended. 

The varieties approaching the usual standard of excellence, 


were squashes, melons, pumpkins, tomatoes, onions, deets, lettuce, 


* 


rhubarb and pepper. Potatoes, rutabagas and turnips were 
rather inferior in growth and in quality, and cabbages were almost 
a failure, chiefly on account of the ravages of the cabbage worm. 

The vegetable question is one of great importance to the com- 
munity at large, and demands more than a passing notice from 
this Society. In order to bring the subject more fully before its 
members, I hereby append some leading questions which I think 
are not inappropriate for you to consider at this time. You 
represent almost the entire State, and can give some information 
in regard to your particular localities. 

1. What has been the conditions of the season in your locality 
in regard to the vegetable crops? 

2. Are vegetables grown for market to any extent in your 
section, and how do the profits compare with other crops?) What 
markets have you? ; 

3. What fertilizer do you use, and how applied? 

4. Isarotation of garden crops necessary if the ground is 
kept in a high ie of cultivation? : 

5. What varieties of potatoes are best for summer and for 
winter use, also for market, profits considered? 

6. What vegetables do you find subject to disease, and what 
is the nature of the disease, and do you know a remedy ? 

7. What vegetables are effected by insects, and to what extent, 
and the remedy? 

8. What other information of value to the vegetable gardener 
are you able to give? 


The following paper was then read by the Secretary : 
RUSSIANS AT THE STATE FAIR. 
By Chas. A. Keffer, Minneapolis. 


Mr. A. G. Tuttle, of Baraboo, Wis., exhibited seventy-five 
varieties of Russian apples at the State Fair, probably the 
largest display of this fruit ever made in the United States by 
one grower. Mr. Tuttle was present, and by his uniform kind- 
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ness and courtesy in answering questions, added much to the 
value of his magnificent exhibit. 

The committee noted, among the many showy apples in the 
list, the following sorts which they regarded as worthy especial 
mention. 

The keeping qualities and condition of tree were given the 
committee by Mr. Tuttle. The haste with which this report was 
necessarily made, renders a complete description impossible. 

The best keepers shown were Repka, July; Arabskoe, May; 
Omensk, March; Vargul, Antonovka, February; Blue Anis, 
January. 

In quality they rank as follows: Vargul, Antonovka, Repka, 
Blue Anis, Omensk, Arabskoe. The samples were too immature 
to judge of flavor, but Vargul and Antonovka, which resemble 
each other, are much finer in texture and evidently much better 
than Duchess. 

In size Omensk, Arabskoe, Vargul and Antonovka, are large 
apples, Blue Anis is medium, and Repka is small. 

Arabskoe has blighted in twigs, but otherwise they are thus 
far free from blight, and all are as hardy as Duchess. 

Among the early winter sorts, the committee were most pleased 
with Golden White,—season of Wealthy, Hibernal, December; 
Zuzoff’s Winter, December; Red Queen, December; Long Arkad, 
November and December; Zuzoff, November and December. 

In quality this list ranks Golden White, Lgng Arkad, Zuzoff, 
Zuzoft’s Winter, Red Queen, Hibernal. 

Golden White is an apple of fine flavor though rather course 
grained. Hibernal is sour and only good for cooking—for which. 
purpose however it is excellent. In size Hibernal, Golden 
White and Red Queen are large, Zuzoff’s Winter and Zuzoff are 
medium, and Long Arkad is small. 

As to hardiness, Hibernal and Long Arkad are hardier than 
Duchess—the others as hardy as Duchess. None of this list is 
subject to blight. 

The September and October List includes Raspberry, Switzer, 
Anisette and Arabian (both Duchess type) Titovka, three hun- 
dred and sixty-three, Green Selonka (September) and Zolatoreff; 
of sweet apples, Barloff and Beautiful Arkad. In quality this 
list stands, Raspberry, Switzer, Green Selonka, Titovka, Three 
Hundred and Sixty-three, Anisette, Zolatoreff and Arabian. Of 
the sweet apples the Barloff is the better. 

Raspberry fulfills all the requirments of a fine dessert apple, 
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being beautiful —fine red color covered with bloom, fine white 
flesh of pleasant flavor—we should say almost ‘‘best.’? The 
Switzer, Green Selonka, Titovka and Three Hundred and Sixty- 
three are all good sorts, which anyone can eat with satisfaction, 
the Green Selonka and Titovka being large, highly colored 
varieties. 

In size Titovka, Green Selonka, Zolatoreff, Beautiful Arkad, 
Anisette, Barloff and Arabian are large, Three Hundred and 
Sixty-three and Switzer are medium, Raspberry is small. All 
are as hardy as Duchess, Zolatoreff being hardier. Blight has 
infested Switzer, Barloff, Green Selonka, Zolatoreff, and to a 
greater degree, Titovka. 

The summer list in the order of earliness includes among 
others, Early Champagne, Sour Turnip, Yellow Transparent, - 
Lowland Raspberry. Inquality these rank, Lowland Raspberry, 
Yellow Transparent, Early Champaign, Sour Turnip. In size 
Yellow Transparent is large, Lowland Raspberry medium, Early 
Champaign and Sour Turnip are small. All of these are as 
hardy as Duchess, and only Yellow Transparent blights. 

It must be remembered that the items of blight and hardiness 
are given as observed by Mr. Tuttle at his home in central 
Wisconsin. Due allowance should be made for the fact that the 
further west and north trees are taken,«the more intense is the 
cold and blight conditions. 

[We append, in this connection, the following from the 
Farm, Stock and’ Home.—SECRETARY. | 

‘‘An examination of the Russians, exhibited by the well 
known, industrious and patient horticulturist, A. G. Tuttle, 
almost, if not quite, forced the conviction, that the eagerly 
sought for and long delayed solution of the problem of apple 
growing in the Northwest had at last been triumphantly solved. 
Mr. Tuttle had seventy-five varieties on exhibition, embracing 
many desirable sorts, from those maturing in early fall to those 
which appear to be able to keep till apples come again. Many 
of these were ‘‘first fruits,’’ and their quality, keeping and other 
desirable points are yet to be demonstrated; others again have 
been fruited before and their value is well known. ‘Taken all in 
all, this show of apples justifies Mr. Tuttle in the evident pride 
and satisfaction he feels in it, and warrants the people of the 
Northwest in congratulating themselves on the assurance that 

Aut a few years more will pass before the Northwestern apple 
- will take its place among the other products which have made 
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this region famous, and by its excellence will add one more 
triumph to the many which have already been achieved here in 
the realm of agriculture.”’ 


. DISCUSSION. 


Mr. O. F. Brand, who was a member of the committee with 
Mr. Keffer, was called upon to report as to these Russian va- 
rieties, and said : 

In conversation Mr. Tuttle admitted that blight was the great- 
est enemy of the Russian varieties. We could not tell from the 
looks of the fruit how much they blighted, but from my own ex- 
perience I find that those varieties that don’t kill by blight don’t 
bear very much. 

Mr. Smith. You had a great many Russian varieties eight or 
ten years ago; what has been your experience with those? 

Mr. Brand. I had sixty-five varieties of the first that were 
sent out by the department, which I propagated, and I got most 
of them large enough to bear. Where the Wealthy bore from trees 
planted in the same year, a bushel and a half to the tree in 1881 
and 1882, there is not a tree of the Russian varieties that have 
borne a half a bushel. There are several varieties of trees that 
remained, which were root grafts in 1874, and some of them were 
grafted two or three years previous to that. Of those that re 
main there are only two varieties that are good for anything, 
and they never bear but very little. _So I class the Russians like 
this: Most of them blight; those that remain which bear, three- 
quarters of them are good for nothing, and the rest don’t bear 
enough to be good for any purpose except to make up a collec- 
tion at a fair. 

Mr. Corlett. Do your trees stand in sod or are they cul- 
tivated? 

Mr. Brand. They were cultivated for a good many years. 

President Elliot. I would like to know your method of plant- 
ing, whether shallow or deep? 

Mr. Brand. I plant deep; on heavy timber soil, a black sugar 
‘maple soil, underdrained with clay. There is a descent to 
the southwest. 

Mr. Pearce. It seems to me Mr. Brand has put Russians in a 
bad light, and it don’t coincide with my observation; neither 
does it with that of a number of other members present 
who have orchards in this section of the country. I refer to 
Andrew Peterson’s orchard; he has trees twelve years old and 
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has twenty-five or thirty Russian varieties; his trees have borne 
well and some of the fruit is of fair quality. I have watched 
his trees with much interest and have never found trees that 
were more healthy or prolific; the fruit is large. There is the 
Yellow Transparent that Ihave known a number of years which 
bears freely and fruit of good quality. 

Mr. Corlett. Mr. President, in the spring of 1880, I procured 
forty- three varieties of Russians from Prof. Budd; I divided the 
collection with five neighbors, living in Clayton County, by his 
request, so as to test them on different kinds of soil. Some had tim- 
ber, oak openings, some hazel-brush land, some rather broken 
and near sink holes, and three of the parties had rich prairie 
soil. My own is what is called high prairie, and is n>vr the 
Milwaukee road, a short distance west of McGuiegor. I can only 
speak from memory as I did not bring my list of varieties; but 
of the kinds set in 1880 of those that bore last year wer» Nos. 
544, and 210, No. 61, known as Red Streaked, Nos. 19, 457, 
262; of this number 19, 262 and 61, this pastseason the lim')s had 
to be propped, as they bore such an immense crop. No. 544 secms 
to be ashy bearer; it has borne for three years. Itis an early 
winter apple and we have kept the fruit till January 22d. Of 
the forty-three varieties I planted myself Nos. 185, 262 and 252 
blighted; Nos. 19 and 230 are the Only ones in the collection that 
blight now. Nos. 288, 316, 337, 15 (Moscow), 230 and 387 are 
.the finest trees I ever saw. ’ f 

Previous to the time of applying for the Russians I had about 
one hundred varieties in my orchard. I have grown success- 
fully in times past such varieties as Dominie, Early Harvest, 
Sops of Wine, Winter Winesap, Ben Davis, Benonia, Seckler’s 
Red «and have none of those kinds left now, and my only hope is 
in the Russians. WhenI heard these letters of Mr. Tuttle and 
Prof. Budd read I began to think I was on the right track, but on 
hearing thisreport from Mr. Brand I don’t know what to say 
about it. 

From where I live I can see into seven townships; the ridge 
inclines a little to the west, somewhat steep to the north, and 
not so much to the south. North of me one of these varieties 
has borne two years, and it is thought a great deal of; I 
don’t know the number of the variety. There are some eight 
or ten of these that have borne, and some of them are evi- 
dently winter apples. I set my first orchard in 1856, and as 
that failed I have concluded our only salvation was in the 
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Russians. If they are hardy we can top-work them, if the qual- 
ity of the fruit is not satisfactory. I have three hardy varieties 
of winter varieties which I have yrown in that way. I 
budded trees on the last day of May and they failed; my next 
budding was on the ninth of June. I kept on at different times 
till the twenty-fourth of August, and have a thousand buds 
living in the different kinds of stock, budded on the Rus- 
sians. Have top-worked Duchess and other Russian varieties 
in what is reported as long-keeping winter apples. The first 
three years I sowed the orchard to buckwheat; the last three iu 
clover. My location is about thirty-five miles south of the 
Minnesota state line. Our hope there is in the Russians, and if 
that fails Iam going to sell out and go to Tennessee or some- 
where else. 

Mr. Gideon. I got a great many of the Russian varieties, of 
cions, and set out the trees some years ago. The blight de- 
stroyed all but three of the trees in the orchard, and the fruit of 
those proved to be worthless. Atterward I had some 230 varie- 
ties. But the blight destroyed most of them. Four years ago 
I had some 7,000 orchard trees; over 2,000 went down entirely, 
and others were damaged. I still had 20 Russian varieties 
left, but two years ago took most of those; only 2 of the list bore 
last season. Our-soil is a rich, warm loam, and brings forward 
trees quickly, and they are generally in bloom some two weeks 
earlier than trees a mile away, on clay soil. 

The injury to fruit trees two years ago was caused by the early 
freeze. Before cold weather set in I was in my orchard and 
noticed when I broke the twigs that the bark would peel as 
well as in June; it froze hard that night and that used up my 
Russians. The stock I had was about the same as Duchess and 
Wealthy in hardiness; but none of them were able to stand two 
years ago when they were caught in a full flow of sap. My 
doctrine is that it takes a tree with the Siberian crab in it to 
stand the influence of the sap flow and bear the next year. 

Mr. Dartt. I wish to inquire of Mr. Corlett if his Ben. Davis 
were not as hardy as the Russian varieties at the same age? 

Mr. Corlett. When the cold wave struck the Ben. Davis and 
cleaned them out the trees were about twelve years old and had 
borne three crops; the Russians I have now were set in the 
spring of 1880. 

Mr. Smith. Mr. Brand, didu’t you have some Haas that stood 
well till they were about twelve years old? 
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Mr. Brand. Yes, I had Haas and Saxton, Talmon_ Sweet, Fa- 
meuse, the Willow Twig, and a good many more. My experience 
is that trees stand very well and after beginning to bear at the age 
of eight to twelve years are killed out, and the Russians likewise. 
They may do well for awhile but after they begin to bear and the 
vitality is reduced they are unable to stand the winters as well 
as when four or five years old. 

Mr. Corlett. We had all the leading varieties mentioned and 
inthe last three years we have grubbed up a thousand trees; 
some of our Haas trees were nearly a foot in diameter. 

Mr. Dartt. It occurs to me we lose time when we place much 
dependence upon the hardiness of atree here because it is hardy 
in a favorable locality in Wisconsin or in Iowa. This location 
described by Mr. Corlett is probably a favorable one. It is near 
the Mississippi Valley, it is a hill country. The fact that the 
Russians have done well four or five years is not evidence to my 
mind that they are hardy, because we know that the Ben. Davis, 
for instance, did well in that section for several years, which is 
known to bea tender variety. Thirty years ago whenin Wis- 
consin I raised apples, and I know something about their seed- 
lings. Mr. Tuttle’s location is similar to the one I hadthere. IL 
could raise most any of the standard apples, but when I hear it 
said that we can grow those seedlings here in exposed situations 
I think it is but a waste of time. I brought some of the hardiest 
seedlings I could find to Owatonna, but they are all gone;-all 
there is left is the Duchess. 

Mr. Corlett. We had Utter’s Red, Northwestern Greening, 
McMahon White, Wolf River; they are all dead. 

Mr. Brand. I wish to add that I have eight or ten Duchess 
that have been planted twenty years this spring, which look 
good for as many years more. 

Mr. Dartt. When I said all were gone but the Duchess it was 
a little too sweeping, for I;have the Lieby, that looks well and 
has borne some apples. What I wanted to say was that I had 
nothing on which I placed dependence outside the Duchess. 


Mr. Harris then presented the following report as delegate to 
the meeting of the Dakota Horticultural Society: 
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REPORT OF DELEGATES TO THE MEETING OF THE 
DAKOTA HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, HELD AT 
SIOUX FALLS, DEC. 14, 15 AND 16, 1886. 


Mr. President, and members of the Minnesota State Horticultural 
Society : 

By request of your president and secretary we availed our- 
selves of the opportunity offered for attending the third annual 
meeting of the Dakota Horticultural and Forestry Society, which 
took place at Sioux Falls, Dec. 14, 15, and 16, 1886. 

Sionx Falls is a city of about 8,000 inhabitants, is pleasantly 
situated, and located in the centre of a large area of the finest 
agricultural lands in the Northwest. The location posesses many 
advantages that would naturally tend to make it a large and 
flourishing town—the metropolis of the region. The Sioux 
River has here a fall of about ninety feet, affording one of the 
finest water powers in the world. It is being improved to some 
extent; is running one of the finest flouring mills upon the con- 
tinent, with a capacity for making 1,200 barrels ef flour per day; 
two or more mills for sawing, turning and dressing stone, ete.; 
and has power, not yet utilized, to turn the machinery to do all 
the manufacturing of the entire country tributary to the city. 
The valley of the river is a vast field of granite, of a superior 
quality for street paving, building purposes, the manufacture of 
monuments, fine building, etc.; the granite is nearly indestruceti- 
ble, takes on a polish smooth as glass, and presents beautiful 
markings. The quarries afford employment for a great number 
of laborers, and the supply is inexhaustible. 

The state prison and a university are located here, the hotels 
and business houses are first-class, and the town has an air of 
solidity and permanency about it, as well as the push which is 
characteristic of the new towns of the West. 

The meeting convened in the pleasant rooms of the Y. M. C. A., 
at 2p. M. on the fourteenth, and was promptly called to order 
by the president E. De Bell, of Sioux Falls. The number of 
members present at the opening was not large, but continued to 
increase during later sessions. From beginning to end the meet- 
ing was deeply interesting, and much valuable and practical 
information was elicited. ‘ The order of business and manner of 
conducting the meeting did not differ materially from that 
followed in other societies we have met with. Jn addition to 
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the Dakota members, there were present two esate from the 
Iowa society and ate from the Minnesota. 

A timely and appropriate address of welcome was made by 
R. J. Wells, of Sioux Falls. He said that he fully realized that 
Dakota was a land possessing a deep rich soil, ready for the 
husbandman’s plow, well adapted to the production of cereals 
and vegetables, but it also abounded with broad, level, wind- 
swept prairies, affording a boundless field for the horticulturist’s 
art. What the future would be was yet unknown. All eyes are 
turned towards this meeting, and a silent prayer went up from 
every heart that success might follow their deliberations. The 
future comfort and happiness of the people of Dakota depended 
very much upon the success or failure of this meeting; upon the 
work started now and carried on through coming years. They 
were known to be earnest, observing and practical. It was the 
mission of horticulture to plant forests and groves, windbreaks 
and hedges, orchards and gardens, without which Dakota homes 
would be desolate indeed. He therefore extended to them and 
their friends from neighboring states, who had come up to join 
in their deliberations, a cordial welcome. | 

Continuing, he said: ‘‘The pathway of humanity since the 
dawn of creation has been one of destruction. Your meeting 
to-day is not for destruction but for creation. In olden times 
man was placed in agarden planted by the hand ot God; a garden 
of most beautiful trees and refreshing fruits. For amisdemeanor 
he was banished from this delightful garden, and with a per- 
verted nature his descendants have gone forth and with a lavish 
hand have almost denuded the fairest lands of trees and 
nearly annihilated from the earth many races of the noblest 
animals. You, gentlemen, have come to a land where there is 
nothing to destroy God’s great pasture kept for ages for the 
bison, elk and deer. The savage, who subsisted by the chase, 
has retired before civilized man and the murderous hunter has 
depleted the numbers of the animals next to extermination, and 
you are called upon to transform these great pastures into a 
condition that shall fit them for the abode for progressive 
civilized man. Your work is to create and subdue; to create 
forests, plant orchards and gardens, and subdue the soil that 
it be in a fit condition to produce bread for millions of the 
inhabitants of other lands and make life tolerable for us while 
doing it. You are to develop and improve the native products 
of the soil; to introduce and acclimatize the choicest fruit and 
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plant gems of other soils, to manipulate, test and improve them 
and then to give them to the people. Failures at first may be 
the rule, success the exception, but nature will open up her 
mine of treasures to those who carry the key to unlock them, 
and as a reward a grateful people will crown you public benefac- | 
tors, whoever of you develops any fruit until it willsueceed and 
then introduces 1t for the use of his neighbor. The man who 
gave us the Early Rose potato did more for this country than he 
who discovered the gold of California. The man who develops 
a hardy, good apple that shall succeed everywhere in the North- 
west and fill the season from the last Duchess fo the first 
Strawberry, will do more for humanity than the greatest phil- 
anthropist who has ever lived, and earn a fame that will endure 
long after granite monuments have crumbled into dust.”’ 

C. L. Smith, of Minnesota, responded to the address of 
welcome. A considerable portion of this session was used by 
the Minnesota delegates in speaking words of encouragement, 
reporting the workings of their society, explaining the objects, 
methods, workings and probable results of the state and indi- 
vidual horticultural experiment stations. This was followed by 
the reading and discussion of a novel and very interesting paper 
by A. W. Sias, of Rochester, Minn., entitled ‘‘ Horticultural 
Nuts to Crack.’’ This paper called out a rambling discussion 
on fruit, nursery trees, acclimatizing by taking seeds from the 
most northern limits for the ideal fruit without seeds for our 
descendants, who may in the course of time be toothless, the use 
of thorns, ete. The discussion finally drifted toward forestry. 

At the evening session the delegates from Minnesota were 
unanimously elected honorary life members of the society. This, 
of course, called for a vote of thanks from the Minnesotians, and 
an acknowledgment of the honor shown to our Society. Follow- 
ing this the president read his annual address, an able document, 
in which he alluded to fruit culture as having become a great 
and leading industry in all other parss of the ¢ untry, and so im- 
portant as to demand our first attention. But there is no other 
subject that comes before the people of this Territory where they 
are more at Sea than in the growing of fruits. He spoke at length 
upon the adaptation of varieties, and sud it might require a 
vast amount of experiment, and years of time before a sufficient 
number of varieties were found that were adapted to every part 
of the vast country, and that every man coulil plant with a cer- 
tainty of succeeding with them. The subjects of experimental 
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fruit and forestry stations, to be supported and sustained by the 
government, were well handled, and he demonstrated that at 
least two such were immediately needed. In timber culture 
satisfactory results had not generally been realized. He thought 
trees were endowed with a certain amount of inorganic sense, 
and that the failures were oftener the result of not consulting 
that sense and complying with the conditions required, than from 
any inherent fault of the tree, or the climate where it was trans- 
planted. There are about two million dollars worth of fruit 
wanted annually, to put with the meat, grain and vegetables 
grown here, to afford the present population a wholesome diet, 
that will promote and sustain strength of body and vigor of mind, 
and establish a love of home among the rising generation, that 
will keep them good and loyal citizens. At least one-half of that 
amount can be supplied by fresh, canned and dried small fruits that 
may be grown here with certainty when the people are educated 
up to follow the proper methods of planting and cultivation. 
And were it an established fact that apples could never be made 
to succeed here, it would still prove the part of wisdom for our 
government to provide liberally for the encouragement and pro- 
motion of horticulture. 

After the president’s address the subject of growing evergreens 
upon the prairies was taken up and discussed until a late hour. 

The second day’s session was opened with the reading of a 
paper prepared by D. S. Grimes, of Colorado, on the Rocky 
Mountain evergreens, and their adaptation for planting in Da- 
kota. Mr. Grimes evidently understood his subject thoroughly 
and he discussed the methods of planting and cultivating that 
class of trees, and gave many important suggestions that were 
listened to with great interest. 

Other papers on forestry were read which attracted much at- 
tention from those present. H. R. Hunter, of Sioux Falls, fol- 
lowed with a paper on Planting and Rearing Evergreens. This 
paper carried much weight with it owing to his having made 
the growing of evergreens a study for several years,and now hav- 
ing an evergreen farm near the city. These papers led to a re- 
newal of the discussion and many important points and exper- 
iences were brought out. It is unfortunate that there was no 
stenographer present to take them down. Mr. Hunter has grow- 
ing upon his farm about twenty acres of evergreens in solid 
blocks and nursery rows. At the noon recess a committee of 
which your Minnesota delegation formed a part, went out to his 
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farm to examine the trees. <A visit to the farm is all that is 
needed to enable anyone to recognize his ability to grow the 
trees, and their adaptability for cultivation in Southern Dakota. 
We found here blocks of trees of various ages, with scarcely an 
inferior or missing tree and ranging from one to four or five feet 
high. The varieties were Austrian, Scotch and White Pine; 
Blue, White and Norway Spruce; Balsam Fir, Red Cedar and 
American Arbor Vite or White Cedar in large quantities, and 
some others in less numbers. Ifthe people within a radius of a 
day’s travel would procure their trees from him instead of 
ordering them from some foreign tree agent, and select a favor- 
able time to secure and plant them and afterwards take care of 
them, there is no good reason why ninety-nine out of every hun- 
dred should not live and do well. This farm is also well pro- 
tected and sheltered with windbreaks of deciduous trees. 

In theafternoon and evening sessions other papers and addresses 
‘were given upon different classes of fruit culture, and the facts 
and experiences’ brought out in the course of the following 
discussions tended to strengthen the belief that strawberries, 
eurrants, several varieties of raspberries, blackberries and 
grapes, where given winter protection and summer mulching, 
could be succesfully grown. 

The list of evergreens recommended for planting for forests 
upon the prairies were Scotch Pine, White Pine, White Spruce, 
Red Cedar, Arbor Vite. The most ornamental for trial, Colorado 
Blue Spruce, Dwarf Rocky Mountain Pine, Douglass Spruce; 
deciduous trees for groves and timber, White or Green Ash, 
Box Elder, White Willow, Cottonwood, Kuropean Larch, Eln, 
Wild Black Cherry, White Birch and Sugar Maple. For wind- 
breaks, White Willow. For fruits, strawberries, Crescent 
Seedling, fertilized with Downer’s Prolific, Chas. Downing, or 
Glendale; grapes, Concord, Moore’s Early, Worden, Delaware; 
apples, Duchess and Wealthy, for orchards; Tetofsky for gar- 
den, Siberian and Hybrids, Virginia and Whitney No. 20. For 
trial, Gideon’s Florence. From the best information that could 
be gleaned it was thought best to recommend the following 
Russian varieties for trial in limited qualities, when they could 
be procured from reliable parties, viz.: Hibernal, Ostrokoff’s 
Glass, Antonovka, Red or Yellow Anis, Green Streaked, Long- 
field’s White Pigeon and Charlamoff. Only the best varieties of 
the native wild plums were recommended. 

All lists for adoption were brought forward by committees 
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appointed for that purpose and the reports were considered and 
varieties adopted or rejected item by item. The election of 
officers resulted in the re-election of those of last year, therefore 
E. De Bell, of Sioux Falls, is president and Mrs. Laura A. 
Alderman, of Hurley, secretary. The next annual meeting is 
to be held at Huron. 

Altogether this was a pleasant and profitable meeting. Our 
thanks are due to the officers and members for many kindnesses 
and courtesies shown us in their efforts to make our stay with 
them pleasant. 

JOHN S. HARRIS, 


M. PEARCE, Delegates. 
Cc. L. Smira, 


Mr. H. R. Hunter, of Sioux Falls, was here introduced, and 
on motion of Mr. Harris, made an honorary member of the Soci- 
ety for five years. 

Mr. Hunter returned his acknowledgments to the Society, in 
a few brief remarks. 

Mr. J. KE. Corlett, of lowa, was also made an honorary mem- 
ber for five years. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. Allen. If remarks are in order upon the report on the 
vegetable exhibit at the state fair, I would like to say a few 
words. It seems to me we have been educated up to think that 
the largest specimens should take the premiums, and there ought 
to be a change in that regard. It is the ‘‘ Jumbo” that gets the 
premium; the big squash, pumpkin or turnip. I think we 
should look more to the quality than to the size, and have judges 
that understand their business. The way fairs are run, exhibit- 
ors are often dissatisfied and cry it down asa miserable horse 
race, and say they will attend no more. The judges are often to 
blame for this. At Red Wing we had a fair last season, with a 
good display and pains was taken to select good judges. The 
premiums were awarded on the merits of the various articles, 


_ and parties were informed that quality and not size was consid 


ered as the test of superiority. 

Mr. Harris. It is through criticism of methods that we are 
enabled to remedy evils, and I am glad-the gentleman his 
Spoken. It is very important that the quality of the article 
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exhibited should be considered. The big Duchess is apt to take 
the premium, no matter how coarse and poor the quality of the 
fruit. The same rule applies with grapes. You can nearly 
double the size by pruning and forcing the growth, but it is 
done at the expense of quality. As the State becomes older, 
there will beimprovement in the matters referred to, 

Mr. Dartt. Mr. President, evidently good judges will be the 
best everywhere. If we could have skilled men for judges of 
stock, as well asin every other department, it would be well; 
but that is an impossibility; we can’t get them. I don’t see any 
better way than to keep on as we are doing and get the best 
committees we can, and let them use their best judgment. At 
the last state fair, the directors did the best they could, under 
the circumstances. 

Mr. Smith. The suggestion to have premiums based on the 
quality of the article exhibited is a good one, but it may not be 
practicable without the committee giving the reasons why they 
make certain awards. This was illustrated in the award of 
premiums on butter, where there were a hundred entries at the 
fair. The explanations made were satisfactory, and those who 
did not receive the premiums acknowledged they were not en- 
titled to them. 


QUESTION BOX, 


The question box being called for, the following was read: 
‘Why is the most sheltered spot the worst place to be found for 
the growth of apple trees?” 

Mr. Pearee. For the reason no wind comes there, 

Mr. Smith. It causes late growth in the fall, which causes sap 
blight. 

Mr. Dartt. Mr. Chairman, tl think it is because it is the hottest 
place and the coldest place to be found; the cold air settles in 
there, and the warm air can not get out. If there is a slight cur- 
rent the warm air always rises, leaving the cold air so that the 
mercury will run several degrees lower in a sheltered spot than 
where the wind has full sweep, on higher land. 

Mr. Allen. Mr. President, that is entirely different from the 
idea T had. Where I have succeeded with fruit was in a coulie 
protected from the north and east winds. My other trees in the 
valley that were exposed have principally died out. I have 
Wealthy, Duchess, Strawberry and some scedlings that have 
been bearing well in this little coulie. The ravine runs south. 
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Mr. Smith. But the trees are on the west side ofthe coulie 
and part way up theside hill? 

Mr. Allen. Yes, and they are protected. 

Mr. Dartt. The prevailing wind is from the south or the 
west and not being sheltered from those is not in the most shel- 
tered spot. , 

Mr. Allen. No wind can touch them without coming over 
the bluff and coming down. 

Mr. Dartt. The cold air would settle in the lowest ground. 

Mr. Latham. The location described by Mr. Allen is undoubt- 
edly one of the best for raising fruit of any kind in this climate. 
"The very lowest ground is unsuitable, no matter whether it is 
for the growth of the strawberry which lies under the snow or 
for the grape vine, under a slight covering of earth, or for the 
life of the apple tree. The summit of a hill is equally bad; but 
the side hill, part way up, protected from severe winds and 
where there is the least liability to change in temperature, that 
is the best place, and the safest and surest for raising fruit. 
Such a place as the one described by, Mr. Allen would undoubt- 
edly be a good one to plant any kind of fruit upon. 

Mr. Harris. I visited the grounds of Mr. Wileox, near 
La Crosse, on the east side of the river, which are protected by a 
narrow ravine; the hillsides are quite steep. In the lowest part 
of the valley he cannot raise apples, but he is raising some of 
the finest trees of the old varieties I have seenin my travels. the 
past year, and they are pretty well sheltered by the bluff. I 
found Fameuse trees without any outward blemish upon them, 
while elsewhere they have been mostly killed. The bluff rises 
some 150 feet andthe sun and wind cannot touch them and they 
stand better than any place I ever saw. 

Mr. Smith. Wouldn’t there be naturally a draft of air from 
the lower Mississippi valley along the sides of that bluff? 

Mr. Harris. No doubt of that, but the trees are sheltered, 
and have the best kind of shelter. 

Mr. Pearce. I have studied the apple tree business as well as 
I could. I have seen trees raised under different circumstances 
and on different elevations. Out in Pipestone county, one of 
the highest elevations in the State, on that ridge, the highest in 
Southern Minnesota, they were raising the finest apples. 

Mr. Harris. Murray county is the highest land in the State. 

Prof. Maginnis. The bluffs rise some six hundred feet above 
the Mississippi; Barn bluff at Winona I think is just that. 

13 
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Mr. Pearce. I found the Duchess, Whitney and many other 
varieties that appeared to be in perfect condition. 

Mr. Brand. I suppose they were six orseven years old. 

Mr. Smith. Some were eight years old. 

Mr. Pearce. I have observed the same thing at Montevideo, 
in the Western part of the State, and have been astonished to- 
find the Haas standing well. My experience is that the higher 
the elevation the better the trees stand. I claim it is not the~ 
cold weather that kills our trees and could prove itif I had time. 
It is the peculiar condition of the sap in the fall. JI have known 
trees to blossom in the fall and that was the condition year be- 
fore last. I said then the trees were dead and there would jbe a. 
sharp and woeful howl in the spring; the trees were killed in 
December. It is not the cold weather that caused the loss but. 
the peculiar condition of the sap. The same thing occurred in. 
Ohio, Illinois, Missouri and throughout the Northwest. If I 
was going to setan orchard I would select the highest elevation. 

Prof. Maginnis. In confirmation of what Mr. Pearce has said 
in favor of high elevations I would say that there is an orchard 
near Sparta, in the Trempeleau valley, on limestone soil where: 
there are trees that have been in bearing for years, of varieties. 
that have not been grown in any other part of Wisconsin, ex- 
cept along the lake shore. I received this information while at- 
tending the farmers’ institutes, and the reasons assigned were 
substantially those given by Mr. Pearce. 

Mr. Harris. I have seen the trees on the place spoken of and 
know they are raising trees that I cannot touch. 

Mr. Dartt. Mr. President, the fact that those trees are: 
growing on that high ground indicates that it was a favorable: 
locality; still they may get to bearing size and then die. There 
may be low lands in the vicinity, which might be a decided 
advantage. An elevated plateau, or high level land, is rather 
against the success of trees, depending on the elevation. If 
the highest land was the best location for trees you might keep: 
on till you reach the line of snow on the mountains; elevation is 
good if you don’t elevate too much. 

Now, the gentleman says that it is not cold that kills; perhaps 
I would be the proper one to dispute it. [Laughter.] If it was. 
not the cold it seems to me they would not be found dead after 
we have had an extremely hard winter. You notice that two or 
three years ago trees down as far as St. Louis were killed out: 
seriously and they reported a cold wave down there when the: 
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mercury was down nearly to forty degrees. It is said by our 
friend that it was the peculiar condition of the sap in the treesin 
the fall. I have no doubt but the extreme cold, day after day, 
freezes our trees dry and when spring opens there isn’t life 
enough left in them to get up a good circulation on the outside. 
The hardiest varieties start and struggle along and if the next 
winter is favorable they recover, leaving a black ring in the 
middle of the tree, making them black-hearted. 

Mr. Pearce. How was it some ten or twelve years ago when 
we had so many trees killed, was it the cold weather that killed 
them ? 

Mr. Smith. No. I want to say I have been through three of 
these winter-killing periods; 1866-7, 1872-5 and 1884-5. Toa 
certain extent brother Dartt is right. But when he says the cold 
does all the mischief, I would call attention to the fact that each 
one of these disastrous winters has been preceded by a late 
fall and continued growth late in the season, so that trees were 
killed before the very cold weather set in. Again, we have had 
extreme and continued cold without results. Forty degrees be- 
low don’t kill an apple tree if in proper condition. 

Mr. Latham. Mr. Chairman, I think there is a fact about 
this that we ought to recognize as individuals and as a society. 
Ihave been a member a good many years. We have been 
through these cold spells, and I have noticed after every one a 
disposition on the part of members of the society to ascribe the 
loss of our fruit trees to something besides cold weather; there is 
always good cause for it. The winter of 1873 was one of these 
hard spells and at our next annual meeting there was a long dis- 
cussion, and [remember that some of the members from the 
southern part of the State thought it was because the ground was 
so very dry down there; but in this section of the State it was 
because the ground was so wet. [Laughter.] I was a young 
member at the time, but I was amused to hear the discussion and 
all so persistently ignoring the fact that it had been so very 
eold. If we had no cold weather here we could raise peaches 
and bananas. The trouble with raising apples and pears in this 
country is our winters are too cold, and we might as well face 
that fact. Our trees are not hardy enough for the climate. I can 
stand the climate with proper clothing, but to wear mosquito net- 
ting might cause me to freeze to death; it doesn’t follow that I 
couldn’t live elsewhere. We must look for something that will 
stand the winter, and we might as well face the real situation. 
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Mr. Dartt. They say it is not the fall that hurts. It is the 
sudden stop. [Laughter.] That is about the position taken 
here. ‘They reason that it is not the hanging that killed a man, 
but the breaking of the neck, or the stopping of the breath. 
I think if our trees could escape this extreme cold they would 
probably be all right. 

Mr. Pearce. One word: I dug trees the fall before that 
_ winter of 1873 and buried them, in the spring they were all 
dead. The ground scarcely froze at all during that winter, for 
potatoes came up in the spring that had been in the ground 
over winter. This is a matter of history. 

Mr. Smith. I put 3,000 trees in the cellar the sixth of Decem- 
ber and they were all dead in the spring. 

Mr. Harris. It was root-killing that caused the injury to 
trees that winter. Northern Spy showed no injury from the 
winter, but the trees were killed at the root. I know in our 
ocality we attributed the difficulty to the long-continued and 
severe drouth. 

On motion the meeting adjourned till 7 o’ clock. 


EVENING SESSION. 
TUESDAY, Jan. 18, 1887. 


The meeting was called to order by President Elliot. 

The following committee was named on Revision of Fruit 
Lists: A. W. Sias, M. Pearce, E. H. 8S. Dartt. 

Mr. Smith. There is one thing I would like to speak of, to 
throw out a suggestion to members of the Society at this time. 
IT noticed an article in the Jowa Homestead, in the editorial col- 
umns, on the subject of protecting farm buildings with 
windbreaks, recommending evergreens, and, as a temporary 
expedient, the growing of the Russian Mulberry, to be followed 
with Scotch Pine, the walnut and other valuable timber. I 
want to protest against this, for I must say I am not pleased 
with the Russian Mulberry. I have been well over the State 
the past year, investigated the timber-culture question, 
especially as regards the question of shelter belts, and I believe 
the most valuable for that purpose is the common White Willow. 
It can be grown on the prairie the best of anything I have found. 
It is unjust that farmers should be advised to plant out Catalpas 
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~ and Russian Mulberries, and trees of that class, which they must 


pay out their money for without getting any particular benefit, 
when they can secure the desired shelter belts with little expense 
by growing the White Willow. 

Mr. Sias. I would suppose that a man who would recommend 
the Russian Mulberry would naturally recommend Scotch Pine 
next; it is about the poorest thing we have in the line of ever- 
greens for a windbreak. I didn’t know that till the twenty-first of 
August, 1883, when a tornado went through our city, leaving mos} 
of the trees of that kind at an angle of forty-five degrees, while 
Norway Spruce and most of the native trees stood upright. It 
has not proper leaf surface like White Pine, which has a five- 
leaf cluster. The leaves of a tree have an effect on the root. 
What: is wanted for a windbreak is a tree that will stand firm 
like the White Pine. We have a native evergreen that I think 
much of, known as the Gray Pine. Some may be familiar with 
it, known as Pinus Banksiana, 

Prof. Maginnis. Since you have given its botanical name I 
remember it, and have observed on the map where it grows, and 
I think there was only one variety that grew further north. I 
is found ou Great Slave Lake, many degrees north of here; it is a 
cold climate tree. 

Mr. Smith. The Jack Pine has a short leaf and is very tough, 
hard wood. 

Mr. Sias. The foliage of the Gray Pine resembles that -of 
Scotch Pine somewhat, but it is a hardier, tougher tree, with 
better root. It resembles the pine mentioned, but is not the same. 


Mr. Pearce was requested to present his paper at this time on 
grape culture. 
GRAPE CULTURE. 


By M. Pearce, Minneapolis. 


There is no fruit that possesses so many good qualities as the 
grape, fresh from the vine. It is found in every inhabited part 
of the earth, where trees or plants will grow, either in a wild or 
cultivated state. To our native varieties we are indebted for 
the best varieties we have, suchas the Concord, Delaware, Wor- 
den, Moore’s Early, and others. The handling of the grape vine, 
necessary to the highest success, is practiced by but few in pro- 
portion to the many thousands who are attempting to grow this 


grand fruit. It is safe to say that in the Northwest not over ten 
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per cent of those who attempt the culture meet with success. 
This large percentage of failure does not arise from unfavorable 
condition of soil or climate, but from ignorance of proper meth- 
ods of planting, handling, ete. 

In trim ning the vines in the fall, for fruiting the next year, 
nothing should be left on them but fruit buds, and these in 
such quantities only as the age and vigor of the root will bear. 
Heat and sunlight are the great essentials to ripen grapes; hence 
the warmest and sunniest place should be selected for them. 
They will do well on any dry soil, though a sandy loam is best 
in this region. Side hills sloping to the south, or,east, are the 
most sought after. In cold countries the vines should be pro- 
tected from the cold winds of the west or north; soil should be 
ee ootely rich and cultivated deeply. Make the rows seven 
feet apart and the plants eight feet apart in the 
rows, setting the roots eight inches deep, 
spread the roots in all directions, and press the 
soil firmly about them; allow but one cane to grow, 
and tie it to a stake about four feet high; keep off 
all sprouts from the roots. When the new wood 
has made a growth of three feet pinch the top; 
pinch back the laterals to two leaves; hold the 
plant at three feet and the lateral at two leaves, 
the first year, by occasionally pinching back; this 
will develope the buds, make the plant stocky and 
increase the size and vigor of the roots. Sucha 
plant is shown at Fig. 1. About the middle of 
October cut it back to three buds, and just before 

F'sae. 1. winter sets in press it flat on the ground and cover 
about five inches deep with earth, with a few inches of straw for 
mulching. Inthe spring uncover, tie to the stake, and when 
the buds push, select the strongest and rub the othersoff. Man- 
age the growing vine precisely as during the first year, with this 
exception; let it attain four or five feet, according to the vigor 
of the vine, before the top is pinched; that is for one vine, all 
the laterals must be confined to two leaves, and all sprouts that 
may come from the roots must be promptly removed. Such a 
vine, if vigorous and healthy, will be well supplied with fruit 
buds for fruiting the next year. In the fall remove all of the 
vine except that part which contains fruit buds. 

The grapeyine has three distinct kinds of buds: fruit buds, 
forcing buds, and wood buds. The fruit bud is large, round, or 
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nearly so, at the base; top, oval or round. The foreing bud is 
flat, or medium size, with a slightly peaked or pointed top. 
The wood bud is small, flat at the base and pointed. Fruit buds, 


Fre. :2: 


when they start in the spring, will blossom at each joint from 
‘the first to the fourth or fifth. A forcing bud will never blos- 
som unless it is forced to do so by pinching the top of the vine 
when fifteen or twenty inches long. A wood bud can never be 
forced into fruiting, to any advantage. There is from two to 
three weeks difference in the time of ripening the grapes from 
the two buds first mentioned. Fully nine-tenths of the grape 
growers of this country are using forcing buds for fruiting, and 
that is the reason so many grapes never ripen. It is of the ut- 
most importance that grape growers should be familiar with 
grape buds, for on this everything depends. Whatever system 
of trimming you may practice, remove all buds except the fruit- 
ing ones, and in no case should these exceed twelve to any root. 
‘The number of fruit buds must be regulated by the age and 
vigor of the vine; young :vines are often ruined by overbearing. 
Fig. 2 represents Fig. 1 when two years old, laid down ready to 
be covered for winter protection. Fig. 3 represents the same 
vine, the next fall, loaded with fruit. 
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Fic. 3.—TRAINING VINE TO TRELLIS. 


The trellis is of three No. 12 white wires, on posts three and a 
half feet high, the bottom wire twelve inches from the ground, 
the second midway between the foot and the top. The horizon. 
tal vine in Fig. 3 is Fig. 2 in its subsequent position on the 
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trellis, fastened to the lower wire, in the spring. The, buds: 
should all swell at the same time; this result is accomplished by 

elevating or lowering the vine at the top end; if the buds are 
making too much growth at the end of the vine, drop it down 

a little; if it is too slow elevate it; by so doing all the buds. 
can be made to start together; this must be carefully attended to- 
at the commencement of growth. When growth commences it 

will be very rapid, blossoms and clusters will appear at each 

joint as shown in the cut; tie the growing canes to the wires ; 
when they reach the top wire turn them down between the fruit- 

ing canes as shown in Fig. 3. Allow nothing to grow but the 
fruiting canes and two leaves to each lateral. The long vine on 

the left is for the next year’s fruiting ; allow it to make a growth 

of six or seven feet, then pinch off and hold all the laterals to- 
two leaves. In the fall remove the bearing arm at the point in- - 
dicated by the lower dart. The new vine will be the next year’s. 
fruiting arm ; this is known as the ‘‘renewal system,”’ each year 
growing a fruiting arm or vine. 

If you are growing from forcing buds, which is too often the 
case, pinch the top of each cane above the third joint; also the 
laterals beyond two leaves; keep off all sprouts that may ap- 
pear ; renew the pinching as new growth appears, and in no case 
allowthe vines to go beyond the top wire. The grapes will be 
later in ripening, at least two weeks or more, than those from 
fruit buds. 

The following are the most popular varieties for this region = 
Concord, Delaware, Worden, Moore’s Early and Cottage. The 
last two named are large and good, fifteen or twenty days earlier 
than the Concord. 

Grapes should be well cultivated till the first of August; after 
that pull out the weeds and they will do much better then if 
cultivated late. Trim in the fall as soon as growth ceases; this 
will hasten the ripening of the grapes the next year. Cover 
the vines as late in the fall as possible, as before directed. Un- 
cover as soon as danger of freezing is over. 

Iam aware that my mode of handling grapevines differs from: 
most growers in this region, but it is not new, has been fully 
tested by myself and other parties, and has been found to be far 
ahead of any other system. The principal advantages*of this. 
system are: early ripening, larger quantity and less labor. 
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Mr. Harris. I would like to ask how many years you have 
been practicing your system of pruning? 

Mr. Pearce. All my life; it is the old system and it has al- 
ways been followed. 

Mr. Brand. Would you advise propagating vines from cut- 


tings treated in the manner you describe? 


Mr. Pearce. I would say that you can take cuttings if you 
wish and grow them so that they will produce a crop of grapes 
in three years. You can grcw fruit the next year evenif desired. 

President Elliot. That is not generally considered good policy. 

Mr. Pearce. I would cut the vine so as to leave three eyes 
and nomore. You can take some fifty of these and tie them 
together after taking them off in the fall. Make an excavation, 
putting the top ends down, covering with three inches of earth, 
then covering with two or three loads of manure; this will create 
an artificial heat. In the spring the buds will be calloused. 
Set in strong ground and if they are fruit buds they will grow. 
It is not poiicy if youare growing vines. 

Mr. Harris. Care must be used not to put on too much ma- 
nure cr the vines will rot, and I think six inches of earth better 
than three fora covering. The object of the manure is to keep 
the frost out. 

Mr. Pearce. We tried the process described, a year ago and 
were very successful. ‘ 


President Elliot then read his annual address. 


PRESIDENT’S ANNUAL ADDRESS. 


Members of the Minnesota State Horticultural Society, Ladies and 
Gentlemen: 

When I[ undertake to bend my mind from business cares and 
try to express in a clear and definite form an address worthy of 
the cause we represent, I can but wish that this task had fallen to 
the lot of some other member, better qualified to consider the 
many questions of interest that are to come beforeus. And when 
I read the many excellent annual addresses that have been given 
by my predecessors, I feel that your selection has been unwise. 
With this introductory, we come directly to our subject for this 
evening, with reference to a few points, as Shakspeare would say.. 
‘to leave no rules as blotches in the work” of horticulture. 

14 
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HORTICULTURE. 


What does it mean? Webster says, gardening; ‘‘The art of 
cultivating the garden.’? Those who follow its pursuits can be 
truly counted benefactors of mankind. It is an art worthy of 
the most intelligent research, capable of affording great pleasure 
to its devotees, and success can only be attained in it by constant 
care and vigilance. In this, as in other pursuits, only the ecau- 
‘tious, calculating, painstaking investigator will become eminently 
successful in a climate like ours. To quote from an essay by G. 
W. Lawton, of Michigan: ‘‘No weariness in fruit growing is 
‘tolerated in mind or body if one would succeed; activity in both 
are prerequisites. ”’ 

Passable crops may be raised by those not noted for great in- 
‘dustry, butto make a good profitable business it must be con- 
ducted on business and scientific principles. The success we 
nave attained has been by those who have chosen their location 
for operation with care, given thought to the preparation of 
their grounds, made judicious selections of varieties, planted 
intelligently and given proper protection against drouths, by 
cultivation, or mulching. The ambition and enthusiasm of one 
loving his profession will overcome all obstacles and make suc- 
cess of what would otherwise prove a failure. In some of its 
departments experiments can be finished in a few weeks or 
months; in others it is a life work, and in a few it requires the 
energy and patient toil of successive generations. Ifit is truly 
said that ‘‘time will accomplish all things;’’ we can hope and 
work on, believing that we may yet be able to produce hardy 
fruits for this vast area of country that has hitherto proved so 
uninviting to horticulturists. 

To those not personally acquainted with experimenting in hor- 
ticulture it seems an easy thing to grow fine fruits, flowers and 
vegetables; but the experience of those who have devoted the 
best part of their lives to this health-giving employment proves 
it otherwise. 

When I look around upon these horticulturists with heads 
whitening with age, and think what results they might have at- 
tained had they devoted themselves as assiduously to other pur- 
suits; what opportunities they have lost, what deprivations their 
families have undergone; when with only discouragements, 
losses, blighted hopes, failures in the past and utter ruin staring 
them in the face, ofttimes without a cent in their pockets, home 
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devoid of every comfort, wife shoeless and children crying for 
bread, they have worked on with devotion worthy better results. 
‘Think you politicians, lawyers, doctors, mechanics, artisans, 
ministers of the gospel, that you have been more devoted to your 
professions than these workers that place upon your tables lus- 
-cious fruits, in your parlors and drawing rooms, beautiful flow- 
ers, and surround your homes with taste and adornment? Have 
you ever stopped to think how much you owe to this profession? 
Whatever success we have attained has been by patient, pains- 
taking research, gleaning a little knowledge here and there; but 
the greatest teacher has been close observation and practical 
experience in the garden, the orchard and on the farm. 

God has instituted certain laws with certain principles for 
-governing his universe, and man must conform to those laws to 
obtain certain results. That there is a cause for all our failures 
no one doubts. Thereason for our want of success in certain ex- 
periments has occupied the best thoughts of our leading pomolo- 
‘gists and horticulturists hundreds of years. Whenever an at- 
‘tempt has been made to cultivate certain fruits above certain 
latitudes it has thus far proved a failure, Frost is king, and 
our most experienced experts in horticulture have not beenable. 
‘to ward off his icy touch. Many of the trees with which we have 
experimented will not endure a freezing temperature; others, 
while not killed, are seriously injured by our long winters, and 
it is conceded that a heavy frost in early fall, before the wood 
has properly matured, and while the sap is flowing, often in- 

_jures trees that seem hardy enough to endure the coldest winter. 

in the Minnesota Horticultural Report for 1881, page 41, 
Prof. Porter says: “Why vitality’ is destroyed by a low 
temperature is an unsolved question;’’ giving us to understand 
that it may be at some future time. I think we have much yet 
to learn in the acclimation of the Russian apple before it will 
prove entirely satisfactory. That it has some good points we 
must all admit; coming as it does inured to rigorous cold, we 
hope it may prove all its most sanguine friends anticipate. 
With these, as with all other new varieties, we should be 
-cautious concerning extensive planting until fully persuaded 
‘that success is perched upon its banners. 

In Hemsley’s Hardy Trees and Fruits, page 563, on ‘‘ Climate, 
its Influence on Vegetation,”’ he says: ‘‘It is now universally 
conceded that no process of acclimatization can succeed in mak- 
‘ing a plant frost proof even to the extent of one degree.’’ Now, 
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if this be true, can we expect great results from importation of 
these new Russian varieties? Should we not rather seek for 
hardy varieties among our own native seedlings? I do not dis- 
eredit or discourage the introduction of the Russian varieties, 
but am glad they are received with so much favor by orchardists 
and experimentalists, and think it is possible that of the many 
we may find a few hardy enough to be worthy of cultivation, 
long keeping varieties of good quality. 

In the words of another writer, ‘‘It is the misfortune of hor- 
ticulture that there can be no fixed rules of procedure for all 
places, all varieties, all seasons.’? Experience, judgment and 
skill in observation, are needed by all who attempt to become 
proficient in our calling. Oftentimes the changing of a particu- 
lar variety only a few miles is. disastrous to its best growth and 
fruitfulness. Hence the necessity of experimental stations under 
the guidance of specialists to test and prove their adaptability. 
Some may say we have made progress slowly. Perhaps our 
failures and discouragements have made ug overcautious; still 
this experience of the past may prove of benefit in the future. 
Where is he who has undertaken to raise fruit north of forty- 
four degrees that has not met with adversities? This does not °% 
dishearten a true son of horticulture; only sharpens his percep- 
tions, increases his enthusiasm, and gives him greater apprecia- 
tion of his successes. Do you think there is one among them 
that regrets enlisting in this good cause? They each have tried 
to prove that good fruit can be raised in all parts of our state, 
which has entailed upon us a large amount of experimental work 
as a necessity, and although not conducted in the most scientific 
manner, it has given us food for thought (if not for our stomachs): 
and helped to develop in us a more intelligent perception of the 
magnitude of the work. 

Some croaker or critic has said that apple trees do not live long 
enough to be profitable. George J. Kellogg, of Wisconsin, says: 
‘*The most profitable pear out of fifty planted was one that never 
leaved out.’? This question of the longevity of the apple tree is 
of little moment, for if fruitful in a very few years it will pay 
good returns. What did Pliny say of this branch of horticulture 
over 1800 years ago? ‘‘The apple becomes old sooner than any 
other tree, and the fruit becomes less and is subject to attacks 
from insects while on the tree.’”? Even though a large propor- 
tion die early we shall continue planting to the end of time. We 
should leave no stone unturned that may assist in developing 
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_ this branch of horticulture, and even if the great secret of suc- 
cess is not solved by this generation, we can but think the 
thoughtful research and experiments of some of the most intel- 
ligent pomologists of this and the old world may result in pro- 
ducing fruit hardy enough for every locality. 


EXPERIMENTAL STATIONS 


are just at this time receiving attention in both the National and 
State legislatures, and we most heartily sanction the well-di- 
rected efforts that are being put forth to pass the Hatch bill, so- 
called, when we may look for results that will be of great benefit 
to the northern portion of the United States ; and every friend 
of horticulture needs to help carry forward this movement so 
ably begun and zealously worked for. 

Norman J. Colman, United States Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture, in his last annual report, page 32, says: 

‘*T have been able to establish during the year a pomological 
division in this department. The satisfaction of many leading 
thinkers with this departure has been generously expressed, 
not only through correspondence, but through offers of hearty 
o-operation in the methods employed to establish the division 
in a proper way. It is too early in the history of the division to 
enumerate definite results, but there is every prospect that, if 
properly encouraged, we shall be able to furnish the country, 
and especially its pomological and horticultural industrie;, with 
information of value. The United States contains some of the 
largest and best adapted fruit-producing regions in the world. 
Farmers everywhere are beginning to give thought to the neces- 
sity of diversification, and, naturally, a fruit orchard suggests 
itself as the fit successor of those crops which year after year 
have been exhausting his soil and lessening his annual profits 
more and more. The all-important step to the farmer then is 
necessarily the firstone. What can science and the latest results 
-of experience and information teach him in the matter of adapta- 
tion of fruit trees to particular soils and climate? This is what 
‘the division will endeavor to undertake to set forth. Different 
pomological experimenters, as well as agricultural colleges, have 
‘generously offered their grounds and personal labors to assist in 
any experiments that may be instituted. 

‘“We may also make investigation relative to foreign fruits 
and the probability of their successful importation and devel- 
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opment in American soil, to meet the demands of local markets= 


we may ascertain the habit of every fruit not now known, and 
in divers ways assist an industry whose annual product proba- 
bly represents a value of $150,000,000 and is an important one 
to the United States. Our people need to plant intelligently as 
well as to reap intelligence through public schools, and 1t is just 


as much the provinee of the general government to assist them: 


in one as in the other. Horticulture is elevating in all its ten- 


dencies, and, by advancing and protecting and promoting this. 


and other branches of agriculture, our people will advance in 
those paths which lead to moral, intellectual and prosperous 
citizenship.” 

This is encouragement in the right direction, and with our cen- 
tral experimental station at the State University Agricultural 
Farm, and proper lines diverging all over our State, each pursu- 


-ing experiments according to their facilities, we may in the near 


future expect marked results. Leaving this matter with them, 
let us devote our time and energies for the present to the im- 
provement of small fruits, vegetables, shade and ornamental 
trees and shrubs, such varieties as can be successfully propa- 
gated and grown in our gardens, lawns and parks. Here is food. 


for thought worthy of our attention; one that, if treated in the 
proper manner, should interest our sons and daughters to become- 


useful members in our Society. 


HORTICULTURAL EDUCATION. 


This brings us to a point cf great importance to our organiza- 
tion. How shall we increase our membership and create am 
interest and desire among our boys and girls for a horticultural 
education? The following is an extract from a letter received. 
from Commissioner Colman: 

‘“‘Your reference to having; our schools teach the primary 
principles of horticulture is one that has been frequently 
broached and urged with more or less persistency, but this is a. 
matter for action on the part of the superintendents of public 
instruction or the school boards of the several states. Text-: 
books might easily be introduced.”’ 

Here is a suggestion regarding a much needed reform in the- 
education of our rural population. A horticultural kindergar- 
ten may be one of the possibilities of the future in which may be: 
taught the first rudiments of pomology and horticulture. Ah 
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education should have special reference to the occupation to be 
pursued. Feed a boy’s mind with dime novels and reading from 

The Police Gazette and he will be a fit subject for your reform- 

atory prisons. Give his mind horticultural food and the chances 

are he will become a horticulturist, pomologist, or farmer. It 

is said that first impressions on the mind of children are lasting 
and carried all through life. Then decorate the walls of your 

school rooms in part with instructive pictures of beautiful fruits, 

flowers and vegetables as object lessons; remodel your text-books 

by introducing in them practical horticultural teaching, and 
your sons and daughters, with tastes refined and elevated, will 

become producers of contented, happy homes and ornaments to. 
society, and our industrial organizations of the next generation 

will receive the accessions they so much need. 

One horticultural writer says: ‘‘The best means for the pro- 
motion of horticulture are those that will the most effectually 
overcome the obstacles in the way. One obstacle is a lack of 
taste for the business; another a lack of knowledge of the differ- 
ent varieties of fruits and flowers and the most approved meth- 
ods of culture.’’ 


ENTOMOLOGY. 


Our entomologist, Prof. N. H. Winchell, in the report of last: 
year, made some recommendations that need your attention the 
present session. They will be found on pages 296-7 of the report 
of the Society for 1886. 


Entomology is closely related to the interests of all classes of 
producers from the soil. It teaches us how to guard our erops. 
from attacks and depredations of all insects, as well as the bene- 
fits to be derived from our insect friends. I herewith present a. 
few extracts from a lecture given before the American Pomo- 
logical Society, in 1886, by A. J. Cook, of the Agricultural Col- 
lege of Michigan: 

‘‘Prof. J. A. Litner observes that insects always impose a 
heavy tax upon the products of man’s labor, and often manifest 
a desire to wrest from him the entire results of a season’s toil. 
It has been estimated that each plant serves six species of in- 
sects for food. The namesare given of one hundred and seventy- 
nine species of insects that are known to attack the apple. The 
Hessian fly often lays tribute to $20,000,000 worth of wheat in 
one year in a single state. The chinch bug has destroyed $75, - 
000,000 worth of corn in a single season in Illinois. Thus we- 
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see that this problem is one of great political and economic im- 
portance, and one worthy the consideration of our best states- 
men, and the fact that we have legislators even who sneer at 
the word bug and at the study of bugs, and research in the mat- 
‘ter of insect despoilation, shows that we have weeds in our legis- 
lative halls as well as in our own gardens. The latter are plants 
-out of place; the former men out of place.”’ 

[sometimes fear that nothing less than a plague of the Hes- 
sian fly, wheat midge, cut worm, or army worm, will induce our 
legislature to make suitable appropriations for carrying on the 
investigations of insect depredations so much needed at the 
present time in our state. I quote from Prof. Winchell’s report: 
**T would recommend renewed effort be made to secure an ap- 
propriation by the State Legislature for the necessary expense 
of a state entomologist.”’ 


TREE PEDDLERS. 


From correspondence received the past season [ judge the 
“festive”? tree agent has been working his old racket, passing 
his wares upon the unsuspecting grangers, mechanics and artis- 
ans, in all walks of life. As a class they have their stories well 
learned; very winning are their descriptions of all they have, so 
fine, so cheap, and so hardy, and many of them have more 
“cheek”? than a government mule. We do not oppose or ignore 
honest dealing, but when we find their stock in most cases en- 
tirely unadapted to the localities in which it is to be planted, 
much of it dead before delivery, never leaving out, and what 
survives the summer is sure to die the coming winter, and the 
prices from four to six times higher than any reliable nursery- 
man’s, we think they should be discountenanced by all classes 
interested in the future welfare of our State, If their stock was 
passably hardy or adapted to the localities in which it was to 
be planted it would be much better. It is estimated that there 
has been over $200,000 worth of all kinds of nursery stock dis- 
posed of in our State the past year; fully one-half unfitted for 
this climate. This money parted with for trash, worse than 
thrown away, gives cause for discouragement to many new 
beginners in fruit growing and home adornment. 

If there is any class of commerce that.needs attention and reg- 
ulation by legislation at the present time in the interests of the 
taxpayers, it should be for the suppression of this dissembler, 
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the tree peddler. We need a law governing the sale of all 
classes of nursery stock through itinerant tree agents by requir- 
ing them to make application to the town clerk for a proper 
license, to be good for that town only, also that he shall deposit 
lists, with prices attached of what he proposes to sell, and when- 
ever he is found selling or delivering stock not in accordance 
with said duplicate list, he shall be fined and the stock consigned 
to the brush heap to be burned. 

This may seem a little harsh but it is sufficient only to protect 
the interests of a large class of people who have not a horticul- 
tural education. If honest nurserymen and agents look at this 
in the right light they will see a larger field for introducing 
their hardy stock, which will prove a blessing rather than a 
curse to our horticultural interests all over the State. This may 
not be the best way of reaching this evil, but I have thrown out 
ideas enough to set you to thinking and you can do with them 
what seems best. 


ORGANIZATION AND COMMITTEES. 


Our Society needs greater interest and enthusiasm among its 
members, a better organization of its committees with special 
reference to the work they have to perform. Many members 
think their responsibility for our success should cease when they 
have joined the Society, paid their dollar and received the re- 
ports furnished them. Now, this is not right ; each should feel 
that on him rests a responsibility, and to derive the greatest 
benefits, he should be willing to undertake any duty placed in 
his charge. All committees should be constituted and arranged 
with special reference to their tastes, wishes and desires as far 
as possible. I would therefore suggest that a nominating com- 
mittee of five persons be appointed, whose duty it shall be to 
recommend new standing committees and the names of three 
persons for appointment, that are qualified to arrange the work 
in their several departments and take full charge of them at all 
exhibitions of the Society, and prepare reports at the end of the 
year, to be presented at the annual winter meeting. 

I would recommend the following new committees to be ere- 
ated: committee on apples, pears and plums; on grapes and 
their seedlings; on exploration for new fruits and flowers 
adapted to our state; on green houses and floriculture; on our 
native fruits ; on deciduous trees and shrubs ; on evergreens and 
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conifers ; on marketing packages, and new horticultural appli- r 


ances; on library; on bread, pickles, preserves and canned | 
goods; on honey, sugars and syrups. 
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SECRETARY. 


The responsibility for the success of our Society for the past 
two years has rested largely with our worthy Secretary—the 
right man in the right place, and, if possible, he should be re- 
tained there. Never before in the history of our organization 
have we had so efficient, reliable work performed by the Secre- 


tary, as by the present incumbent of the office. He has accom- — 
‘plished more work at aless costto the Society than any man before 


employed. Our reports under his management can be pointed 


~~ to with pride, and are worthy of exchange with all similar 


organizations in the United States. Of all officers in the Society, 
the Secretary should receive full recompense for his services, 


and I most heartily recommend an increase in his salary for 


the coming year. 
STATE FAIR GROUNDS. 


I hope our brother co-workers in the agricultural board will 


not think I am trespassing on forbidden ground in bringing to 


the notice of our members the great necessity of utilizing the 
fair grounds for park purposes. By this [ mean such as are not 
needed for the use of exhibition buildings. It has occurred to 
me as well as to other members of the society, that before much 
more is done in building, there should be properly adjusted 
prospective plans procured, by some competent landscape archi- 
tect, for their embellishment with roads and walks bordered 
with trees, shrubs and plants, suitable for the best results for 
the education ofthe vast multitudes who attend our annual fairs, 
that would be object lessons worthy of imitation by our citizens, 
in surrounding their homes for the enjoyment of their friends 
and children. These grounds are susceptible of being made the 


finest in the country, at a small cost, with very little ornamenta- 


tion. Nature has leff her impress here in a very pleasing way, 

and art will be helped very much in bringing out those points 

of greatest beauty, with very little difficulty. . 
Following is an extract from a noted work on the subject: 


ot 
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- “The landscape gardener has most of his objects laid down. BS: 


He must accept of locality with its natural features and the con- ft 
tour of the ground, which often prescribes a particular treat- ‘ 
2 ment; he must conceal deformities, elicit existing but apparent oe 
; beauties, and to adorn whatever is susceptible of improve- : 


ment. A man may thrust his preconceived fancies on a place 
as fast as he can stake them out, but-if the treatment is to be 
adjusted to the ground, harmony and effect preserved, as 
they always ought to be, time would be given for the laws of sug- 
gestion to come into fair play. It is sometimes useless to attempt 
to undertake improvements of this character without consulting 
those that have made the art of landscaping a study.”’ 
I wish to throw out an idea for your thoughtful consideration. 
‘This improvement may be delayed for a while for want of means 
to carry it forward, or it may be pushed with energy and wise 
foresight at once; but whatever action is taken, can not our 
‘members do something to help incite this undertaking, by furnish- 
te ing or supplying in parta large proportion of the trees, shrubs 
-* and plants for the embellishment of this agricultural and horti- 
cultural home of all the industries. Let each individual mem- 
ber signify to our secretary what varieties they can furnish, % 
and the present spring set apart some plat of ground in which 
to plant, care for and train a few specimens, which when the 
time comes can be transplanted, and for you and your children’s 
-reward you shall have the satisfaction of feeling that you have ; 
contributed something toward beautifying and adorning these ey 
: exhibition grounds, and in future years shall point with pride to 
_ these liying monuments that shall dispense comfort, enjoyment { 
and instruction to our children and the generations to follow, 
and be reminders of what we, as‘an organization, have helped 4 
to accomplish. Fe 


HARMONY OF ACTION. 


One author says: ‘‘ Every vegetable and animal constitutes 
a machine of greater or less complexity, composed of a variety — 
-of parts dependent on each other, and acting all of them to pro- 
duce a certain result, and on this account called organized 
beings. Thus defined, each member becomes a constituent part 
of the whole organization, and all are dependent on each other to 
accomplish certain ends.’’ So we, as an organization with di- 
bt versified interests and desires, striving to accomplish the 
a greatest good to the largest number, casting the unpleasant 
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things out of our minds and sight, striving ever to teach and be 
taught, believing that we individually are responsible for the 
prosperity of our society and the development of all its interests,. 
physically, mentally and morally. 


RETROSPECTIVE. 


7 


When we look back over the twenty years of our connection 
with this Society, and see the great unity of purpose that has. 
always prevailed, all fraternizing more like brothers than indi- 
vidual members of society, Lassure you that we all have feelings: 
that call for gratitude to know that so great harmony has existed. 
At times there have been little clouds of dissension perceptible, 


but with a little tact and foresight, along with the prevailing good. 


judgment of our officers and members, they have been dispelled. 
PREMIUMS AND PREMIUM LISTS. 


I wish to record a kind word-in recognition of the friendly man- 


_ ner in which the executive committee of our society was received 


by the State Board of Agriculture on the presentation of our 


wishes concerning the revision of their premium list for the last. 


exhibition. After a careful inspection of the old lists and a free 
discussion on the inequality of dividing the amounts to be appor- 
tioned to the several classes, we found they were generous in. 
giving us very near what we wished for in the three classes which 
were set aside for our society to superintend and manage, nearly 
$2,000. This amount we divided, giving to fruits $716; green- 
house and cut flowers, $354; vegetables, $520; bread, honey, etc... 
$325. We increased the premiums on single plates and cut the 
amount down on sweepstakes; we also made some changes favor- 
ing .outside counties, which gave offence to some organizations: 
in the two cities. 

The coming year I recommend a special list of premiums on 
vegetables for outside counties to compete for, and the giving of 
exhibitors in the three counties of Hennepin, Ramsey and Da- 
kota aspecial sweepstakes for county exhibit. This, I think, will 
be fair, and in a measure appease their righteous indignation. 

The revision of the premium list should be put into the hands. 
of a competent committee early that they may prepare it before 
the busy season of spring. 

The exhibit of fruits last September at the fair grounds was the 
finest in quality as well as largest in quantity that we have had,,. 
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and was very favorably commented upon by visitors from abroad; 
especially the apple and grape show. Friend Tuttle’s Russians 
were a drawing card, if we were to judge from the packed crowd 
of earnest questioners in front of his exhibit. The exhibit from 
the State Fruit Farm of seedlings was very fine, consisting of 
many varieties of worth to the fruit growers of the Northwest. 
The exhibit of wild and native plums, although late in the season 
for them, was very good and gives great hope of their future 
‘development; we need to encourage greater activity in their 
selection and propagation. One variety of particular merit is 
‘the Rollingstone which I consider one of our best for all purposes. 

Bread, pickles and preserves were received in large quantities, 
showing what the ladies can do when they come to the front with 
their handiwork in this department; and one wonderful feature 
of this exhibit was so many kinds of superior quality, so 
much so as to give the committees great difficulty in judging 
and placing the ribbons. Bread and cake shown by the young 
lady exhibitors, was very fine, giving much cause for congra- 
tulation, that whoever the lucky man is that wins, will not eat 
heavy, sour bread— one of the abominations of the past! 

The report from the vegetable department will be attended 
‘to by Brother Grimes, its superintendent. 

The greenhouse department was very well represented by 
three leading firms of our state, who exhibited many fine speci- 
mens of the floral kingdom. In this department we find one of 
the worst problems tosolve satisfactorily, in the finding of proper ~ 
committees to pass judgment and make awards that shall be just 
right. Committee work at our state fairs and exhibitions is a 
good deal of a thankless job, they always getting more censure 
than praise. 

I wish to cali your attention to the propriety of procuring in 
the future proper appliances for making exhibitions in the 
<entral purtion of Horticultural Hall and around the fountain. 
These fixtures are very necessary to provide means of making 
your displays instructive and attractive. 

Our state, if not noted for its extensive orchards of beautiful, 
long-lived trees, can boast of a few never-failing natural produc- 
tions that vie with the world. In its crops of pine trees, icy 
erystals and howling ‘‘blizzards,’’ we find those that thrive 
and grow without the fostering care of man; and we hope with 
the aid and energetic persistency of our patient investigators, to 
accomplish in the future the development of a pomology pecu- 
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liarly adapted to our broad prairies, diversified hillsides, sheltered ” nt 
as valleys and along the shores of our many beautiful lakes, with ) 
ne. aly varieties that shall put to blush, for quality and exterior polish, 


those now already in cultivation. 


AMERICAN POMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


4 The meeting of the American Pomological Society, to be held 
s at Boston in September next, is an event our Society should not: 
‘ip overlook; but should be ably represented by delegates with as. 

fine an exhibition of fruits as can be collected from our orchards. 
18 and gardens. This would incur an expenditure to the Society 
e “i of perhaps three hundred dollars, in order to make an exhibit- 
_~—~———s of eredit to the State. The propriety of incurring this expense 
2 isa matter for your consideration. One or more delegates should. 
Y . be selected whether an exhibit is made or not. 


NECROLOGY. 


On thesixteenth of last December there went out from earth © 
the spirit of one of the most noted men in the science of pomology A. 
of the present century, the honored president of the American 
Pomological Society, Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, of Roxbury, 
Masschussetits, and an honorary life member of this Society, at 
the ripe age of eighty-eight vears. 

He died as he lived universally respected and beloved, like 
fruits in their season he passed, but his name will ever be re- 


é _ vered and he will be remembered as the great leader in Ameri- 
a can pomology to the end of time. To quote what he wrote 
BN, of another noted horticulturist is very applicable now: 


4 ‘‘Rew are aware of the great revolution that has taken place 
: in fruit culture since the establishment of this national organiza- 


. tion, the American Pomological Society, under the care and 
Re guidance of this man, whose desire for the cultivation of the 
3 useful and ambition to sow broadcast love, kindness and frater- 
a nal affection, led him to spend his life in the promotion of our 
i art.?? 


T shall ever hold dear in my memory the remembrance of the 


® meeting of this grand old society in Boston, in 1873, and the 
Pri: new impulse I at that time received. As I look back through 
hs the lapse of years intervening I can see to-day that superb exhi- 


be bition of fruits and flowers, the finest this country had ever 
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brought together. It was a continuous ovation under the guid- 
ing mind and hand of this great and good man; an event which 
will be referred to by those present as a bright spot in the work 
for the promotion of this great industry. I look back at the 
banquet given as a parting compliment, at Music Hall, at this 
wedding feast of the silver anniversary of the society, celebra- 
ted as its crowning glory, under the auspices of the most sump- 
tuous hospitality, with this grand man the center of attraction, 
occupying the place of honor on the platform, flanked on either 
side by distinguished gentlemen and ladies, guests of the associa- 
tion from the North, the South, the Hast and the West. After 
this sumptuous banquet was served President Strong, of the 
Massachusetts society, made a speech of welcome and offered the 


following sentiment: ‘‘Hon. Marshall Pinckney Wilder; pomol- 


ogy and horticulturealike claim him as one of their most de- 
voted and self-sacrificing patrons, and vie with each other in 
doing him honor.”’ 

To give an idea of his knowledge and research I read an extract 
from his reply. 

President Wilder said: ‘‘The present occasion will be memora- 
ble in the annals of American pomology, not only as marking an 
important epoch in the history of our society, but for the large 
assemblage of the best cultivated of our land and the remarkable 
collection of fruits which has graced the exhibition of the week. 


But the thought which engrosses my mind at the present moment | 


is the wonderful progress of fruit culture during the present cen- 
tury. 
‘True, our Puritan fathers in planting the seeds of empire did 


not forget to plant some fruit trees. Gov. Endicott at Salem, 


Gov. Stuyvesant at New York, and Peregrine White at Plymouth 
planted their pear and apple trees. But during the first century 
and a half very little attention was given to the cultivation of 
fruit. It was not until after the establishment of the London 
and Paris Horticultural societies, the former in 1808 and the lat- 
ter in 1827, that any considerable progress had been made in the 
improvement of fruits. In fact, there were very few horti- 
cultural or agricultural societies extant until the beginning of the 
present century. The first agricultural society established on 


this continent was the Philadelphia Society for the Promotion of 


Agriculture in 1785, of which our own Timothy Pickering was the 
first secretary. It is but just to state that a similar society had 
been started in South Carolina a month previous, but I believe 
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doés notnow survive. Thesecond agricultural society in America 
was the Massachusetts Society for Promoting Agriculture, formed 
in 1792, whose delegates honor us with their presence. But to 
confine myself to horticultural societies. The first, still existing, 
in America was the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, estab- 
lished in 1827; the second was the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society, formed in 1829. The first national pomological organi- 
zation of which we have any knowledge was the American Pomo- 
logical Society, whose quarter centennial we this day celebrate. 
Now there are more than 1,000 agricultural, horticultural and kin- 
dred associations registered on the books of the department at 
Washington. 

‘You have been pleased to allude to me in connection with 
horticulture as well as pomology. Well, sir, let me say that, 
from my earliest years, I can not remember the time when I did 
not love the cultivation of the soil, and the more I am brought 
into communion with nature, the more I am full of gratitude to 
the Giver of all good that He gave me a love for fruits and © 
flowers, and cast my lot where I might enjoy them and have 
sweet intercourse with these lovely objects of creation. And 
who does not look with wonder and admiration on the infinitude, 
beauty and perfection of these works of the Hand Divine. The 
enameled blossom bespangling the orchard with starry spray 
scarcely less numerous than the glittering host above, dancing 
in rainbow hues and flinging on the breeze a fragrance richer 
than Ceylon’s Isles, sweet harbinger of bountiful harvest; the 
luscious fruits, God’s best gift to man, save woman — the velvet 
peach, mantled with beauty’s softest blush, and vieing with the 
oriency of the morning; the delicious plum, veiled with silvery 
bloom over robes of purple or cloth of vegetable gold; the royal 
grape, the brilliant cherry, the melting pear and the burnished 
apple, tempting human taste from the mother of our race to her 
last fair daughter. But what pencil can sketch the changing 
hues, the magnificence and glory when Pomona pours from her 
ever-flowing lap the very treasures of the ripening year. Here 
are creatious originally pronounced ‘very good.’ Here are 
beauties which fade only to reappear again. 

‘‘From the beginning there seems to have been an intimate 
connection between trees and man. Trees are spoken of as 
though man could not live without them, as though divine 
beneficence had given them to us as companions for life, and as 
emblems of all the beautifulin imagery, excellent in character, or 
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‘hopeful in destiny. Our trees—from the opening bud to the 
golden harvest —from the laying off their autumnal livery, and 
-during their rest in winter’s shroud, waiting a resurrection to a 
_ new and superior life —all are eloquent preachers, proclaiming 
-to our inmost soul, ‘The hand that made us is divine.’ God 
gave us trees adorned with inimitable beauty, pleasant to the 
sight and good for food. He gave us also a natural and instine- 
‘tive love for them. Witness the love of Abraham desiring to 


have all the trees that were in the field, and in the border round 
about — of Rosseau longing to be laid under his own sequestered 


trees — of Temple directing that his heart should be buried be- 


neath the tree of his own planting —of Washington returning 
to the cherished groves of Mount Vernon—of Webster reclining 


‘in life, and sleeping in death under the umbrageous elms of 
-Marshfield — of our own Downing, whose genius lives in trees 


which adorn many a lovely landscape, many a beautiful garden, 


-and many a fruitful orchard in our land.”’ 


I can render no more fitting close to this tribute to the mem- 


-ory of one so dearly beloved by all those who love the true, the 
beautiful and sublime, than by quoting the closing remark of 
“Gov. Washburn, of Massachussets, to the next sentiment, 


““Massachusetts:”’ 
‘‘But my friends, I recollected that although he might pass 


-away, his works would live after him, and the monument he had 


been able to rear and perpetuate would stand when the mere 
monuments of granite and marble should be forgotten; this 
monument which will speak in language too eloquent ever to be 
forgotten over this broad land of ours.’ 


On motion the following committee was chosen on the presi- 


-dent’s annual address, viz.: Prof. D. R. Maginnis, J. S. Harris 
cand C. L. Smith. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


Mr. Harris. Mr. President, it seems to me appropriate at 
this time that some action should be taken with reference to: 
the matter of the death of the Hon. Marshall P Wilder, al- 
though from the lateness of the hour I fear we can not do the 
subject justice. As a member of the Committee on Obituary I 
have drafted some resolutions. 

The last fifty years is marked as the period of the greatest im- 
provement and progress in horticulture and kindred arts and 
sciences recorded in the history of the world, and most of these 
improvements have been instituted and developed through the 
disinterested labors of men born since, or about the beginning of, 
the present century, who have made their lives a blessing to 
‘humanity, and crowned themselves with unfading laurels. One: 
by gone these remarkable men of the age are laying down their 
armor and departing, to join the greater number in that happy 
realm, of which that first ‘‘Eden’’ was only an inspiration. With- 
in a few years we have mourned the departure of a Warder, Kirt- 
land, Bryant, Vick, Downing and many others, whose well- 


ordered lives, devoted to the public good in the development of 


herticulture in our country, had earned names as useful men of 
their time, that caused their death to be regarded as more than 
a national loss. And now we have received the sad message in- 
forming us that the greatest and best, the acknowledged. leader 
of them all, the great and good man, the venerable Marshall P. 
Wilder, the president of the American Pomological Society, has. 
gone over to the other shore and joined that band of worthies. 
Mr Wilder was a man who was a model worthy of being pat- 
terned after. I have read his addresses and articles published 
in various papers throughout the country, and have never seen 
a word from his pen, or listened to a word that he has spoken, 
but that seemed to me to be words of wisdom and words -fitly 
spoken. He was aman of the greatest charity, who ranked far 
above the great majority of his fellows; he seemed to have a 
boundless love for everybody. It is said of him that there was 
no man so objectionable but he could see some good in him and 
point it out to others. He was one of the most remarkable of * 
men in presiding in horticultural conventions. He was an hon- 
orary life member of our Society and seemed to have a fatherly 
care over it. We have frequently received communications from 


y 
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7 him and he has always spoken encouraging words and seemed to. 
_ take a deep interest in'our work. 


Marshall Pickney Wilder died at his home in Roxbury, Mass., 
Dec. 16, 1886. He was born at Rindge, N. H., Sept. 22, 1798. 


Of his early history we learn that he commenced attending the 


public school when four years old; at twelve he entered the New 
Ipswich academy where he remained one year and then pursued 
his studies for three years under a private tutor. Atthe age of 
sixteen his father gave him the choice of preparing himself for 
the life of afarmer, merchant or professional man. He chose the 
first and spent the next few years upon his father’s farm, and 
among the lakes and forests of his native state where he laid the. 
foundation for the enduring health to which he was greatly in- 
debted for the mental and physical energy that has distin- 
guished his subsequent career, and there he imbibed inspirations 
and a love for everything beautiful in nature, that had much to 
do in moulding his long and useful life. In 1825 he removed to 
Boston, Mass., and engaged in the mercantile business, in which 
he amassed a comfortable fortune and attained a high position 


- aS a business man, and no man in our country has been honored 


with a greater number of important trusts. But it is in the 
pomological and horticultural world where he was most widely” 
and favorably known and his name has been synonymous with 
progress in horticulture and promology throughout North 
America for more than half a century. His name is a house- 
hold word in every home in our land where good fruits are ap- 
preciated, and it has been truthfully said of him that he was 
one who by his industry and determination has not only con- 
ferred lasting benefits upon his own country but has by his care- 
ful researches “in hybridizing and selections in fruit culture laid 
the horticulturists of all nations under heavy obligations. We 
read of him in 1829 as one of the prominent members of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, and ever after as one of 
its most zealous and efficient members, and for many years its 
president. He was its president jn 1844 when it laid the corner 
stone of Horticultural Hall, which is believed to be the first 
building ever erected by a horticultural society for its exhi- | 


-bitions. 


In 1848, as president of the Massachusetts: Horticultural Soci- 
ety, he headed a circular addressed to all the horticultural socie- 
ties and leading pomologists throughout the country, calling a 
convention in New York, which was held in October, and re- 
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sulted in the organization of the American Pomological Society, 
of which he was chosen the first president, and has been re- 
elected at every subsequent meeting, and held the office until the 
hour of his death. To him the State Agricultural College at 
Amherst owes its existence, and every society or movement for 
the promotion of agriculture or horticulture throughout our coun- 
try has received his kindest sympathy and been strengthened by 
his wise councils. 

In his addresses to the American Pomological Society he has 
set up a lighthouse and flung a banner to the breeze from its 
highest tower, upon which is inscribed in letters of light the 
method for the sure solution of the fruit question adapted for all 
lands: ‘‘Plant the most mature and perfect seeds of the most 
hardy, vigorous and valuable varieties; as a shorter process in- 
suring more certain and happy results, cross and hybridize our 
finest kinds for still greater excellence. Go on; go on while you 
live, and when we are gone others will rise up to chant our old 
song: 

Plant the best seeds of all your best fruit, 
Good fruits to raise that some lands may suit; 
Fruits which shall live their blessings to shed 
On millions of souls when you are dead. 
Plant; plant your best seeds, no longer doubt 
The beautiful fruits you may create; 


Fruits which perchance your name may enshrine 
In emblems of beauty and life to shine.’’ 


The following beautiful paragraph occurs at the conclusion of 
‘his last address to the American Pomological Society at Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, in 1885: ‘‘ Fruits are the overflow of nature’s 
bounty — gems of the skies which are dropped down to beautify. 
‘the earth, charm the sight, gratify the taste and minister to the 
enjoyment of life, and the more we realize this the more shall we 
appreciate the Divine goodness to us and the duty of providing 
them for others.’? May these parting words of our wise and noble 
friend be indelibly imprinted apon our memory and stimulate us 
to go forth planting orchards and gardens that shall be fitting 
and enduring monuments to his memory. 

The father of American pomology lived long beyond the age 
commonly allotted to man, and continued his life work to its close. 
‘Sadly do we mourn his loss and cherish his name as one of the 
most useful men of his time, a name that shall be handed down 
all through the coming ages, honored and revered. 
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Resolved, That the members of The Minnesota State Horticultural Society 
have learned with deep and sincere regret of the death of the aged and highly 
respected honorary member of this Society, Hon. Marshall P. Wilder. 

Resolved, That the members of this Society appreciate the life-long labors of 
Mr. Wilder, his devotion to the development of pomology in our country and 
his thorough earnestness in endeavoring to awaken a higher appreciation of 
trees, fruits and flowers among the people, and we commend his example to all 

| horticulturists of future generations. 

Resolved, That we offer our deep sympathy to his friends in this their great 

. bereavement, and to the American Pomological Society, the Massachusetts. 

Horticultural Society and other societies of which he was an honored member, 

and that as a token of our profound respect forhis memory, these proceedings. 

be entered on our records and copies of our transactions be forwarded to his. 
family, to the secretaries of the above societies and to the secretary of the 

New England Historical Genealogical Society. 


The resolutions were unanimously adopted, and on motion the 
meeting then adjourned till Wednesday morning. | 


MORNING SESSION. 


SECOND DAY, WEDNESDAY, JAN. 19, 1887. _ 


i 


The meeting was called to order Wednesday morning at 9:30 — 
by President Elliot. . 
' The president stated the first thing in order would be the re- 
_ port of the Seedling Commission. 


v 


REPORT ON SEEDLING FRUITS. 
By J. S. Harris, La Crescent. 


Our first official visit was made at Granite Falls, June 28, — 
1886, where we found a live and strong county horticultural — 
‘society with O. E. Saunders, president, and A. B. Regester, sec- 
retary. We enjoyed the pleasure of joining them in their sum- 
mer meeting and small fruit show. The meeting was held in 
Regester’s grove, was well.attended and a success. Addresses — 
were given on evergreen planting, strawberry growing, birds, 
_ insects, etc., and the different subjects were pretty thoroughly — 
discussed. Another interesting feature of the meeting was in- — 
dividual reports by the members upon the trees planted the past - 
season. Strawberries recommended for cultivation were the ~ 
Crescent and Wilson, and one speaker said if they could not 
succeed with these we had better let strawberries alone. The — 
Strawberries, raspberries, currants and gooseberries upon ex- 
hibition were very superior, and all of these fruits do well 
here when mulched and given clean cultivation, except there 
is considerable complaint about the Doolittle Raspberry blight- 
ing badly. An examination of the plants- failed to reveal the 
cause, unless it came from injury to the canes by the severity 
-of the winter. If that be the cause, covering with prairie hay” — 
might obviate the difficulty. ery: 

A goodly number of ladies were in attendance; they 
brought along well-filled lunch baskets the contents of which 


. 
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-were spread upon ample tables in the grove, and we were in- 
vited to partake of an elegant horticultural dinner. It was one 
of the best meetings of the kind we ever attended and we are 
pleased to add that this society promises to accomplish, a good 

-~work in that locality. 

Our next visit was made at Excelsior August 7th, a place that 
has gained considerable notoriety for the large quantity of very 
superior small fruits and grapes grown there, and for being the 
place where the State Experimental Fruit Farm is located. We 
went through several vineyards and found the grape crop a large | 
one and the fruit very fine, the Delaware and Concord taking 
the lead in the varieties under cultivation. 


THE STATE FRUIT FARM. 


Our objective point was the State Experimental Fruit Farm. We 
‘found Mr. P. M. Gideon, the superintendent, at home and ready 
‘to conduct us through the orchards and nurseries and to explain 
everything for us. He has so often explained his method of 

conducting experiments that it is needless for us to repeat it. 
‘We found in the orchard, which apparently has been set six or 
‘seven years, and from that time down to the present season, « 
considerable variety of apples of his own origination, intermin- 
gled with dead and dying varieties that had been set forthe pur- 
pose of fertilizing and crossing the fruit for said purposes. The 
living trees are evidently crosses between Duchess, Wealthy 
and varieties of the Siberian species. Many of the trees were 
-bending down under the weight of fruit; some of the fruit was of 
fair size and very beautiful to look at. The season was hardly 
enough advanced to judge of the quality of several of the varié- 
ties. Taking the Duchess of Oldenburg as a standard for hard- 
iness, many of the trees are exceedingly hardy, and some five or 
six of them may occupy an important place in our lists of varie- 
ties for trying situations. Varieties named August and Septem- 
ber are profuse bearers, of a good, medium-size fruit, of excellent 
quality for cooking and drying, The Gideon is an apple of good" 
‘appearance and one of the latest keepers; tree productive and 
apparently hardy, but in this locality subject to blight. Some 
seedling trees, fruiting for the first time, look very promising 
and may prove longer keepers. It may be well to add here that 
the first fruiting of a seedling is not always a safe criterion of its 
worth; fruit frequently improves in flavor, size and keeping 
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quality as trees become older. We noticed two varieties of Sibe- 
rian, the Cherry Red, and Florence, that ought to supersede some- 


varieties that are now being extensively planted. 
In a younger seedling orchard we saw some very fine trees, and 
a few of them were carrying specimens of fruit; one of them 


we would like to know more about. It had a striking resem- 


blance to the Rhode Island Greening. 


IN M’LEOD COUNTY. 


August 9th and 10th we visited Glencoe, Sumter and other 


points in McLeod County. Im reaching this region we pass. 
over the Hastings & Dakota Railroad from Minneapolis. The 
country along the road is rolling and much of it has been heavily 


timbered, showing a deep, rich soil, with a more or less tena- 


cious subsoil, and from its striking similarity to some of the best 
fruit districts in America, we are led to entertain the opinion 
that it will yet enjoy notoriety, as a good apple and grape-pro- 
ducing district. 


Siberians, Duchess, and some trees of the Wealthy are- 
looking fairly well and bearing a good crop of fruit. Most. . 
of the farms have an abundance of timber. Most conspicu- 


ous among the varieties we notice sugar maple, American elm, 


black and white ash, three or four species of oak, bitternut,. 
hickory, butternut, basswood and ironwood. In underbrush the: 


predominating species are hazel, prickly ash, wild grapes and 
wild rose. About Glencoe considerable attention is being paid 
to growing small fruits and vegetables. In the village gardens, 


strawberries, red raspberries and currants are doing well; vege-. 


tables are remarkable for size and superior quality. The great 
drought of the season has not proved as damaging here as in 
many other sections of the State. 


Mr. Cutler, of Sumter, joined us and we visited a farm about. 


five miles south of Glencoe for the purpose of examining some 
seedling apple trees that had been reported as promising. 


A number of trees upon this farm had fruited in previous. 


years but all save one had: succumbed to the Frost King in 


1884; this one the owner says was the poorest in the lot, is- 


carrying some fruit. It may be hardy but the trunk has been 


badly injured by borers. There is upon the place a younger 
lot of seedlings that will soon commence fruiting. As the- 
seeds were procured from the state of New York we have very ~ 


little hopes of any good results from them. 
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From here we go to Mr. Cutler's farmat Sumter. He is mak- 
ing a success with small fruits. Crescent strawberry fertilized 
with Wilson and Glendale is proving the most profitable. Where 
the soil is not too rich they hold up well for shipping to points 
twelve to fifteen hours distant by mail. The Turner raspberry 
is doing well; Cuthbert is very promising, Stone’s Hardy black- 
berry is not proving satisfactory. Mr. Crandall and others of 
his neighbors are succeeding well with grapes and small fruit. 


IN BLUE EARTH COUNTY. 


August 13th, at Mankato.—We visit Mankato and spend the 
day in visiting gardens, vineyards, ete. 

Hon. Daniel Buck has a large garden devoted almost exelu- 
Sively to the growing of small fruits in which he engages with 
enthusiasm and is meeting with gratifying success. His favorite 
fruit is the grape and he is experimenting upon and has under 
cultivation thirty-three varieties. His vineyard is one of the 
- best we have ever seen in the State, and most of the vines were 
carrying a heavy crop of fruit which was just beginning to color. 
The vines are generally vigorous and the foliage healthy. A 
careful examination does not reveal any appearance of mildew 
upon the leaves or rot on the fruit. The varieties most exten- 
sively grown are the Delaware, Concord and four or five of the 
best Rogers Hybrids, and for trial all of the most noted of the 
newer varieties; Agawam (Regers'15) were loaded to their full- 
est capacity with the largest and best clusters we have ever seen 
that variety produce. Another variety, probably Barry (No. 
43), is surpassing the Concord in fruiting and has the advantage 
of being a few days earlier inripening. Brighton is carrying an 
immense crop and strikes us as proving to be one of the most 
valuable grapes for this State. Pocklington and Moore’s Early 
are not fruiting as heavily but the vines are reasonably vigorous 
and the fruit is superb. Mr. Buck expresses the opinion that 
we should give more attention to the production of seedling 
fruits and believes it is probable we may, by continuously plant- 
ing seeds of home-grown plants, originate a variety of grapes as 
large and vigorous as the Concord and earlier than the Cham- 
pion or Moore’s Early. One or two such varieties would prove a 
bonanza to the originator and make successful grape culture 
possible for every owner of land in the Northwest. He has 
several hundred plants started from seeds of his earliest varie- 
ties now well started; one of them, three years old, is carrying 
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some fruit of fine appearance. Currants, strawberries, raspber- 
ries and blackberries in several varieties are all doing well. 

We also visited the vineyards of Dr. Wickersham, and find 
him a very successful grape grower. He is succeeding well with 
the older varieties, while Brighton, Pocklington and Martha 
are doing remarkably well. The doctor has a small orchard in 
bearing; many of the trees, however, were scorched by the late 
hard winter. We meet and form the acquaintance of David 
Quinn, who is a very successful grower of small fruits, and find 
that he is the owner of about the best orchard in this vicinity. 
The varieties are principally Duchess, Tetofsky, Wealthy, and 
Whitney and some of the newer Siberians and Hybrids. The 
Wealthy is considerably injured and he lost all other varieties 
except the above named in the very disastrous winter of 1884-5. 

We believe this section of country posseses peculiar advantages 
for fruit culture and that large quantities of it could be profita- 
bly grown. 

August 14th.— We spent an hour or two with John Mathewson 
who is located a little south of Ramsey, on the line of the South- 
ern Minnesota Railroad. The orchards here are looking badly, 
the worst of any point we have visited. From an observation of 
the soil and lay of the land about here we infer nothing but the 
Siberians and hardiest varieties of apples will succeed. Sharp 
agents have traveled through here and their villainous operations 
have about discouraged the farmers from doing any more tree 
planting. Wherever tried strawberries are a wonderful success, 
the Crescent taking the lead. Red raspberries are also doing 
well; blackcaps are reported as being subject to blight. Vegeta- 
bles succeed so well here that farmers have no reasonable excuse 
for not having their tables well supplied with them as well as 
with small fruits. 

AT MINNESOTA CITY. 

August 17th.—Wespenda day at Minnesota City, about six miles 
above Winona. This place is historic grounds in the annals of 
Minnesota horticulture. Here, in 1852, John Shaw, of Penobscot 
County, Maine, planted a large quantity of apple seeds, many of 
the trees from which proved very good, and were made the 
nucleus of many orchards within a radius of ten miles. Many 
of the trees proving so hardy as to survive and produce large 
quantities of fruit down to the winters of 1884-5-6, setting Wi- 
nona County ahead of every other county in the State for apple 
culture, and proving beyond a doubt that fruit could profitably 
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be grown. This place is the home of O. M. Lord, one of the 
managers of our Society’s experimental stations. He is engaged 
in testing our native plums more extensively and thoroughly 
than any other party in the State, or perhaps the entire North- 
west, and is gathering in for the purpose every variety that has 
gained local notoriety, and planting them side by side with the 
Rollingstone, a variety he found growing wild upon his farm. 
Among those that have fruited he has not found any one that 
surpasses that variety for general purposes, and very few that 
anywhere near approach it as a dessert fruit. The fruit of this 
variety is medium large, round, and of a purplish red color; flesh 
more firm than any other variety of natives we have seen, flavor 
very good; skin thin andnearly tasteless, and when the fruit is 
thoroughly ripe is easily peeled from the flesh. The fruit will 
keep longer after ripening and bear shipping further than most 
ofthe native plums. The trees are hardy, strong growers, of 
a lower, more spreading habit, than most of the Canada species. 
His trees fruit annually and come into bearing when very 
young. We founda portion of them just ripe, and judged by 
the appearance that the full crop would mature within two 
weeks from the date of our visit. He has trees of the Cheney 
plum — a variety introduced by Mr. Markle, of La Crosse, Wis., 
—that are looking well. The Cheney proves to be the earliest 
and largest, and has no superior for canning and preserving, as 
it is almost free from acidity in skin and pit. Mr. Lord also 
has the De Soto in fruit, and esteems it very highly; it isa little 
later in ripening than the Rollingstone. A considerable num- 
ber of the variety bore some fruit, but this being their first 
year, and the season a very dry one, we do not think it fair to 
make comparisons, but willsay that this season the Weaver is 
very fine, and being a free-stone variety and a little later than 
the others, is very desirable. Now we think we have found a 
good set for the farmer’s garden, viz.: Cheney, Rollingstone, De 
Soto and Weaver, that will afford a continuous supply of fruit 
for a whole month. We hope yet to find good earlier and later 
varieties, and that through cultivation and propagating by seed- 
lings we shall increase the size and improve the texture and 
keeping qualities of this most delicious and wholesome fruit. 
His apple orchard was nearly annihilated during the winter 
of 1884-5; nothing but afew trees of Duchess, Wealthy, Early 
Strawberry, and two or three other Siberians remain. These 
are all fruiting well this year. Mr. Lord says this is the second 
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time the trees have been killed upon this farm, but he considers 
that they lived and bore fruit long enough to pay him well. He 
is replanting, using such of the old varieties as had proved the 
most profitable, and adding, for trial, new varieties that promise 
well, as fast as they can be procured from reliable parties, giv- 
ing preference to such as are reputed to come into early bearing. 

Mr. Lord isa fine horticulturist, careful in keeping track of 
varieties, and we trust whoever knows of choice varieties of 
native plums, Russian or seedling apples, will give him an 
opportunity to test them. 

Mr. Lord is doubtless the most successful blackberry grower 
in the State, and has no reason to complain of the success he has 
had with raspberries and strawberries. 


IN FARIBAULT COUNTY. 


August 21st.— Winnebago City isa prosperous village in Far- 
ibault County, one hundred and seventy miles west of the Mis- 
sissippi River. Faribault County, on the southern boundary of 
the State, is one of the best agricultural counties in Minnesota. 
The general surface of the land is gently undulating; the soil is 
a deep, black, sandy loam, well adapted to growing grains, 
grasses, vegetables, and probably all varieties of the small 
fruits. It is essentially a prairie county, although native tim- 
bers are quite well represented, and on every hand are groves of 
planted timber dotting the country and affording shelter to stock 
and farm buildings. These groves vary in size from one to 
twenty acres; some of them are over twenty years old and fur- 
nish their owners with sufficient timber for fuel and the ordi- 
nary demands of the farm. 

' We spent a day at Winnebago City and vicinity and visited 
the original tree of the Hotchkish seedling apple. Theseed from 
which the tree originated was planted by Mrs. Kimball, deceased, 
over twenty-five years ago. The tree has been a very prolific 
bearer, producing a large, green apple, said to be of excellent 
quality and a long keeper. Old settlers of the town pronounce 
it the best apple they have ever seen in the West, while it has al- 
ways beenas hardy as the Duchess and seemed to stand our winters 
perfectly, until 1883-4. In the spring of 1884 it showed signs of 
injury. The present owner, Dr. Beebe, fearing that it was about 
to die, has given it what might well be termed heroic surgery, 
and removed a large portion of the top. A careful examination 
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shows that the trunk and axils of the branches do not show 
signs of injury from the severity of our winters. There are no 
blight patches in the crotches, and the wounds made in pruning 
do not indicate an advanced stage of blackheart. The distance 
from the ground to the lower branches is five or more feet; the 
bark is clean and healthy; foliage large, thick and resembles the 
Duchess. The tree is standing in a strong blue-grass sod, and 
in such a position that heavy rains would run off, instead of 
penetrating to the roots, and there is much reasonableness in the 
opinion of a neighbor that the injury to the top was occasioned 
by excessive drought. It has not fruited this year, but has 
thrown a new growth of from twenty to thirty inches with no 
signs of blight. Further search showed that all orchards in this 
vicinity were more or less severely injured by the late hard win- 
ters, but not as much so as in some other portions of the State. 

We find the Wealthy bearing fairly well, but all the older trees 
are unsound. 


IN CARVER COUNTY. 


Upon the ninth of September the full commission met at the 
farm of Charles Luedloff, in Carver County. 

Carver County is one ofthe ‘‘Big Woods’’ counties, one of the 
richest in the State, and is one of the best fruit regions in the 
Northwest. In 1884 there were over 20,000 apple trees in the 
_ county, producing liberally. It was the superb fruit of this county 
that made it possible for our State Horticultural Society to make 
so fine an exhibit at the meeting of the American Pomological 
Society, at Philadelphia, in 1883, where our apples wereawarded 
the highest prize (the Wilder medal), in competition with every 
other state in the Union. 

Mr. L. is a thrifty German, entertains broad and progressive 
ideas, is a most genial host, well versed in American and Ger- 
man agricultural and horticultural literature of the day, and one 
of the most enthusiastic experimentalists and horticulturists we 
ever met, and has unbounded faith in the future production of 
fruit in this State. He is the manager of one of our horticultural 
experimental stations, and is conducting experiments on a more 
extensive scale than any other experimentalist in the State. He 
has, at considerable expense and trouble, gathered together 
about all seedlings that have gained notoriety in the Northwest, 
and also has under trial about one hundred varieties of Russian 
apples, and other fruits, many of which promise to succeed well 
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inthis region. But very few of them have yet arrived to a fruiting 
age. He has had large and fruitful orchards, but the winter of 
1884-5 was very disastrous to them. However, he is not dis- 
couraged, but intends hereafter to grow principally Russians 
and such seedlings as give promise of success. He does not ex- 
pect all of these varieties will prove successful or stand our eli- 
mate, but that a number of them will prove to be perfectly hardy, 
and thatothers, through a process of selection of seedlings — like 
that pursued by Van Mons, in France, with the pear, and of Mr. 
Bull, of Massachusetts, with the native grape — will surely re- 
sult in acclimatizing and improving them. 

He is getting about him a very extensive collection of decidu- 
ous and evergreen trees and shrubs, from Europe and America, 
which, ifthey prove adapted to our soil and climate, will be of 
inestimable value for forestry and ornamental planting. His 
dwelling is sheltered, and the surrounding grounds ornamented 
with scores of elegant trees and shrubs, to secure which he must 
have laid tribute upon many lands. 

In his garden we found every variety of vegetable that con- 
tributes to good fare upun the farmer’s table, growing luxuri- 
ently. Strawberries, raspberries, blackberries and grapes were 
also in great abundance, all of which are succeeding very well 
with him. We noticed two varieties of native plums—one 
bearing a striking resemblance to the De Soto, and the other a 
free-stone ofthe Weaver type — which struck usas being worthy 
of propagation. ‘There are numbers of other varieties which he 
has recently secured, with some from Russia. He has several 
of the new Russian poplars and willows, and from their remark- 
ably rapid growth, healthy appearance and great beauty, we 
believe they will prove great acquisitions. 

September 10th.— We visit the place of Andrew Peterson. at 
Waconia. Heisa native of Sweden and the owner of a good 
farm, situated about two miles east of Clear Lake. Like Mr. 
Luedloff he is an earnest and intelligent horticulturist; his or- 
chard is the most promising one we found in the State, and is 
planted largely to Russian varieties of apples, together with 
Duchess, Tetofsky, Wealthy, and some seedlings. The Wealthy 
and seedlings were generally jin bad condition, the Winstead 
Pippin being the best. This is an apple of good size and quality, 
a long keeper, but we regret that it is not hardier. He thinks 
of discarding it, but we suggested that it might be a good va- 
riety for fertilizing Russians for seedling purposes. Mr. Peter- 
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son has also procured and set trees of the newer importations, 
that have not yet fruited here. Several of the trees, in the old- 
est part of the orchard, were fruiting very heavily this year, 
and present a beautiful appearance from a long distance, owing 
to the large size and fine appearance of the fruit, in contrast 
with the dark-green foliage of the trees. 

We gave the oldest of these a careful inspection and found 
some of them to be perfectly hardy, not showing a’ blemish from 
hard winters, blight, or any other causes. The Hibernal, Astro- 
koff Glass and Lieby are as fine trees as any country ever pro- 
duced, and bearing the best. He thinks Hibernal and Lieby 
may be identical. The fruit is large, smooth and round; flavor 
not as good as the Greening and Rambo; excellent for cooking, 
and he says, ‘‘eats well when very ripe.’? (One eaten by us 
November 17th was rich, sprightly, and about as good as the 
Perry Russet.) The Astrokoff Glass resembles the above, except 
that the fruit is a little smallerand keeps some longer. Neither 
of them will go begging for purchasers in our Western markets 
when they are better known. The Christmas and Charlamoff 
are also promising apples. Mr. Peterson is trying several 
varieties of Russian pears; the trees have made a wonderful 
growth this year; also Russian plums, one variety has endured 
two winters without perceptible injury, and will soon show 
fruit. He has several varieties of pears and apples from Swe- 
den, but is of the opinion that those from Russia, judging from 
present appearances, will do the best in Minnesota. He has 
put his trees to the severest test; they are in no way protected 
from sun, wind, heat or cold. Clean culture is the rule here, and 
trees in both orchardand nursery show a strong, healthy growth. 

Our next official visit is made at Horticultural Hall, upon the 
grounds of the Southern Minnesota Fair Association,at the fair 
held September 14th to 17th. For report, see report of Horti- 
culture at the Southern Minnesota Fair. 


IN NOBLES COUNTY. 


September 21st.—Thus far our search for that hardy and good 
seedling apple had not met with the success we had anticipated, 
although we feel compensated for our labors thus far. /gnis- 
fatuus like, whenever we have approached the spot where the 
prize was to have been seized it had gone, but was reported to 
have appeared in some other locality. While attending the late 
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State fair we were told there was a seedling tree at Worthington, 
Nobles County that was destined to create a sensation. Nobles 
County lies in Southwestern Minnesota, on the Iowa border, and 
only one county between it and Dakota. The surface of the 
county is a beautiful, rolling prairie, less than one acre in every 
hundred having any timber upon it. The soil is exceedingly 
fertile, being a black, sandy loam, two to four feet deep, with 
clay and gravel subsoil. It is said to be the most elevated land 
in the State, except a narrow ridge in Murray County; the high- 
est point has an elevation of 1,300 feet above the sea. Okabena 
Lake is reported to be the highest water in the State, the sur- 
face being 1,570 feet above the sea level. J. H. Ludlow is the 
owner of the tree that we were looking for. We found him at 
his farm on the southeast shore of Lake Okabena, about three- 
fourths of a mile from Worthington. He is an enthusiastic and 
practical gardener and fruit grower. We spent the day in 
looking over his grounds, which are well adapted to most kinds 
of gardening. First we inspected his orchard, which is much 
more extensive than we expected to find in this part of the State, 
and in better condition. We found Duchess and Tetofsky in 
very fair condition, some of the Wealthy trees looking rather 
sickly, but carrying a heavy crop of most beautiful fruit, so 
heavy that he had the horizontal branches supported by ropes to 
prevent their breaking down. We foundarow of Walbridge all 
dead or dying, which had never produced any fruit; also sev- 
eral other varieties of the reputed ironclads that were in but 
little better condition; and asuperabundance of hybrid Siberians, 
trees generally hardy enough, but the fruit nearly worthless; 
there were also some seedlings of more or less merit. Last of all 
we came to the Okabena; this was the most promising seed- 
ling of its age, so far as the tree is concerned, we found in the 
State. The tree is more exposed than the rest of the orchard; 
trunk diameter is seven and one-half inches, one foot above the 
ground, stands perpendicular, and is over four feet to the first 
branches. The top is round, symmetrical and well balanced, 
growth strong and healthy; foliage large, thick and bears a 
striking resemblance to the Duchess. The wood of three-year- 
old branches was clean and white to the heart, grain firm, and 
we can not discover that the tree has ever received any injury 
from hard winters or blight. The fruit is of medium size, fine 
form, color yellow, shaded and striped with red. The quality is 
good, we thought better than the Wealthy; flesh crisp and juicy; 
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flavor sub-acid; season between the Duchess and Wealthy. Mr. 
L. was not the original owner of this place and did not plant the 
trees. The late G. J. Hoffman, at one time an active member 
of the State Horticultural Society, was one of the original set- 
tlers at Lake Okabena, andin 1871 or 2 planted this orchard and 
started a nursery here. Mr. L.. says this tree and many other 
seedlings upon the place came from seed procured from Peter 
M. Gideon, and planted by Mr. Hoffman. He does not know 
that the tree has ever been transplanted from the place where 
the seed was planted. Mr. Gideon writes us that he thinks he 
furnished Mr. Hoffman with seeds and cions from seedlings of 
his own growing, about that time, and from the general appear- 
ance we think this is a seedling of the Duchess, perhaps crossed 
with Wealthy or Hyslop crab. For the last five or six years 
this tree has borne good crops regularly. The trees in this 
orchard are planted too closely for the best results, but we found 
all fruit fair and entirely free from worms or the marks of the 
eurculio. 


IN COTTONWOOD COUNTY. 


We continued this trip on to Windom, Mountain Lake and 
other points in Cottonwood County, and attended the county fair. 
At Windom we met De Wain Cook, of Dale township, a wide- 
awake man, who is pursuing fruit culture under many disadvant- 
ages. He has discovered and is cultivating a hardy Dewberry, 
which, if it comes near up to what he claims for it, will prove of 
great value to our lists of hardy fruits. It has been cuitivated 
here thirteen years. We have many testimonials showing its 
hardiness, productiveness, fair size and good quality of fruit, 
etc., and have secured plants and had them sent to several of our 
experimental stations to be tested and reported upon. At Moun- 
tain Lake we learn of a few valuable seedling Russian pears and 
plums, and but one orchard of Russian apples of any promise, 
which is a great disappointment to us, as we had frequently heard 
that the Mennonites living here had brought with them trees 
from Russia that were doing well. From all the information we 
could gather the varieties brought over by them had disappointed 
their expectations. There was no fruit exhibited at the county 
fair except Siberians. 

October 15th.— We visited the orchard of Jacob Klein, of Hous- 
ton County, to examine the tree of the variety of apples that re- 
ceived the award of a second premium at the last state fair as 

18 
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the best seedling for all purposes. This tree and one other are 
the only survivors of a batch of near thirty varieties that were 
grown from seed planted thirty years ago. They were raised 
from seed procured in Canada and saved from an orchard of un- 
grafted trees that has now been fruiting over one hundred years. 
This tree has never been seriously injured, at least so faras pres- - 
ent appearancesshow. The trunk measures forty-four inches in 
circumference two feet above the ground, is growing in clay soil, 
upon high ground sloping to the southeast. The trunk is clear 
of scars and blemishes. The top is large and open. It is stand- 
ing in timothy sod and has not been mulched; is an annual bearer 
of very good fall fruit, and appears to be in as good condition as 
Duchess upon the same place. Season of fruit, October. Both 
surviving trees lean toward the northeast. The other has been 
seriously injured by sun-seald on southwest side. 


IN WISCONSIN. 


October 30th.— We look over the orchards and nurseries of E. 
Wilcox, near La Crosse, Wis. Mr. Wilcox is an enthusiastic 
experimentalist, and his experience in fruit growing in Eastern 
Minnesota and Western Wisconsin extends over a period of about 
twenty-five years, and during that time he has sustained many 
serious losses. His present orchard is in a narrow valley about 
three miles east of La Crosse, and his nursery upon the top of the 
bluff back of it and about four hundred and fifty feet above the 
Mississippi River. The orchard has an outlook toward the west; 
a part of the ground is level, but the most of it a more or less 
steep side hill. The soil varies from a sandy to a clayey loam, 
with exposures to the south, west and north. As arule trees 
upon the northern slope were doing much the best, but the Duch- 
ess, Tetofsky and the Wealthy, when top-worked upon hardy 
stocks, were doing fairly well upon the south slope. In the ex- 
perimental department he has gathered together every reputed 
hardy variety of seedlings that could be obtained, and a number 
of Russian varieties. These are generally worked upon the tops 
of other trees in order to first test the quality of the fruit. Several 
of them survived the late severe winters and are now in perfect 
health. As fast as they fruit and show valuable qualities they 
will be further tested as root grafts. Three or four of them bore 
fruit this season—1886. We sampled them and found one 
that is evidently a good keeper and perfectly hardy as a top 
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_ graft upon Transcendent crab. The fruit is medium in size, ob- 


long round, in shape, color green, striped and splashed with pale 
red, flavor sprightly, sub-acid, origin unknown. 


IN FARIBAULT COUNTY. 


December 11th.—We called upon John Dean, one of the pioneer 
fruit growers of Faribault County. He is located near Blue 
Earth City. His bearing orchard is almost exclusively of seed- 
lings, grown from seed procured at a cider mill in the state of 
New York, and planted in 1963, upon the ground where 
many of them now stand. Nearly all of the trees that proved 
hardy enough to stand until they fruited are doubtless of Si- 
berian crab origin, or crossed with that species. He has dis- 
earded the worst blighting varieties and such as bore worthless 
fruit, so that the varieties retained will run in size from the 
Virginia crab to double that of the Transcendent, and better in 
quality. All of them are excellent for cooking purposes and 
some of them very good for eating from the hand. All are later 
keepers than the Transcendent, and we should judge that some 
of them will keep until spring. A portion of the trees appear 
to be very hardy. Mr. Dean is also experimenting with the 
newer Russians and other hardy varieties of apples, ete. 


IN RAMSEY COUNTY. 


Our last official visit was made at the Agricultural College 
Farm, under the supervision of Prof. E. D. Porter. As we ex- 
pect that his report will be published in this volume of trans- 
actions, we will only say that he is starting experiments with 
the Russians, and in small fruits and trees and shrubbery, and 
we believe that if he has the hearty co-operation of the State 
Horticultural Society, and the experienced fruit growers of the 
State, we shall soon obtain valuable results. 


IN CONCLUSION. 


In conclusion we have, in performing the duties assigned to 
us, traveled over a considerable portion of Southern and Hast- 
ern Minnesota. We wish that we could report better results. 
The most promising seedling tree we have seen is the Okabena 
in Nobles County. The next most promising one we have heard 
of is the Peerless, a seedling of the Duchess growing in Rice 
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County. We have seen the fruit but not the tree, and can not 
visit it in time to report at the present meeting. Our observa- 

tions of Russians lead us to believe that out of the many 

hundreds of varieties being introduced, we may get a score or so 

that will be hardy enough for the whole region called the. 
Northwest, and we doubt very much if the quality and pro-« 
ductiveness of one-half of this number will prove satisfactory to 

our people, and not morethan four or five will fill the bill as long 

keepers. We have reason to believe that seedlings from these, 

and especially crosses with our best varieties, will result in 

giving to our State in the nea future an ample list of adapted 

varieties of the very finest quality. We think it a duty our 

Society owes to the people, to have their Russians tested as 

speedily as possible, and disseminate information as fast as 

obtained, so that our planters may be warned against the plant- 

ing extensively of such varieties as will prove entirely unsatis- 

factory. Hvery possible encouragement should be given to 

the production of new varieties from seed — for from this source 

only can we look for the coming apples of Minnesota. 


REPORT ON SEEDLING FRUITS. 
By A. W. Sias, Rochester. 


Mr. CHAIRMAN: Mr. Fuller and myself made a visit to the 
farm of John Robinson, in the township of Viola, on the seventh 
day of September last. Mr. Robinson is one of Viola’s most 
prosperous farmers, and like the most of our leading agricultur- 
ists, has an eye for good fruit. He cultivates many of our most 
popular varieties of the apple, and has quite a shuw of orna- 
mental trees. But our object in calling your attention to this 
particular place was owing to the fact that he was among the 
first to experiment with the De Soto plum. When they were 
first introduced into this State he purchased six trees, for which 
he paid one dollar each, and it proved money well invested. 
When we saw these trees they were heavily loaded with perfect 
fruit, and ripe at that time (September 7th). There appeared 
to be just about the requisite amount of shade, and a rich, loose 
soil about the trees, making it an excellent place for the pits that 
yearly dropped about the trees to take root and soon come into 
bearing. He informed us that a dealer in trees had instructed 
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him that the De Soto reproduced itself from seedand he had 
bought many of these young seedlings labeled them DeSoto and 
sold them. We said to Mr. Robinson that we would be obliged 
to differ with this ‘‘enterprising dealing’’ as to the fact that 
they would come the same from the pit. We looked about and 
found several that he claimed to be from the pits of the De Soto 
in bearing, but none the same as the original, none as large 
and fine. 

We next visited the orchard of Hon. Wm. Somerville, the 
leading horticulturist of that section of country, and Mr. Somer- 
ville showed us some of the most beautiful apples that our eyes 
ever beheld; these were new Russians that we propose to 
designate ‘‘ Russian Wax,” unless we can obtain the true name. 
That we are not alone in our admiration of this new Russian 
fruit, many who saw them on exhibition at the last State fair 
will doubtless bear us witness. Mr. Somerville will, we fear, 
‘‘run to seed’’ on Russians, and we don’t wonder atit after the 
experience he has had. He marketed about one hundred and 
fifty bushels of as fine Duchess as one would wish to see, and 
many other choice varieties—among them Wealthy, Wabasha, 
Rollins’ Pippin, Elgin Beauty, Gideon’s Nos. 5 and 6, 
Martha, Florence, Brier’s Sweet, Sweet Russet, Whitney 
No. 20, ete., etc. The large variety of beautiful evergreens on 
these fine grounds are worthy of more than a brief notice. 
We noticed a singular freak of nature on one of the limbs of his 
oldest Silver Fir Balsam trees—a fungus some two or ‘three 
feet in height and about the same in diameter.’ This fungus is 
covered with leaves closely resembling the leaves on a yearling 
balsam in summer, which fall off during the fall or fore part of 
winter. Mr. Somerville is still of the opinion that the best 
‘“‘insectiverous animal’’ you can place in an old orchard is the 
common hog. 

Our next objective point was the Brett Seedlings in Dover 
township. We found Nos. 1 and 2 bearing quite well, No. 3 
but few. These trees are too closely shut in by surround- 
ing trees of willow, wild plums, ete., and we noticed that 
some of the limbs had died since we visited them about a 
year ago, and from some unknown cause. Since Mr. Brett left 
the farm, several years ago, it has been rented, and I think the 
trees have received but little if any care. But your committee 
are inclined to believe that a new variety that will bear two good 
crops in succession, following such a test winter as we exper- 
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ienced here three years ago, and that without any care, must 
have some virtue in them, and be worthy of further trial to say 
the least. 

Your committee next visit the old veteran pomologist, R. L. 
Cotterell, also of Dover, now considerably past his ‘ threescore 
years and ten,’’ with a mind still more vigorous than a boy’s on 
horticultural events, where we put up for the night — knowing 
as we did that there were too many good things to be seen 
here for men who love fruit and flowers, to pass upon without 
devoting some little time to study. Mr. Cotterell had a very fair 
crop of apples for so dry a season. Small fruit fine, especially 
his grapes. He makes a grand success with the native plum. 
He also has the most promising sweet chestnut trees that I know 
of in Minnesota. He has a seedling from the Haas that bore this 
year, and appears to be more hardy than Haas, but was in- 
jured some three years ago; fruit considerably like the parent 
and keeps about the same. If anyone wishes to know just how 
to train the Norway Spruce and other tall growing evergreens 
for yards of limited extent, he can find the best of ‘object 
lessons’’ on Mr. Cotterell’s grounds. We also saw here what 
we never saw elsewhere, viz., a genuine Weeping Balsam. Mr. 
and Mrs. Cotterell are widely known for their boundless hos- 
pitality, and their happy home is not always so easy to get away 
from, where one’s time is limited as in our own case—but we 
must push on. We next bring up at the farm residence of John 
Farrier, of Elmira township. The proprietor was not at home, 
but Mrs. Farrier. gave us the ‘‘liberty of the orchard.’? The 
most conspicuous and attractive feature of the orchard was the 
Wealthy Apple. We found many of the leading varieties of 
the State here, doing fairly well, and on the south slope of the 
hill, but the Wealthy was the acknowledged ‘‘boss of all.” 
Whole rows of Wealthy through quite an extensive orchard were 
literally breaking down with this beautiful fruit, of which Mr. 
Farrier made an attractive display at the Southern Minnesota 
Fair. We next bring up at the former residence of our old friend 
©. H. Greenman, who in 1879 was the honored vice president of 
the State horticultural society of Wisconsin. Mr. Greenman 
had left this farm and moved to Chatfield, Minnesota, some years 
ago, but his ‘‘foot prints’? still remain there in the shape of a 
fine Russian orchard (mostly Russians), fine hedges, ete. One 
of the largest apple trees on this place and doing remarkably 
well, was the Peach apple. After visiting this place, we felt 
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our desire increasing to see the man who had left such a good 
example here, so we went on to Chatfield, and the first call we 
made was at the home of Mr. Greenman, but as ‘‘bad luck”? 
would have it, he was away from home and we did not see him. 
By permission of Mrs. Greenman, we took a hurried look at his 
fine place, and found everything in ‘‘apple pie order.’’ He is 
making a specialty of the grape, as usual, of which he has a 
large and fine assortment. Our nextobjective pointis the Brook 
Kidron, twenty miles south of Rochester, in Fillmore County. 
This is the native home of the Abies Alba, Pinus Strobus, Abies 
Balsamea, Taxus Canadensis, and Juniperus Virginiana. Ina 
letter read a few days ago from Robt. Douglas, post-marked 
New York, Dec. 28, 1886, he writes: *‘The Abies Alba is a 
northern tree, and will grow better and faster with you than 
further south. I have to-day been examining that tree in com- 
pany with the superintendent of Central Park. It does very 
poorly here, as the soil is very dry and very poor. I have seen 
very fine Abies Alba both in the Black Hills and in the Adiron- 
dacks, but I think the finest I have seen under cultivation was 
in the college grounds at Toronto, where I stopped over one day 
to examine the old planting (over fifty years old) on the college 
grounds.’”’ Wethink there is no better authority on evergreens 
in the Northwest than R. Douglas, and that he is right in regard 
to its doing better here than further south, and if there isa 
taller specimen on the continent than we found on the little 
babbling brook Kidron, we have not yet heard from it.- This 
tree is said to be one hundred feet high, but we think it would 
fall considerably short of that figure. We next call at the 
Partridge House, in Pleasant Grove, Olmsted County. Here we 
found the Wealthy again in good bearing condition, as well as 
Duchess and some other varieties; and lastly at the beautiful 
stock farm of J. 8S. Whitney, postmaster at Groesbeck, Olmsted 
County. Mr. Whitney is a Wisconsin man, and a great lover of 
fruit, and has started a fine orchard, and as we have good reason 
to believe, will soon have the best orchard in all that section; 
but he says he wants no Dayton, Ohio, trees in his. We reach 
Rochester in time for dinner and take the train soon after, and 
meet our chairman the same evening, ‘‘cheek by jowl”’ with that 
old veteran pomologist, Chas. Luedloff, of Carver County. We 
will let our chairman tell the balance of the story, as our 
‘‘best man’’ is none too gifted to show up this fine place as its 
merits demand. 
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REPORT ON SEEDLING FRUITS. 
By G. W. Fuller, Litchfield. 


I spent but a week with the committee, and during this time 
we found no seedling apples of any value showing any more 
hardiness thanthe Wealthy. The trees which bore the apples 
(Hart’s seedlings) which took the premium at the state fair, 
were in a very bad condition, showing clearly that they are not 
sufficiently hardy for our use. We found a few Russians both 
in Olmsted and Carver counties, which looked very promising. 

The hardiest seedlings I found are in Meeker County. One is 
in Cedar Mills, belonging to Mr. Baldwin, and is evidently a 
seedling of the Gen. Grant, rather larger, of better quality, and 
of the same season. But the tree is very much better, perfectly 
hardy, and has never blighted. It is about thirteen years old, 
and has borne every year since it was three years old. Another 
seedling is in Greenleaf and isowned by Mr. Mills. It is fifteen 
years old and has never shown any disease or failure until last 
season, when a severe wind broke down a part of the tree, re- 
vealing rottenness of the heart. The habit of the tree is very 
much like the Tetofsky, but the apple resembles the Wealthy. 
From knowledge thus far gained I can not feel very hopeful 
of success in the line of seedlings. Still we should continue the 
experiment. 

Mr. Cutler. Mr. President, I believe this committee has done 
as faithful service as we could expect, and I move thissame com- 
mittee be continued the coming year, with the same appropria- 
tion for expenses necessarily incurred. 

The motion was adopted. 


DISCUSSION. 


President Elliot. I would like to hear from Mr. Brand as toa 
seedling apple which he has on exhibition here. 

Mr. Brand. I had hoped the committee would make some re- 
port as to this variety known as the Peerless. 

Mr. Harris. We intend to examine the tree at the first op- 
portunity. 

Mr. Brand. This apple was exhibited at the state fair in 
1878, at the meeting of this Society two years ago, at the New 
Orleans Exposition, at the last state fair, but so far no mention 
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has been made of it that I am aware of. The Peerless is,a seed- 
ling from the Duchess, grown in Rice County east of the big 
woods. It was grown by J. G. Miller, who states that he took 
seeds from the Duchess and planted them. In the same orchard 
were bearing trees of Talmon Sweet, Winesap, Fall Pippin, 
Orange. Fameuse, Golden Russet, and a number of other va- 
rieties. From the seeds of the Duchess he raised about two 
hundred trees, of which number some fifteen that were trans- 
planted survived the winter of 1873. I first saw the trees in 
bearing in 1875. Of those remaining the apple called the Peer- 
less is the best. Two years ago the tree bore nine baskets. I 
exhibited some of these apples at the State Fair and was given 
the first premium for the best apple for all purposes. I have it 
here on exhibition and as to quality it shows for itself. 

Mr. McIntosh. I have some seedling apples on exhibition 
raised from apple seeds obtained at Lincoln, Mass. The tree 
bears well and it is a winter apple. We have found the Graven- 
stein to be the best fall apple we have. 

Mr. Gideon. I have tried them and found they won’t do. 

Mr. Kramer spoke of a seedling at Hokah that looked quite 
promising, supposed to be a seedling of Duchess, but having 
thicker and larger leaves. 

Mr. Stubbs. While on this question I wish to call attention 
to a seedling tree on the farm of Samuel Liedyard, near the vil- 
lage of Long Lake, a seedling of Wealthy; it has been bearing 
well for six years. It is of the size of Hyslop and keeps later 
than any crab I know of. The tree is uninjured, bears every 
year, and the limbs are loaded to the tip ends, and it seems to be 
quite valuable for hardiness and keeping qualities. : 

Mr. Kramer spoke of some seedling trees growing in Alla- 
makee County, Iowa, that appeared to be promising as to hardi- 
ness and good bearing qualities. 

19 
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REPORT ON SEEDLINGS. 
By the Jewell Nursery Oo., Lake City. 


The report from this station is meagre from the fact that but 
twelve cions were ever Officially received; these were top- 
worked, and unfortunately the stocks were struck with fire- 
blight and the cions were thus destroyed. 

Recognizing the fact, however, that the Minnesota nurseryman 
could not pin his faith to old varieties, more or less experiment- 
ing has been done on our own account, and, we are proud to 
state, with the most happy results. From prudential reasons, ap- 
parent to all, we can not state full particulars as to origin of all 
our varieties, but will report in a general way. 

Dartt’s seedling, originated by E. H. 8S. Dartt, Owatonna, a 
seedling of the Tetofsky, as a tree is a beautiful, upright and 
rapid grower. The wood has proved to be remarkably hardy, 
during this, the most severe season that has ever been experi- 
enced in Minnesota. The fruit is nearly the size of the Whitney 
No. 20, of a deep red color and promises to keep well until 
February; quite tart; will unquestionably prove a valuable 
acquisition to the present list of hardy hybrids. 


DUCHESS SEEDLING. 


This is from a tree now growing in Southwestern Minnesota, 
and has been in bearing for six years; isan annual bearer, and 
from the best information obtainable, the seed was from the 
Duchess, fertilized by Wealthy. The tree stands in a very ex- 
posed situation, growing in tough sod, on a dry, gravelly knoll, 
in a locality that ordinarily has but little snow. In an adjoin- 
ing orchard are Transcendent, Hyslop, Duchess, Wealthy, Whit- 
ney, red and yellow Siberians, and, without exception, the 
wood of this tree shows less injury from winter than any of the 
ironclads named. The quality of the fruit is A No. 1, and its 
natural method of fruiting is to place an apple wherever room can 
be found to give it support; when thinned out properly the fruit is 
of the size of the Wealthy and a better keeper; the marking is 
peculiar, as highly colored as the Duchess or Wealthy, and each 
apple invariably shows a band of deep crimson, running half 
around the apple from blossom to stem end, varying from a Six- 
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teenth toa quarter of an inch in width. Our opinion of its 
value to horticultural interests may be understood when the 
price we paid for the control of the tree is known—one thou- 
sand dollars. 


IOWA SEEDLINGS. 


In 1885 our attention was called to an orchard of 300 trees, 
growing in Northern Iowa, not far from the famous Hesper seed- 
ling orchard, that gave to the Northwest through our instru- 
mentality, the Hybrids, known as the Minnesota, Beecher’s 


Sweet, Maiden Blush, Conical, etc. Personal investigation 


maile in the time of fruit, in the fall of 1885, showed seventy odd 
trees in full fruit, and many others not yet bearing. The seeds 
from which these trees originated were saved in Northern New 
York in 1861, from selected apples cut for drying, and were 
planted the following spring. The seedling trees stood in nur- 
sery rows in a neglected garden, overrun with weeds and 
browsed by cattle, until the spring of 1865, when such as had 
survived the ordeal were transplanted into orchard rows, where 
many of them are now standing; and all things considered, they 
are by far the most remarkable collection of natural fruit in the 
West, many of the trees being from 10 to 15 inches in diameter 
and from 20 to 30 feet in height, presenting every type of growth 
that an apple tree could assume. 

The site selected for this orchard was extremely unfavor- 
able; the soil a rich, black muck, and so saturated with moisture 
that the lower edge of the orchard is a springy bog; the slope a 
Sharp, southern exposure; and on the east, north and west is a 
dense grove of maple and willow, effectually shutting out the free 
circulation of air, which, of course, renders the orchard very 
liable to fire-blight; very few of the seedlings show any sign of 
blight, however. i 

In the same plat are planted grafted fruits, of many of the 
ironclads, Duchess, Wealthy, Walbridge, Haas, Transcendent, 
Whitney and Hyslop, many of which have been struck by blight; 
all show the effects of the recent severe winters, and yet the best 
of the seedlings show but little, if any, signs of injury from any 
cause. 

The quality and variety of the fruitis as varied as could well be 
imagined, being from the size of a Siberian up to a Pound Sweet- 
ing; the predominating colors are yellow and pale green, though 
twelve or fifteen of them are large in size, high in color and very 
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shapely and beautiful. All seasons are represented in time of 
ripening, early summer, or harvest, fall, autumn, winter, and 
some of them last from one season to the next; one variety in 
particular is a sweet apple, similar in size and shape to the red 
Astrachan, larger, and a little longer; the boughs have to be prop- 
ped to support the heavy loads of fruit, annually borne; the fruit 
is striped, red and white, and is as handsome an apple as could 
be desired; the quality could not be improved; its season, Sep- 
tember; this is one of a dozen equally good for its season and 
type. 

No time was lost in the purchase of the orchard, and we have 
to-day growing nearly 50,000 grafts from these, valuable seed- 
lings and are confident that they will prove to be a veritable 
bonanza to this region that so vigorously demands ironclads. 


The report of the committee on Russian apples being called 
for the following paper was then read: 


REPORT ON RUSSIAN APPLES. 
By A. W. Sias, Rochester. 


Mr. President and Members: 


Two years ago we had a grand test winter and last year a splen 
did test summer for the new Russians, and found that they be- 
haved better under this frozen and fiery ordeal than any other 
plants within our knowledge properly belonging under the botani- 
cal head of Pyrus Malus. Now, there is said to be a reason for 
everything; so please to bear with your committee while we in- 
dulge in a little theory in regard to why the Russian trees stood 
these severe tests better than our American varieties. We view 
the situation in this way: For many hundreds of years the same 
severe tests as those above noted have been going on among their 
millions of seedling and imported varieties, many times no doubt 
thinning their ranks more severely than with us, but always re- 
sulting year after year in ‘‘the survival of the fittest,’’? every 
generation becoming better and better adapted to its cold, arid 
situation, thesun and drying winds serving to increase the thick- 
ness and pubescence of the leaves until after many hundred years 
they develop a family of trees, which, perhaps, we might be 
allowed to designate as the Silver-leaved family. with leaves, in 
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our humble opinion, better constructed to withstand a long, se- 
vere drought than even our native wild crab. 

The best representative of this hirsute family we believe to be 
the Autumn Streaked, of which Dr. T. H: Hoskins, Sidney Corp 
and others speak in highest terms. This we will class as No. 1. 
The second in this family group, and with leaves almost pre- 
cisely like No. 1, we place White Russet, of which H. H. How- 
lett, of Baraboo, writes under date of Nov. 2, 1886: 

“‘TIn regard to the White Russet I will state I have nine trees 
of the ten planted in 1875. They were three years old when I 
set them in the orchard, and I could not ask for a better tree, or 
fruit; perfectly hardy, early bearer; every year a good crop. 
Some years a good keeper and others not so good; this year not 
any of my varieties kept, everything gone November Ist. Some 
years the White Russet will be in fine condition through March; | 
with me much hardier than Duchess. My best variety in tree 
and fruit, alsoin nursery, is White Russet. See Prof. Budd’s 
bulletin for January, 1886, page 21.”’ 

Plikanoff Small we class as No. 3. This, like many other 
Russian names, means nothing, as itis not a small apple, and 
bears a family resemblance to the Autumn Streaked. We will 
add no more to this list at present, although there may be 
others just as good — but we prefer to test them further. In this 
Silver-leaved family of trees, of which we propose to make a 
specialty hereafter, we are only copying from nature, as we 
find it everywhere in the Northwest. More than nine-tenths of 
our forest trees have thick, silvery, pubescent leaves. We 
want no more thin, smooth leaves ‘‘ in ours.’’ 

The Autumn Streaked is the most interesting botanical ‘‘ ob- 
ject lesson’’ we have yet seen in the shape of an apple tree. 
The leaves are very large, thick and completely covered with 
little whitish hairs, which also extend over the current year’s 
growth of wood, completely clothing and shading the newly 
made cells from the direct rays of the sun, preventing them 
from drying out too rapidly, and also protecting them from the 
cold in winter. Another important peculiarity about this 
variety is, its leaves are of an upright habit, hence the guard 
cells and breathing pores are more evenly distributed on both 
sides than in ordinary leaves. The tree is more hardy than the 
Duchess, but the leaves hang on much later. They fell on our 
two-year-old trees in November and December, and after they 
had fallen, the new wood looked as though the leaves had been 
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cut. preparatory to budding, leaving the leaf stock about half an 
inch long, and leaving the bud nicely protected for winter. The 
fruit of the Autumn Streaked is nearly if not quite as large as 
Duchess, a little better in quality, and keeps some two or three 
weeks longer. 

The Russian apple has no truer friend than myself, but please 
bear in mind that our best friends sometimes indulge in a little 
friendly criticism, and it is well known to some of you at least, 
that we have frequently tried to check some of our most enthusi- 
astic admirers of the Russian apple against hoping for too many 
long keepers from Northern or Central Russia, and we have 
harped so much on this point, perhaps we had better indulge in 
a little theory in regard to why these things are so. Charles 
Gibb—and there is perhaps no better authority — says that at 
St. Petersburg they have ‘‘a cool, short summer.’’? Others 
claim —and no doubt truthfully —that in Central Russia the 
climate is similar to our own; but all will admit that the sum- 
mer is shorter; and hot weather, or at least excessively hot 
weather, is shut off there soon after the fruits, such as the Anis 
and Antonovka, for instance, are ripe; while here the heat is 
kept up perhaps two or three weeks longer, or until fermenta- 
tion sets in, and then the fruit soon decays. Nature had fitted 
them for a shorter summer than ours. We believe this answers 
the question why a winter apple in Russia is a fall fruit in Min- 
nesota. And this leads us to advise every fruit grower who 
possibly can do so, to build an ice house this winter and fill it, 
and just before these Russians are fairly ripe to pick them, pack 
carefully and put them in cold storage; in this way we can put 
ourselves in shape to make the finest display of fruits one year 
from to-day that was ever made at a winter meeting in the 
Northwest. We found the Russian apples at Charles Lued- 
loff’s and at A. Peterson’s, in Carver County, looking just 
. Splendid. 

Prof. Budd and Chas. Gibb have done signal service to the 
Northwest by calling speciai attention to the important fact 
that we must make a specialty of varieties with thick, pubes- 
cent leaves; and while visiting our experimental station in 
Carver County we had this in view. We found the Autumn 
Streaked here with a leaf not surpassed, if equaled; we will 
qualify this a little by saying that this was the way it appeared 
to us (by the naked eye) but possibly the aid of a good micro- 
scope might cause usto give the preference to some other variety. 
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LEADING VARIETIES. 


Six best, as exhibited by A. G. Tuttle of Baraboo, Wis., at 
our state fair last fall: No. 275, Zolotoreff; No. 177, Green 
Streaked; No. 288, Raspberry; No. 410, Little Seedling; No. 599, 
Omensk; No. 277, Wargul. 

Six best with me, No. 964, Autumn Streaked; No. 382, Rus- 
sian Green apple; No. 330, Juicy Streaked; No. 335, Green 
Transparent; No. 445, Red Cheeked; No. 981, White Russet. 

Six best with Wm. Somerville, Duchess, Autumn Streaked, 
Russian Wax, Charlamoff, Winter O’ Porto, Unknown. 

No. 978, Golden White, stands high with Dr. Hoskins of Ver- 
mont, and from the appearance of the fruit he sent us, should 
pronounce it a very promising variety. 


Mr. Harris suggested that it might be well for the Society to 
name a list of semi-hardy varieties of apples that may be con- 
sidered specially dangerous to recommend for planting in large 
quantities, to be known as a ‘‘black list,’’ which was as follows: 


BLACK LIST. 


Mann apple, Bethel, Walbridge, Haas, Pewaukee, Alexan- 
der, Borsdorf, Northern Spy, Salome, Utter’s Large Red, Fa- 
meuse, Wolf River. 

Mr. Harris. I do not believe there is any genuine reliable nur- 
sery man in Minnesota or Wisconsin who would sell many of these 
trees to a customer for planting an orchard. A Wisconsin man 
might perhaps recommend the Wolf River. 

Mr. Pearce inquired as to the Salome. 

Mr. Stubbs. It originated in Southern Illinois. 

Mr. Sias. I had the Salome but the late hard winter killed 
the last one. It was recommended by Arthur Bryant, of Illinois, 
a reliable man, and in that climate might be all right. Those 
varieties in the list the most hardy are really the most danger- 
ous, and they have been heretofore recommended. The Mann 
apple has been sold as hardier than Duchess but I have lost the 
last tree of that variety; they are as tender as Rhode Island 
Greening, and the Salome is no better. The Fameuse is perhaps 
the best on the list and if there were no test winters it would 
answer our purpose. The sooner we adopt such a list the better. 

Mr. Pearce said the Mann was doing well in some localities 
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but ought not to be set generally in the Northwest. Fameuse 
was hardy also in many localities, but he was not growing it in 
the nursery. 

On motion of Mr. Cutler the ‘‘black list,’’ as read, was 
adopted. 

Mr. Harris offered the following, which was adopted. 


Resolved, That the press of Minnesota be requested to publish the so-called 
‘“black list’? and to warn the people from purchasing trees from every un- 
known tree agent. 


OUR SEEDLING AND RUSSIAN APPLES. 


REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF THE STATE EXPERIMEN- 
TAL FRUIT FARM. 


By Peter M. Gideon, Excelsior. 


It is with pleasure that I comply with your request to give my 
views on Russian and seedling apples. The seedling has been 
my hobby for the last sixteen years, and the success attained 
gives me hope that not far in the future the cold Northwest will 
be one of the leading apple-growing districts of North America. 

Twenty-three years ago I planted a few Cherry crab seeds, 
obtained of Albert Emerson, Bangor, Maine, and from those 
seeds I grew the Wealthy apple; in seven years it fruited, and 
that fruit convinced me that the true road to success was in cross- 
ing the Siberian crab with the common apple, and on that line I 
have operated ever since, with results surpassing my most san- 
guine anticipations. I did not suppose that in the short space 
of sixteen years, the time since the Wealthy first fruited, that I 
should have more than twenty first-class apples — as good as the 
world can produce —in succession from the first of August to 
March, and in hardiness of tree surpassing all known varieties 
of the common large apple. But it is done, and in the doing the 
problem is solved as to what to do and how to doit, with the ma- 
terial at hand with which to attain yet greater results. At the 
outset it was test and try; but now that the problem is solved it is 
onward, with great results certain. 

When I say we have twenty first-class apples, that does not 
include all that are worthy of cultivation by any means. And 
now, with such results, and only a few thousand trees fruited at 
the end of sixteen years, what may we not expect at the end of 
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the next sixteen years, with 20,000 or 30,000 choice. selected 
trees from the very best of seed, which are not yet fruited, and 
the seed of over one hundred bushels of choice apples planted this 
fall, all to fruit in a few years? Then on, on, planting the seed 
of the best each year, soon the choice varieties will count into the 
hundreds, and the great Northwest will be the fruit paradise of 
America. 

To get the desired cross we plant the selected varieties in close 
proximity, so that the natural fall of pollen will the more surely 
do the desired fertilizing, and the seed thus produced being 
planted, the most promising of the seedlings selected and set in 
orchards for fruiting, and, after fruiting, the best in tree and 
fruit being selected from which to grow seeds to try again, and 
so on, at each repetition I find there is a gain. The young trees 
that fruited this year for the first gave a larger percentage of 
first-class apples than any lot ever fruited before. 

By crossing and judicious selection we retain the hardiness of 
the crab in the tree without the crab thorns, and on top grow 
large apples without the astringency of the parent crab. And 
yet, ‘by the commingling of the two natures, we get an exquisite 
flavor not found in any other class of apples, especially so when 
made intosauce. Butour triumph is not yet complete; we must, 
we can, fill up the balance of the year with a continued succes. 
sion of luscious apples. There is no question as to the certainty 
of such a result; the past isa guarantee that it can be done. 

But the proper cross can’t be got in Minnesota; a fact clearly 
demonstrated in the extensive and expensive trials that have 
been made in the last nine years in the State orchard. And here 
let me state that the seedling is inclined to ripen its fruit at or 
near the time thé parent apple did from which the seed was 
taken, hence the need of seed from long keepers to grow the 
same. There are no long keepers, of the best quality, yet found 
that are hardy enough to fruit in Minnesota; but we can take our 
best hardy seedlings further south, where the long keepers can 
be grown, and there get the cross and then bring the seed here to 
grow And test the hardiness of tree and quality of fruit. We want 
first-class apples, and to get them we must use first-class parent- 
age. And even then scullions will be numerous, from the fact 
that all varieties of apples are mongrels of many degrees of cross- 
ing, and the various relations will crop out in a multitude of 
forms. But past success is a guarantee for the future that out of 
the many some will be good. Our seedlings will average in 
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quality with Hyslop and Transcendent; but those of first-class, 
such as we propagate, stand about as one to five hundred, as 
hardy as Duchess and Wealthy, and of the extreme hardiest about 
one to fifteen hundred. 


SEEDLING TREES FOR DISTRIBUTION. 


Two years ago this winter was the first time the Duchess and 
Wealthy were seriously hurt, and a like fate befell all the 
Russians on our grounds, so that not a Russian set an apple on our 
grounds last year, whilst alongside of them our seedlings carried 
a fair crop, some of them profuse, and this year all bore heavy 
crops; Showing beyond a question that the crab infusion is to be 
the foundation of successful fruit culture in the Northwest. The 
State orchard yielded about one hundred bushels of apples this. 
year, all of which being of our own seedlings; all else of value failed 
two years ago this winter. This fall we planted the seed of over 
one hundred bushels of choice apples, to grow trees for trial 
purposes. We now have thousands of choice trees on hand for 
distribution to those who want one, two, three and four year,old 
trees from seed. Those who come and dig the trees will get 
them free of cost; others will have the cost of digging and pack- 
ing to pay. And, unless otherwise instructed, will ship free of 
cost, except as above stated, to anyone in the Northwest who 
may so order. The great bulk of the trees are two years old. 
The cost of digging, boxing or bundling would be about one 
dollar per hundred. A1Il who get trees will be expected to take 
good care of them until they fruit, and if any prove of extra 
value, so report, but the trees and the profits thereof belong to 
the cultivator. We only ask the report that we can note the 
progress. The trees which produce poor fruit can be top- 
grafted with any good variety that the owner may select, and 
thus make permanent trees of value. Those who want large 
trees had better come and do their own digging and thus save a 
large bill; the trees are large for their age and a more promising 
lot of seedlings I neversaw. ‘ 


PLANT VARIOUS KINDS. 


Though we have a good collection of hardies, andin succession 
from the first of August till March, yet I would not discourage 
the planting of Duchess, Wealthy, and some of the best of the 
Russians. Their value is too great to be rejected on account of 
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one partial failure, after over twenty years of uninterrupted suc- 
cess; for such a winter as that of two years ago may not occur 
again in a lifetime, if ever. Ifthose varieties should stand only 
ten years, they would be the most profitable crop a land owner 
could plant. Therefore I advise to mix them in with our extra 
hardies, especially if you have a clay soil, for in such they do 
best. A north, northwest or northeast exposure is the best for 
_ the apple, and, indeed, for any fruit except the grape; give 
them all the sunshine you can. 

While on the subject of apple culture, let me state a few factg 
in regard to root grafts. The so-called crab roots are not all 
hardy— none are pure crab, all are mongrels —and where the 
crab predominates the graft that is not a crab mongrel does not 
take well, neither on root nor stock. The mongrel root and mon- 
grel stock are only preferable when a mongrel graft is to be in- 
serted, but as all such are not hardy, a good mulch is needed of 
some coarse litter to make sure against root-killing under cer- 
tain conditions, as not all winters will kill even the most tender 
roots. 

The common apple will not make a smooth junction on a 
stock where the crab predominates, and consequently will not 
make a lasting tree; and a hardy variety grafted or budded on 
the common apple stock is worthless, as the stock below the 
junction of graft or bud is sure to winter-kill the first hard win- 
ter. You can protect a tender root, but you can not save a ten- 
der stock, so avoid the tree agent with his budded trees. | 


NURSERY FRAUDS. 


And, lastly, it matters not where a tree is grown — whether 
east, south or north—that tree is best that comes to the planter 
in the best condition, if true to name, but with the great mass of 
tree planters, the smooth-tongued agent with his rubbish and 
frauds is the one thing needful. Though fleeced a score of times, 
they patronize him the twenty-first time as freely as ever, and 
the bigger the price of the fraud the more greedily they swallow 
the bait. The fact is notorious that tree agents have sold one 
hundred trees of the Gideon apple, at one dollar per tree, where 
I, the originator, have been able to sell one at twenty-five cents. 
They have been swindled so often, and paid so dear for it, that 
they have come to love to have it so. They are wedded to the 
agent; it is love’s union, and dead trees, plants and grape vines 
can not separate them. 
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DISCUSSION. 


President Elliot. I would like to call attention to one matter 
referred to in the paper, the distribution of trees. I do not 
know that the way proposed is the best for the interests of the 
people of the State. If these experiments are worth anything 
they are worth carrying forward to the end. If trees are dis- 
tributed in the manner suggested, from seventy-five to ninety 
per cent of them will never be heard from. Would it not be 
better to send trees out after they have been fruited? It seems 
to me that would be a surer plan for obtaining hardy trees for 
Minnesota. 

Mr. Harris. I understand Mr.-Gideon has more of these trees 
than he can take care of, and he wishes others to assist in carry- 
ing on these experiments. It might not be well to send them 
out broadeast, but it would be well to supply experimental sta- 
tions that would make reports from time to time. 

Mr. Gideon stated he had asked advice of the regents of the 
State University as to this matter of distributing trees and not 
having received any had concluded to try the proposed plan. 
About a hundred applications had already been sent ii a good 
many of which were from Dakota. 

Mr. Dartt thought probably very few of these trees would 
prove to be hardy. It might be better to test the trees thor- 
oughly before sending them out, so there would be at least an 
even chance for success. 

Mr. Gideon said all the tender stock had been removed from 
his grounds, and he had something like 20,000 trees left that he 
was sure would stand the greatest extremes. The majority would 
not bear first-class fruit but there were few of them that would 
not produce fruit equal to the Hyslop or Transcendent. The 
trees could be top-worked to advantage. There were but few 
experiment stations, and to keep them where they are would be 
expensive. It had cost him one huntred and fifty dollars a year 
ago to guard the State orchard, and it was useless to plant a seed- 
ling orchard on his grounds and expect to get fruit, as people 
would pull them before they were ripe. Trees would have to be 
tested as to quality of fruit produced elsewhere. He thought 
the best plan the one he had proposed, although he did not con- 
trol the matter. If it was thought best not to distribute the 
trees in that way he would fill the orders received from his own 
trees. 
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Mr. Pearce did not know of any better plan than the one sug- 
gested and thought the trees would prove entirely hardy, and 
was in entire sympathy with the plan. 

Mr. Cutler thought the number of trees sent out should be 
limited. 

Mr. Gideon. The number is limited to one hundred. 

Mr. Sias approved the plan of Mr. Gideon for distributing the 
new seedlings, and thought the experiment stations "a 


also. That was what they were for and he knew of no- to 
obtain trees more worthy of a fair trial. The test wint had 
helped to cull out tender varieties. If one in a hundred proved 
to be hardy it would prove a valuable acquisition. 

Mr. Brand thought the best way to find out whether these trees 
were worth anything was to put them in the hands of persons 
who would take care of them. 

President Elliot. We have sixteen experiment stations. 

Mr. Dartt. Mr. President, I have had a good deal of experi- 
ence with seedlings. I have raiseda large number of crab seed- 
lings and not one of the lot has proved of any value. They made 
pretty trees but the large majority blighted. There is no objec- 
tion to sending out these trees for experiment if it is understood 
that probably not more than one in a thousand will be of any 
value. The more one takes the worse he will be off, and the 
effect is likely to be discouraging to the fruit interests of the 
State. 

Col. Stevens. Mr. President, I do hope this project of Mr. 
Gideon’s for the distribution of those seedling trees will be ap- 
proved, and that we shall not be frightened by Mr. Dartt’s 
melancholy ways. I have visited his orchard and I found he 
was very successful in growing good apples, and if he can grow 
them why can not others? It looks to me as though the proposi- 
tion of Mr. Gideon was most desirable and the most feasible 
method for placing these trees in the hands of the people. I 
have no doubt many of them will prove valuable. Mr. Gideon 
has some forty or fifty kinds besides the Wealthy, none of them 
much inferior to that variety and many of them are superior. 

Mr. Dartt. I do not desire to discourage but to advance fruit 
growing; and I only wish to refer to the ‘‘whistling ’’ of these 
gentlemen last winter to keep their courage up at the meeting. 

Mr. Pearce thought if one tree in fifty proved valuable it was 
worth more than all the expense required, and hoped no’ one 
would throw cold water on this scheme. He would advise every 
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farmer in the State to send to Peter M. Gideon for a hundred of 
these trees, to put them out and in a short time the apple ques- 
would be solved. 

Mr. Harris said one of the best seedlings he had found was the 
so-called ‘‘Okabena,’’ at Worthington, which was grown from 
seed obtained of Mr. Gideon. It was planted in 1871 and had 
borne several crops of fruit. It wasa fall variety, but if the fruti 
would keep till March it would be worth $2,000,000 to the State. 
Ir, Dartt. That is the kind of tree to send out. 

r. Pearce had seen another of these seedlings that was a 
hundred percent better than Transcendent and which would 
in a few years come into market. 

President Elliot. We are gratified to have this discussion 
come up because there are some that are doubtful as to whether 
these experiments are of any value. But I think facts have been 
developed which will warrant carrying along these experiments. 
IT hope whatever may be done with the fruit farm that the exper- 
iments begun under the guidance of Mr. Gideon will be carried 
on to final success. I hope it will be but a short time until we 
shall have by this natural process of hybridization varieties 
worthy of cultivation in many if not in all localities of the State. 
We should select and plant the bestseeds and continue to ex- 
periment until we develop something that will be worthy of our 
State. 

Capt. Blakeley. The great interest of the State in growing 
fruit is manifest to all. All legitimate agencies should be used 
to encourage the industry. The project to have a station for the 
purpose of growing fruit is one that the public should appreciate 
and these stationsshould be perpetuated; the wisdom of which can 
not be questioned. The State andthe country generally is to be ben- 
efited and there should be someone who has time and the requi- 
site knowledge who should be employed in this work and he 
should be paid by the general public. The general public are 
abundantly able to do that. The results will certainly be bene- 
ficial to the State. We should realize that this must to some 
extent be a continued effort. It is well known that in nearly all 
nations except the United States there issome effort made of this 
kind for the encouragement of the production of plants, forests 
and fruits; and we have not yet risen to the intelligence that 
some of the older countries exhibit in this respect. The govern- 
ment should encourage the planting of trees. I had some ex- 
perience in early days in bringing trees to this country by the 
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boat load; and I generally insisted on getting the freight before 
we started. My idea was the trees would not live in this country; 
that was over twenty years ago. Thousands of trees were sent 
out here from New York state, and I presume very few of them 
are yet alive. In order to succeed in this work there must be 
persistent effort. 

Mr. D. Day. Mr. President, I wish to say that I approve the 
course Mr. Gideon has taken in regard to sending out trees, and I 
would like to try some of them myself, and some of my neighbors 
also. I think if farmers would take care of their trees they would 
succeed; they need care as well as anything else. Trees will grow 
with proper care. 

Mr. Cutler moved as the sense of the Society that the proposed 
plan of Mr. Gideon, for the distribution of seedling trees, be ap- 
proved, which motion was adopted. 

Mr. Gilpatrick said much depended upon the cultivation of 
trees as to whether one would succeed. These experiment sta- 
tions should report as to their manner of culture. He favored 
deep planting as a protection from winter killing. 

Mr. Brand. In the-orchard where the Peerless stands the 
Wealthy in 1884 and before that had borne a bushel and a half 
to a tree, but a good many of the trees were killed a year ago 
last winter. 

QUESTION BOX. 


The question box being called for the following was read: 
“‘Does any member know where the nurseries of L. L. May & 
Co. are located? They are doing business in Iowa selling fruit 
trees and other stock leaving cards with address ‘L. L. May & 
Co., Nurserymen, St. Paul, Minn.’”’ 

Mrs. Stager, of Sauk Rapids. Mr. President, I came down 
here to speak about that same thing. Last year and the year 
before there were agents through there selling fruit trees and 
different kinds of plants at high prices, and some of my neigh- 
bors bought of them and found the stock to be almost worthless; 
and the agents told them they had a farm near St. Paul where 
they raised their stuff. They could hardly get rid of these 
agents. Last year they brought around Sharpless strawberries 
and the agent wanted to sell me some of them. I told him I 
didn’t want any; he said he would send me fifty and they came. 
A good many had signed for things; and instead of sending to 
the agent they sent to a lawyer there and he made every one 
take what he had signed for except myself, and the most of them 
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paid from ten to fifteen dollars; and I was requested t> speak 
about that agent here. 

Mr. Cutler said that a man named Jordan had been through 
his county stating that he was representing May & Co., of St. 
Paul; that they had a fruit farm of some 160 acres there near the 
city; he was making a specialty of tree gooseberries, a thornless 
vlackberry and the Gideon apple. Mr. Gideon had represented 
this firm as a ‘‘fraud’’ in plain words. This agent had photo- 
graphs of the tree gooseberry with fruit larger in size than a 
silver half-dollar; said the trees grew about six feet high and the 
berries had no thorns on them; as to the Gideon apple he stated 
that Mr. May had purchased the original tree for $200. As Mr. 
Gideon was present he could answer for himself as to that 
transaction. I said to him, ‘‘Mr. Gideon is advertising that 
stock; how did he get it?’? His reply was that he supposed he 
propagated it the same way he had the first one— raised it from 
the seed. Of course I did not bite at his bait but some of my 
neighbors did—gave him a small order to get rid of him. 

Mr. Gideon. Mr. president, to give a little history. Isold 
to Chase Bros., of Rochester, N. Y., some stock and I was not to 
propagate until they got a stock on hand and then they were to 
let me know; when they had sufficient stock they were to notify 
me that I could go ahead with it, which they did and I have 
been propagating it since. I never have sold to May & Co., a 
tree, vine or plant, in any shape or form; I never got a cion or 
bud from them; I have had no dealings with them whatever. 
Their claim that they got the tree of me and had entire control 
of it (I have their circulars at home but I forgot to bring them 
out) was entirely false, not a word of truth init. I have been 
told that their agents are selling trees in Iowa at enormous. 
prices, claiming that they have entire control of my seedings of 
various kinds. I have published them in various papers in 
Minnesota and Iowa. When I first published them in the Farm, 
Stock and Home they wrote to me giving me six days to retract. 
and make it as public as what I had said in exposing them. LI 
told them they could drive ahead as quick as they pleased, I had 
nothing to take back ; that is the last I have heard from them. 
One editor wrote me they had threatened to sue him, and [ 
wrote back telling him to let them drive ahead, I would be on 
hand to foot the bill; that 1 could prove him a fraud, and told 
him to publish that in his paper over my signature. 

On motion of Col. Stevens the meeting adjourned till 2 o’ clock 
P. M. 


MINNESOTA 
STATE AMBER CANE ASSOCIATION. 


TENTH.ANNUAL SESSION, 


HELD AT ST. PAUL, WEDNESDAY, JAN. 19, 1887. 


The tenth annual session of the Minnesota State Amber Cane 
Association was held at the capitol, St. Paul, on Wednesday af- 
ternoon, Jan. 19, 1887. 

“The Association met at 2 o’clock P. M., and was called to order 
by the president, Capt. Blakeley. 

The minutes of preceding meeting were read and approved. 


FINANCIAL REPORT. 


After the reception of members, payment of annual dues, ete., 
the following report was presented : 


ST. PAUL, MINN., Jan., 19, 1887. 
To the officers and members of the Minnesota Amber Cane Associa- 
tion, ; 
GENTLEMEN: I have the honor to present my annual report 
as secretary and treasurer of your Association : 


\ TREASURER, DR. 


To amount on hand, as per report Of Jan. 22, 1886..........ccccecceeerseeees $55 30 
To membership fees received during year 1886. ............ssscsescseeeeeeee ses 8 00 
$63 30 
TREASURER, OR. 

ESRB RAND EUIA LIES, rhea cocs p60 5.5 ava vewns Sacincune. jedtionseedGgcesedésoesmaticas $6 25 
Bey sta AI SEAIONELY) on. cicesnsvecsaceossnscvserssncaticnatcsesnocecissaosesasnsn'ene 2 75 
$9 00 

BAIA COMMEGNCASM UY etcalact sits tascdavceci basNfendacdrased douscct qeeeieeswas cals suwases $54 30 


Respectfully submitted, 
EDWARD D. PORTER, 
Secretary and Treasurer Minnesota Amber Cane Association. 
21 
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On motion the report was accepted and approved. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


The Association proceeded to the annual election of officers 
for the ensuing year with the following result: 

President — Russell Blakeley, St. Paul. 

Vice President —Ditus Day, Farmington. 

Secretary and Treasurer — Edward D. Porter, State University. 

Executive Committee— Russell Blakeley, Ditus Day, Edward D. 
Porter, Seth H. Kenney, J. F. Porter. 

The president appointed as a committee on samples Messrs. 
Smith, Stubbs and Busse. 

Mr. Elliot called attention to the matter of exhibits at the 
state fair. Last year sugars, pickles, preserves, etc., were 
placed under the charge of the State Horticultural Society. He 
suggested that some one be appointed to look after the amber 
cane interest. 

On motion, Prof. Porter was named as a committee of one to 
take charge of the amber cane exhibits at state fair. 

Prof. Porter called attention to the importance of having 


something arranged in advance for making a creditable exhibit. 


He urged the importance of making preparations at once by se- 
lecting samples of syrups, sugars, ete., for exhibit and display 
at the state fair, and not leave the matter until a few days be- 
fore the fair opens, when it will be too late to accomplish any- 
thing. 
COMMUNICATIONS. 
The secretary read the following communication : 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
COMMISSIONER’S OFFICE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 5, 1887. 


Edward D. Porter, Secretary, etc., St. Anthony Park, Minn., 


My Dear Sir: Your kind letter of December 6th only came 
to my desk a few days ago, and since then I have given it careful 
consideration. My inclination is strongly in favor of an accept- 
ance of your invitation; but my public duties at this stage of a 
short session of Congress are pressing, and can not be omitted 
even for a few days. I should be again happy to meet and greet 
the members of your joint convention; but I shall have to forego 
the pleasure. Very respectfully, 

NORMAN J. COLMAN, 
Commissioner of Agriculture. 
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The following communication was then read : 
LETTER FROM INDIANA. 


To Russell Blakeley, President Minnesota State Amber Cane Associ- 

ation, St. Paul, Minn., 

DEAR Sir: Not being able, as I had intended, to be with you 
in convention, I take this method of wishing your Association, 
in convention assembled, a prosperous and profitable session; 
and wishing to assist the good cause all I can, I tender the Asso- 
ciation the free use of the columns of the Sorghum Growers’ Guide 
In any way that will advance the interests of the sorghum indus- 
try, for which we labor. You will notice by papers which I 
send the Association, that the Indiana cane growers, at their 
recent convention, adopted resolutions against glucose adultera- 
tion, and also asking a government appropriation of $10,000 for 
experiments in the interest of small sorghum manufacturers. 
We would take the liberty of suggesting the same course to your 
Association, as in the interest of the common cause. Inviting 
you all to attend the next annual convention of the Indiana 
Cane Growers Association, I am, 

Respectfully, 
A. 8. CHAPMAN. 
President Indiana Cane Growers Association. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE INDIANA CANE GROWERS 
ASSOCIATION AT INDIANAPOLIS, IND., DEC. 31. 1886. 


Whereas—The manufacture of sorghum molasses in this coun- 
try is conducted mainly by farmers scattered throughout our 
whole corn belt, employing an average individual capital of 
$1,000 and aggregating in value several hundred thousand dol- 
lars, producing annually a pure, wholesome molasses valued at 
many millions. 

Owing to the adulteration, mixing and compounding of all 
commercial syrups as practiced in our cities, we can not by our 
present methods of manufacture produce an article sufficiently 
low in cost and uniform in grade for successful competition, 
owing to our isolated condition, other interests in which most are 
‘engaged and the lack of means, no considerable effort has been 
made to develop the industry, our advance therefore during the 
past twenty-five years has not kept pace with the&jmprovement 
in other lines of manufacture. 
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From these causes the industry is in a depressed condition, 
many plants were not operated the past season and more will 
dismantle the coming season. 

Recent developments have disclosed two processes for clean- 
ing the cane and purifying the juice that give promise of inestim- 
able value to the manufacturer of sorghum sugar and molasses, 
we therefore feel the urgent necessity of extended experiments 
to determine the value of these and other processes, hoping to 
restore again the prosperous condition prevailing upon the ad- 
vent of these spurious syrups on the market. 

Be it resolved therefore : That our National Congress be urged 
to appropriate the sum of $10,000 to be expended under the di-— 
rection of the commissioner of agriculture for the exclusive benefit 
of the sorghum syrup manufacturers of this country. 


(Signed) A. S. CHAPMAN, 

As C.-; PORTER: 

EK. W. DEMING, 

W. F. LEITZMAN, 
Commissioners. 


GLUCOSE ADULTERATIONS. 


Resolved— That this Association of Indiana Cane Growers in 
convention assembled this thirty-first day of December, 1886, do 
hereby petition the National Congress to consider the fraudulent 
adulteration of the sweet products of the country with glucose, 
and to pass laws prohibiting such adulteration compelling man- 
ufacturers and those who handle glucose to represent it as glucose, 
and making the adulteration of any sweet article by glucose a 
misdemeanor; 

Resolved— That our senators and representatives be requested 
to see these, our wishes, properly brought before the National 
Congress. 

On motion, the above resulutions were approved and the seere- 
tary was directed to correspond with the Indiana Cane Growers 
Association, and express our sympathy with them in their efforts 
to drive adulterated sugar products out of the market. 

Prof. Porter referred to the action taken last year by the 
Louisiana Sugar Growers Association to procure legislation pro-" 
hibiting the adulteration of syrups by glucose, to the subsequent 
ealling for contributions to enforce the law. It was recognized 
to be the fact that adulterations had been carried to such an ex- 
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tent that the southern cane industry was being destroyed. The 
standard of New Orleans syrups had been lowered and it was 
next to impossible to obtain a gallon of those goods known to be 
pure. 


The President’s annual address was then read. 


PRESIDENT’S ANNUAL ADDRESS. 


Gentlemen of the Minnesota Amber Cane Association : 


In accordance with our rules in the past, it becomes my duty 
to present to you at this time a review of our work for the year 
and to compare it with results in the past, and, if practicable, to 
make some suggestions for our consideration and endeavor to 
add to the sum of our practical knowledge in relation to our in- 
dustry. 

The amount of work done in this State, has not been as exten- 
sive as could have been hoped, although the prices for our syrup 
are sufficient to make the business reasonably profitable. I re- 
gret to say that four and one-half cents per pound for sugar is 
anything but encouraging to the progress of the business for the 
future and may be regarded as an explanation for the demoralized 
condition of our business throughout the country, north and 
south, in fact the world over, for there is no doubt that this is 
about the darkest outlook ever presented to those who have 
capital invested in growing and manufacturing sugar, that his- 
tory presents. 

The season has been more than usually favorable for the growth 
and harvest of our crop, but we have a new experience to record 
in relation to a calamity that may possibly overtake our crop be- 
fore it shall be ready for the harvest. I learn that quite a large 
amount of cane has been destroyed by the chinch bug. This is 
the first time that I have heard of this additional hindrance to 
the success of our labors and, while I do not think that we had 
any good reason to expect that we should escape this scourge 
when it came, still, we seriously regret to be obliged to record the 
fact. 

I am not able to report anything in the nature of critical in- 
vestigation within the State. I will proceed to state some of the 
conclusions that have been arrived at in relation to the future 
success of our labors in the production of sugar from sorghum. 

Prof. H. W. Wiley, when he finished his work at Ottawa, 
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Kansas, closed his report (see bulletin No. 6, page 19), with the 
following 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS. 


The general results of the experiments may be summarized as 
follows: 

First— By the process of diffusion, ninety-eight per cent of 
the sugar in the cane was extracted, and the yield was fully 
double that obtained in the ordinary way. 

Second— The difficulties to be overcome in the application of 
diffusion are wholly mechanical. With apparatus on hand the 
following changes are necessary in order to be able to work one 
hundred and twenty tons per day. (a) The diffusion cells should 
be made twice as large as they now are, that is, of one hundred 
and thirty cubic feet capacity. (b) The opening, through 
which the chips are discharged, should be made, as nearly as 
possible, of the same area as the horizontal cross section of the 
cell. 

(c) The forced feed of the cutter requires a few minor 
changes in order to prevent choking. (d) The apparatus for 
delivering chips to the cells should be remodeled so as to dis- 
pense with the labor of one man. 

Third—'The process of carbonation for the purification of the 
juice is the only method which will give a limpid juice with the 
minimum of waste and a maximum of purity. 

Fourth— By a proper combination of diffusion and carbona- 
tion, the experiments have demonstrated that fully ninety-five 
per cent of the sugar in the cane can be placed on the market 
either as dry sugar or molasses. 

Fifth —It is highly important that the department complete 
the experiments, so successfully inaugurated, by making the 
changes in the machinery mentioned above, and by the erection 
of a complete carbonation outfit. 

I believe that this season’s work was closed by a public 4din- 
ner, given to Prof. Wiley, at which some rather complimentary 
toasts and speeches were given and made in honor of the final 
success of the work of the department as conducted by the pro. 
fessor. 

This was thought to be the final end of the experiment, and 
the department asked and received an appropriation of $94,000 
to erect proper machinery as advised by Prof. Wiley, which 
was erected at Fort Scott, Kansas, this season. Commenced 
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work September 13th, and worked, through the diffusion, during 


the season, 2,322 tons of cane. 


I have not the patience to give you the details of this season’s 
work, or to do more than refer to the conclusion to which he 
finally came, at the close of the season, and I think that all that 
is necessary to quote is the first paragraph of his conclusions, 
which is in the following words, found on page 41, bulletin No. 14. 

‘*Tn a general review of the work, the most important point 
suggested is the absolute failure of the experiments to demon- 
strate the commercial practicability of manufacturing sugar 
from sorghum.’’ I will, however, still make one more quo- 


- tation which may be found in the closing of his report, at the 


bottom of page 44. He says: ‘‘I consider that my_ connection 
with the department of this industry has ended.’”? Iam com- 
pelled to say that I am truly gratified that this is the last 
that we are to hear of him in this connection. This is a most 
mortifying conclusion of the last eight years’ work of the agri- 
cultural department, and the more so for the reason that it is so 
entirely unnecessary and false. _ 

Sugar has been made from sorghum for the last six years, and 
everybody acquainted with the history of the business during 
that time knows it. The only difficulty connected with the bus- 
iness is the unprecedented low price of sugar and syrup, not 
only in this country but the world over. But let him pass. 

I now turn to a more pleasant aspect of this subject and will 
refer, as I have upon former occasions, to the only practical and 
intelligent efforts in connection with this investigation. I refer 
to the Rio Grande Works in New Jersey, operated by Geo. C. 
Potts & Co., of Philadelphia, and under the management of Henry 
A. Hughes, superintendent, and Prof. A. L. Neale, chemist of 
the agricultural experimental station of New Jersey. 

The Rio Grande Works has been in operation since the season 
of 1882 and have been in the hands of experienced sugar men, 
since they were first started, and have been faithfully operated 
with the purpose of making thema paying business. They have 
also had the support of the state, by a bounty for cane and sugar, 
until this year, but the price of sugar has continued to drop from 
seven and one-half cents per pound for fair refining to four 
and one-half cents per pound at the present time; but against 
all the most unfavorable circumstances possible they have 
continued to fight with an indomitable courage, determined that 
they would sueceed. 
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I have now before me the New Jersey Agricultural Experi- 
mental Station Bulletin, No. 41, for the year 1886, which gives 
the result of the work of the Rio Grande Works for this season. 

I should be pleased to give a summary of this report but it 
would make this paper too long and I must content myself with 
making a few references to its contents. On page 4 they say that 
89 per cent of the total sugar in the cane was obtained by diffu- 
sion and only 48 per cent of the sugar in the cane was secured by 
milling. Mill products must therefore be increased by 84 per 
cent to equal diffusion products. The following is a description 
of the process of preparing the cane for the diffusors: ‘‘The 
bundles of sorghum, each weighing about three hundred pounds, 
are raised, hy steam. power, to a platform, upon which they are 
opened.’’ ? 

From this platform the cane is arranged in a bed five feet 
wide, and is conveyed by carriers, butt end forward, to a heavy 
revolving knife. The feed is so regulated that at each revolution 
this knife cuts off four inches of the cane bed until the seed tops 
are reached. By a very ingenious arrangement these seed tops 
escape the knife by dropping through a trap door which is 
turned by hand at the proper moment. This separation of the 
seed tops from the unstripped cane has been found to be thor- 
oughly satisfactory. The four-inch sections of cane, mixed with 
leaves but practically free from seed, are elevated to a fan which 
blows away much of the leaf, and, under favorable conditions, 
wastes very little or none of the stalk. Two small knives, each 
revolving nearly 2,000 times per minute, next shave these 
cleaned sections into chips, and the cane is ready for diffusion. 

I should be pleased to give a description of the process of 
diffusion as practiced at these works, but it does not differ from 
any other very much and would not prove especially interesting. 

This process of preparing the cane for the diffusors reduces 
the weight of the unstripped and untopped cane twenty-one per 
cent, leaving 1,576 pounds of clean cane. It is suggested that 
the cane should be cut into two-inch lengths before going to the 
fan and that two fans should be employed instead of one to make 
the clearing of the cane of leaves perfect, and it is especially de- 
sirable as the leaves contain a large amount of solids that pre- 
vent crystallization of the sugar. Small portions of the stripped, 
topped and shredded cane were picked from the carrier during 
the time occupied in filling the diffusors. About fifty pounds 
were secured in this manner, from which a sample was drawn. 
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This was dried at 120° Fahrenheit, ground to a flour and ex- 
tracted with boiling alcohol. 

The alcoholic extract, properly purified and polarized, indi- 
cated that one ton of unstripped and untopped cane contained 
one hundred and twenty pounds of 100 test sugar. 

For practical purposes it is therefore safe to assume that the 
entire lot of 728 tons of cane used in the diffusion trial aver- 
aged not less than 114 pounds of 100 test sugar per ton. Of this 
114 pounds the diffusors secured 79.9 pounds. The diffusion ba- 
gasse and the waste water from the battery must have contained 
at least 34.1 pounds, or 30 per cent of the sugar produced in the 
field. It was ascertained that the bagasse and water did con- 
tain this lost sugar, and it was caused by the bagasse not being 
cut in a uniform manner or size, and the work of the diffusors 
not being as complete as it should have been. 

It would be a great gratification to be able to give you still 
further quotations from this very valuable and carefully pre- 
pared report, bnt I will not trespass and will close my reference 
to this report by stating the opinion of these gentlemen. 

In regard to this industry, after their close attention and 
painstaking care, during the last five years’ work at this place, 
where many hundredthousand pounds of sugar and a very large 
amount of molasses have been made by them, this report says: 

‘* Both Superintendent Hughes and the chemist of this station 
believe that the sorghum sugar business can be made profitable 
and claim that the correctness of this opinion can be demon- 
strated by a house equipped to work fifteen tons of cane daily, 
and the amount of money necessary to build and equip it will 
not exceed $5,000.”’ 

I do not feel willing to extend this address by quoting from 
the report of Prof. Stubbs, of the Louisiana Experimental Sta- 
tion, except to say that he reports that the cane’ grown on the 
station was very promising in the quantity of sugar it indicated, 
was very good, and the quantity of cane grown to the acre very 
promising. 

I will make some reference to the statistics of the sugar pro- 
duction for the year 1886-7. 

The amount of beet sugar produced in Europe as reported by 
Licht’s monthly statement is 2,620,000 tons. The amount of 
cane sugar will probably reach 2,500,000 tons more and probably 
the aggregate is larger than ever reported before. | Willett, 
Hamlin & Co., of New York, estimate the consumption of the 
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United States for ten months at 1,134,269 tons, or about 1,360, - 
000 tons for the year which, at 5 cent per pound, or $100 per 
ton, will equal $136,000,000; and the increase continues at the 
rate of 100,000 tons per annum, to which the import of molasses 
should be added. 

The increased consumption of our people demands that a sup- 
ply shall be furnished by ourselves, and I still believe that it 
will. 


The following paper was then read : 


THE AMBER CANE INDUSTRY. 


By Seth H. Kenney, Morristown. 


‘ 


To the President and Members of the Minnesota Amber Cane Asso- 
ciation : 


I am reminded that this is the tenth year of our existence as a 
state organization; one-half the age of the State Horticultural 
Society. By comparing the samples of crude sugar and syrup 
presented to the St. Paul Chamber of Commerce ten years ago, 
to the samples presented to-day by members of this society, it 
will be seen that a very great advance has been made. As mem- 
bers of this Association, we invite the members of the House of . 
Representatives and Senate and everyone present that is inter- 
ested to test the samples we have presented. When we remem- 
ber the state of Minnesota received first and second premiums 
onamber cane sugar and syrups at the world’s fair at New Orleans 
for 1884-5 over the entire United States, we may congratulate 
each other for the progress we have made in producing products 
that commanded the attention of the New Orleans Sugar Ex- 
change and their cordial invitation of the executive officers of 
this Association to be present at their meeting. As superintend- 
ent of the Minnesota exhibit of amber cane products at New 
Orleans, I heard many remarks complimentary to this State. 
Mr. John Diamond, vice president of the New Orleans Sugar Ex- 
change, said to Mr. Kenney: ‘‘I wish to congratulate you for the 
fine exhibit of sugar and syrup produced by your State, also the 
quality of the exhibit.’”’ Another sugar planter, addressing his 
friend, said: ‘Only think of it, that 2,000 miles up the Missis- 
Sippi they can produce such goods.”’ 
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_ In the last two or three years there has been as much improve- 
ment in the manufacture of amber cane products as there has 
been in the new process making flour. This invention was brought 
out by a practical worker of our Association, Mr. John F. Porter, 
of Red Wing, Minn. It has, in my opinion, reduced the opera- 
tion of sugar making in the North to a decided success. 

I manufactured on one of Mr. Porter’s copper evaporators the 
past season more than 6,000 gallons of heavy syrup, weighing 
from 11% pounds to 12 pounds per gallon. In the manufacture 
of this crop there were days when a well-defined sugar grain 
formed in the syrup before it was fairly-cold. This evaporator 
is constructed to boil by steam, and so fast, that no inversion of 
the sugar takes place, providing suitable cooling facilities are 
furnished after syrup is finished. Syrup that will weigh 11? 
pounds per gallon at the point that we finish it contains about 236 
degrees of heat, and tests by the saccharometer while hot about 36 
degrees, a heat sufficientto melt solder. The rapid work which I 
was ableto do, with several gentlemen to time the amount of syrup 
per minute, the evaporator produced onegallon per minute of thick 
syrup; the amount of juice to produce 1 gallon syrup was 7 gallons 
per minute; the juice averaged 8 degrees saccharometer. I have 
seen it as high as 11 degrees and not uncommonly 9 degrees. 
One degree after you go above 8 degrees is more in making sugar 
than the first 5 degrees. The past season in Minnesota, though 
producing juice of fine quality, for some reason the saccharine 
strength was not as great as-most other years. I have found 
that cane blown down before fully matured never attains full 
saccharine strength. 

-I have also found that a heavy rain on the cane after it is ripe 
somewhat reduces the saccharine strength. I have been in- 
formed that the cane grown for the government works at Fort 
Seott, Kansas, had much of it taken on a second growth. In 
my experience nothing is more detrimental to success in sugar 
making than this. I received a sample of sugar from the works 
at Fort Scott. It was a credit to those having charge of the 
works. ‘There are several reasons why the amber cane indus- 
try is not making more progress inthe Northern states. Glucose 
is as much a detriment to the amber cane interest in the North 
as oleomargarine is to the butter interest. If we had a law and 
a state inspector to test the syrup, and confiscate the products 
that are sold as ‘‘Tennessee Sorghum,” that are mixed with 
from one-half to three-fourths glucose, there would then be a 
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better demand for home-made syrup. The wholesale price of - 


syrups has ruled very low for several years, because a pure prod- 
uct has to compete with those made with a cheaper material. 
I am not finding fault about prices. I have sold the largest part 
of my last crop at forty-five cents, by the barrel, and fifty cents 
per gallon by the keg. At these figures I can live myself, and 
am able to hold my customers. But every citizen, loyal to the 
state of Minnesota, would be glad to see, in the days when wheat 
growing is not remunerative, another industry that instead of 
sending money to other states for cane syrup, the farmers of 
Minnesota could find a home market’ where they could ex- 
change their pure goods for such products as they may need. 

I would not advise large outlays in machinery without some 
previous knowledge. There are several successful works con- 
nected with this Association that have made it a financial success. 
Mr. O. 8S. Powell, of River Falls, Wis., Mr. John F. Porter, of Red 
Wing, and my own works at Morristown, Minn., each factory 
producing several thousand dollars worth each year. I worked 
up the cane the past season for forty-eight farmers; the average 
for each one was forty-two gallons each; the price paid was 
twenty cents per gallon for making. Nearly everyone has a good 
share of his product in sugar. I have several thousand pounds, 
like the sample I have brought here, to be drained when the 
warm weather approaches. The syrup then is drained easily 
and quickly, and at less than one- ee the cost to do it in cold 
weather. 

In planting cane I would recommend high, rolling land, and 
a southern exposure when practicable. The highest land is 
less liable to early frosts. I think it is highly important to 
give cane good cultivation. I found I could produce as good 
a growth the past dry season as ever, by plowing often, while 
cane not plowed well failed of maturing a good crop. Stripping 
cane is rather expensive. It can be dispensed with in eutting 
the cane from twenty-four to forty-eight hours in advance of 
your grinding, so that the leaves will become wilted. Cane that 
is used in this way in the early part of the season care must be 
taken that it is not left in piles overnight as it will heat much 
more readily as the leaves shut out the circulation of air. In 
grinding the cane I find it very important to scald out the 
sprouts at least twice in twenty-four hours and the storage tanks 
once in three or four hours. 

Lusually introduce a little lime to neutralize the vegetable acids 
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always found inthe juices of the cane. For perfect defecation, I 
use more lime, which makes the syrups darker, but they are the 
freest from vegetable matter which is termed by some the ‘‘ fod- 
der taste.’? For table use this is what we always use. There is no 
positive rule in applying the lime; if you get too much it injures 
the product, if not enough it does not remove the impurities. The 
manufacture by the use of the Porter Steam Evaporator is so 
simple and easy, the main point with me is to supply juice 
enough. Ihavespent thelargest share of my life in the manufac- 
ture of cane products, but if I was a young man and could see 
in the industry what I see now, I could do my work over again and 
even do it much more successfully as the obstacles are now over- 
come in manufacturing. After the past season’s experience I 
would not accept a vacuum pan if I couldhave one givenme. I ex- 
amined the products of these pans at New Orleans from Kansas. 
It was the opinion of Dr. C. A. Crampton, government chemist 
in charge, and others, of considerable note, that the open pan- 
work from Minnesota was much in advance. He made this re- 
mark, ‘‘ Your product is so far ahead no one questions the just- 
ness of the award.’”’ After twenty-eight years of practice in 
growing and manufacturing amber cane in the state of Minnesota, 
I think with careful cultivation and a thorough knowledge of the 
business, in at least the southern portion of the State, south of 
latitude 43, it is a safe, profitable industry; that it adds an im- 
portant factor of wealth to the State, makes us more independent 
and adds to our wealth. Ifthe dairymen have a right to protec- 
tion the laboring classes that buy syrup for pure syrup that is 
badly adulterated ought to be protected. When glucose syrups 
come up the Mississippi by the thousand barrels and come 
into every town and village, and so cheap as to seriously interfere 
with the production of good syrups, is it not time that our law- 
makers look after them? The sugar planters of Louisiana are 
seriously effected, as their products as made by them are pure, 
but they are bought up and mixed so that it has seriously inter- 
fered with their industry in having placed on the market impure 
New Orleans goods. 

I have from my own pérsonal knowledge found there are hard- 
ly any pure syrups on the market, except the products made here 
at home. The wholesale houses can buy the mixed goods so as to 
make a better profit; the merchant can buy these same goods so 
he can make a better margin. Thisleaves the manufacturers with 
no ready market for their product, except where they have built 
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up a local trade, and at prices about the same as the mixed 
goods, and that class of goods sold as pure goods is what beats 
this industry. I believe if once well understood and presented 
in a proper way by this Association, this wrong may be cor- 
rected, and I think we should ask our representatives at Wash- 
ington to continue the investigations now being prosecuted 
through the agricultural commissioner, in investigating the 
Northern cane industry. 


The following paper was then read: 


THE MECHANICS AND CHEMISTRY OF HEAT AND 
THEIR APPLICATION TO EVAPORATING SHALLOW 
BODIES OF LIQUID. 


By Mr. B. Densmore, Red Wing. 


The prime factors in problems of mechanics are time, space, 
weight and motion. They occur in infinite variety and applica- 
tion, and enter in some form into the investigation of work done, 
or being done, or to be done. 

Chemistry, in many of its features, is not unlike mechanics. 
It considers the nature and properties of bodies and the laws by 
which those properties are maintained or changed. The prime 
factors in chemistry are, at the present time, about sixty-eight 
in number, and their combinations and properties are always . 
affected in accordance with fixed laws, many of which are al- 
ready known and followed by the chemist in his researches. 

In the rugged and materialistic philosophy of the ancients, 
there were recognized four elements only, and they regarded 
them with much awe, admiration and reverence; and well they 
might, for what was true of them then is equally true to-day, 
for ‘‘the heavens declare the glory of God and the firmament 
showeth His handiwork;’’ for ‘‘the sea is His and He made it;”’ 
for ‘‘the earth is His and the fullness thereof; and ‘‘the fire 
and hail, snow and vapor and stormy wind fulfill His will.’”’ 

To neither of these elements has there been aught added, nor 
from either has there been aught taken, and they are the same 
to-day they were centuries gone by —indispensable to the exist- 
ence and happiness of man, and daily ministering to his every 
want. 

The philosophy of the nineteenth century bears much the same 
relation to that of ancient days as the fruit bears to the tree. 
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We have learned somewhat of the nature of the atmosphere 
and of fire; and the earth and the sea have released to man 
largely of their treasures, and many of their secrets. The earth 
and the sea and the air have been tried in the philosopher’s 


- scales, and many of their salient features made a matter of record 


their magnitudes have been approximately determined, and they 
have been ‘‘ weighed in the balance.”’ 

Unlike these, the fourth element, fire, has thus far eluded the 
pursuit and grasp of the philosopher and the chemist. 

Even to the present generation, who have harnessed the light- 
ning and caused it to do the bidding and work of man —to send 
messages throughout.the length and breadth of the land, and to 
turn night into day —even to them fire is yet accepted as an 
almost unfathomed mystery. 

Heat and light are the only contributions yet made by fire to 
the vocabulary of science, and to neither of these have been as- 
cribed the qualities of magnitude and weight. 

Like their cognates —electricity and magnetism —they have 
no sensible weight varying with concentration or intensity, nor 
have they a defined location. They are found everywhere and 
under all circumstances, and their presence or absence is always 
noted in the matter-of-fact way of every-day life. 

Heat is a term employed in a general sense and without 
special reference to source or degree, and to denote cause and 
effect — one or both. : 

With reference to its status or condition, it is classed either 
as sensible heat or as latent heat. Sensible heat requires but 
little in the way of definition. It is heat proper, or tangible 
heat; it is heat simply, and inthe free and geueral acceptation of 
the term. Latent heat is described as ‘‘that portion of heat 
which enters into a body while changing from a solid to a liquid 


- form, or from a liquid to a gaseous form, and without altering 


the temperature of that body.’’ Thus latent heat is that por- 
tion or quantity of heat necessary to employ in converting a 
block of ice at 32° temperature into a body of water at 32° tem- 
perature, which, we propose soon to show, is an inappreciable 
quantity. The same theory holds good also relative to the conver- 
sion of water into the gaseous form of steam. 

The term latent, and the definition given, although generally 
accepted and used, seems to want relevancy and fitness, and to be 
unwisely chosen. 

To continue to heat a body without changing the temperature 
of that body, is at least paradoxical. 
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In instances of this character in our philosophy, mechanics 
and chemistry come to our relief. If we wish to cause a speci- 
fied change in the relative position of a certain body, we eall 
into use the three factors, power, space and time, in such rela- 
tive proportions as may be required, and the change in position 
is made. If in chemistry we wish to make a compound of spe- 
cific character, we combine in due succession and quantity the 
materials necessary to make that compound. If in any of the 
arts or in any of the industries of life we wish to work out 
changes or conditions through the aid of heat, we employ the 
latter in such form and for such a period of time as may be nec- 
essary to produce the result desired. 

If we wish to make the compound known as steam, we com- 
bine the two elements, heat and water, in the requisite propor- 
tions and for the required length of time, and when the forma- 
mation of the compound has been once established it will con- 
tinue as long as the conditions necessary to its formation are 
maintained. Under ordinary conditions, in an open vessel, and 
at sea level, steam is formed at a temperature of 212°. Up to 
this point and time there has been no perceptible change in 
the outward appearance of the compound, but by the addition 
of one degree more of temperature, or heat, the ‘conditions for 
producing steam are fulfilled, and steam will be formed with a 
rapidity due to the proportionate and relative quantities of 
water and heat employed. 

By increasing the intensity and distribution of the volumes 
or atoms of heat disseminated through the water, the latter is 
gradually consumed and in a manner fully paralleled by the 
welding and fusion and final oxidation or burning up of iron or 
steel under the influenceand action of a high andaggressive heat, 
as is often witnessed in the furnace or forge. 

Theoretically, steam occupies 1,700 volumes of space of the 
same magnitude as that occupied by the volume of water from 
which it was produced, and 1,700 volumes of steam, in time, con- 
tain sufficient heat to raise 53 volumes of water from normal 
temperature to a temperature of 212°. 

It may be possible, by a very slow and careful process, to pro- 
duce this change in the temperature of a body of water without 
perceptibly establishing among its atoms the principle of mo- 
tion. 

This, however, is in reality established almost at the outset of 
the process, and it increases in activity and strength so long as 
the temperature is being increased. 
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If we desire the compound steam possessed also of this mecha- 
nical property — motion or power— we cause it to be made within 
the confines of a steam boiler, and even here should the quantity 
of heat employed in a given time be too small, the compound does 
not advance beyond the condition of warm or hot water. On 
the other hand, should the heat be of sufficient intensity and ap- 
plied rapidly enough, the resulting compound is steam possessed 
of mechanical energy known and denominated as a pressure of a 
certain number of pounds to the square inch, and therefore 
capable, mechanically, of developing an equivalent of motion or 
power. 

In this form it is extremely infractious and unstable, and if at 
once liberated from the confines of the boiler, it immediately ex- 
pands to the full volume, developing all the motion and power 
due to the pressure, and then as quickly resolves to its normal 
components — heat and water; and the heat is disseminated 
through the surrounding atmosphere, while the water falls to the 
earth. Or, on the other hand, if a body or an element low in 
the scale of temperature be placed in contact with the boiler, the 
steam immediately releases all the heat it contains above 212°, 
the pressure within the boiler is as instantaneously removed, a 
vacuum produced, and the boiler collapsed from without by the 
pressure of the surroundiag atmosphere. 

Again, should the pressure of steam within the boiler be greater 
than the boiler can withstand, the latter breaks and opens and 
the steam escapes into the open air. 

It is not necessary to enter upon the details of an instance in 
which this powerful and fitful compound of chemical and me- 
chanical energy as daily generated in our steam boilers through- 
out the land finds escape from its confines and spreads havoe and 
ruin in every direction. The concentrated heat is instantly ex- 
pended in converting the atoms of water each into 1,700 volumes 
of steam, and for a moment of timespace is unsufficient to accom- 
modate the immense increase in volume. 

The phenomena of combined force or power and chemical change 
as witnessed daily in the use of steam, is, however, but the coun- 
terpart of that seen in the action of water under the influence of 
frigorific or freezing mixtures. In steam the atoms of water are 
disseminated through a large space, while in the latter they are 
locked up in the smallest space possible. 

Subjected to the action of a mixture of snow or ice and com- 
mon salt in the proportion twelve to one the temperature of 
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water is reduced to zero. If now the third element— motion— 
be introduced, the temperature is lowered to 25° below zero. 

Snow and dilute sulphuric acid, in the proportion of 4 to 
5, produces a temperature averaging from 50° to 90° below zero, 
while solid erystals of carbolie acid, in passing to the form of 
air or gas, will, by absorbing heat from adjacent bodies, reduce 
their temperature to 148° below zero, or 180° below the temper- 
ature of freezing water. This is the lowest possible artificial 
temperature yet attained. 

A vessel of water subject to no exterior and disturbing influ- 
ences, may sink in temperature several degrees below the freez- 
ing point, and without congealing. but should the vessel now be 
shaken lightly, or a small portion of water be removed at this 
time, thus introducing into the mass the element of motion, ice 
is formed at once throughout the body of water, and the process 


of freezing thus inaugurated goes on uninterrupted until the whole 


body of water is converted into a mass of ice. 

But the phenomena of motion does not cease with ceasing to 
be visible to the eye. During the change from the fluid to the 
solid form, the atoms make a final change of position requiring 
somewhat more of space, and to meet this demand the inelastic 
vessel is burst asunder. 

Thus we see the compound, heat and water, intwo extremes of 
status or condition. First, that in which the heat is carried to 
a high proportionate quantity; and second, that in which heat is 
reduced to the lowest possible proportionate quantity, and that 
in either case the active and mechanical principle of motion 
is present, thus fully demonstrating the close alliance always 
existing between the elements, fire or heat and water and motion, 
the prime resultant of all problems in mechanics. 

Water and iron are two substances entirely unlike in their 
composition, their structure and their nature, but there is a 
close similarity in their actions while under the influence of heat. 
FKither of them increases slightly in volume with the first addi- 
tions of heat. Free motion is established among the atoms of 
water almost from the moment heat is added, while free motion 
among the atoms of iron does not take place until the mass has 
reached a temperature of about 3,000°. If now a small per cent 
of water be added to iron at this temperature an immediate and 
terrific explosion follows. 

Sufficient heat is at once imparted to the water to convert it 
instantaneously into 1,700 volumes of steam, and the molten iron 
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acting as a barrier to the escape of the steam holds the latter un- 
der compression and until with increasing temperature and cor- 
respouding force it escapes from its confinement. 

In this phenomenathe dispersion and distribution of the molten 
iron is as complete as is that of steam in the exploding steam 
boiler. In either case the principle or element of motion is the 
open link between cause and effect. The condition determining 
whether the result shall be one of safety or disaster. In the ex- 
ample of the molten iron this resultant is too impetuous and in- 
fractious for any and all practical purposes, and its employment 
is never attempted by operators of good judgment. They prefer 
to let the liquid return to its normal temperature unmolested 
and to allow the heat it contained to go to waste rather than at- 
tempt to utilize by compounding it with water. 

The practicability of employing the compound—heat and 
water — for the purpose of evaporating liquids lies, first, in the 
fact that the resulting element, steam, has for equal volumes a 
weight of only the 1-1,700 part of the water from which it was 
generated or about 35-1,000 pound to the cubic foot under light 
pressure, and 2-10 pound under working pressure, and therefore 
yields readily to the impulse of motion and can be conducted 
from the steam boiler in pipes to any point with very little ex- 
penditure of power or loss of motion save that required to over- 
come friction —and, second, the perfect adaptation of steam to- 
evaporating purposes is by, reason of the great rapidity with 
which it resolves into its original elements the moment it is 
brought in contact with a body of comparatively low tempera- 
ture. 

Under a boiler pressure of 70 pounds to the square inch the 
temperature of steam is about 315°, and as 300 volumes of this 
steam contains sufficient heat to convert one volume of water 
into steam having a temperature of 212°, it constitutes at once a 
‘most powerful and efficient agent for conveying and imparting 
heat to any body of liquid, the volume of which we wish to re- 
duce by evaporating a large per cent of the water it may con- 
tain. It is powerful because of the slight affinity existing be- 
tween the component elements at a temperature above 212°, 
the extra abundant or latent heat being imparted instantaneously 
to surrounding objects. It is efficient because of its extreme 
mobility, moving quickly in any direction where it may escape 
confinement and find a body to which it can transfer its burden 
of heat, and lastly, but by no means of least importance, it is 
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the most valuable agent for conveying heat to this liquid to be 
evaporated, as its use implies security against damage by reason 
of overheating or burning. 

The temperature of steam can no more be higher than that 
due to the pressure per square inch, than the stream can rise 
higher than the fountain; hence the complete protection from all 
liability to damage or deterioration due to a high, irregular and 
aggressive heat. Even should the steam pressure be carried as 
high as 120 pounds to the square inch, the temperature would 
not exceed 340° and the persistent or effective temperature in 
the shallow body of liquid being evaporated, would vary but 
little from that found with a pressure of 70°. With the latter 
pressure the temperature of the liquid in which the steam coil 
or pipe is submerged will not, under the ordinary conditions of 
evaporation, vary much from 215° to 220°. 

This relatively low temperature is, however, directly depen- — 
dent upon maintaining a shallow body of the liquid being evap- 
orated. The depth of this incumbent upon the steam pipe or 
coil acts as an obstruction to the free and liberal escape upward 
of the bubbles of steam formed at the coil, and should it be al- 
lowed to increase there will be a corresponding increase of the 
resistance and a like increase of the temperature until the latter 
is nearly if not quite equal to that of the steam within the coil. 
Thus the liquid being evaporated is the chief condition which 
determines and regulates this temperature, and it is easily seen 
that to keep within the lowest range of temperature the depth 
of the liquid must be kept at the lowest practicable, and main- 
tained at that depth with all the accuracy possible. 

In evaporating a deep body of cane juice by means of heat ra- 
diated from a steam pipe or coil in the bottom‘of the vessel there 
is a reckless waste of fuel and time and a wanton destruction or 
breaking down of the most valued properties of the juice. The 
chemical and mechanical factors involved are the same, whether 
the liquid be in deep or shallow body; these are heat, pressure, 
time and space. 

If in shallow body, these factors develop almost instantaneously 
the phenomena of bubbles of expanding steam escaping from the 
coil without resistance, and consequently at the lowest range of 
temperature, and, by reason of their expansion constantly di- 
minishing intemperature. If in deep body, the incipient bubble 
of steam remains attached to the coil until all the factors of the 
phenomena are reinforced sufficiently to enable it to detach from 
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the coil, and, overcoming the resistance offered by the superim- 
posed body of liquid, wend its way to the surface. 

In a mechanical way evaporation has been established, force 
has been employed and resistance overcome, but meanwhile other 
attending chemical agencies have been at work. Temperature 
had of necessity to be intensified in the bubble and the principle 
of mechanical equivalents complied with before it could start on 
the journey upward. 

The necessarily excessive and persistent heat has inverted a 
sensible quantity of the canesugar and has left indelible impres- 
sions.upon every element of the liquid even to branding them 
with the unmistakable legend ‘‘tried as by fire.’’ 

Persistent heat is a powerful agent in chemical phenomena, in 
fact there are many chemical changes which can not be pro- 
duced without its special employment. The heat may be strong 
and of brief application or it may be mild and applied continu- 
ously through protracted periods of time, but the results in either 
case are identical. Given the conditions necessary to produce a 
certain chemical change and that change will surely and in due 
time take place. 

The effects upon cane juice of high and persistent heat con- 
tinued through a short period of time and of a low heat con- 
tinued through a long period of time are analogous. In either 
case or under either condition the heat co-operates with the nor- 
mal acids and with the acids of lime and sulphur, if used, and 
converts the cane sugar into grape sugar or glucose, and with 
due regard for the physical laws involved, either of chemistry 
or mechanies, the status of the phenomena may be reduced to a 
statement of equivalents, and the results placed one opposite 
the other with the sign of equality between them. It is simply 
a question of cause and effect—given certain causes and the 
effect due to those causes is sure to follow. 

If in evaporation we employ but a very shallow body of 
liquid —searcely enough in quantity to cover the coils—the 
effects of the heat are at once marvellous and concise. Being 
instantly expended in converting the volume of water into 
1,700 volumes of steam, and there being no superimposed body 
of liquid to obstruct free radiation and quick absorption, the 
1,700 volumes instantly obey the impulse and law of expansion 
and recoil, and each bear but a fraction of the original volume 
of heat, and are consequently rendered powerless for working 
njury to or breaking down the sugar properties contained. 
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It may not be reasonable to assume that the full force and 
effect of the proposition of one to 1,700 takes place, nor is it 
necessary to assume that such is the case, for all the factors of 
the problem — heat, time, space and motion—are still present 
intact and in full force. The law controlling their presence 
holds good until the bubble reaches the suriace and explodes. 
When the bubble expands the heat it contains expands also,. 
and is thus rendered less intense, and instead of being persis- 
tent or aggressive is neutral and passive. 

But the heat is not all diverted to the production of steam. A 
large per cent of it is taken up on the way by the impurities of 
the juice. 

To eliminate them or separate them from the jnice is one of 
the highest aims of the sorghum worker, and there is no agent 
better adapted and none so efficient and concise in its work- 
ings to produce these results as heat when embodied in steam 
and applied to evaporating a shallow body of liquid. In a deep 
body the continued application even of moderate heat ‘‘ diffuses’’ 
the ‘‘impurities,’’ and develops all their objectionable proper- 
ties, and they mix with the liquid and become inseparable from 
it. A continual application of persistent heat produces. the 
same result with only a difference in form. 

All the long or continued boiling you may give the juice 
seems only to deepen a dilemma, for by so doing the impurities 
become thoroughly incorporated and fixed. The color is changed 
from amber to dark or black; the flavor speaks of impurity in- 
stead of purity, and the cane sugar has been replaced by a pro- 
duct of low commercial value. 

In shallow evaporation the impurities contained in the juice 
are immediately affected by the heat. They are dessicated to an 
extent which renders them buoyant and at the same time con- 
centrates them into the form of pellicules or spawn, and while in 
this form should be removed with precision, neatness and dispatch. 


REPORTS FROM MEMBERS. 


Reports from growers and manufacturers of amber cane being 
called for, the following verbal reports were made: 

Mr. J. F. Porter of Red Wing, said: 

Mr. President: I have done about the least sorghum work 
this past year of any year I have been in the business. I have 
only made 2,424 gallons of syrup. ‘The cause of the shrinkage 
was mainly chinch bugs; they got inand used about two-thirds 
of the cane, so there was not a large amount to work up. 
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Capt. Blakeley. I would be pleased if those relating their ex- 
perience would indicate what success they have experienced in 
the growth of the plant as well as stating the amount produced. 
We want to know as to the influences at work during the season, 
and get such information as we may as to climatic influences, 
ete. 

Mr. D. Day. Mr. President, my experience has been about 
like that of Mr. Porter’s, only rather to the worse. The chinch 
bugs took at least three-fourths of the cane, and in some instances 
four-fifths, in my vicinity. There were large pieces that were 
worth nothing; while some pieces made a good article of syrup, 
the larger portion of the area planted was destroyed by insects. 
I do not know how we can head off the chinch bugs; I would like 
to have some one give a receipt for it. 

Capt. Blakeley. Continued experiments have been made to 
solve that question, but so far, I believe, without accomplishing 
anything very definite. 

Prof. Porter. As bearing on that subject we have emphasized 
the necessity of continued experiment and observation to solve 
the thousand and one problems bearing upon agriculture in all 
its varied departments. These experiments as they are carried 
on are at altogether too much cost. They require the continued 
effort of years and there is too great a field of inquiry to claim 
the attention of a single individual. This work should be de- 
volved upon the state and nation, for the reason, in the first 
place, that the cost is too great for any individual to assume; and 
secondly, the work itself should be ‘‘immortal.’’ The agents 
who carry on the work are certainly very mortal. Men com- 
mence these lines of experimentation and they go on with a very 
great enthusiasm for twenty or thirty years, and then death 
strikes them and they drop, and in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred the work dies with the man. We should put this ex- 
perimental work in such a shape that when the individual having 
it in charge drops out, his successor in the same line shall step in, 
take up and carry forward the work and not be required to begin 
de novo. He should commence where his predecessor left off, roll 
the ball along for twenty-five years, more or less, and then let 
another go on with it for twenty-five more, and so on. This can 
only be accomplished by having such work carried on by the 
state or by the nation. 

Now, in this line of experimental work there has been progress 
made every year since 1839, when Boussingault in France, esta- 
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blished the first practical laboratory under the authority of the 
government; and from that beginning, France has increased the 
numbers of her stations, until she now has forty-eight of the 
very best equipped agricultural stations in the world. 

In 1840 Baron Liebig took up this work in Germany. There 
was not a single laboratory at that time in that empire where 
experimental work could be undertaken; Baron Liebig was the 
first. All theadvancement made in experimental work in those 
countries has been the work done within the past fifty years. At- 
the present time there’are in Germany alone probably over one 
hundred stations, and every civilized nation of the world has 
undertaken the work, and it is the best and most productive 
line of work the nations can undertake for the benefit of agri- 
culture. The establishment of these stations in France and Ger- 
many have brought about results which are most surprising. 

This matter of the establishment of agricultural experimental 
stations in the United States is of very recent origin. The first 
station, I think, was established in Connecticut in 1875. In New 
York stations were established, one or two of which are main- 
tained by individual enterprise. We have now some twenty-five 
or thirty independent stations, established as such, or in comnec- 
tion with the agricultural colleges of the country. They are 
mainly doing efficient work, and some of them are sustained by 
liberal appropriations. New York appropriates $20,000 an- 
nually in support of its experiment stations. The amount ap- 
propriated for these stations in the country runs from $2,000 to 
$20,000 per state. 

Two or three bills have been introduced in Congress within 
the last four years looking to the extending of national aid to 
the promotion of these objects. There is at the present time an 
important measure pending known as the ‘“‘ Hatch Agricultural 
Experiment Station Bill.”” It has been unanimously recom- 
mended by both the agricultural committees of the house and 
senate and has passed to a second reading in the senate. I hold 
in my hand a petition bearing upon this subject which will ex- 
plain the object of this bill. 

Prof. Porter here read a petition for the passage of the Hatch 
Experimental Station Bill so-called and then presented the follow- 
ing resolution : 


Resolved, That the officers of this association be directed to 
prepare, sign and forward to the senators and representatives of 
Minnesota in the National Congress a request that they use their 
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influence and their votes to secure the passage by the present 
Congress of the bill known as the ‘‘ Hatch Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station Bill”’ for the purpose of securing the establishment 
of at least one agricultural experiment station in every state of 
the Union. such measure being in the line of progress in agricul- 
tural science. 

The resolution was adopted. 

Mr. Kenney. I did not find any chinch bugs in my cane atall. 
The season was very dry and I began to cultivate early and kept 
the plows at work. I think I got as good a crop as I ever raised. 
I notice where they did not have so much cultivation the cane was 
smaller and inferior, and the juice was not as good as in other 
years. I never had better granulation; everything was full of 
grain. In one barrel of syrup sold to a merchant there was one 
hundred and thirty-two pounds of mush sugar when the syrup 
was drawn out. Iam surprised at the results that can be had 
with open evaporation on Mr. Porter’s pan, and it has filled me 
with enthusiasm. If such results can be had at eight degrees what 
may we not expect when we have cane yielding juice of astrength 
of ten or eleven degrees? Last season, on account of its dryness 
was the best for granulation purposes in a number of years. Still 
I look for better seasons in the future and with good cane seasons 
and our improved machinery we are going to have an oppor- 
tunity to show the world what we do. The possibilities of this in- 
dustry are scarcely realized at the present time, and I believe it 
is coming to the front, and is going to be an important factor of 
wealth for the farmers of Minnesota. I look for important re- 
sults to come from our knowledge of clarifying the juice which 
we now have and am more enthusiastic than ever as to this in- 
dustry. Where we can do the work so safely and boil a gallon 
per minute you can see there is no chance for inversion; where 
there are good facilities afforded for cooling we can have solid 
sugar in a short time where kept at about ninety degrees for two 
or three days. 

_ Capt. Blakeley. You do not attribute the failure of the cane 
product to the weather? 

Mr. Kenney. A high wind struck the cane before it was ripe 
iand blew down a good deal of it and those pieces that were most 
injured by wind had the lowest saccharine strength; some of it did 
not amount to half what I expected. 

Prof. Porter. As emphasizing the importance of the work of 
the experiment stations it may be cited that seventy years ago 
the amount of sugar obtained from the juice of the beet was 
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about one per cent and by the result of persistent experimental 
work directed exclusively to this object, the percentage has been 
raised in Europe to thirteen per cent. 

Capt. Blakeley. Ifthathas been done with the sugar beet what 
can not be done with amber cane? It is said aman was indicted 
for having brought it uv to thirteen. 

Prof. Porter. When we take steps to increase the saccharine 
strength of amber cane we shall go far in the direction of placing 
the industry on a permanent basis. As the result of my experi- 
ence and observation I have found the greatest difficulty to over- 
come in the development of this industry is to get the agricultur- 
al community to turn their attention towards the cultivation of 
the sugar cane, they all acknowledge the profit there is in it, its 
value as a crop and the importance of it for the community, but 
as soon as they are ready to grow cane they drop back into the 
old ruts of raising their rye, oats, barley and grass, and the same 
thing year after year! When a new canditate for favor comes 
up, it has to fight its way and show itself to be about five times 
as profitable as anything else before it will get an introduction 
and become afavorite. Iwas atone time engaged in the beet root 
industry for about four years in the East and as the result of our 
efforts we were enabled to get nine to ten per cent from the 
beet and make the business pay a fair return. But the trouble 
was to get enough beets to run more than two months out of the 
twelve, and we could not induce farmers even with the aid of 
large bonuses to grow the beets in sufficient quantity to keep the 
factories in operation. This is the experience with the amber 
cane. You can’t get material enough to keep your mills going. 
It is not because the sugar isn’t there or because you can not ex- 
tract the syrup, but you can not get farmers to grow more than 
enough to supply their home mills, and of course capital will not 
be embarked in the enterprise. 

Capt. Blakeley. What can you say as to the experiments with 
the amber cane upon the state farm; can you give us a short re-- 
port as superintendent ? 

Prof. Porter replied that the work upon the state farm had 
been in progress the past four years in getting well established 
and in a condition for work as a practical experimental station. 
First the land was bought, cleared up, the farm buildings erected, 
fenced and supplied with proper tools and machinery. It was 
now ina condition to be one of the best equipped stations in 
the United States. It was now in a condition where all that was 
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‘needed was to get the ‘‘steam’’ in the boiler. As yet there had 
not been a dollar of money furnished to set the machine at real 
work and they were waiting the action of the present legisla- 
ture to forward the enterprise if such an institution was desired 
to be established permanently here in Minnesota. 

Capt. Blakeley. What is the present status of the farm? Is 
it run by a sort of private enterprise or maintained by means of 
state aid? 

Prof. Porter. Our experiment station was established by the 
department of agriculture of the university of Minnesota as a 
part of the equipment of that college, and the farm stands 
simply as the workshop or farm laboratory of the college of ag- 
riculture. A place where the teachings of the text-book, class 
room and laboratory will find their practical illustration in the 
field, garden and stable, where young men may become familiar 
with all the operations of the farm. 

Two years ago this winter the legislature passed an act au- 
thorizing and requesting the board of regents of the state uni- 
versity, as soon as practicable after the passage of the act, 
to establish a state agricultural experiment station, placing 
the direction of it under that board and-appointing the profes- 
sor of agriculture in the university as the superintendent of that 
station, and the law stopped there; there were no funds appro- 
priated for the purpose of setting the thing in motion. Of course 
the university was going right along and doing this work, and 
it was the purpose to make it an experiment station. The State 
steps in and authorizes this work, or what answers the same 
purpose. But the work thus far has been carried on as I say, 
without a dollar appropriated directly from the state funds. 

Six years ago we had a farm costing us some $8,000 perfectly 
unfitted for the purposes for which it was designed. That was 
sold, another farm purchased which has been converted into a 
magnificent plant now estimated to be worth $500,000, all thor- 
oughly equipped for a first-class agricultural station. In that 
length of time I have been professor of agriculture, farm super- 
intendent, farm foreman, built all the buildings, purchased all 
the material, paid all the bills and superintended all the work 
carried on, and this last year acted as superintendent of the 
farmers’ institutes. Now, then, I submit it is utterly impossible 
for one man to do everything. If this work is to be car- 
ried on successfully and properly, the State must come in and 
make such appropriations for the completion of the equipment 
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as its importance demands. We have two hundred and fifty . 
acres of land located midway between the two cities, and the 

‘question is whether we should be all the while going to do, and 
getting ready to do, and let generations pass away before we can 
accomplish anything. 

The committee on samples reported verbally to the effect that 
they found on exhibition several fine samples of sugar and syrup 
exhibited by Mr. 8S. H. Kenney, and a beautiful model of Por- 
ter’s Perpetual Steam Evaporator, exhibited by the makers, 
Densmore Bros., of Red Wing, Minn. 

Capt. Blakeley stated that the sugar industry needed protec- 
tion by the government until the country was able to compete 
with foreign countries. England in 1845 became a free trade 
nation, as it was able to withstand competition. Forthe present 
we should have protection, especially for the promotion of the 
sugar interest. 

Mr. J. M. Smith, of Green Bay, Wis., having arrived was in- 
troduced and said: He had been reminded by a statement in 
regard to the adulterations practiced with glucose, of a statement 
made by one of their United States senators to him some time 
since, that an effort was to be made to repeal the oleomargarine 
bill, and said that the dairymen of the country would kick up a 
row over it before it would be repealed. He added that if farm- 
ers would act their part the next bill to be passed of importance 
would be one against all adulterations of food products of all 
kinds; such a bill could be and would be passed just as soon as 
farmers indicated that they desired such a measure. He thought 
such meetings as this, and associations of this kind in this State, 
in Wisconsin, in Illinois and other states, should take this matter 
in hand and endeavor to have this project carried forward. 
There should be the most stringent legislation to prevent the 
adulteration of food; and it would be easily secured if the wants 
of the people were properly presented and made manifest. 

Prof. Porter said the resolutions adopted by the Indiana Cane 
Growers and approved by this Association asked for legislation 
looking to the repression of adulteration of sugar, syrups and 
similar products. 

Capt. Blakeley stated that this effort to secure this protection 
against adulterations of that character would meet the hearty 
approval of all and it was desirable that there should be concert 
of action in this regard. 

On motion the meeting then adjourned. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION. 


WEDNESDAY, JAN. 19, 1887. 


_ President Elliot stated, upon the adjournment of the Amber 
Cane Association, that there was time for an hour’s session of 
the State Horticultural Society. 
The committee on the president’s annual address presented the 
following report, which, on motion of Mr. Brand, was accepted: 


REPORT ON PRESIDENTS’S ADDRESS. 


The committee recommend that every school district in the 
State be furnished a copy, bound in cloth, of the annual report of 
the Society. 

In the matter of experimental stations we are in favor of the 
Hatch bill and of the location of the new stations in the prairie 
districts. 

If means can be had we are in favor of a primer of Horticul- 
ture for use in families and schools; treating of the primary 
principles of fruit growing and gardening and profusely illus- 
trated. 

We recommend the setting aside of fifty dollars or so much 
thereof as may be needed, for the purchase of books and pamph- 
lets for the information and aid of the Entomologist, the books to 
belong to the Horticultural Society, to be kept at the Agricul- 
tural College Building when not in use. 

We indorse the recommendations made in regard to the better 
organization of committees; also as tothe improvement of the state 
fair grounds. We suggest, when these improvementsare made, 
that it will be a good place for the Society to celebrate Arbor Day. 

We approve of the recommendation requesting the State Ag- 
ricultural Society to give special premiums for outside county 
exhibits and the giving of equal special sweepstake premiums 
for the counties of Dakota, Hennepin and Ramsey. 

We suggest that in the floral department the premiums for 
amateur exhibits be pened on by committees composed of ama- 
teurs. 
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We approve of the recommendation for the increase of the 
secretary’s Salary, and recommend that it be made five hundred 
dollars. ; 


TREE PEDDLERS. 


Mr. Smith stated that the subject of tree peddlers was dis- 
cussed by the committee, but had been inadvertently omitted 
from the report. 

Mr. Harris said the committee thought the legislature should 
pass an act requiring all agents working outside of the county 
where a nursery was located to file a certificate of agency with 
the clerk of the court, giving the name of the nursery repre- 
sented, with a list of the varieties of trees offered for sale, and 
prices, providing in the act that fraudulent representations 
should be deemed to be a misdemeanor. 

Mr. Smith presented the following, as the sense of the com- 
mittee on the subject: 

In the matter of tree peddlers we recommend that they be re- 
quired to take out a license, and to file with the clerk of courta 
certificate of agency and an affidavit as to the location of the 
nursery represented before receiving license; that canvassing 
for fruit trees without such license be made a misdemeanor, 
with punishment by fine or imprisonment. 

Capt. Blakeley. I would suggest that you make it cover all 
horticultural products instead of apple trees simply. These 
agents sell at almost every house, exhibiting colored plates of. 
plants, something or other, which they represent belong to a 
big nursery close by. It should include trees, vines and plants, 
and the selling of these without first obtaining such license 
should be made a misdemeanor. 

Mr. Brand. Why not include shrubs? 

The resolution was amended to include trees, plants, shrubs 
and vines, and the report as amended was adopted. 

Prof. Perter presented the resolution adopted by the Amber 
Cane Association, found on page 184, and moved its adoption, 
which motion prevailed. 

Mr. Harris stated he had made inquiries in regard to the firm 
of L. L. May & Co., and had been unabie to find any nursery of 
such firm within the state of Minnesota. Even if there was, 
the conduct of the agents of the firm deserved to be condemned. 
He had seen some of the stock sold by their agents, giving an in- 
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stance where an order for stock worth some seven dollars and 
fifty cents had been filled at twenty-five dollars. He thought 
their swindling operations ought to be exposed. He did not be- 
lieve they grew a tree themselves. 

President Elliot said he understood this firm had an office 
here, but were handling stock grown in Western New York. 

Continuing, he said there had been an agent around this last 
summer representing Augustine & Co., who had called upon him 
to get an order; not having much to do he sat down to listen to 
his story; he was one of the ‘‘greenest’’ men in regard to stock 
one could imagine and knew scarcely anything; with a pencil 
and card he took some notes, which were amusing to say the 
least. This agent made the most absured statements as to the 
stock he sold and its hardiness; had his plate books, with speci- 
mens greatly overdrawn as to size and coloring; his stuff was 
all hardy and outrageously high. For instance, he charged $1.50 
for the Tartarian honeysuckle; Transcendent crabs, worth $10 to 
$12 per hundred, 25 to 75 cents apiece, etc. He was most 
amused with a statement as to a new lily of which the company 
ha:l been able to secure all the stock, amounting to some eleven 
bulbs, at an expense of $250; he asked the agent if there was 
any way he could get three or four, and he replied he didn’t 
know but he might manage to furnish one at thirty dollars! 
That was the style of this class of men that were going all over 
this country, and if there was any law to reach them, why 
not have it put in force? why should not Wisconsin, Dakota, ° 
Iowa and Minnesota join hands in this matter to get a law 
enacted that would put a stop to these fraudulent transactions ? 

Mr. Brand stated that he was acquainted with the firm of 
May & Co. only by reputation; that he had examined some 
trees near Mr. Brimhall’s place last summer, purchased of an 
agent, and found among them trees that he recognized as Ben 
Davis. He had lost 150,000 of that variety in 1873 and knew 
the variety well, although the labels read ‘‘ Wealthy;’’ found 
some Early Harvest labeled ‘‘TetofSky.’? Agents had been sell- 
ing stock in Rice County last season which was untrue to name; 
Pewaukee was sold for Transcendent, etc. These things were 
regulated by law in the Southern States; in Alabama and Mis- 
sissippi their laws provided for a bond in the sum of $10,000 
with a license fee of five dollars, for each town in which orders 
were taken for nursery stock. The law, however, was not en- 
tirely satisfactory; the agents were hard to get rid of. 
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Mr. Smith. Such a law would not hurt the honest dealer. 

Mrs. Stager inquired if there was such a thing as a ‘‘strawberry 
tree,’’ which grew three feet high and bore fruit so one could 
stand up and pick it; this was one of the things sold by L. L. 
May & Co. Several of the trees had been sold to mechanics at 
Sauk Rapids. 

Mr. Harris said there was a tree called the Wahoo which was 
probably the species referred to. A firm had been operating 
about Caledonia and he had been called upon to examine some 
of the stock delivered there. He found they had been selling 
trees at ten dollars a dozen, calling them the Gideon apple, 
which in every respect resembled the Ben Davis. Another firm 
had been operating in this country, representing to sell stock 
from the Sparta Chain Nurseries, while the stock was grown in 
Southern Ohio. They had sold budded trees representing them 
to be hardier than root grafts. He had been to Sparta, Wis., 
and found one nursery of less than two acres, planted with one 
andtwo year old crabs chiefly, with barely a carload of such 
trees as the firm in question sells. 

Mr. Labbitt inquired how many nursery firms there were in 
this State that sent out stock true to name; he had not found 

one of them yet. 


Mr. Smith thought the greatest obstacle to the fruit growing 
interest was the fraudulent practices of tree agents, as people 
who patronized them not only lost their time and money, but 
lost faith in fruit growing in the State. This project of licensing 
might be a check, but the only successful remedy was to educate 
the people against purchasing these untried new varieties. - He 
had been in the Red River country, where they were infested 
with tree peddlers selling ‘‘hardy’’ Russians, one agent repre- 
senting that his trees were imported direct from Russia. In the 
northern part of the State a gang of some fifteen men had been 
working, under a leader; one of their specialties was a wonderful 
combination which nobody else had called the ‘‘ Hardy Hybrid 
Perpetual Rose,”’ grafted on a dogwood tree. [Laughter.] He 
referred to several other instances within his own knowledge. 

Mr. Labbitt. Mr. President, I have paid out in the last ten 
years, I guess, over a hundred dollars for fruit trees, ete. I live 
very near a nursery ; in the spring I used to drive up to get my 
trees, and, as I supposed, bought a good many Duchess trees, 
which did not prove to be of that variety ; I bought several of 
the Wealthies without getting one. I finally thought I would 
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change, and so Mr. Gibbs ordered some trees from La Crescent; 
the result was I got one Duchess and two of the Wealthy out 
of twenty-five. The nurserymen in this country are scarce who 
practice no fraud. : 

Mr. Harris. Did you say you got them from La Crescent ? 

Mr. Labbitt. Mr. Gibbs said he ordered them from there. 

Mr. Harris. I will say that I never propagated any trees for 
sale. 

Mr. Labbitt. [didn’t say it was you. [Laughter. ] 

‘Mr. Harris. There is no nursery in La Crescent and there 
has not been for twenty-eight years. 

Mr. Labbitt. The trees were all right so far as growth was 
concerned, but not true to name. 

Mr. Sias. I have just come in from the ice carnival and feel 
too cold to talk, bnt would like to ask the gentleman if he ever 
bought any trees in Olmsted County ? 

Mr. Labbitt said he had not, but thought of doing so. 

Mr. Allen thought farmers were fond of being humbugged. 

Mr. Labbitt. Iam not. 

Mr. Allen mentioned an instance where he had cautioned 
a neighbor against ordering shrubbery, etc., from traveling 
agents, telling him to order his stock direct from Lake City and 
he would guarantee it would be satisfactory, as he had dealt ex- 
tensively with nurserymen and never had received as good satis- 
faction elsewhere as he had at the Lake City Nursery. But when 
the agent of a St. Pual firm came along and went at him ‘‘ham- 
mer and tongs,’’ he countermanded the order and bought of the 
agent. He had himself bought strawberry plants at a high price 
of an Eastern firm which had never borne a berry, but he lived 
in hopes. There were plenty of reliable nurserymen in the 
State, but the trouble was to teach farmers the wisdom of pat- 
ronizing them instead of traveling agents. 

Mrs. Stager said the agents who had been selling these straw- 
berry trees had represented them as needing no fertilizer and as 
bearing wonderful berries, whereas the common plants had to 
be fertilized and cultivated. It looked very much as the gen- 
tlemen said, that people liked to be humbugged. 

Mr. Harris. <A certain gentlemen wrote me inquiring if there 
is a hardy peach, a native of Wisconsin, and if peaches grafted 
on the wild thorn would not be subject to the borer? I rise to 

inquire if they raise peaches in Wisconsin? 
_ Presidént Elliot here introduced Mr. J. M. Smith, of Wiscon- 
25 
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sin, who said he had known one gentlemen who had raised a 
few peaches by bending the trees down and covering them 
through the winter. Asa rule peach trees would grow up in 
the summer and kill down’ every winter. As to the statement 
that there were hardy peach trees it was enough to say that they 
had not yet been discovered. 

Mr. Harris. They are trying to sell them down in Illinois 
to the ‘‘suckers.”’ 

Mr. J. M. Smith. In regard to May & Co. I would say that 
two or three years ago a young man came to me wanting me to 
help him into some business. He came with a letter from May 
& Co. and asked me if I knew them. Itold him I had met the 
horticulturists of Minnesota and feared there was a screw loose 
there somewhere, but was not positive. But they sent on their © 
printed recommendations, etc., and he was induced to act as 
agent. Their prices were perfectly outrageous; for instance, 
the Cuthbert raspberry, at two dollars and fifty cents a dozen. 
I have tens of thousands that I would be glad to sell at a dollar 
a hundred, as pretty as ever grew. We have been annoyed very 
much with these tree peddlers in Wisconsin. Iam glad to see 
your Society taking measures of this kind and I shall certainly 
recommend our society to follow your example at their 
meeting in February next. We have some nurserymen in Wis- 
consin whom you can rely upon. Ihave known them for years as _ 
gentlemen and believe them to be upright, honorable men, who 
will do as they agree. It is very amusing tosee so many people 
humbugged from year to year by these tramps that are running 
around the country. 

Mr. Labbitt. I don’t call it a humbug when I order a thing; 
the humbug comes in in their clear ‘‘ cheek.’’ 

Mr. J. M. Smith. I have no objections to calling it by that 
name, if you prefer it. 

Capt. Blakeley here referred to the methods followed by agents 
forty years ago in Virginia and other states and said the experi- 
ence of the states mentioned was a terrific one. 

Mr. Harris inquired if the legislature was asked to give the 
Society $500 more to disseminate information among the people, 
would not the statement be made that too much money was be- 
ing expended ? 

Mr. J. M. Smith. The farmers will not object provided they 


get the books. 
Mr. Labbitt. I would rather pay a dollar tax to get men to 
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sell what they represent than to pay half a mill to stop sass 
people from buying of these men. 

Mr. J. M. Smith. We have adopted a plan in Wisconsin at 
our institutes that works very well. We are now holding three 
farmers’ institutes a week in Wisconsin, and occasionally four a 
week. At each institute we have a large number of volumes of 
our State Agricultural Society with other reports bound in them, 
’ and we distribute them at these institutes. The plan now is to 

have large numbers of them printed the coming year, and per- 
_haps an additional volume with the cream of the institutes, te 
distribute, so that in a year or so our farmers will be educated 
and there will not be such good picking for this class of men. 
The farmers in our State are being waked up as they never were 
before, and we hope to keep the interest growing; these reports 
are being called for in every direction. If our sister states will 
take hold of this work, and the horticulturists and agricultur- 
ists will work together, they will find it totheir mutual benefit. 
Our farmers are coming forward and showing an interest never 
before known in the history of the state. 

President Elliot. What is the number of those reports 
printed? 

Mr. J. M. Smith. I think there is altogether some 25,000 and 
we shall probably have the number increased, 

Prof. Porter was very glad Mr. Smith had mentioned this 
subject; we had been trying to profit by their good example. 
A year ago the Collegeof Agriculture by its board of regents un- 
dertook this institute work at its own expense. They had been 
doing the work just as fast and as thoroughly as the meansat their 
disposal would permit; they had held thirty-one institutes, be- 
sides assisting at others. This had been done with $1,000. 
They had felt the want of this literature spoken of;-also, another 

edition was needed of our Forestry Manual of at least 10,000 vol- 
umes, with a corresponding number of the Society reports. He 
was now publishing areport which would containmuch valuable 
matter, but as only 3,000 copies were authorized, there would be 
very few for general distribution. This Society might act as an 
auxiliary in this institute work. The legislature had been asked 
to appropriate $7,500 for the institute work. 

Mr. J. M. Smith. You will find $7,500 is not enough. 

Prof. Porter. We have got to go slow; this legislature is one 
that was elected on principles of economy. If we expend this 
sum judiciously we will have no more trouble in getting $15,000 
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the next time than we have the amount asked for now. He had 
seen institutes where the first day farmers would come to the 
door and look in; the next season a few would come in and sit 
down; before the meeting was closed, the hall was not large 
enough to hold the people. 

Capt. Blakeley. The question is, whether there is more pleas- 
ure to cheat than to be cheated. Legislation of a stringent 
nature would prevent these fraudulent transactions of tree 
peddlers in the State; consequently you would be doing your- 
selves no injury and would be doing the State a great service if 
you could have an act passed that would abolish these fraudulent 
practices. 

On motion the meeting adjourned till 7 o’clock P. M. 


EVENING SESSION. 
WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 19, 1887. 


The evening session was held in the hall of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the meeting was called to order by the president. 


ADDRESS ON FAIRS. 


Mr. O. C. Gregg, of Minneapolis, was introduced and proceeded 
to address the Society. He said: 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


I have been requested to address you briefly upon the fairs of 
our State. 

It came in the order of my duty during the season last past to 
visit a goodly number of the county fairs in the state of Minne- 
sota, and those visits made a deep impression on my mind and I 
am glad to have an opportunity to bring before you some of 
those impressions and submit them to your candid judgment, 
for approval or disapproval. I wish to say in advance that I do 
not wish to criticise or allege aught against the fair managers 
of the state and county fairs, for I have found them almost with- 
out exception to be men well advanced in the line of progressive 
agriculture. 

Our fairs as conducted are open to criticism and my first ob- 
jection is the lack of the educational element. 
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The people are to be held responsible for fair faults, upon the 
principle of ‘‘like people like priest.’ Faulty methods have 
been active and have come to the front, while better methods 
have been lagging behind. The State supports our fairs by ap- 
propriations, presumably as agricultural educators, and our fair 
managers, as a rule, desire that they shall be such; still it is evi- 
dent that the educational element is largely wanting. This is 
not saying that our fairs are failures, for they usually succeed, 
according to the commonly accepted standard of success, that is, 


they pay expenses and perhaps a little more. The managers 


work hard, for no pay, and the people get a horse race, rarely 
of high order—usually more or less scrub — with an agricultural | 
attachment and fair fakirs admitted. Our fairs have the horse 
element in them in such large proportion that they aré some- 
times called ‘‘agricultural horse trots.’ 


RACING AT FAIRS. 


A manly, robust nature usually loves a horse. The well- 
trained and well-bred roadster is one of the needs of the day. A 
cold-blooded, straight-shouldered, paunchy horse is out of place 
in these days of steam and drive. To raise and train a good 
horse is as laudable as to raise grain. I believe that true train- 
ing consists in speeding in natural form, without weights or arti- 
ficial aids. Intelligent breeding will produce the form associated 
with the requisite nervous force that speeds itself. Some of our 
best trotters maintain their highest speed in natural form alone. 
Good form, mental equilibrium and nervous energy are valu- 
able, for they can be transmitted. Such a value is positive, 
and its measure of value is often unknown. Hambletonian 
and old Justin Morgan had so great value that even to-day their 
value is unknown. Weights and other aids are an open confes- 
sion of fault in the horse speeded. The true idea should be, not 
to improve horses by weighting, which is transient, but by 
breeding, which is permanent. Put the premiums upon horses 
of permanent values; this would naturally recognize the stallions 
and mares as first on the list; drive out the pool-seller and 
jockey, of dark and doubtful methods, and we still would have 
the horse as an attraction with a value worthy of recognition, 
and the race of the fair would.be an ‘‘ agricultural horse trot”’ 


without reproach. 
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FAIR FAKIRS. 


By fakirs I mean those men who run fortune wheels, cane 
racks, and gambling devices in general. They should be strict- 
ly barred from the fair grounds, for they are but schools of vice. 
I submit the following ‘‘ points’’ bearing on this matter: 

1. The State legislates against gambling in winter, but ex- 
pends its money in autumn to sustain the places where gambling 
schools are held. The State pays a bounty for wolf scalps; let 
it now go to raising wolves. 

2. The fair is now a bait that brings the farmer within the 
reach of the net of the sharper; he then is made food of by fakir 
sharks. 

3. Country folk, not worldly wise, are easiest caught; for this 
reason the highest license is paid by fakirs for these fair-ground 
permits. 

4. These grounds so occupied by games are doubly dangerous, 
as respectability, like a cloth, covers the hidden trap. 

I rest the propositions with the question, ‘‘Should these things 
be allowed ?”’ 


GAMING. 


I have been compelled to see so much of this that the follow 
ing short statements concerning it have come to mind and are 
also submitted : 

1. Betting proposes to swap a useless opinion for another 
man’s money; a clear case of getting something for nothing. 

2. Betting is backing one’s opinion with scrip instead of sense; 
a bankrupt head banking on the pocket. 

3. To ‘put up orshut up” is to close the mouth of the in- 
telligent poor and open the mouth of the bawling rich. Wisdom 
is gagged and folly excited to foolishness. 

4. Gambling is the action of the child man, the vice of the 
savage, the foe of industry and the prolific mother of discontent. 
Gambling has no defenders; society shrinks from it, laws brand 
it, and its road leads to despair. Surely such athing should not 
have any place in the educational centres of a state. 


LIQUORS ON FAIR GROUNDS. 


Little need now be said here. Public opinion condemns it. 
The outlook is that proper laws will be forthcoming withholding 
state aid from fairs where its sale is permitted. 
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FAIR ATTRACTIONS. 


I have no desire to drape the fair, but wish that the crimson 
hues of vice might be supplanted by the more pleasing colors of 
joys that bring no pain. Let us welcome the ‘‘ merry-go-round”’ 
that swings its happy burden to the sound of the hurdy-gurdy; 
the stimulants to feats of manly strength, the national game, 
firemen and band parades, glass-ball shooting, and increase their 
number by inducements and ingénuity. Let ample Scope be 
given for ‘‘youthful jollity.”” The fair is now and ever should 
be a place for pleasure. It should be pruned of those things 
that lead into doubtful and dangerous ways; the fair should not 
lead anyone into temptation. 


THE FAIR AS AN EDUCATOR. 


It should be more of an educator than it is. I submit the fol- 
lowing suggestions as aids in that direction: ; 

1. Domestic animals should be scaled by points; the judge 
should have an outline of a perfect form furnished him as an aid 
for this work. It is painful to see awards made upon size alone; 
the world is full of quantity, but is still short on quality. 

2. This form test should also apply to vegetables. 

3. Grains should be graded by recognized standards. Samples 
of standard grains should be at hand for comparison. 

4. Judging should be done openly; that is a reason given by 
making an outline, or by verbal or written announcement why 
awards are given. 

5. Standard packages for products and standard coops for 
fowls, ete., should be recognized; such things educate rapidly. 

6. All entries should be made before the fair opens, and 
judges carefully selected and supplied with outlines and guides 
in standard measurement. If need be, pay them well and so get 
good services. 

7. Paid and educated judges. would be of great value; this 
paid method already prevails at competitive examinations of a 
high order. 

I close by repeating a former statement, that the faults of the 
fair system are not the faults of the fair managers. 

The following address was then delivered by Prof. Cyrus 
Northrop, president of the University of Minnesota, upon the 
subject of ‘‘ Agricultural Education.”’ 
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PROF. NORTHROP’S ADDRESS. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen of the State Horticultural 
Society: 

I have accepted your kind invitation to speak to you this 
evening, not for the purpose of delivering a literary address or 
a treatise on horticulture, but in order to say a few things re- 
specting agricultural education, which I think itis well for the 
State that I should say and say now. 

It has been my good fortune to become reasonably well ac- 
quainted with your purposes and investigations through the 
annual reports which you have published, and I come before 
you to-night with a very sincere respect for you and your work. 
Yon have taken hold of that department of agriculture which 
most imperatively requires special attention here in Minnesota, 
and which more than any other needs the aid of science and the 
teachings of experience. You have prosecuted this work with 
a zeal worthy ofall commendation, and with a measure of suc- 
cess for which the entire State ought to be ‘grateful. Many of 
the papers published in the record of your proceedings are 
worthy of careful study; and those are not wanting which show 
the writers to beas refined in taste and as sensible to beauty and 
aS appreciative of the utility of beauty, as the most cultured 
literary artists. Such a paper is that by Mr J. 8. Harris, in aa 
“The Model Farmer’s Garden,’’ in which occurs a description of 
what afarmer’s home should be, which, if realized to any con- 
siderable extent, would add not a little to the happiness of farm- 
ers and their families. But, gentlemen, you have done much 
more than to publish excellent papers. Buta few years ago it 
was supposed that Minnesota was too cold for the successful cul- 
tivation of fruit. But you thought otherwise. You experi- 
mented and persisted in your experiments when the results were 
most discouraging. By your wise perseverance and intelligent 
skill you have made Minnesota the prize bearer of the nation for 
excellence of apples; you have made it almost the peer of any 
in the abundance and deliciousness of grapes; you have made 
strawberries, the most luscious of all small fruits, notonly plenty 
but of great variety and of the highest excellence — while every 
table in Minnesota is a‘debtor to you for a variety of food pro- 
duced here at home, and most conducive to comfort and to 
health. In the prosecution of this work the names of Gideon, 

Pearce, Harris, Elliot, and others whom I need not mention, 
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have become as familiar as household words in connection with 
the work of this Society, and as benefactors of the State. 

If I can not directly participate in your counsels or assist you | 
in your work, I can at least appreciate the value of your work. 
And I especially desire that, as I speak to you to-night, you 
shall not look upon me with a kind of pity, as a mere theorist 
who knows nothing about the mysteries of practical agriculture. 
It is true that even a theorist may reach his conclusions from a 
larger induction than the practical man, and so the geologist 
may be a safer guide in mining than is the practical miner. But 
Iam not even atheorist. My early years were spent on a farm, 
where I became familiar in a practical way with the whole rou- 
tine of a farmer’s life, including what will some day be more 
important in Minnesota than it appears to be regarded now, ro- 
tation of crops, and the care and feeding of cattle for beef as 
well as for dairy purposes. I learned how to do things by doing 
them. I know perfectly well what a farmer’s life is; what his 
work is; and I believe I know what his needs are so far as they 
relate to education and preparation for his work. This is my 
only justification for appearing before you at all. While I rec- 
ognize the fact that the field of knowledge is too wide for any 
man to be familiar with the whole of it, and while I appreciate 
the fact that you undoubtedly know vastly more than I about 
agriculture, I yet modestly hope to lead you along certain lines 
of thought which will pay for the time and attention which you 
may give me. I propose to speak upon the subject of agricul- 
tural education. I shall first notice very briefly the historical 
progress of agriculture. I shall then inquire what has been 
done for agricultural education in Minnesota, and finally, I shall 
try to show what is needed for the ‘future. 

If we examine carefully the history of agriculture, we shall be 
impressed with the very great simplicity and crudeness of the 
agencies employed in early times to aid the farmer in his work; 
we Shall be astonished at the slow progress made among the 
Greeks and Romans, and in the medieval ages in Europe gen- 
erally; and in all the world, down even to a comparatively re- 
cent time; and we shall be delighted at the rapid strides which 
agriculture has made in the last half century, not only in re- 
spect to machines employed to save human labor, but also in 
the understanding of scientific principles and their application 
to farming. Itis noticeable that the rapid and marked im- 
provement in agriculture dates from the time when agricultural 
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societies began to be formed. Some of the societies formed at 
the beginning of the new era are in existence to-day, and it can 
not be doubted that the discussions and experiments of these 
societies have done much to bring on the age of mighty produe- 
tion and of systematic economy in human muscle. At all 
events, through the publications of these societies it has come 
to pass, directly or indirectly, that the world has had. the ben- : 
efit of all the good ideas which have been orginated by observ-— 
ers or thinkers. This community of ideas, so characteristic of 
our age, is one great cause of human progress, not merely in 
agriculture, but in all departments of knowledge. It is no 
- longer one man thinking for himself alone that measures the 
progress of the race. It is rather multitudes of men thinking 
for humanity —all eager to share their thoughts and discoveries 
with one another, and to publish them to the world. Under 
this stimulus grains have been improved in quality, and vastly 
increased in quantity; fruits have been multiplied in varieties, 
and made better in flavor; vegetables have been made to as- 
sume unheard of proportions; cattle of improved breeds have 
taken the place of the stunted and unprofitable specimens of 
former times, and the dairy has become a most tremendous con- 
tributor to human comfort; while the horse has been developed 
in speed and beauty beyond anything known to our ancestors. 
And still the work of subduing the earth, so essential to human 
welfare everywhere, goes on with almost boundless promise for 
the future. 

It would almost seem, indeed, as if the wants of the world 
would be rapidly met, and a great surplus of unneeded products 
would result from the vastly increased power of labor; but ex- 
perience proves that there is no new idea of real value and no 
new force of real power for which the world can not make room, 
however well mankind may seem to have been provided for be- 
fore. It is no longer a question of mere existence with the 
human race. It is a question of how much comfort, and even 
luxury, mankind can have in addition to the necessaries of life. 
We no longer think of famine as possible, since it has been clear- 
ly shown that thereis nourishment enough in the bosom of Mother 
Earth to feed all her children for ages to come. And the in- 
crease in the production of food has not been the result of the 
employment of a proportionally increased number of laborers, 
but of the application of machinery to work instead of human 
muscles. Thus the labor of the world is not unduly expended 
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in the direct production of food, but it is applied in larger 
and larger measures to the manufacture of the myriad articles 
which the genius of man has invented for human comfort and 
which, from being the luxuries of the rich, are fast becoming 
the necessaries of the poor. Whatever adds to the productive 
power of labor adds to the sum of human comfort, and especi- 
ally increases the number of those who can have this comfort. 
We are therefore under the greatest obligations to those search- 
ers after truth who explore the dark places of nature’s domain, 
and: bring to light new forces for the service of man. 

But with the advance in agriculture and the recognition of a 
scientific method in agriculture, the old idea that anybody can 
be a farmer and that as likely as not education will unfit a man 
for a farmer’s life, has, to a considerable extent, passed away, 

and there has come instead a demand for agricultural education. 
This demand is sensible and proper. The supply ought to equal 
the demand. And it does. No person who desires an agricul- 
tural education need go without it because it can not be had. 
The trouble thus far has been that while a clamor is raised for 
agricultural education the boys to be educated are not fortheom- 
ing, and to educate there must be persons to receive the educa- 
tion. Up to the present time the demand for agricultural 
education in Minnesota can not be said to have been very great, 
and I have no hesitation in saying that the supply has been 
largely in excess of the demand. , And if, at the present moment, 
the demand seems to anybody to be greater than the supply, I 
answer, in the language of the market reports, that ‘‘the de- 
mand is mainly speculative and not for consumption.’’ And I 
add, in the language of the Declaration of Independence, ‘‘to 
prove this, let facts be submitted to a candid world.” 

In the first place it is to be observed that the regents of the 
university have not been negligent in the matter of providing 
facilities for agricultural education. Consider for a moment 
what they have done. 

The endowment of a university in Minnesota was begun in 

_ 1851 by the act of Congress granting two townships of land for 
the purpose. The territorial legislature passed an act in 1851 
for the establishment of the university. The state constitution, 
adopted in 1857, confirmed the previous action and expressly 
' provided for the vesting in the university of all lands which may 
hereafter be granted by Congress or other donations for univer- 
sity purposes. For reasons too well known to be repeated here, 
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the university was not really organized and put into operation 
till 1869. Thus eighteen years elapsed between the time of the 
first grant for the university by Congress and the organization 
of a faculty for university work. At first the regents very prop- 
erly made provision for the education that was most needed 
and demanded. Full provision was made for instruction in sei- 
ence, literature and arts. For years the provision thus made 
was sufficient for the wants of the State. As schools and schol- 
arship in the State improved the work in the university was 
raised, preparatory classes were dropped, till now only one re- 
mains, and its days are numbered. Later came the organization 
of the college of mechanic arts, and of the college of agricul- 
ture. Up to this time the sons of farmers, like the sons of every- 
body else, had had free permission to enter every class room in 
the university for which they were prepared. Now they were 
permitted to have in junior and senior years special instruction 
in agriculture in addition to all the other privileges of the 
university. In other words, a special college of agriculture, 
with a two-years’ course, was established, to enter which a stu- 
dent must*have pursued the college course during the two pre- 
ceding years. 

In due time, also, the regents, in order to fulfill their trust and 
to do all that was possible for the agricultural education, bought 
a farm near the university, for the practical experimental work. 
When the present professor of agriculture came to the State he 
found the farm unsuited to its intended use, and upon his ree- 
ommendation the regents sold the farm, and with the proceeds 
of the sale purchased the present experimental farm, erected 
thereon a model house and barn, placed upon the farm a variety 
of stock, recreated —so to speak—the whole farm, so that at 
the present time it is a most admirable tract of land, a beautiful 
specimen of what it is possible for a Minnesota farm to be; with- 
out a weed in its cultivated parts, and with a rich covering of 
grass where formerly not a blade was growing. In bringing the 
farm to its present condition and present fitness for experiment- 
al work, and in meeting the requirements of the department of 
agriculture, the regents have expended many thousands of dol- 
lars; and they have spent, year by year, far more for the de- 
partment of agriculture than they have spent for any other de- 
partment whatever, and they have done this with a very sincere 
desire to improve agriculture and to benefit the farmers. 

If this liberal policy has not been appreciated, if students 
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have not come to the college of agriculture, if there has been 
practically no demand whatever for agricultural education, it is 
not because the regents have failed in their duty, not because 
they have not made generous provision for this education, not 
because they have not been willing to doeverything which large- 
minded men could do to promote so great an interest as the 
agriculture of Minnesota. And I wish to say here that if the 
regents have not accomplished directly for agriculture as much 
as might be desired —as much as they desired —they have at 
least proved themselves wise trustees of the property intrusted 
to their care — for they have converted property which original- 
ly cost them only $8,000 into property which could easily be 
sold*to-day for $250,000, while the fruit farm at Minnetonka, 
purchased for $2,000, could be sold now for $50,000. If anyone 
can show anywhere more profitable farming than that let us 
know where it is. 

But the regents have not stopped even here. In their zeal t0 
meet the wants of the farmers of the State, they have consented 
to impair somewhat the symmetry of the university, and have 
opened specially easy paths by which students can enter the de- 
_ partment of agriculture, and they have done this by my advice. 

When I came to theuniversity, a little more than two years 
ago, I found one student registered in the college of agriculture. 
He graduated at the end of the year; and the second year of my 
administration opened without a single pupil in agriculture. You 
will believe me, gentlemen, when I say that I pondered upon 
the subject long and earnestly. I became satisfied that two 
things were clear: First, that the actual demand for special edu- 
cation in agriculture was very slight, as shown by the fact that 
in a great agricultural State with its tens of thousands of farm- 
ers, not one farmer’s son appeared to ask for instruction in agri- 
culture, while hundreds of farmers’ sons and daughters came to 
the university to ask for instruction in other things. Second, 
that the children of the State who desired education at all would 
take the highest education that they could get. If, therefore, 
they once fitted themselves in the high schools to enter the regu- 
lar courses of the university, they would keep onas long as they 
could in the lines of their preparatory work in the schools— 
that is in languages, mathematics, and mental, physical, natural 
and economic science. In the full tide of successful and 
joyous scholarship, with its almost infinite possibilities for the 
future, very few students would ever wish to turn aside to study 
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practical agriculture. Under these circumstances, I thought I 
saw clearly that either there would be no students in agricul- 
ture, or some special inducements must be held out for persons 
to take that course. As we would not divert any of the stream 
of students pouring into the university into the college of agri- 
culture, the only thing to be done was to tap the stream nearer 
its source before the current set too strong in the present 
direction; and this we did. We have opened the doors of the 
college of agriculture to students who would not and could not 
enter the regular courses of study as heretofore guarded. We 
have provided that students may enter the college of agriculture 
upon passing an examination in geography, Uuited States his- 
tory, arithmetic, English grammar and composition — five of the - 
eleven subjects required for admission to the other departments 
of the university — and as a result we have this year four regu- 
lar students in agriculture, not one of whom could have entered 
under the old arrangement. ~ 

But for the agitation of the question of separating the college 
of agriculture from the university, I have good reasons for be- 
lieving we should have had five times as many. So long as this 
agitation goes on it is impossible to work with the confidence in 
the future necessary for the highest success; and no special 
efforts, beyond astatement of the facts, have been made to se- 
cure pupils for this course the present year. If we are per- 
mitted te go forward with our experiment, I do not doubt its 
success. J am certain that our present plan of starting the agri- 
cultural department lower down in the course of study than 
heretofore is the correct one. I am confirmed in this by the 
deliberate judgment of Prof. William H. Brewer, professor of 
agriculture in Yale College; and I am confident that our present 
plan will commend itself thoroughly to every intelligent and 
fair-minded farmer who will examine it. Under this plan the 
studies pursued by the agricultural student to enable him to 
graduate as a bachelor ofagriculture are the following: Agricul- 
ture, horticulture, botany, chemistry, agricultural chemistry, 
natural philosophy, anatomy, physiology and hygiene, entomol- 
ogy, geology, mineralogy, practical mathematics, drawing, alge- 
bra, geometry, trigonometry, surveying, shop work, history, zo- 
ology, English political science, veterinary science and rhetoric. 
I submit that the student who does good work in all these 
branches fairly earns his degree; and that the University need 
not be ashamed to confer a degree for this work, nor the student 
be ashamed to receive the degree which represents this work. 
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The regents have thus made it possible for any farmer’s son 
who has a good common school education to enter the college of 
agriculture. Besides this they permit him to take any studies 
in the other departments of the university for which he may be 
fitted and which he may desire totake. Is it possible to make 
the situation more comfortable or more inviting for the farmer’s 
boy than it is? If so, will you, gentlemen, please to tell me 
how ? 

But the regents have not stopped even here. Determined, if 
possible, to make the farm of service in the way of education, 
they last year authorized the formation of a class in ‘practical 
agriculture’? to be composed of boys who pass no examinations 
and who receive pay for the work they do. Ten boys were in 
this class last summer. It was an experiment to see what degree 
of eagerness would be shown for practical education so much de- 
manded. It is plainly not the kind of work for the university 
to do, but the experiment has answered its purpose. Meanwhile 
to fully carry out the design of Congress passing the agricultural 


‘land grant bill, the regents have done all that lay in their power 


to perfect the organization and equipment of the college of 
mechanic arts, all of whose privileges, instruction and apparatus 
are at the service of the students of agriculture, if desired. A 
visit to the new building, an examination of the machinery and 
apparatus, even a slight observation of the work done there, and 
an examination of the regulations for admission will show most 
clearly to anyone that the regents have been most faithful to 
their trust and have made most ample provisions for the edu- 
cation of students in the department of mechanic arts, while 
they have not made it difficult for the people intended to be 
benefited to enter the institution. I can not go into particulars 
at this point as I should like to. All I can say now, is, come 
and see the building and equipment for the college of mechanic 
arts and judge for yourselves. 

Finally, as the mountain would not come to Mahomet and 
therefore Mahomet went to the mountain, so the regents deter- 
mined that if the farmers’ sons would not come to the college of 
agriculture, the college of agriculture, in part at least, should 
go to them. Farmers’ institutes were accordingly established 
and more than thirty of them have been held. They have done good. 
But they can be made much better and more helpful even than 
they have been, and in a practical way can accomplish more for 
farming than anything else that can be done. I have no doubt 
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that they will be heartily sustained by the farmers of the State, 
and as a result I have no doubt that hundreds of farmers’ sons 
will be induced to seek further knowledge in the college of agri- 
culture, while thousands of farmers who know nothing about the 
technicalities of science will grasp the practical conclusions and 
apply them successfully to their farm work. If a farmer knows 
that by increasing his expenditure twenty per cent in a certain — 
way he can increase the product of his farm fifty per cent, he can 
work out the problem successfully, whether he knows how to 
analyze his soil or his fertilizers or not. But while great practi- 
cal good can be done by the institutes under the direction of the 
college of agriculture, the real work of the college, the educa- 
tion of students, must be done at the university. If the farmer 
boys will avail themselves of the opportunity offered and enter 
into the regular work of the college of agriculture, I promise 
them an education that will fit them to be not only good farm- 
ers, but good and influential citizens of our republic. That, 
gentlemen, is the present situation so far as the college of agri- 
culture is concerned and so far as it relates to its provisions for 
agricultural education. We are making an experiment, and if 
we are permitted to go on without disturbance I believe the ex- 
periment will be successful. And if it is suecessful it will save 
the State from further temptation to multiply colleges and un- 
necessarily to duplicate the agencies for education. 

It is claimed by those who insist that the agricultural college 
should be separated from the university that no college of agri- 
culture connected with a university has educated any consider- 
able number of agricultural students, while colleges of agricul- 
ture which are separate have educated a large number. An ap- 
peal is thus made to experience. Iam not alittle surprised that 
gentlemen as intelligent as many of those are who advance these 
arguments should be deceived by mere names. You can eall a 
theological seminary an agricultural college if you please, but 
that does not make it one. You can call a common school, or 
even a high school, a college, but that does not make it one. 
You can eall a high school or college for general education with 
an agricultural attachment an agricultural college, but that does 
not in any just sense make it one. Suppose, for example, that 
to-morrow the legislature of Minnesota should vote to change the 
name of the University of Minnesota and to call it the Agricul- 
tural College of Minnesota, what would be the result? We 
should go on with our work just as we do now. We should en- 
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deavor to give our students a good education. We should train 
them in the same subjects we are teaching now. The larger por- 
tion of our students would then, as now, take the scientific 
course, and in that course they would learn those sciences upon 
a knowledge of which, in some measure, success in agriculture 
depends. More than half of our students would thus be engaged 
in laying the foundation of a scientific knowledge of agriculture, 
just as they are doing now. The university would be an agri- 
cultural college—so called—with three or four hundred stu- 
dents, but not one more student would be studying agriculture 
than are studying it now. It would bea successful institution 
and would have scholars.and would be referred to as what a suc- 
cess a separate college of agriculture could be made, while, in 
reality, its success would not be owing in the least to its being 
an agricultural college in any just sense, but to its being a great 
deal more than an agricultural college. «Its students would be 
there to gain general knowledge and not mainly to study agri- 
culture. And I assert, without fear of successful contradiction, 
that wherever a so-called successful agricultural college exists 
in this country to-day the thing which attracts students to it is 
not the fact that it is agricultural, but the fact that it isa 
great deal besides that and the further fact that it is possible to 
enter this agricultural college—so called — with much less prep- 
aration than would be required to enter institutions that do 
not call themselves agricultural. 

Take, for example, the Iowa State Agricultural College at 
Ames. Its faculty embraces professors in ethics, psychology, 
the history of civilization, English, Latin, history, mathematics, 
political economy, pathology, histology, therapeutics, compara- 
tive anatomy, civil engineering, mechanical engineering, chem- 
istry, zoology, physics, astronomy, elocution, rhetoric, drawing, 
painting, music, besides those strictly agricultural. 

I think I am correct in saying that the annual expense of the 
college is greater than that of the whole University of Minnesota. 
And the requirements for admission to the freshman class of 
this college at Ames are substantially the same as for our sub- 
freshman class in the agricultural course, and not equal in 
amount to half the requirements for admission to our subfresh- 
man class in other departments. In other words, a boy who 
could not pass the examinations to the upper classes of a Min- 
nesota high school can enter the freshman class of the Iowa 
agricaltural college with its twenty-seven professors and instruct- 
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ors. Is it not easy to see why students go to an agricultural col- 
lege under such circumstances? It is a new process of getting a 
high education — going to college without the trouble of fitting 
for college. What is the use of cheating ourselves in this way 
by calling things by their wrong names ? 

Then there is the agricultural college at Brookings, Dakota. 
I have heard it repeatedly referred to as a triumphant proof 
that a separate agricultural college would succeed when one con- 
nected with a state university would not, because, forsooth, there 
were two hundred students at Brookings, presumably agricul- 
tural students, while we had next to none in our college of agri- 
culture in Minnesota. But I had an interview with one of the 
gentlemen engaged in managing the so-called agricultural col- 
lege at Brookings, and I received new light on the matter. Of the 
two hundred students only three or four were studying agricul- 
ture at all. The rest have rushed into Brookings as they would 
to any other place where a better school than could be found at 
home was established, and they are going to school at Brook- 
ings with no more special thought of agriculture than have the 
boys and girls of Minnesota when they go to a high school or a 
normal school, or a college or university not agricultural. The 
agricultural college of Mississippi, so often referred to as having 
large numbers of students, has a plenty of students for the same 
reason —the absence of other desirable institutions of learning. 
Even at Ames agricultural college, I have been grossly misin- 
formed if a large majority of the students do not take special 
pains to emphasize the fact that, though in an agricultural col- 
lege, they are not agricultural students. 

Now the simple fact patent in all this is that just so far as an 
agricultural college gives a good education in things generally, 
while at the same time it is easy to enter because the require- 
ments for admission are low, it will have students. Itis not in 
other words, agriculture, nor the desire to study agriculture, 
which controls the large majority of students who go to agricul- 
tural colleges; it is education inits wide and real sense, the desire 
to get this education if possible and the feeling that if they get 
it at all they must go where they can enter. 

Now this education in its fullness, in better form and with 
more thoroughness than any agricultural college can possibly 
give it in Minnesota for years to come, we are actually giving 
all the time in the university. 

We offer it, including instruction in os aaten science, to 
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all who are ready to receive it. Whose fault is it if the majority - 
of students choose to graduate as bachelors of science with the 

scientific knowledge required in agriculture, and not as bachelors 

of agriculture, without the linguistic and mathematical knowl- 

edge which all students need? Are not these students wise in 

fitting themselves first for influential citizenship? And what 

possible use ean there be in multiplying colleges, when we al- 

ready have all that the work to be done requires? Gentlemen, 

I will be perfectly plain, even at the risk of incurring your dis- 
pleasure. There is no need of a distinctively agricultural edu- 

cation so large as to make work for a separate college. Strip 
these agricultural colleges of the subjects which every high 
school or college, not agricultural, must teach and does teach, 

and what a miserable skeleton of a curriculum or course of study 
you would have left! 

One great danger, and one that, as a state, we ought carefully 
to avoid, is the unnecessary duplication of educational institu- 
tions for the same work. The university and the normal schools 
ought not to do work which the high schools can do. It has 
been necessary in the past for them to do some of this work, 
but they ought to relinquish it just as fast as the high schools 
become able to do it. They are moving now in the right diree- 
tion, and soon, it is to be hoped, that the university will do 
only proper college work, and the normal schools will be largely 
relieved of grammar school work, and will do their proper work 
more exclusively —the fitting of scholars to teach. So, to main- 
tain two universities or colleges, having essentially the same 
course of disciplinary studies, and differing only in that one has 
a special trend towards agriculture, is a waste of the public 
revenue, and ought not to be thought of. And I go further than 
this. If we are to have a university worthy of the State, we 
must make it the seat of all the higher learning fostered and 
maintained by the State. If a school of mining and metallurgy 
is needed, it should be at the university. So of every other 
special school in the interest of the higher education. For all 
these the library of the university, like the heart in the human 
body, can serve to send life to every part. Laboratories, collec- 
tions of specimens, museums, all can be made serviceable without 
additional expense, as could not be the case if a school of mining is 
to be in one place, a school of botany in another, and so on. It 
is by concentration at one point, of the educational forces and 
material, and not by separation and a weak duplication of forces, 
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that great universities are built up. Surely we are in sufficient 
peril from the multiplication of colleges here, without the 
State adding to our peril by adopting a policy of division and 
weakness. 

The one science which, more than all others, is especially ser- 
viceable to agriculture is agricultural chemistry, using this 
term in its widest sense, as embracing the whole science of vege- 
table and animal production. As the object of agriculture is to 
‘raise from the soil as large a quantity as possible of useful vege- 
table products, or indirectly, of animal products,’’ it is very evi- 
dent that the farmer who does anything more than in a blind 
way to trust to nature for his crops, must understand the com- 
position of plants, of animals and -of soils. True, very many 
men without scientific knowledge succeed as farmers, because by 
experience and observation, their own or other people’s, they 
have reached substantially the same conclusions as those reached 
by science. But if boys are to be taught how to become good 
farmers, — better farmers than their fathers, —it must be by the 
scientific training, and not merely by experience. Now for this 
scientific training in agricultural chemistry—the most import- 
tant—the all-important scientific subject, what need of a sepa- 
rate college, with its new buildings, new laboratories, new library, 
new apparatus and material, and new professors, when now, as 
things are, without a dollar’s additional expense, the whole 
science of agricultural chemistry can be taught in our present 
laboratories, and taught, too, under the direction of a professor 
as accomplished as he is modest, a graduate of Harvard Univer- 
sity, and a student in both England and Germany; when, too, a 
pratical application of the principles of science can be made on 
the university farm, especially selected on account of its admir- 
ably diversified soil. 

It is not because I happen to be president of the university 
that I oppose the establishment of a separate college of agricul- 
ture: The separation of the college of agriculture from the uni- 
versity would not impair the usefulness of the university in other 
directions, unless, indeed, the State, burdened with the support 
of two institutions, should withdraw its support fromthe univer- 
sity and thus stop it in its career of progress upon which it has 
fairly entered and to which it challenges attention. I do not 
understand that the most earnest advocate of separation desires 
to impair the power and usefulness of the university. But I op- 
pose the esablishment of a separate college of agriculture, as a 
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citizen of the State. LI oppose it because it will involve a needless 
expenditure of money to establish it, and a much larger ex- 
penditure of money to carry it on every year than will be re- 
quired for doing the same work in the university already estab- 
lished. I oppose it because it involves heavier taxes without 
corresponding benefits. I oppose it because itis unnecessary and 
if established will never accomplish what its supporters hope. 
I oppose it finally because we are in the midst of an experiment 
with the college of agriculture and it remains to beseen whether 
or not we can meet both the wants and the demands of the farm- 
ers. I have only to add that whenever it shall be proved that 
some other arrangement than the present will be more beneficial 
I for one shall heartily welcome the new arrangement. 

It is a noticeable fact that in one particular farmers are un- 
like the persons engaged in most other occupations. While we 
find trades unions of every kind carefully guarding against an 
oversupply of laborers in their particular departments and so 
against too many apprentices learning the trade, farmers, on the 
other hand, seem to be anxious to swell the numbers in their own 
ranks and to be fearful not that too many boys will become farm- 
ers but that too few will do so. They seem to be annoyed that 
any other occupations than farming should prove attractive to 
farmers’ boys. I do not quite understand the-reason of this. It 
seems to be more a matter of sensitive pride in their own occu- 
pation than the result of any broad views of utility or of politi- 
cal economy. But be that as it may, I shall regard it as a sad 
day for the country when the ranks of the professions and of 
trade and of manufacturing and of banking can no longer be 
recruited from the sturdy and energetic and honest sons of farm- 
ers in the country. The best blood in all lines of activities in 
our large cities has come from the country and from the homes 
of farmers. Long may it be so; and far distant be the day when 
through any compulsion, social or physical, esoteric or exoteric, 
the sons of farmers shall be‘shut up to an education purely agri- 
cultural, and be forced, against their own taste and inclination, 
to follow the occupation of their fathers. As the mingling of 
nationalities and creeds and purposes and tastes helps the pro- 
cess of assimilation in our national life, so the mixing of families 
in different pursuits keeps all out of a rut, and adds to the life 
and activity of the whole. When, then, farmers complain that 
So many farmers’ sons go into other pursuits than farming, they 
complain of what is for the best good of all concerned. What 
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we need to look out for is not lest farmers’ sons should go into 
other professions, but lest farmers, whether the sons of farmers 
or not, should be uneducated and unfit for their work. And in 
this view of the case, so long as the sons of farmers can receive 
the benefits of the education in the State provided for the sons 
of all other classes of people, and can receive special agricul- 
tural education besides, if they desire it, I see no reason for 
sensitiveness on the part of farmers because they have not a 
separate college provided for the education of their sons, iso- 
lated and segregated from the rest of the people of the State. 
Such isolation, such education of a class of people apart from 
others is undesirable and would be unhappy in its results even 
to those for whose benefit it is sought. 

I know that the problem of agricultural education is one of 
the most difficult of all educational problems, because back of it 
is a host of people who do not expect to go to the college for 
an education, aud yet insist that in some way the college shall 
benefit them, help them to do better work and to get larger re- 
turns. How the wishes of this large class can be met, except by the 
publication of the results of experiments, by the holding of 
farmers’ institutes in all parts of the State, and by the education 
of students who as practical farmers shall be examples of skilled 
workers in agriculture, I do not at present see. If there be 
other practicable methods, I am not unwilling to recognize 
them, for no one, [am sure, can more heartily desire to do all in 
his power to promote the interests of agriculture and of the 
farmers of Minnesota than I. 

Gentlemen, we must have certainty and stability in counsels 
in order ‘to insure the successful progress of educational work. 
We can not plan wisely and put our plans into execution ener- 
getically if itis to be a matter of uncertainty every time the 
legislature meets whether we are to continue in existence as a 
university or are to be mutilated and shorn of some of our de- 
partments. We are doing well at present, but we can not rest 
on what we have done; we can not be content with what we are 
doing, without rapidly falling behind our sister states. The 
noble science hall, just built by Kansas; the $200,000 appro- 
priated by the last legislature of Wisconsin for -a fire-proof 
building to replace the science hall consumed by fire; the liberal 
appropriatian of Nebraska for the department of botany, as 
wellas for others; the steady onward march of Michigan’s great 
university, all warn us that a liberal policy towards the univer- 
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sity of Minnesota is necessary if we are to maintain the honor- 
able reputation we have won, or are to keep pace with the ed- 
ucation of our neighbors. 

The state of Minnesota has many things of which she may 
justly be proud. Her territory is a royal domain of magnificent 
proportions. Her soil is of surprising fertility; her climate is 
most invigorating. Her people are enterprising, enthusiastic, 
united. Her rapid progress in material development, in popu- 


lation, in wealth, commands the attention, the admiration, the 


wonder of the whole country. Beyond her is a territory stretch- 
ing from the Mississippi to the Pacific, the future home of mill- 
ions, whose wealth will pour itself an endless flood into her 
borders. The State so great in material resources is hardly less 
great in her liberal provision for education. She ought to feel 
pride in her highest institution, her university. What, then, shall 
the University of Minnesota be tothe state of Minnesota? Shall 
it be a real university, or shall it be dismembered and divided 
one part here and another there? Shall it be a university or a 
confederacy of high schools? Shall it be to Minnesota what Har- 
vard University has been to Massachusetts, Yale to Connecticut, 
and Princeton to New Jersey, the university of the State and | 
thus of national reputation, or shall it be one of the universi- 
ties of Minnesota and so unknown beyond the State? Itis not 
the university of the regents who govern it, nor of the faculty who 
teach init. It is the university of the state of Minnesota. To 
the state of Minnesota, therefore, I look with confidence for such 
wise and liberal action as shall preserve the university from mu- 
tilation, shall enable it to keep abreast the age in its learning 
and teaching, and shall make it an institution where all sound 
learning may be gained, where the rich and the poor may meet 
together on equal terms and may secure an education good 
enough for the highest while not too good for the lowest. And for 
the accomplishment of this I appeal to you, gentlemen, as in- 
telligent members of the most powerful body of workers in the 
commonwealth, to give it your hearty and effective support. 


On motion the speaker was given a vote of thanks for his able 
and interesting address, and it was ordered placed on file for 
publication. 
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DISCUSSION. 


Mr. J. M. Smith said he had been assisting in the manage- 
ment of fairs for twenty-five years past and would like to ask 
Mr. Gregg a question about their management. He had spent 
much time considering the matter of horse racing at fairs, 
the awarding of premiums, etc. Teaching a horse to trot was no 
worse than to teach him to draw a load and anyone would pre- 
fer a fast horse to a slow one; some things incident to horse trot- 
ting at fairs were to be deplored, but which seemed almost in- 
separable to them. While managing a certain fair in Wiscon- 
sin he had determined to have some honest horse trotting, and 
he had informed a certain man of his purpose in that regard, 
asking him to take charge and give them some good, honest 
trots. The gentleman looked at him in a calm way and said: 
“Do you ever ‘expect to have an honest horse trot?’”? There 
was no such thing as honest horse trots, the drivers would 
make up some scheme to have their own way about it. The 
managers could not banish pool-selling entirely. Their Wiscon- 
sin agricultural society received $4,000 a year from the State; 
county societies two hundred dollars each, provided no games of 
chance were allowed and certain other requirements complied 
with; this was having a very wholesome effect upon the charac- 
ter of their fairs. 

Mr. Gregg favored employing honest drivers at fairs instead 
of jockies. He hated to see a horse brought upon the grounds 
weighted and strapped criss-cross, with the whipping, swearing 
and making things look ‘‘blue”’ generally. Speed was depend- 
ent upon form and not on strapping and rubbing. A horse that 
had been well bred loved to trot and to make his time as a bird 


loved to fly, and he believed that honest drivers could be had; 
jet them be had, let them be paid, and let a premium be placed 


on honest driving. 

Mr. J. M. Smith thought the responsibility for all this gam- 
bling and liquor selling on fair grounds should be taken from 
the managers by being prohibited by law. 

Mr. Harris said he had been for several years past on the 
board of managers of the State Agricultural Society. Six or 
eight years ago the board was nearly a tie, but a majority were 
in favor of abolishing liquors of all kinds from the grounds. 
This last year the board took no action asa board, the matter of 
privileges being left to a committee; the result was liquors were 
sold at the state fair. 
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President Elliot said there was a bill now before the present 
legislature to reorganize that society, and hoped the present 
Agricultural board would have these matters in mind and try 
to bring about a wholesome change in the desired direction. 

On motion the meeting then adjourned till 9:30 o’clock 

Thursday morning. 


MORNING SESSION. 
THIRD DAY, THURSDAY, JAN. 20, 1887. 


The meeting was called to order at 9:30 o’clock Thursday 
morning by President Elliot. ; 


The following communications were read: 


FROM RUSSIA. 


St. PETERSBURGH, Aug. 21, 1886. 
S. D. Hillman, Secretary, ete., 

DEAR Sir: Please accept my best thanks for the transactions 
of your Society, that you have had the kindness to send me. 
I have read the papers and discussions about the Russian apples 
with great interest, and have the intention to prepare a paper 
upon this subject, with the intention to attract the attention of 
our gruit growers to the intelligent labors of the members of the 
Minnesota Horticultural Society to create a variety that could 
stand the cold and dry climate of your state. I mail you a 
report of our department of agriculture and horticulture, about 
the state of horticulture in Russia. It is written in Russian. 
If you wish to have an extract from it, I can make one in Ger- 
man and send you, knowing too little English to make it in this 
language. You can translate it from the German into the 
English. With great respect, 

Yours, 
G. DOPPELMAIR. 


PETROSABODSK, GOVR. OLONETZK, } 
Russia, Nov. 13, 1886. j 
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S. D. Hillman, Secretary, etc., 
DEAR Sir: Your welcome letter of the eighth of July received. 
Please inform me when your next meeting shall take place, and 
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I will, with great pleasure, send you a paper about our fruit 
varieties. 

J have read all that was written about this subject by Profes- 
sors Budd and Gibb that appeared in the transactions of the 
American Horticultural Society and in the report of your Society. 
I will try to give a sketch of our climate belts and the varieties 
that grow successfully in each of them, with the intention to 
give to your members the possibility to make an appropriate 
choice of varieties to be tried in their localities. You shall 
receive, in due time, a package of cions of hardy varieties, 
grown in a dry climate where —18° Fah. is not infrequent. 

Mr. Baer, of Krementsburg, has promised me to send a box 
with cions of varieties that I begged him to select, to Mr. W. 
H. Ragan, secretary of the American Horticultural Society, at 
Greencastle, and I have prayed Mr. Ragan to have the kindness 
to mail you the package that is destined for you, after reception 
of the full collection, that I have divided in three parts: one, 
Crimean varieties, for the South; the second, middle and hardy 
varieties for Wisconsin, and ironclads for your region. 

I have seen here, under the 62° north latitude, apple trees 
in good condition, but I came too late to see the fruit upon the 
trees to pass judgment upon the quality of the apples. One that 
I tasted was sour; they nevertheless affirm here to have varieties 
that a more delicate palate can taste without making grimaces. 
If the assertions of the kozells of this place be true, here is the 
place to recruit ironclads. You may receive an idea about the 
climate if I shall mention the fact that the lake of Onega is not 
free from ice before the end of May. 

Wishing you to receive the cions in healthy and good state, 
after their long voyage, I remain, dear sir, with great respect, 

Yours, 
G. DoPPELMAIR. 


FROM COLORADO. 


BOULDER, COL., Jan. 17, 1887. 


S. D. Hillman, Secretary, etc., 

DEAR Sir: Yours of late date at hand, also pr ogram; thanks 
for same. I send you to-day by express a few of our reports, 
also photograph of the fruit exhibit, with list of apples (fifty- 
eight varieties) shown at our December meeting, which was a 
very successful one. The interest in horticultural work in 
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Northern Colorado is growing, and our state has a bright future 
before her, as it is no longer a theory with us but a demonstrated 
fact that we can grow fruit. Our apples are very fine, and 
when grown in this high and dry climate they have fine keeping 
qualities. I remain yours, very respectfully, 

C. 8. FAUROT. 


FROM OHIO. 


2 CUYAHOGA FALLS, OHIO, Jan. 18, 1887. 


8S. D. Hillman, Secretary, etc., 

DEAR Sir: I find myself unable at this time to send anything 
for your meeting. Perhaps the best service that anyone can 
render your Society now, is to induce the members to try the 
Jessie strawberry. I presume Mr. Kellogg will dothis. I think 
it will supersede more varieties than any other ever sent out. 

I think your people would do well to try the Jessica grape, 
too. It is early, hardy, and the best flavored white variety I 
ever tasted. 

The outlook for careful, intelligent strawberry growers is en- 
couraging. Horticulturists have been so free with their methods 
that many unskilled persons have engaged in raising small 
fruits, and there has been a surplus of inferior berries put on the 
market. Prices for such have been low, and many growers have 
been discouraged. Let careful growers do their best, and the 
business is all right. 'There’s room at the top. 

Yours, very truly, 
M. CRAWFORD. 


FROM WISCONSIN. ' 


JANESVILLE, WIs., Nov. 23, 1886. 
S. D. Hillman, Secretary, ete., 

DeEAR Str: Your letter of the twentieth duly received. I 
hardly know now whether it will be possible, profitable or expe- 
dient to attend your annual meeting, however much I should 
desire to do so and enjoy it on my part; but that I should add 
anything more than one to your usually large convention or to 
its interest, I have my doubts. With a program so large as last 
winter, I don’t see how your president ever got through so much 
business in the time. If I had any suggestions, it would be to 
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cut all papers to fifteen minutes, and allow only the same time 
for discussion, and restrict speakers to two minutes. This will 
sharpen up the papers and debates. Let your program be as 
varied as possible, and not too many papers on one interest. I 
think tree peddlers ought to be raked over the coals again, and 
roast them worse than ever. ‘‘The Chain”’ gang that hails from 
Sparta, Wis., played a big game in Wisconsin, getting orders 
under false pretenses, and delivering from Ohio. They were 
badly baffled by the lights that emanated from our annual June 
meeting. Stir them up, and all other swindlers. 

If circumstances so turn, I shall be happy to be at your meet 
ing, but expect now to go as delegate to the Northern Illinois - 
Horticultural Society, January 11th and 12th, at Kankakee. 
Perhaps President Smith will be all you can use from the Badger 
State. 

With kind regards and great success attending your Society, 

I remain very truly yours, 
Gro. J. KELLOGG. 


LETTER FROM OLIVER GIBBS, JR. 


RAMSEY, McCook Co., DAKOTA, 
Jan. 6, 1887. 


To the State Horticultural Society: 


Thanks and congratulations, kind greetings to old friends in 
the Minnesota State Horticultural Society. By request of your 
secretary a note or two from South Dakota. 

As I write at nine o’clock this morning, the mercury lies 
quietly inthe bulb. If there is any truth in the theory that it is 
the cold weather that kills our trees, this time 


‘“The tyrannous breathing of the North 
Shakes all our buds from growing.”’ 


But mark you, the ground did not freeze last fall till Novem- 
ber. There was a moderate supply of rain just before the snow 
had lain well; there have been no sudden changes with wide range 
oftemperature. Probabilities: trees that were healthy in Novem- 
ber are healthy still. 

Having been here but one year, and much occupied with 
home affairs, traveling little, observations are limited. Saw no 
fruit trees in bearing last fall; saw none large enough, though 
lots of small ones on various farms, tracks of the missionary. 
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Small fruits were plentiful. Heard a good deal of praise of the 
sand cherry, transplanted from the Big Stone River bluffs to 
gardens. Said to be prolific and of good quality. It is a low, 
almost trailing shrub, looks some like a dwarf willow. Have 
them in my garden, but did not see any fruit. Some of my 
neighbors had plenty. Think it worthy of general trial. 

For the first time in my life I own a piece of land where the 
soil is good for anything, and elevations, exposures, ete., adapted 
to fruit growing. Had a good garden last summer. Nothing in 
it worthy of special mention except these: Cory sweet corn, ear- 


_liest, and the best early sweet I ever planted; Black Mexican 


sweet, late but very prolific and good ; Stokes ‘‘ extra early’’ wa- 
termelon — not extra early, but the best melon to eat we ever had; 
small, but even sized and prolific and a good keeper; Ironclad 
watermelon, large, excellent for shipping; but for the most 
pounds to the vine, and of excellent quality, the Excelsior heads 
my list of eight varieties. Vick’s Early yielded the largest speci- 
men andagood one. All the rest on the vine inferior, and of 
mixed characteristics; Miller’s Cream Nutmeg, a splendid sort; 
Bird cantaloupe, large, late but inferior quality. Seeds from 
Gregory. 

I laid out a good orchard site last spring, and planted about 
two hundred and twenty-five trees, one hundred of them fromthe 
Jewell nursery, the rest, the best Russians I could get from 
Prof. Budd and A. C. Tuttle; among them, Antonovka, Yellow 
Transparent, Arabskoe, Anis, etc., of the apples, and the Bes- 
semionka; number three hundred and forty-seven of the pears; 
Budd’s Ostheim Cherry, several of his Russian plums, and the 
Wolf and Speer native plums. Next planted a few Rollingstone 
plums from O. M. Lord, with Weaver’s that I brought with me. 
Of strawberries I set out some varieties from J. T. Lovett; Glen- 
dale, Parry, Warren, Sharpless, Jewell, Triomph de Gand and 
Black Defiance. Old friends will smile to hear me confess I 
haven’t got a Wilson on my grounds. 

I live in a timbered gulch that runs east and west a mile on 
the north side of my farm, and has thousands of wild plum trees 
init. I put in the most of my time last winter trimming these 
plum trees and grubbing out a good many that were in the way. 
Didn’t seem to ‘‘set much store by them,’ but after the fruiting 
season came on in the fall, I found we had a bonanza in wild 
plums; there were about fifteen distinct sorts that were excel- 
lent for hand eating or cooking, several of them freestones. 
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There are two or three sorts that promise to excel any that I 
have yet seen of the native, propagated in nurseries. One very 
large, my wife calls the Wild Damson; another of the form 
and quality of the De Soto, is larger and a perfect beauty in 
color and finish. There are whole thickets of one kind, few 
trees bearing inferior fruit; these I shall grub out, encourage 
the good ones and then crosses, and hereafter think as much of 
my plums as of a peach orchard. Have planted a lot of pits 
from the best ones to’get a seedling plum orchard. Some of the 
best sorts are in a pasture where I have to let my cattle run. 
They will not file their horns any more on plum trees or trees of 
any other sort, for I have taken their horns all off, and I shall 
not let any more grow on the farm. If this does not protect 
the trees, the bovines will get fenced out of the gulch. 

Hope you will have a pleasant meeting, lots of fruit and gar- 
den truck on your tables, a rich program, and all things else 
needful to prove to the governor and legislature that you are 
spending the state appropriation to the best good of the public 
for whom you work. You have a good secretary. Cherish him. 

OLIVER GIBBS, JR. 


On motion of Mr. Harris, Mr. Gibbs was made an honorary 
life member of the Society. 

Mr. Sias said the sand cherry referred to by Mr. Gibbs, was 
hardy on his grounds, the plants being two and a half to three 
feet high; they had blossomed, but as yet borne no fruit. It was 
a native of Dakota. ; 

Mr. Brand had experience with the sand cherry some fifteen 
years ago. He saw an article in the report of the department 
of agriculture some twenty years ago, calling attention to the 
‘‘ Dwarf Rocky Mountain Cherry;’’ and he had paid twenty-five 
dollars for a quantity of the plants. They proved to be identical 
with the sand cherry and were good for nothing; they were har- 
dy enough but the fruit was worthless. 

Mr. Harris gave notice of proposed amendment: to the con- 
stitution of the Society authorizing life membership fees to be 
paid in two annual payments of five dollars each. 

The annual report of the Secretary was then read. 
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SECRETARY'S ANNUAL REPORT. 


Mr. President and Fellow Members: 


In presenting this, our second annual report as Secretary of 
this Society, it gives us mingled pleasure and delight to meet 
again with friends and fellow members, to carefully consider and 
discuss the varied interests we represent and add our mite tor 
wards the sure and steady progress, as well as pernament ad- 
vancement of the horticultural interest of our commonwealth. 
Again are you to be congratulated for measurable success, pros- 
perity and happiness, attendant on the labors of the months 
which but too quickly have been numberd with the past, but 
which have doubtless yielded golden fruitage for earnest effort, 
thought and toil, which may have been, perchance, with willing, 
hopeful hand bestowed. 

In glancing back upon the few brief months, since our last an- — 
nual session, we gather many pleasing lessons from the past and 
find good cause for taking courage for the future, which still is 
lying just before our reach, but which is constantly unfolding 
every hour. 

THE PAST YEAR 


in some respects, at least, has been a prosperous one. Our 
crops were reasonably abundant, although the prices realized have 
not been so remunerative as was to be expected; but while much 
better have been known in other years, compared with other sec- 
tions of our land, the net results, we think, will average fairly 
well. Our fertile soil has yielded ample tribute to the thought- : 
ful, patent husbandman, and few complaints are urged in this 


regard, no matter how severe may be the pressing weight of com- 


petition, or how discouraging the crushing load which capital 
with its monopolizing hand may struggle to impose. 


THE WEATHER SERVICE. 


Some interesting facts are to be gathered. from the statistics 
furnished by our signal service and by comparisons with other 
years, regarding certain meterological changes taking place from 
time to time. This surely is a most inviting field for thought, 
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with horticulturists especially, since it is well for them to fully 
understand all the conditions of success. The sudden changes in 
temperature, and marked extremes of heat and cold, experienced 
here, are often quite disastrous to our orchard trees, as well as to 
our vines and other tender plants. Perhaps this is the greatest 
obstacle in the way of growing hardy, winter fruits. Last 
winter was not so severe, (at least for fruit) as usual. Although 
we had much steady cold, as well as frosty weather, still as a 
rule the temperature was more equable and mild compared with 
that of the preceding winter of 1884-5. Here at St. Paul, the 
mean temperature in January was colder by one-half degree 
than the preceding January; but the thermometer failed to drop 
as low by two degrees, and did not gu above the freezing point 
while in that month in the preceding year the range was very 
great, as for example, January 2d, was 36° below; the 5th, 46° 
above; then down again to freezing on the 7th, and on the 8th to 
46° above. The mean temperature in December, 1885, was 4.1°; 
of February 1885, 9.9°; of February 1886, 15°. 


THE SEASONS. 


Spring opened somewhat earlier than common. The warm, 
dry weather which ensued was favorable for outdoor labor, and 
farmers eagerly improved the time in putting in their wheat and 
other grain. The copious showers of rain which followed later 
on, were very timely and rapidly brought forward vegetation. 
The cereals of every kind were given a good start, the grass af- 
forded pasturage in excellent quality and abundance, the hay 
crop therefore being good, as well as that of grain. 

The most remarkably dry season which prevailed to a con- 
siderable extent throughout our summer months was not partic- 
ularly severe in Minnesota; at least in any sense which might 
be deemed disastrous to growing crops, or causing serious in- 
convenience to those who cultivate the soil. The serious injury 
to crops from drought experienced elsewhere, and notably in 
portions of the states of Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, Indiana and 
Illinois, was quite unknown to us. And this affords a striking 
instance of the ‘‘staying’’ qualities of our soil, as being of a na- 
ture which enables it to quite withstand such trying tests as 
these, of long continued drought, without much loss to growing 
erops of any kind. In many instances, in fact, it has been found 
that yields of grain were larger and of higher grade than have 
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been raised in other seasons when there was greater moisture 
And this is certainly a fact which should not be forgotten, nor 
soon be overlooked, as it is good and satisfactory evidence of the 
superior nature of our soil, which may be mentioned to our 
credit, in common with the well known healthfulness and equa- 
bility of our climate so well and universally known and 
recognized by all. As emphasizing somewhat on this point we 
cite the splendid products of the garden and the field, of vege- 
tables and grains of every kind, as witnessed at our state and 
county fairs, and ask those interested to note the happy contrast 
in our favor to be seen, compared with the productions shown 
from regions further south and east. We think this picture is 
in no sense overdrawn and that our claims will more than be 
sustained in setting forth to all the inherent excellence, fertility 
and permanency of our virgin soil. This is, of course, the 
standard of our faith and why we challenge the attention of the 
outside world; and this is why, perhaps, so many sturdy, honest 
immigrants are constantly inquiring after farms and homes 
within our State; and furnishes in part the secret of that meas- 
ure of contentment and prosperity that almost everywhere 
prevails. And you will pardon reference here, which shall not 
be indulged beyond the mere suggestion, to point with a becom- 
ing pride and satisfaction, which all can surely not but recog- 
nize and feel, at the unparalled developement and growth of 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, the dual cities of the great northwest! 

Now, after this digression, we premise further that in offering 
such suggestions as may seem of more especial interest to the 
cause in hand, we wish to briefly call attention to those matters 
which may be of especial interest to members of our own So- 
ciety as well as those who are in general desirous of promoting 
horticultural progress everywhere. For lack of time we can not 
enter into any lengthy disquisition concerning subjects ,which 
are mentioned here, or incidentally alluded to as proper matters 
for your own consideration. 


AS TO FRUIT. 


The season, as a whole, has beena fruitful one. Our orchards 
have produced abundant crops of fruit. Trees which survived 
the trying ordeal of a previous winter were laden heavily with 
fruit, although the number of the orchards yielding largely, in 


the State, are few and far between. There are too many in- 
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stances, in fact, where young and vigorous trees have been well 
nigh destroyed, and made more fitting for a heap of brush than 
bearing heavy loads of ripe and toothsome fruit. Our thought- 
ful orchardists are not dismayed at this, as yet. Not quite dis- 
heartened at the amazing havoc wrought by our late ‘‘trying”’ 
winter, they seem determined still to persevere and fully test the 
question whether we can grow that best and fairest fruit of 
fruits, which tempted, it is said, our Mother Eve tolead the race 
astray ! 

The hordes of insects which infest our fruits and usually are 
so destructive, were said to be less numerous than heretofore, 

_and there’ was not the same amount of injury from codling moth 
as commonly has been experienced, nor has there been so much 
complaint of rust and blight, and kindred maladies that might 
be named. 

The drought of summer shortened up the berry season and 
ripened small fruits quickly, although there was a fair andaver- 
age yield. Strawberries ripened fully two weeks earlier than 
usual, while most of the delicious fruit produced was very large. 
in size,and fine in flavor. 


HORTICULTURE 


in its broader sense has reference to investigations into scientific 
modes and methods to be followed and observed by those who 
seek to be its votaries. Its elevating influence as an art is known 
and freely recognized, and tends to the promotion of the nobler 
aspirations of the mind and heart. The laws that govern plant 
and vegetable life are varied in their nature, yet full of profit- 
able and instructive lessons. Associations which attend the 
dressing of the vine, the culture of the choicest fruits, the care 
and close attention to the growth and cultivation of the fairest 
flowers, which in its laboratory so abound, must necessarily be 
calculated to promote esthetic tastes, and tend to cherish admi- 
ration for the beautiful and good. Thisis a proposition it seems 
to us so palpable to all as scarcely needs the weight of mere as- 
sertion, or argument of any kind. 

The question has been often asked, why are not more engaged 
in growing fruits?) From lack of thought, or lack of zeal, this 
industry is surely much neglected. With some the lack of pro- 
fit is a cogent reason, and this indeed with many is perhaps the 
gravest question of them all. Just how to make the business 
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pay is the absorbing, all important point; too many seem to 
think the only thing to be considered. It would appear to be 
high time for farmers generally to understand and realize that 
they must grow their own supplies of fruit, or very largely go 
without this priceless blessing, which should be shared by rich 
and poor alike. Good fruits are easily produced when proper 
means are brought to bear. 


THE INDUCEMENTS 


offered to the horticultural laborer are many and of a varied 
kind. This avocation should go hand in hand with that of agri- 
culture and supplement the labor, energy and skill which 
usually afford such fair returns for time and money thus em- 
ployed. No prudent farmer should dispense with shade and orna- 
mental trees about his yards, or be without some method of pro- 
tection for his stock and growing crops; his garden should be 
well supplied with small fruit products, and vegetables of vari- 
ous kinds; his orchard should contain at least some of the hardi- 
est kinds of standard fruits —some such, for instance, as the 
well-known sorts our honest nurserymen will recommend; and 
more than this, he may and should produce each year, a tempt- 
ing crop of grapes, sufficient for his own demands at least, and 
some to spare in case of sickness, or adding to the comfort of a 
well-deserving friend. 

We hardly need to call attention to the excellence of Minnesota 
horticultural products since their merits are so well and gener- 
ally understood. For flavor, quality and beauty, our fruits are 
unsurpassed. The numerous awards of merit given to our own 
Society in the past, where large exhibits have been made and 
closest competition has been had, attest this very fact, and are 
among the strongest proofs that we may safely challenge almost 
any section of the land to make displays of fruit of finer quality 
than we can here produce. It is well known that southern fruits 
are not so highly flavored or as good as those produced in colder 
latitudes; and like the human race on southern soil, are apt to 
soon to degenerate, to some extent, at least. In saying this we 
do not wish to make invidious comparisons by classing tart and 
ascid fruits with ‘‘sharp’’ and tonguy men; please draw your 
own conclusions without extenuation. 
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THE PROGRESS MADE, 

as well as the increasing interest shown, in the advancement of 
the cause of horticulture in general throughout the State, is, we 
may say, quite marked and most encouraging in fact in every 
way. There is much seeking after information of modes and 
methods to be used, varieties to plant, establishing associations 
and farmers clubs, with other evidences that might be named, 
which clearly show awakened interest and progress being made, 
of a substantial kind. Low prices which obtain for staple pro- 
ducts of the soil, of corn and wheat, of live stock, butter and the 
like, may tend in part to bring about this change. The area 
planted out in strawberries is rapidly increasing year by year 
and this department is alone becoming quite a leading industry 
in this immediate vicinity, at least. The same is true of grapes 
as evidenced by numerous vineyards springing up, producing 
large and paying crops, and free from rot or mildew, though 
grown entirely in the open air; the area planted, it is said, has 
fully doubled in the past two years. 

No danger yet seems apprehended that work in this direction 
will soon be overdone. There may be need of some protection 
for home-grown fruits; our markets should not be established 
and controlled by those engaged in the commission trade, nor 
ought we to be left entirely at the merey of the foreign shipper. 
Some method ought to be devised whereby producers might re- 
ceive an adequate return, at least to the extent that they might 
sell their products on an open market as well as on their real 
merits. Perhaps to some extent there may be cause for censur- 
ing ourselves in this regard; and should there not be some co- 
operation among the growers of fine fruits? Fruit growing as a 
business will not yield a fair return without intelligent and due 
regard to necessary duties, attention, care and skill, in every- 
thing required. Our soil and climate must be understood; our 
changing seasons, heat and cold; the mode of growing hardy 
stock; effects of drought and moisture; the various kinds of 
plant disease; all these must be considered and the best and 
wisest means employed, in order to ensure the proper measure 
of success. The merits of the newer sorts of trees and plants 
should be discussed and carefully considered before discarding 
those varieties which have been found to be of value in the past. 
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THE COMPETITION 


in the market as to fruits is frequently a serious question. Large 
stocks are shipped here from a distauce just at the time when 
home-grown fruits are ripe, and hence we come in competition 
with the foreign shipper; the prices are reduced in consequence, 
the profits are confined to narrow limits, if actual loss indeed is 
not sustained. We cite, in this connection, the experience of a 
small fruit grower at Rochester, in this State, who raised this 
season 35,000 quarts of strawberries, some of his grounds pro- 
ducing more than three hundred bushels to the acre. With this 
enormous yield he finds the business hardly pays a fair return, 
in consequence of foreign competition. We can not hope to cut 
off competition wholly, but may we not be able to control the 
market, more or less, by striving to produce and offering for 
sale the very best and choicest stock? A first-class article is in 
demand and always brings the highest price. If we can grow 
the finest fruit why should we not receive the highest price? 


THE APPLE QUESTION. 

Perhaps no subject is presented at our annual sessions posess- 
ing greater interest than this, or one more calculated to provoke 
the liveliest discussion. There is in fact no more important sub- 
ject for consideration at our hands, because the question of our 
ultimate success is still so problemetical. And hence the sub- 
ject will in various aspects be considered at this meeting. 

The seedling question has received attention from those com- 
posing the commission chosen for the purpose of making per- 
sonal inspection of hardy, seedling trees, and their reports will 
prove most valuable to all who seek for information as to native 
seedling fruits, as well as other matters dwelt upon. 

Prof. J. L. Budd, in his last annual report, as secretary of the 
Iowa State Horticultural Society, says: ‘‘On ordinary prairie 
soils over an extent of the West equal to half a dozen of the 
small kingdoms of Europe, the home and commercial orchards 
are killed, or hopelessly crippled, to an extent not known in the 
history of this country or any other. Timber soils have not sus- 
tained their reputation as favorable orchard sites in Iowa, In- 
diana, Wisconsin or Illinois. Even so far south and east as La- 
fayette, Ind., the fine young orchard on the grounds of Purdue 
University has been grubbed without the reservation of a single 
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tree. Yet it stood on hard-maple land, which has been hitherto 
thought favorable to the apple and the cherry.”’ 

He further states that the injury to-the varieties called hardy 
‘‘was not in the tops; that trees top-worked on hardy stock 
were comparatively unhurt, whereas the same varieties root- 
grafted failed to show a perfect leaf. He cites the further fact that 
apple trees which have succeeded best on varied soil and over 
wide areas of the West, have been from Russian or from crosses 
of Siberian stock. He thus concludes a somewhat lengthy state- 
ment on this subject here considered: ‘‘We absolutely can not 
expect to produce a seedling hardy enough to endure our test 
winters when in bearing, unless it shows in leaf, bark and wood 

cell, its descent from the crabs, or the Russians, and I do not 
hesitate to say that the sweepstakes premium winter apple of 
our society will not come from a crab seed.’’ 


THE RUSSIAN QUESTION. 


We note that our Iowa friends are not as yet in full accord 
upon this subject. In this connection we cite the following 
statement of a leading fruit grower, at the Iowa meeting just re- 
ferred to, that of C. G. Patten, of Charles City, who says: 
“The coming apples of the Northwest, in my opinion, will be 
the seedlings we originate on our own soil and in our own cli- 
mate. If we go at this work methodically and vigorously we 
will secure the varieties we need sooner than we can sift the 
great list offered us from Russia.”’ 

In a recent letter received from Prof. Budd he says: ‘‘This 
Russian fruit question has several aspects. In the north half 
of Iowa the old list dropped down to Duchess, Tetofsky and 
Wealthy. I believed six years ago, and am stronger in the belief 
now, that East Europe had many varieties of really good apples 
for all.seasons, and many sorts of pear, cherry and plum, which 
would give perfect satisfaction in the north half of our state and 
some of these in your State and the north half of Dakota. 
* * * We keep a careful ledger account with each variety 
sent out, and some of our friends who scold at the meanest of the 
varieties in quality, such as the Hibernal, Lieby and Silken 
Leaf (No. 327 of department list), will be surprised if they spend 
a day looking over the reports from our many sub-stations in 
regard to the perfection of tree and quality of fruit of very many 
of the new comers from East Russia.’’ 
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As is well known the list of importations made by the agricul- 
tural college at Ames, comprises several hundred Russian sorts. 

The action take by our Society one year ago with reference to 
Russian fruits, consisted in the recommendation of the following 
varieties for trial, to-wit: Ostrokoff Glass, Hibernal, Ked Cheeked, 
Red Anis, White Pigeon, Autumn Streaked. 

So far as Minnesota seedlings were concerned, there was no ac- 
tion taken, at least no new variety was named as being better 
than our well-known Wealthy. It may in fact be questioned 
wether we shall soon discover a larger seedling winter apple, 
possessing greater merits, especially when hardiness, fine quality, 
and beauty of appearance are considered. It might be well, 
however, for this Society to follow the example of our Iowa 


friends in offering liberal premiums for hardiest and best vari- — 


eties to be grown and propagated in the future. 

Prof. Budd has ventured the opinion that ‘‘an apple tree that 
will endure our test winters well must maintain perfect foliage 
during our hot, changeable summers and must be as determined 
in habit of ripening its wood as the box elder or hickory; it 
must have a bark that will not absorb water readily in wet 
times in autumn or early winter; it must hibernate in winter 
and have a cell structure practically incapable of freezing.”’ 

At its last annual meeting of the Iowa State Society the list 
of apples recommended for the northern district, which com- 
prises forty-two counties of that state, was as follows: Duchess, 
Wealthy, Whitney and Tetofsky; for trial, Walbridge, Fameuse, 
Gros Pomier and Talmon Sweet. 

At that same meeting Mr. Speer, of Cedar Falls, supplemented 
this report by saying: ‘‘I believe that many Russian varieties 
now on trial will prove valuable to us, but it is useless to recom- 
mend them now for general planting. There is no available 
stock on hand, and if we single out a half a dozen, or a dozen, 
which we now think most promising, every tree peddler will be 
hawking them over the whole district in less than a month after 
the list is published. The real and tangible fact is before us, 
that aside from the varieties recommended, our apple trees of 
the North are dead or dying.”’ 

There can be little doubt that Russian fruits are gaining 
steadily in favor, especially with many leading orchardists. We 
close our notes upon the subject with an extract from Rural New 

Yorker, from the pen of Dr. T. H. Hoskins of Vermont: 

‘*T have fully one hundred varieties of Russian apples growing 
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in my grounds, many of thetrees being sixteen and eighteen years 

_planted, while some, of the later importations, are small. One 
thing is fully demonstrated, viz., that these apples are, as a class, 
very much hardier against adverse climatic influences and es- 

. pecially against winter’s cold, than those previously grown on 
this continent. This alone gives them enormous value for the 
‘cold north,’ where, without them, tree-fruit culture would be im- 
possible. In productiveness, size and beauty of fruit. the Rus- 
sian apples are, on the average, more than a match for those of 
Western Europe, and for our native seedlings thence derived. 
Those who have an extensive acqaintance with Russian apples 
know that there is among them quite as large a proportion 
which deserve to rank as of dessert quality as there is among 
the common sorts. Among these fine dessert apples the Yellow ° 
Transparent, Grand Sultan, Switzer, Charlottenthaler, Berkoff, 
St. Peter, Longfield, Golden White, Streaked Red, Summer Cal- 
ville, Noble Redstreak, Russian Gravenstein, Red Anis, Titov- 
ka, White Russet, -and several others have now been sufficiently 
tested to establish the fact of their excellent eating quality, 
joined, in most of them, with great beauty of form and color.”’ 


HYBRID VARIETIES. 


Much has been said in favor of the propagation of crabs and . 
hybrid stock; they are admired by some for hardiness, produc- 
tiveness and thrift in growth of tree. But there are certain 
reasons why their cultivation largely in our soil and climate 
should not be strongly urged. Transcendent, Harly Strawberry, 
Orange, and a few other kinds, do fairly well as orchard trees in 
some locations. In this connection we may cite the experience 
of Prof. Budd who states that he gathered on the Collage Farm 
some sixty varieties of crabs and crab hybrids, six years ago, 
and the most promising of these were sent out for trial; that only 
Six or seven of this number now are left, similarity of size and 
quality, and their pecular tendency to blight having consigned 
them one after another to the brush pile. Of the number left he 
mentions Sarnia, Gibb and Boone, and states that Whitney’s No. 
20, Wealthy, Wealthy Seedling and Telfer Sweet, called hybrids, 
are excellent fruit, but show ‘no trace or crab in leaf, bud or 


fruit. 
THE PRESERVATION OF OUR FORESTS 


would seem to be a question worthy of consideration, in view of 
cyclones, storms and floods which have to some extent prevailed 
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-_ in certain sections of our land, and which have doubtless been 

-_ oceasioned, more or less, by the depletion in our timber and for- 
estry supplies. The area of our wooded lands is steadily de- 
creasing year by year, and as a consequence important changes 
have been wrought both in our soil and climate. This feature 
is not characteristic simply of this State, for we in fact are much 
less subject here to heavy storms than certain sections further 
south and east, and yet the ill effects of constant thinning out 
our forest trees are readily observable by all. 

While visiting the eastern portion of New York, last fall, this 
matter was most forcibly impressed upon our mind. Marked 
indications were everywhere presented of the disastrous evils 
consequent on this pernicious practice of deforestation. The 
lumbermen have largely cleared the timber in the wooded dis- 
tricts of that state, and consequently springs and streams are 

| drying up. The water of the Hudson, at Albany, has been 

; effected and made so low as seriously to interfere with naviga- 
tion. The number and extent of floods, as well as frightful 
storms, is yearly on the increase. 

In view of facts so readily to be observed why should there 
not be prompt as well as proper action taken upon the part of 
state and national legislators to remedy to some extent, if possi- 

ble, this crying evil, and bring about some wholesome change? 
~It might be well for ts more carefully to note the time and bring 
to bear our influence so far as possible, in order to secure the 
better and more general observance of Arbor day. The -young 
especially should be encouraged to plant out trees of various 
kinds. 
THE AMERICAN HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


At the request of the president and members of executive 
committee of our Society, we attended the meeting of the Amer- 
ican Horticultural Society, at Cleveland, Ohio, being present the 
last two days of the session, which began Sept. 7, 1886, and con- 
tinued four days. 

This society was organized eight years ago, under the name of 
the Mississippi Valley Horticultural Society. At the session 

~ held during the exposition at New Orleans the name was 
changed to the more comprehensive one of the American 
Society. 

The meeting was held first at rooms of the board of trade, af- 

terwards at the tabernacle on Ontario street. The capacious 
30 
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hall was elaborately decorated with evergreens, plants, ferns and 
flowers. The ample tables, arranged in the form of a hollow 
Square, were well laden with a remarkably fine exhibit of fruits, 
including numerous varieties of grapes, over forty varieties of 
pears, many varieties of apples and peaches, thirty varieties of 
plums of every color, etc. Mr. Cushman of Euclid, exhibited 
fifty varieties of grapes, and Mr. Hubbard of Fredonia, N. Y., 
a new seedling showing twenty-five large bunches of white 
grapes on three feet of wood. Seventy-five varieties of apples 
were exhibited by a local society, and one fine exhibit from 
Mississippi included twenty-nine varieties of apples, besides se- 
veral varieties of pears. 

There was not a large attendance of delegates owing to the 
fact that railway managers refused to make any reduction in 
rates of fare and members of the society being detained at fairs 
and other gatherings heid at about the same time. About half 
the states were represented, however, quite a number of the 
leading horticulturists of the country being present; the larger 
portion of those in attendance represented local horticultural 
societies, and citizens of Cleveland. Ontario, Canada, had a 
representative, and one delegate from Japan was present. For 
want of space we can give only a brief outline of the proceed- 
ings, as gleaned from notes taken and from) newspaper reports 
of the meetings. : 


President Parker Earle presided at all the meetings with his” 


usual ability and grace. Secretary Ragan presented the financial 
status of the Society, which showed a balance of $173.12 on the 
right side. He then read a paper on ‘‘The past, present and 
future of grape culture in California,’’ by Geo. Husmann, of that 
state. He thinks California is pre-eminently the horticultural 
state of the Union, as fruits of the temperate zone flourish side 
by side with those of the tropics. From an experience of five 
years there he gives a brief outline of grape culture in that state 
since 1874, when the Mission Grape was the only variety known 
there. Now he says they have nearly four hundred sorts, and 
expect to produce 20,000,000 gallons of wine this year, equal in 
quality to any on the globe. ‘‘Our raisins are competing with 
the finest London ‘layers;’ our table grapes go to’ every city in 
the Union. We have the best climate under the sun to produce 
a perfect product; have learned all about location; soil, varieties; 
can handle the product better, have fewer diseases, and we can 
furnish the world with better and cheaper wines, raisins, table 
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grapes and brandies than any other country, while our area for 
successful production is largerthan that of France. Good grape 
land is worth $50 to $100 per acre, and caa be brought to bear 
for $100 peracre more. Then five tons of grapes per acre, at $20 
per ton, at $20 per acre for cultivation annually. 

A discussion of the paper and varieties in general followed. 
Mr. Green, New York, saw how cheap Chinese labor enabled 
California growers to compete with producers of the East, not- 
withstanding high freights. Mr. Miller, Penn., thought Werden 
superior to Concord, from one year’s trial. He asked Mr. Hub- 
bard concerning a tendency to drop from the stem. Mr. Hubbard 
said all reports were to the contrary. He had visited the origi- 
nal vine on Mr. Worden’s place, which had produced one hun- 
dred and ten pounds of grapes annually for three years past. 
The present crop was the finest he ever saw. Worden is larger, 
handsomer than Concord, a week to ten days earlier; quality of 
a first-class Concord; norot. Mr. Hollister, Mo., reported a very 
short grape crop in that state, fruit rotting badly. He condemned 
the practice of selling unripe grapes to get high prices early. Dr. 
McKay, Miss., said it wasa poor grape year there. Concord did 
best, and was generally regarded as the safest to plant between 
the 30° and 35° of latitude. Scuppernong never failed, but was 
not good for market. Excessive rains for thirty days had 
caused much rot. Mr. Miller had found sulphate of iron a pre- 
ventive of rot. Mr. Lindsay, N. C., spoke of the increase of 
grape culture in his state. The eastern section is the home of 
the Scuppernong, one vine often covering three acres. Seventy- 
five.varieties bunch grapes grown in the middle section, where 
the finest grapes in the country are raised. Ives and Champion 
pay best. We call Worden the best black grape. Mr. Van 


-Deman, Kan., reports a good grape crop. He had visited many 


vineyards in Texas and Arkansas, and found fair crops in spite of 
the drought. He alluded to the noble work of Mr. Munson, of 
Texas, who is sowing seeds of wildings, and crossing seedlings 
with the best cultivated sorts. Some wild bunches there are 
one foot long, and the grapes are fine. 

Mr. G. W. Campbell, Ohio, said: ‘‘In Central Ohio, this is 
the best grape season since 1849. - Early and late sorts are ripen- 
ing near together. I was one of the first to raise Worden in 
Ohio. It is larger then Concord, juicier, ripens earlier, but it 
has all the faults of that kind—a tender skin, a poor shipper.”’ 
Mr. Carpenter, Ohio, thought high culture gave better grapes 
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and prevented rot. Mr. Te Mari, of Japan, who since the 
World’s Exposition has been studying American horticulture at 
Lansing, Mich., and other points, then made afew remarks. His 
people are beginning to grow American grapes. ‘‘We had no 
wine until our country was opened; the Chinese had raised wine 
grapesfor many years. Now we shall have wine, too. There are 
only two varieties of native grapes in my country. We live so 
much on vegetable food, eating grapes at table was never thought 
of.’’ 


PRESIDENT EARLE’S ADDRESS. 


At the evening session Mayor Gardner delivered an address of 
welcome which was responded to in a graceful manner on behalf 
of the society by President Earle, who then proceeded to de- 
liver his annual address. This was an excellent, comprehen- 
sive and practical paper, covering the whole field of horticul- 
ture. He said the society was organized to meet the wants of 
the fruit growers, gardeners, forest growers and lovers of rural 
art in the states of the Missisippi Valley. We have been 4 
asked to extend our territorial limits and to embrace all of- 
the horticultural interests of the continent, from ocean to ocean. 
After much deliberation this was done at our meeting in New 
Orleans, so that we are now in name. as we had been for years 
before in membership and in the spirit of our work, an Ameri- 
can society. 

There was scarcely a state in the Union whose industrial de- 
velopement, whose entire civilization did not show the deep 
imprint of organized horticultural activity. It is seen in bend- 
ing orchards, in burdened vineyards, and in fruitful gardens. 
It hangs banners in every part of town or city, and sings peans 
in groves and forests planted by man or saved from the wood- 
man’s axe. It babblesin fountains builtandin brooks preserved, 
and its beauty shines on 10,000 green and shaded lawns, and in 
every window where flowers bloom and vines clamber. If you 
could take out the influence of horticulture from the structure of 
our civilization, you would have left a system of bare walls, 
hard farms, and coarse living, in whose presence we should be 
strangers as in an unknown world. 

Horticulture in its larger definition covered a large field. 
There is an esthetic and an economic side to it, and he could 
not tell which had developed most in late years. Horticulture 
co-operates with education, religion, and moral culture. All 
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honor to those who have made our country the most fruitful and 
flowerful under the sun. Thirty years ago the strawberries of the 
Chicago market could have been carried in a wagon; now they 
require immense railway trains; three hundred to six hundred 
tons of the fruit come in daily, and over a quarter of a million 
persons are engaged in the harvest. He contrasted the poor 
little flower bed half hidden in the farmer’s yard, and the spikes 
of hollyhock at the front door in years gone by, with the em- 


»bowered mansion and cottages of the present day. Alluding to 


complaints of over-production of fruit, he regarded the evil as 
resulting rather from imperfect distribution. We are market- 
ing too poorly, and there is no obstacle in the way which may 
not be overcome. We should know more of fruit culture in 
Russia and Asia. He spoke with earnestness on the forestry 
question. Without forests no successful agriculture was possi- 
ble, and no high civilization could be maintained. Every year 
of timber waste made the matter worse. Seasons change; de- 
structive floods are followed by consuming droughts. The forces 
of nature are unbalanced. In 1853 the State of Ohio had fifty- 


_ four per cent of its surface covered with forest; in 1884 only 


seventeen per cent remained. Do you wonder at the inunda- 
tions, the harder winters, hotter and drier summers; or at the 
absence of the sparkling brooks that ran and sang all summer? 
He quailed before the inexorable penalties nature had in store 
for all states and peoples who would ruthlessly destroy so glori- 
ous a heritage of forest as the American people once possessed. 


Our woodlands should be reserved by absolute force where the 


government has the right, and by all encouraging legislation 
where it has no control. 

President Earle’s address was quite lengthy, the above being 
only a brief abstract. It was loudly applauded, and 2,000 copies 
were ordered printed in pamphlet form. 

On the morning of the second day a paper was read by J. M. 
Smith, of Green Bay, Wis., on protection of crops in time of 
drought. He recommended thorough drainage. He used tile 
on his grounds, and in dry weather gave extra cultivation. 
Wood ashes was a good fertilizer. He had three acres of straw- 
berries on ground well manured for several years, which pro- 
duced 1,000 bushels of berries and sold for over $2,200. It paid 
to irrigate, and for this purpose he had water works erected, at 
an expense of $1,000. 

Mr. Ohmer, Ohio, gave his experience with blackberries in 
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dry weather, stating he had realized $1,000 from a four-acre 
patch. Mr. Harrison, of Painesville, had put in about seventy 
acres of tile last spring, at a cost of forty-five dollars per acre. 
Prof. McKay, of Mississippi, thought drainage very essential, 
especially in wet weather. Their tile-drained land had done as 
well during dry weather as in the wet season. 

Mr. Te Mari, of Japan, read an interesting paper on ‘ Vege- 
tables in Japan,’”’ from which we extract the following: ‘‘ When 
I say a single root of burdock is sometimes worth twenty-five 
cents in Japan, you will be surprised at the high price for such 
a noxious weed, and imayine we have no vegetables; and when 
we hear you pay that price for a quart of blackberries in this 
country, we may think you may not have delicious fruits here. 
But we have many culinary vegetables of good quality there, and 
you have here an abundance of fruits. We have no vegetable so 
extensively used as radishes. The roots are not small, nor 
round, nor red in color, but mostly cylindrical, or club-shaped, 
from one-fourth of an inch to over a foot in diameter, from six 
inches to over a yard in length, and are grown the year round. 
Our carrots are smaller but longer than those of this country, 
and of high color. Burdock comes third in general estimation, 
and grows a foot in circumference, three feet in length; is soft 
and delicious. We have turnips, white and red, used as rad- 
ishes are in this country. Taroes (Colocassia) are grown and 
used as potatoes. Allocassia, an ornamental foliage plant in 
America, belongs to the same family, and possibly may be the 
same species. Our annual product is estimated at over 6,000,000 
bushels. Taro (Leucoecassia gigantea) is grown for the stock, 
used as salad. Konjak is grown on moist, shady ground, and is 
made into gelatenous cakes for use. Onions are grown like 
celery in this country, and have long, tender stalks. Varieties 
of peas and beans are numerous. The most important among 
our pulse is the soy bean, the annual product being about the 
same as that of wheat, viz.: 11,500,000 bushels. Animal foods 
are almost entirely excluded from our tables.’’ 

Mr. Te Mari is a young man who appeared to be greatly inter- 
ested in the proceedings of the meeting, but he speaks English 
with considerable difficulty. 

Several papers were read in the afternoon, among the number 
one by Mr. Grenier, of New Jersey, on ‘‘ Transplanting;’’ one 
by Mr. Lovett, of same state, on ‘‘ Nut Culture;”’ one by Mr. 
Hale, of Connecticut, on ‘Small Fruits.’’ These papers elicited 
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considerable discussion of an interesting nature, which was con- 


tinued at the evening session. 

On Thursday, the third day, officers were elected, consider- 
able business transacted, awards of premiums made, ete. Fol- 
lowing is the list of officers for ensuing term of two years: 
President, Parker Earle, Cobden, Il.; first vice president, E. 
M. Hudson, New Orleans, La.; secretary, W. H. Ragan, Green- 
castle, Ind.; treasurer, J. C. Evans, Harlem, Mo.; with one 


vice president from the other states of the Union, for Minnesota 


J. S. Harris, La Crescent, being named. The committee on nom- 
inations recommended the holding of the next meeting in Cali- 
fornia in February, 1888. 

Mr. Van Deman, of Kansas, read an interesting paper on 
““Pomology as a Division of the Department of Agriculture.’ 
He stated that an act had been passed by Congress establishing 


’ a division of pomology and appropriating the sum of $3,000 for 


the purpose of carrying on the work, in addition to salary. He 
urged the importanee of experimental stations, the gathering 
of statistics, investigations as to the value of new fruits, and the 
issue of reports and bulletins from time to time containing infor- 
mation of special interest. 

Mr. H. Myrick, of Massachusetts, read a vigorous paper on 


©The Press and Horticulture.’’ The press had done much to 


encourage fruit growing, but had done little towards telling how 
to sell fruit. Fruit growers want the press to aid them in sell- 
ing and to discover new markets. Fruit reports should be bet- 
ter looked after. Horticulturists should write for the press. 

Prof. Lazenby, of the Ohio State University, gave an address 
upon comparative growth of trees, illustrating his remarks with 
specimens of wood from the experimental station. For fence posts 
the locust was superior to thecatalpa; for profit the ash is one of 
the most promising and thrifty of trees. Timber culture would 
pay as an industry, and should be urged for profit rather than 
economic reasons. 

Your Secretary was then called upon to read a paper, pre- 
pared by Mr. J. 8. Harris of Minnesota, on ‘‘Fruit Growing in 
the Northwest.’’ The paper gave an outline of the history of 
fruit growing in this section of the country, referring to the 
failures experienced in the past, the success achieved thus far 
and the prospects for the future. It elicited considerable dis- 
cussion, and we hope to present the paper elsewhere in full in 
this volume. 
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Mr. Cambpell, of Ohio, spoke on grape culture, on which sub- 
ject he is thoroughly informed, recommending the best culture 
and care. An aminated discussion followed, the grape question 
being one of vital interest among Olfio fruit growers. Interest 
was manifested to know what varieties were most. profitable in 
Minnesota and among our favorite varieties we mentioned the 
Concord and Moore’s Early. 

At the evening session, Prof. McKay gavean interesting account 


’ of the success of the agricultural college of Mississippi, which was 


now crowded with students, four hundred being registered, with a 
capacity in the institution for three hundred and fifty. He main- 
tained that it required as much education to become a successful 
farmer as a member of the learned professions. The college was 
co-educational, ladies being admitted. He stated they had ex- 
cellant lands in their state for fruit raising, a statement fully 
sustained by the fine exhibit of fruit from that state. 

A paper was read from Dr. Hape, of Georgia, on ‘‘ Horticul- 
ture in the Mountain Region,”’ giving an outline of the status of 
fruit growing in that state and the measure of success achieved. 

The meetings were interesting throughout and the delibera- 
tions characterized by harmony and the best of feeling. The 
awards made were numerous and liberal and in the main satis- 
factory. 

VISITING THE VINEYARDS. 


On Friday, the fourth day, the members of the society accepted 
an invitation from the Eastern Cuyahoga Horticultural Society, 
to visit the vineyards in and about the village of Euclid. At 
8 o’clock some seventy-five of the visitors went to Lake 
View Cemetery, going’ out via the celebrated Euclid Avenue, 
visiting the tomb and monument of Garfield and spending an 
hour at the cemetery grounds. We then boarded the 10 o’clock 
train on the Nickel Plate and rode some ten miles to the crossing 
where teams and carriages were in waiting to convey the party 
through the vineyards and suburban farms. The various local- 
ities and farms visited appeared to be planted almost entirely 
to grapes which at this season were in their height of perfection, 
the vines being fairly loaded down with tempting clusters of 
Concords, Catawbas, Delawuares, Niagaras, Isabellas, ete., etic. 
From the summit of a high hill or ridge, a fine view of the neigh- 
boring vineyards was obtained. To the north lay a level plain 
spreading out towards Lake Erie, which was but a few miles 
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distant. There are nearly five thousand acres in vineyards in 
this vicinity; the industry has proven very remunerative and 
lands in this vicinity are held at high figures. The methods of 
cultivation appeared to be quite uniform, a very simple trellis 
being used, and the vines grown in rows, near together. 

The guests were royally entertained at the residence of E. 
H. Cushman, the president of the local society. On his beauti- 
ful lawn, among the trees near the farm house, tables were spread 
where an elegant repast was served. The Euclid Cornet Band 
enlivened the scene with music. 

Dinner over, President Earle was introduced and a number of 
toasts were given and responses made by leading delegates pres- 
ent. Resolutions were adopted complimenting the local society 
upon the management of the fruit exhibition, thanking the press 
and board of trade for courtesies shown, the Forest City House 
for reduced rates of fare, and returning thanks to the good peo- 
ple of Euclid for their hospitable treatment. 

Taking the 5 o’clock train we returned to the city. The 
weather had been remarkably pleasant, and the trip was one 
greatly enjoyed by all and the day one long to be remembered. 
Thus closed the seventh annual meeting of the American Horti- 
cultural Society. It is scarcely necessary to add that the meet- 
ings attended were greatly enjoyed by your Secretary, and that 
the kindly greetings and courtesies shown us by officers and 
members of the society will long be remembered. 


THE SOCIETY. 


With regard to the work of our Society it may be said that 
there has been substantial progress made in the past year. 
There is good reason for encouragement at the marked and 
steady increase in the number of our active, paying members, 
which indicates awakened interest and willingness to help ad- 
vance the work of the Society. Our annual reports have been 
in greater demand than heretofore and there has been consider- 
able inquiry for them from parties living at a distance in other 
states. The facts brought out in our discussions, the varied in- 
formation thus elicited, is often quite important, especially from 
those more actively engaged in making tests and practical ex- 
periments in various departments of horticultural work. 

A live society should be agressive in its work; it willendeavor 
to surmount the serious obstacles or hindrances which may be 
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now and then encountered. Some.method will be found to over- 
come the gravest difficulties, and often a comparison of views 
may aid the inexperienced member in seeking out the best and 
wisest plan to be pursued. 

The local horticultural societies within our State are mainly 
doing prosperous-work. Some new societies have been estab- 
lished in the year and there is‘room for many more. In this re- 
gard the work begun should be continued, and members of our 
own Society may often render valuable assistance to help along 
this worthy cause. ~ Our objects being so reciprocal there should 
be mutual interest manifested upon the part of all. 


EXPERIMENT STATIONS. 


We note with pleasure what is being done for the advance- 
ment of horticultural work, to which attention was directed in 
our last report. The agricultural and horticultural stations in 
the land are rapidly increasing, and the importance of these 
useful agencies for gathering accurate information concerning 
means and methods to be used are certainly becoming better and 
more generally known and recognized. Our sister states are spe- 
cially active in this work, and horticulturists there are moving 
in the right direction. 

Our State, embracing as it does a large expanse of territory, 
some two hundred and fifty miles in width by three hundred 
and fifty miles in length, covering many degrees of longitude and 
latitude, and larger in area than all the New England states, 
must of necessity present some marked characteristics in variety 
of soil, climate, exposure, etc., ete. 

The work accomplished in experimental lines within our State, 
though not as far advanced as could be wished, is making rapid 
progress, and certainly the outlook for the future is encourag- 
ing. For more specific data as to what has been accomplished 
we would refer to the reports that have been handed in and else- 
where will appear in proper place. 

It scarcely need be stated here that the assistance rendered by 
the State for the encouragement of horticultural work has proved 
of much advantage and that the money thus expended has 
yielded fair returns. Results thus far secured would seem to 
indicate that such investments are surely wise and proper to be 
made. No doubt the need of work upon this line is still as great 
as heretofore and in the future there will be as large a field for 
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usefulness as in the past, for our Society and all its active 


members. 
VOLUME FOURTEEN. 


The last volume of our transactions was issued in July, and 
for the variety and extent of the information therein contained 
was most creditable to the Society. Our thanks are due to offi- 
cers, members and others, for the assistance kindly rendered in 
the work of preparation and for contributions made. .Much 
credit, too, is due the publishers, the Messrs. J. W. Cunningham 
& Co., for the satisfactory manner in which the work of printing 
and finding was performed. The work of publication was de- 
layed by other state reports, as ‘‘copy’’? was delivered in the 
month of February. This volume has a few less pages than the > 
preceding number, but in point of fact has considerable more 
reading matter than any other of the series. In order to bring 
the book within reasonable limits it was found necessary to print 
the larger portion of the articles contributed in brevier. It 
might be well to bear in mind that since our space is limited 
there should be studied brevity in all discussions, as well as in 
the papers read. 

There were in all 1,000 copies bound in cloth, at an expense 
to the Society of one hundred dollars; the larger portion of which 
number was required to furnish our own members and make ex- 
changes with societies in neighboring states, as has been custom- 
ary heretofore. 

Among the many notices received, we quote the alles 


REPORT OF THE MINNESOTA HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY FOR 
1886. — Embracing the proceedings of the Society from March, 
1885, until March, 1886. The volume is edited by Secretary S. 
D. Hillman, of Minneapolis, and is published by the state. The 
meetings of the Society were characterized by the high standard 
of the papers furnished, and the discussions which followed are 
very fully reported. The secretary has a special department of 
his own, occupying fifty pages at the close of the volume. In 
this, he has placed short accounts of the transactions of other 
societies, notably of the American Pomological Society, together 
with interesting correspondence which adds materially to the 
value of the volume. — American Horticulturist. 


The annual report of the Minnesota State Horticultural So- 
ciety for the year 1886, embracing the transactions of the Society 
from March, 31, 1885, to same date, 1886, together with the pro- 
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ceedings of its annual and semi-annual meetings, and the essays 
and reports read at them has been received from the secretary, 
Mr. 8. D. Hillman, Minneapolis, Minn. The Minnesota Horti- 
cultural Society is already well and favorably known to their co- 
workers throughout the country, and this report, embracing as 
it does many practical papers on important subjects with the 
discussions had thereon will most certainly add to that apprecia- 
tion. As with the report of our own state society we shall hope 
from time to time to draw from those pages for the instruction 
of our readers as the returning seasons call for them. — Colman’s 
Rural World. 


The annual report of the Minnesota State Horticultural 
Society for 1886 has been received. As usual it contains nearly 
five hundred pages, but the matter contained and its arrangement 
make it one of the best reports that has yet reached this office 
from any of the states. The horticulturists of Minnesota can 
well feel proud of their recent achievements and the excellent 
records made for the North Star State in fruit growing.— Minne- 
apolis Farm Stock and Home. 


FROM HON. MARSHALL P. WILDER. 


DORCHESTER, July 11, 1886. 
Thanks for the interesting and useful report of the Minne- 
sota Horticultural Society, which has done so much, and is 
always doing, good work: Hoping that the Society will come 
down in full representation with her good and grand friends 
to the meeting of the American Pomological Society next year 
at Boston, I am as ever, the friend of your Society, 
MARSHALL P. WILDER. 


S. D, Hillman, Secretary, ete.: 
Five weeks ago to-day the hand that penned those kindly words 


was stilled in death. The life of that greati man went suddenly 
but sweetly out, like morning incense to the skies. 


Secretary Manning, of the Massachusetts Society, writes: 


‘‘ His last illness was quite short. He was at the meeting of 
this society on the fourth of December and afterwards presided 
at the monthly dinner of the Massachusetts Agricultural Club, of 
which he was president, on the same day. Hewas generally very 
constant in visiting these rooms every Saturday and generally came 
in once or twice a week besides. * * * Thursday morning 
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he ate his breakfast as usual, went into the library, attended to 
some business with his son, signed a letter and when the doctor 
came in conversed with him, told him that the severe rheumatic 
pains were all gone, and as he put his hand up to his breast wherg 
they had been, expired instantly. This was about half past nine in 
the morning. Dr. Johnson described such a death more than a 
hundred years ago: 


““oThen with no fiery throbbing pain, 
No cold gradations of decay, 

Death broke at once the vital chain, 
And freed his soul the nearest way.’ ”’ 


It was a fittting tribute which was paid by our Society on 
Tuesday night to one whose name has been so long revered and 
loved by all. The record of his noble life will be an enduring 
monument to his memory as future days and years go by. 

The finances of the Society are in most satisfactory condition, 
as shown by Treasurer Grimes’ report. 

The following is a statement of receipts and disbursements by 
the Secretary for the year ending Jan. 18, 1887, as shown by 
itemized statement submitted: 


SECRETARY’S FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


RECEIPTS. 
MBE ET SANA SOS OP POGOe cc serscssy sting caccassacenscensseotecssascestnoeckn ean sccs ‘ $48 50 
Membership fees for 1887.......... 3 Shc ROUSE ASO ERO BROS CODEC ODOR DUDES DORIED 25 25 
io tallcece: cnerasciseee eacacdcanac sien smsctaces ccs srsccesauscsscaces.seeienaateses ses $73 75 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
BON VELOPeS......0.0.cc-cesccccnccnseseccoreasaressesrctsccssasssenecccapasconccaeccusenses ets $2 25 
EAGLE CRIRAMNIO cere deivaclectctiemerad- secassce one cnbscicsasetses/uassiccerssespiccninasensans' 3 00 
Expenses at Cleveland meeting as delegate............sscseseeeeeseeeeeceeeeeees 5 00 
Expressage and Arayage.........sccccccsecsereeeecececcneeececeecnceeeeecseceareneenes 18 10 
Postage stamps and Cards...........ccsccsecsceereceecsseccnececeecesrsceeeseneseseeees 33 25 
Amount due Society .........cccseee ceecsceeceeececsceeaceeuseseesseeeeeesecseseceees 12 15 
BR Otaalersaae secrene odecass cub cesedscnckatecssnscnenesscara tosses ccseaassssencseecesscses $73 75 


Respectfully submitted, 
S. D. HILLMAN, 
Secretary. 
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The annual report of the Treasurer was then read. 


TREASURER’S ANNUAL PET ORE 


@o the President and Secretary pee the antes State Horticultural 
Society : 


THE MINNESOTA STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, IN ACCOUNT 
WITH J. T. GRIMES, TREASURER, FOR THE CURRENT YEAR 
ENDING JAN. 20, 1887. 


RECEIPTS. 
1886. 
Jan. 21. From the secretary, Membership lees. ..tscsecssedareesseccsmtenes $57 00 
Feb. 8. State treasurer, one-half annual appropriation. ............... 500 00 
8. By error in last year’s account refunded .............secsseseeenees 7 23 
Sept. 24. Balance state appropriation for 1886..............-.sssessseee serene 500 00 
Dec. 9. Balance state appropriation for 1885...........ssss0sccsceseseees -- 100 00 
1887. 
dan: 11;) Sam Partridge; membership, fee: ..:d..001\.000tseaxsdeabeasasasqger 1 00 
20. From the secretary, membership fees.............sssseseessseesees 73 75 
20. Membership fees at winter meeting ..............scsesseesenseeeee 25 00 
MOtAl TOCOUBES: He pvcis2sZa5 Gh. ee ais oo tse aoeve Medecd Ue dosan ben kee tomar ee aeee $1,263 98 


The following accounts have been paid as shown by vouchers 
herewith returned: 


DISBURSEMENTS. 
1886. 
Jan. 20. Borrowed from contingent fund, current expenses.......... «. $195 99 
21. <A. W. Sias, vice president, incidental expemses..............+ 4 80 
21cy MiCutler; incidental expenmsesicess.cessses-2en os ace snasseeesines 3 85 
215)°G. W. Fuller; incidental expenses. ...2-2-c0-<<socisemeasmsceasesanee 3 10 
2200) 85>) Hillman account landied aner.c..si.!cascsseessescceeencsreticns 35 55 
22. N. R. Tilton, janitor’s services and plates, winter meeting 2 75 
22. Premiums on fruits, vegetables, fine arts, €tC........s0.s.seeeee 68 00 
Feb. 24. A. B. Seymour, expenses attending annual meeting.......... 23 10 


Mar. 12. T.M. Smith, delegate to Wisconsin Horticultural Society.. 18 15 
12. J.S. Harris, delegate to Wisconsin Horticultural Society... 8 50 
June 17. Executive committee, meeting withthe State Agricultural 


MOCIOLY Ss cc seaccvassceslcee tema eeesete sntles ac ve ele donennea ioe emnn snes 10 80 

17. §S. D. Hillman, salary first qaurker Mpunesbswiecsaeseasdessdcccesenecce 100 00 

17. Premiums paid at summer meeting................ ..sececccesceres 60 50 

July 1. S. D. Hillman, salary second quarter..............0...scescscceves 100 00 
21. J. W. Cunningham & Co., binding 400 copies reports........ 100 00 
DIAS Os El man accounb and ibedermerccdesie ses oe ctaseee nae teeeteise 70 10 


Aug. 24. J. W. Cunningham & Co., drayage on books............:+s0+8 4 00 
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Oct. 1. A. W. Sias, expenses on seedling commission................00. $25 00 
1. G. W. Fuller, expenses on seedling commission..............04 28 23 
1. J.S. Harris, expenses on seedling commission................+ 51 65 
fee. Enlimanesalary: third» QUarter....-2.s.0.sevcosce- ce seonccese 100 00 
Nov. 29. N. H. Winchell, Buckton’s Aphide, for library.............. 30 00 
Dec. 24. Brown, Treacy & Co., printing programs, et¢........0...s.se00e 10 75 
AUDITED AND ALLOWED AT WINTER MEETING. 
| 1887. 
Jan. 20. Brown, Treacy & Co., membership tickets...............se0s00008 $2 75 
: 20. J.S. Harris, expenses seedling commission.......... “puns aace 33 70 
3 20. M. Pearce, delegate to Dakota ...............csesseccoseccsccoescscne 3 50 
E 20. Ditus Day, vice president, expenses 1886 ...............-.002006 6 50 
20. J. T. Grimes, incidental and traveling expenses, 1886...... 7 50 
20. M. Cutler, vice president, expenses 1886..................0..0006 2 60 
> DO heros Del iimaan, ACCOUNT AU GILE Cs. nrc -csacc-e. ses sevsvecessscacscsecos 61 60 
20. E.H.S. Dartt, vice president, incidental expenses........... 4 00 
4 20. Wyman Elliot, president’s salary ............ccccssssesescseeeees ¥.. 2ond0 
: 20:te 0. Ds Hiliman salary fourth GQuarterss.:..c0c oto.ccscescostesstess 100 00 
q ZO eaes Nn GNI Cs sLPCASULOL SiSDIALY) 0.5 0c00ca2scccsceassonssccocnednesass 25 00 
D0 ee Be Acs COZNeY, LI PPATIAN’S NBIALY:.c5cscccccesccseadeeclsccsespeccccec-ss 10 00 
PPareale a geese cc lnc nfo wan nts Serta nnotn ecb ondihcdntoattaaue-t $1,336 91 
: IL Gtal PECOMP Ue esa ascsntoschat donctcadeccesecscassepevasesescee ses $1,263 98 
3 Borrowed from contingent fund................scesceesesceees 72 93 
a $1,336 91 
Balance contingent on hand.........2...... .cccccoescsccesssces $809 47 


_ GENTLEMEN: With your acceptance of this report I close my 
books as the treasurer of this Society. My age admonishes me 
that I should lay aside the active duties of life. You have long 
honored me with many important trusts. How well those trusts 

~- have been performed it is not for me to say. If I have donemy 
duty, it was only my duty, that which you had a right to ex- 
pect. There are younger men and more active horticulturists 
among you. I say, give the boys a chance. 
With many thanks for your kind regards, I still hope to meet 
with you for many years to come. 
Respectfully submitted, 
J.T. GRIMES, 
Treasurer. 


The reports of the secretary and treasurer were, on motion, 
accepted, and referred to the finance committee. 
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REPORT OF FINANCE COMMITTEE. 


JAN. 20, 1887. 
Having examined the within reports and compared the same 
with accompanying vouchers, we hereby approve the same as 
correct; we recognize in Mr. Grimes an efficient and faithful 
officer in whose trust we hope to continue the financies of our 
Society. 
J. M. UNDERWOOD, 
J. S. HARRIS. 
Ditus Day, 
M. PEARCE, 
Executive Committee. 


ti LIBRARIAN’S REPORT. 


Among the books received the past year through the hands of 
the secretary, are the following: 


25 copies Wisconsin Horticultural Report ..............:c60. ceeeee Sthopaaeo ie 1886 
50 ‘* Dakota ue Ef Ua TSon (ota bae caccliee ce sont etepeaee noes 1886 
10 ‘‘  fillinois SS Sar ee ede oe soaancaenesesosaedeot astern 1885 
12 ‘* Michigan ts BOs oh festa sedne Bet ose te autho Fioaee cone 1885 
12 ‘* Kansas me SOU Yicsace dass coat caer eee cue nceseeeeeeiaee 1885 
30 ‘' Montreal Oe eittaadansaeeseavecreriedcstewsetus en ome 1885 
12 ‘* Missouri nS Ce ane tedimeece ee ses es sate daoenenee 1885 
15 -**.> Towa Ry P<” Dhol troaclRdacsises Radesueedut et eeeiee 1885 

6. “> Indiana “ Oo oY Bide atech can Ss dapice see ta kat een 1885 
foror 4 Ohio A Be Roatan paps te seks ieee ac oeete ee eeee 1886 
125)“ . Colorado AS Sha saccsoece a sacttaens so'edencel eectodeeraee 1884-6 
12 ‘* Massachusetts ‘‘ ED TAR Ah RA RM Me ieee SN Ie 1885-6 

3 ‘* Pennsylvania ‘‘ Be Wrage dose sind oe7 cane tancaahe seen 1885 

5 ‘* New Jersey 7 La dacetens Sab oe doacatadceecestesteae es 1885 

6 ‘* Western New York Horticultural Report .........0....ccc.csceeeeeees 1885 


A portion of these reports have been distributed among offi- 
cers and members of the Society. Several hundred copies of 
our reports have been sent out during the year, including sey- 


eral complete sets. 
EK. A. CUZNER, 


Librarian. 
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Mr. L. L. May. Mr. President, if I am in order and you 
will allow me; yesterday, I understand, there was quite a discus- 
sion arose on the mode of doing business, conducted by L. L. 
May & Co., of St. Paul? : 

President Elliot. Yes, sir. 

Mr. May. I amhere to-day to open up the discussion — not 
knowing anything of the meeting; only in justice to myself I feel 
that this association should allow us the privilege of counteract- 
ing some of the charges which have been indicated by Mr. 
Gideon and others. If any special time could be appointed that 
would be convenient for the meeting I should be glad to have 
the time set. 

President Elliot. This is Mr. May, I take it? 

Mr. May. Yes. ° 

President Elliot. Weare happy to meet you; it is a question 
that interests us all and I hope we can give the time forit. If 
there is no objection we will set it for the opening discussion at 
2 o’ clock. 

Mr. May. Thank you, that will suit me. 

The following paper was then read: 


THE NEW STRAWBERRIES. 
By Geo. J. Kellogg, Janesville, Wis. 


Mr. President and Members of the State Horticultural Society: 


By request of your secretary, I write a few thoughts and facts. 
Since the advent of the Wilson, nothing has had the deserved 
boom until the Crescent. There have been McAvoy’s, Agricul- 
turist, Boyden, Great American, which measured fourteen 
inches, Triomph de Gand, Jucunda and Sharpless, and one hun- 
dred and forty-nine others of local merit, and the other two 
hundred are coming. You may just as well count out your two 
dollars a dozen and go in with the tide. Many new kinds are 
already disseminated and partially tried; many of them are a 
success. Of the more recent kinds, I think May King the best 
mate for the Crescent yet sent out, and Parry for Jewel; but I 
will not cumber this paper by mentioning the kinds we have on 
trial. We must try all kinds, and “hold fast that which is good.” 


THE ‘‘ JESSIE.”? 


Your secretary asked me to say something about the ‘‘ Jessie,” 
one of Mr. F. W. Loudon’s group of over fifty varieties of 
32 
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seedlings. This kind has fruited five years. In 1884 twenty- 
six berries, making two quarts, were shown at the Chicago con- 
vention. These were either overripe or badly handled, as they 
did not show good shipping qualities. The past season (perhaps 
owing to the drought) they were much firmer. .If there is any 
weak point in the Jessie, this is it, lack of firmness for long 
shipments. I picked two quarts one evening for trial on the 
table, but when I got home selected one quart and sent it with 
other fruit six hundred miles, and forty-eight hours after pick- 
ing it was in good condition. But this-is no test of shipping 
qualities. 

The wonderful show of Jessie at our June convention, and the 
visit to the two acres in bearing, captivated the whole crowd, 
and we did ‘‘Resolve, That the show of ‘Jessie’ exceeds anything 
we have ever seen, in size, productiveness and quality; and we 
believe it possesses more valuable qualities than any variety now 
disseminated.’’ This is very strongly put, but the facts fully 
justify the resolution. The trials on a variety of soils here, and 
Mr. Crawford’s report from Ohio, lead us to believe that it is a 
prize worth the seeking. It is large, too, very large, uniform 
in shape and color, perfect in the blossom, very healthy and 
vigorous, wonderfully productive, and stands drought splen- 
didly. In competition with Sharpless, it took first prize for 
Size; and competing with Atlantic, Prince of Berries, Mrs. Gar- 
field and many others, it took first for quality. This is but one 
of the fifty kinds now fruiting, and Mr. Loudon is raising new 
seedlings from the best crosses every year, by the hundred. He 
has doubtless thrown away many kinds far ahead of many that 
have had a wonderful run. He has some that surpass in size the 
Jessie, and may prove better on further trial. 


DISCUSSION ON THE ‘‘JESSIE.”’ 


Mr. Cutler. As this report has brought the Jessie strawberry 
before the Society I should like to hear something further about 
it; I think before investing very heavily in this new berry we 
had better get the full facts in the case; and then I would advise 
not to invest too heavily. As Mr. Smith was mentioned as one 
of the gentlemen who visited the grounds where it grew I should 
be glad to hear from him. 

Mr. J. M. Smith. Mr. President, I was one of the number of 
the members of our state society when they made the trip last 
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summer to see the Jessie. On its native ground it certainly did 
make a creditable showing. At that time the ground was very © 
dry and there were cracks in the ground large enough to put 
your hand down among the plants. The berries were large; 
they would average as large as Sharpless and of better form. 
One was brought to me measuring nine inches or perhaps 
eight and seven-eighths inches. That was quite a perfectly 
formed berry and I think I could* have picked bushels, if neces- 
sary, without taking any that measured less than four inches 
in circumference, and from that to six. The quality I thought 
very fair, but not as good as one or two other varieties he is 
testing. 

The question in regard to that fruit resolves itself simply 
to this: Will it do as well away from home as it does on its 
native grounds? New strawberries are usually sent out with 
flaming posters, but it is a fact that a variety often does well in 
its native home when under other conditions it may prove to be 
entirely worthless; it may fail entirely when taken away from its 
home. Boyden No. 30 is an instance; it made a remarkable 
growth and was the-wonder of the place at home and the fruit 
sold for enormous prices; and. yet, on land only twenty miles 
away, it was not worth ground room; it was an utter failure. 
I don’t say this will be the case with the Jessie. 

Mr. Crawford, of Ohio, and myself were perhaps the only ones 
who had any of the plants previous to last year, and he told me 
they were doing very well indeed and promised well. Mr. Chas. 
A. Green, of New York, has the distribution of the plants and 
has lately come out with a circular setting forth their merits 
and using my name rather freely. I wish to say that if the plant 
does as well all over the country as those I saw last summer 
were doing, that it will prove a very great accession to our 
strawberry list. 

I don’t want to injure the berry, but I wish to say here that I 
have not been satisfied with the way it has acted on my grounds; 
there may be a reason for it that I don’t know of, and I shall try 
it further. In firmness the berries are not equal to Wilson, but 
will bear shipping with Crescent and are much better in quality. 

President Elliot. Will you state what kind of soil Mr. Louden 
has? 

Mr. J. M. Smith. I think most of it is oak openings. They 
made a magnificent showing on his ground and I have nothing 
‘to take back from what our society said of them. 
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Mr. Stubbs. Can you give the parentage of the variety ? 

Mr. J. M. Smith. I think the Sharpless for one and I have 
forgotten the other. ; 

Mr. Stubbs. Is it a staminate or a pistilate? 

Mr. J. M. Smith. It is staminate or perfect flowering. A per- 
fect flowering plant is really hermaphrodite, from a Greek word 
signifying both male and female, or a perfect flowering plant. 

Mr. Bunnell. Have you tried it on sandy soil? 

Mr. J. M. Smith. I tried it on different ground; I couldn’t 
find any place where it did well. 

Mr. Bunnell. I planted some on sandy soil and it didn’t 
amount to anything whatever. 

Mr. C. L. Smith. I tried them on sand, clay, gravel and on 
black loam, and they didn’t do well on any of them. 

Mr. J. M. Smith. I wrote Mr. Green in regard to their ac- 
tion on my soil; he replied there was something ‘‘ peculiarly un- 
fortunate’’ about my soil, that nothing seemed to do well except 
the Wilson. 

Mr. Kramer. The Wilson don’t do anything on my grounds; 
I have tried them several times and they are worthless on my 
grounds. 


The following paper was then read: 


BIRDS IN HORTICULTURE. 
By HE. EF. Harris, La Orescent. 


Every animated creature has its mission to perform and that 
the mission of the birds is a very important one, no intelligent 
person will deny. There are various way 1 which birds are a 
blessing and benefit to the human race, but as all will agree 
their chief mission as related to mankind is to destroy and keep 
within proper bounds the millions of injurious insects which in- 
fest our land. Nothing has been created in vain, but if the only 
mission of the birds is to eat worthless insects and the insects are 
only bird food, then the creation of both birds and insects was 
unnecessary. Anyone who has ever examined the great plan 
of creation with an unprejudiced eye must have noticed how 
wonderfully each creature is adapted to its own station, and has 
its own work to: perform which could not be done by any other 
creature. Andasman is placed at the head of all creation, it is 
but reasonable to believe that all creatures, no matter how in- 
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significant they may seem to the casual observer, are in some 
way directly or indirectly beneficial to the human race. 

Undoubtedly the great object in the creation of birds was to 
beautify and enliven the earth and make it a pleasant and agree- 
able habitation for man. 

In order to successfully accomplish this object a very great 
variety of birds was necessary, and so complete is the collection 
that they are bountifully distributed all over the earth, inhabit- 
ing the different elements, land, water and air, in profusion, and 
each species fitted by nature to live in its own country, so that 
from the frozen regions of the north to the burning desert, wher- 
ever the foot of the discoverer has trod, birds of some kind have 
beenfound. And in order tosupply these birds with proper food 
a@ very great number of insects are necessary. We will suppose 
then, for convenience, that the majority of insects which are in- 
jurious to vegetation are for bird food though no doubt they 
have other duties to perform which the limited vision of man 
can not discern, and while we censure them for their bad gual- 
ities, let us not lose sight of the fact that they are gratuitously 
performing important tasks which we could not hire done, and 
so they are all right in their proper place, but from a horticul- 
tural point of view the best place for most of them isinside of the 
birds. There are a few insects which are directly beneficial to 
the fruit grower, principally those that feed on other insects. 
Now. let us notice this important fact that birds do not eat car- 
nivorous insects. The same is true of all animals. The lion 
does not eat the flesh of the tiger, nor does the tiger seem to relish 
leopard meat. Notice also that man never eats the flesh of ear- 
nivorous animals or birds, preferring instead the flesh of animals 
that feed on vegetables, and birds whose diet is at least par- 
tially vegetable. Now it is the same with birds whose instinct 
teaches them to distinguish between the tender and juicy cut 
worm and the bitter stink bug, which eats potato beetles. So 
we must admit that all birds which eat insects are beneficial to 
to the horticulturist and those only injurious which feed princi- 
pally upon vegetation or that prey upon smaller birds of insec- 
tivorous habits. There are many other ways in which birds are 
a benefit to man. The flesh and the eggs of the game birds are 
a great addition to the food product of all nations. 

Their feathers serve as personal adornments, toothpicks and 
pillows, and before the introduction of metallic pens, they were 
the implements with which our worthy ancestors wrote some 
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very queer and good thoughts. We are told that in China and 
India a variety of water birds called cormorants are taught to 
catch fish and carry them to their masters. In our own country 
they have been used as messengers. 

But time will not permit us to notice all the good done by our 
feathered friends. In the eyes of the average horticulturist, 
they are simply insect destroyers, and as such they do not 
receive the notice and protection which they really deserve. 
Now, supposing that insects are principally bird food; in order 
to satisfy the enormous appetites of the birds, it was necessary 
in creating insects to have the reproductive faculty predominate. 
And some varieties are astonishingly prolific, laying thousands 
of eggs during a life of but a few days; and Nature’s great incu- 
bator works better than any patent self-regulator which the in- 
genuity of the Yankee ever hatched up. It has been estimated 
that one insect may in one year become the progenitor of 6,000, - 
000,000 descendants. Three hundred and twenty-five thousand 
species of insects are known, and thousands more are as yet un- 
known to naturalists. If undisturbed, they would soon increase 
to such prodigious numbers as to destroy all vegetation and ani- 
mal life would soon perish. Now the only thing which prevents 
this catastrophe is birds, and I say they are our best friends and 
well deserve our protection. The damage done to our crops by 
insects can not be accurately estimated, but that it amounts to 
several hundred millions of dollars annually in the United States 
alone is a certain fact. In our land of plenty this great loss is 
unfelt and unknown by the majority of the people, but the time 
is not far distant when some steps must be taken to prevent the 
ravages of insect pests, which are rapidly increasing as the birds 
are diminishing. But the question arises, What can be done? 
A man ean not spend his time hunting worms, and he is not very 
well adapted to that kind of warfare. The very best way to 
fight them is with birds, and if let alone there would be enough 
of them to keep insects within proper bounds. Nature makes 
no mistakes, and the proportion of birds and insects is self-regu- 
lating and would always remain so if it were not for the inter- 
ference of man. But that the birds are rapidly diminishing and 
the insects correspondingly increasing is a fact that sticks out 
so plain that ‘‘he who runs may read.” 

Now let us briefly notice the various causes of this alarming 
decrease of our birds. The larger birds of prey, such as the 
hawks and owls, no doubt destroy a great many beneficial 
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birds, but not so many as some imagine, for the little fellows 


‘are too sharp to be easily captured. Wild cats, foxes, 


skunks and other carnivorous animals come in for their 
share when they can get it, but mice, rats and other small 
mammals are so much easier captured that they do not mo- 
lest the birds much. Domestic cats also kill great numbers 
of them. In our cold country the severe winters freeze and 
starve out many beneficial birds. The destruction of the for- 
ests drives a great many away, for they will not stay where 
there is no natural protection. These are some of the causes 
of the diminution of our feathered companions. But the 
great cause, and theonly one that needs looking after, is man, 
who should be their best friend, for without birds successful 
fruit culture is impossible. Boys are-allowed to go about rob- 
bing nests, with no other motive than morbid cruelty and de- 
generate cussedness. No doubt it would be a benefit to rob the 
nests of some birds, but notice that those are the very ones that 
are untouched, as such birds generally build in some inaccessi- 
ble place. It is the innocent and beneficial birds that suffer 
most from the depredations of these juvenile hunters. Oologists 
also destroy great number of eggs. This evilis notso great, how- 


ever, as the above mentioned one, as the indefatigable curiosity 


hunter takes the bad as well as the good, and no doubt in a 
majority of cases where nests are robbed the birds rebuild in 
some other locality. This, however, is no reasonable excuse for 
promiscuous plundering. 
Great numbers of birds, both good and bad, are killed by 
taxidermists for stuffing. This is admissible only when the 
motive is the advancement of the cause of science. But when 
the specimens are used only as homeadornments it is wrong, and 
should be prohibited by law. Buta greater evilthan any of these 
is the killing of game birds for food and sport, as some call it, 
but just where the sport comes in I have never been able to 
discover. The man who can look with pleasure on the death 
agonies of an innocent creature, knowing that his own hand 
has snapped the brittle thread of life, must be hard-hearted 
indeed. As far as sport is concerned, it is as good a test of 
marksmanship to shoot at a hunting dog as at an innocent bird,, 
and the flesh of the retriever would be about as fit for food as a 
mutilated bird. We would not relish beef that had been torn 
in pieces by a cannon loaded with grapeshot; our poultry must 
be killed in the most approved way, and all animal food must be 
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properly dressed in order to be palatable. Why is it then that 
a bird filled with shot, mangled and unbled, is considered such a 
dainty. Now Iam not blaming anyone for this state of things, 
the trouble is in the education and customs of the people. 

But the greatest cause of the loss of bird life is the senseless 
fashion of wearing bird skins on hats and bonnets. In the 
United States many millions of birds are slaughtered annually, 
to supply the demand, and we are told that in Europe this 
fashion is even more prevalent than with us. Now this enor- 
mous slaughter of innocent and beneficial birds can not be long 
continued without disastrous result. Something must be done, 
and that quickly, or our fields, orchards and groves will soon be 
destitute of birds and overrun with noxious insects and crops 
will be a thing of the past. No doubt, if brought to the test the 
ingenuity of man would devise some other way of keeping the 
insects in check, but nothing better or cheaper than birds 
could be thought of. But how to stop this great waste is a 
difficult problem. No doubt the people can be. taught to look 
at the matter in its proper light and abolish this cruel fashion, 
but teaching some people is a very slow process. Our present 
game laws are very inefficient as they merely prevent the killing 
of game birds during the breeding season and allow them to be 
indiscriminately slaughtered, even to total annihilation, at other 
seasons of the year, and our laws do not include many of our 
most useful birds, being specially designed to protect certain 
birds until a class of men erroneously termed sportsmen are 
ready to destroy them. 

What we want is a law making the killing of any and all birds 
at any time a criminal offense, punishable by heavy fines and 
imprisonment. I will pile it on still thicker: a shotgun is a 
useless and dangerous implement and no man should be allowed 
to make, buy, sell or use one for any purpose whatever, except’ 
to ventilate dog skins. 

But some will say if none were killed birds would become so 
plentiful that insect food would not hold out, and then our crops 
would suffer. There is no danger of that whatever. They have 
natural enemies enough to prevent any alarming increase; and 
who would not rather have his crops destroyed by these beauti- 
ful songsters than by repulsive vermin. But when they get so 
plenty that we can’t raise crops for a living, it won’t be hard to 
resurrect that monstrous fashion, and then we could all be bird- 
skinners, 
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Perhaps some expect on this occasion a classified list of our 
common birds, with a division of good and bad. It was my in- 
tention at first to attempt this, but I have about come to the 
conclusion that none of us are competent to make the division 
between beneficial and injurious birds. No doubt a great ma- 
jority of them do some damage, and some do much more good 
than others. Among those that deserve particular mention as 
the most beneficial to the fruit grower and farmer are the robin, 
bluebird, catbird, brown thrush, nut-cracker, meadow lark, cow- 
bird, pigeon, quail, flycatcher, woodpeckers, warblers, vireos, 
swallows, swift, nighthawk, whip-poor-will, orioles, tanagers, 
cuckoo, and I would like to include the bluejay, if there is no 
objection. These, we may be sure, do much more good than 
harm, and while I do not advocate the destruction of any, I 
would particularly recommend the above mentioned species as 
deserving our protection, knowing that we will be well rewarded 
for our trouble, and that time spent in the study of their habits 
will not be wasted. How to protect our birds has become a 
serious question, and the fruit growers should be the first to take 
active steps in their favor, for it is they who receive the direct 
benefit of their active labors in the destruction of noxious insects. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. Underwood. I can not discuss the paper read as I heard 
only a few of the closing sentences. But speaking of birds re- 
minds me of the experience we had this last summer, and I would 
like someone to tell us what todo. It is an experience that 
perhaps is easily answered and perhaps covered by the paper, 
but I would like to hear what to do before I go home because I 
might forget it if I didn’t find out now. If you had a nice crop 
of grapes and the birds bad managed take the best part of them, 
I want to know what you would do about it; would you let them, 
have the grapes or shoot the birds? 

Mr. E. E. Harris. I suppose I am expected to answer that 
question. We have had very much the same experience, as 
the birds are probably as thick in our locality as anywhere else. 
I don’t say anything about that, because I object in all cases to 
killing the birds. I have lost a good deal of money on that ace 
count. By burning a good deal of powder and making a good 
deal of noise one can frighten the birds, but I would recommend 
one to be very careful about shooting not to hit any of the 
birds. 
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Mr. J. 8S. Harris. I might say that he is very careful of the 
birds while his older brother takes his gun and goes for them in 
earnest. 

Mr. EB. E. Harris. Well, he is only three or four years older 
than myself and as soon as I catch up with him I am going to 
lick him. [Laughter ] . 

Mr. Kramer said the birds last summer destroyed a third of 
his crop, ate one-third and left a third, so it was raising a crop 
on shares; one could put up a scare-crow to frighten them, but 
the robin was the meanest bird of all; it sits on a post and watches 
you put it out and as soon as he finds out what it means he goes 
right at the fruit same as ever. 

Mr. E. BE. Harris. Our friend Kramer has done fairly well; 
says he received one-third for his share; that is all I give my 
father. Ifthe bird gets half his share I never shoot it. 

Mr. Kramer. You want the birds to take one share, is that it? 

Mr. Cutler. My neighbor, Mr. Crandall, prevents the birds 
getting his grapes by putting small paper sacks over them; he 
has practiced that three or four years. 

Mr. Underwood. Last year we had some very nice grapes, 
fine and sweet, and were expecting to have two or three tons of 
grapes. In going through the vineyard one day I was surprised 
to find the birds had hardly left a bunch untouched. They must 
have taken nine-tenths of them. They did not eat them entirely 
put picked into the bunches and spoiled them. We hada pretty 
good gun and we made a slaughter among them by means of 
which we saved a portion of the crop. 

President Elliot. Was it not pretty dry down there? 

Mr. Underwood. Well, I should say it was; it was dry all 
summer. 

President Elliot. I would suggest the propriety of setting out 
dishes with water in them near your vineyards where the birds 
can get a drink. It may be their thirst for water they wish to 
overcome more than anything else. 

Mr. Underwood. I might be a little ungenerous, but the lake 
is close by us and the birds can go there for water. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. Harris. This is a serious question but there is no doubt 
in my mind that the birds are more beneficial than injurious. 
They are fond of small fruits and live largely on wild fruits. 
They take shelter among the vines at times and their sharp 
claws injure the grapes, the fruit splits open and the wasps and 
bees prey upon the fruit. Some birds are man’s greatest friends. 
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There is one bird that is very destructive to evergreens, known 
as the yellow-breasted woodpecker. It is fond of boring holes 
in the trees. 

Mr. Pearce. Is not that the wood sucker ? 

Mr. Harris. It is. Another is the cherry bird, which is very 
fond of raspberries and cherries. 

_ Mr. Sias. I am decidedly opposed to shooting the birds. I 
like the suggestion of placing basins of water all around the 

vineyard. I would suggest in addition to that the propriety of 
putting a loaf of good white bread at each basin. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Pearce. I have noticed the depredations of the birds are 
worse after the wild fruits are gone; after that they come in and 
' take our grapes. I think this is a local question. 

Mr. Stubbs. I have had some experience in raising grapes. 
The robins do me a great deal of damage, and the last few years 
I have adopted the plan of using paper bags. I find the expense 
is not so great after all, as I actually get enough more from the 
crop to pay for the extra work, and it proves a complete pro- 
tection. 

Mr. J. M. Smith. I am afraid our president’s cold water 
won’t work very well. My grapes grow right by the side of the 
water, and the birds certainly like grapes better than they do 
the water. My protection is to put the sacks on, which can be 
done very cheaply, and the bunches will be a little larger. 

Prof. Porter. By covering one protects the grapes from dis- 
ease as well as birds. There is increased growth, and the dust 
and dirt is guarded against. 

Mr. Pearce. Wouldn’t there be danger of water getting in? 

Mr. Stubbs. If lapped around and pinned on at the corner 
there is no trouble from water. I use a common two-pound gro- 
cery sack. 

Mr. Gilpatrick. JI think it will pay a man five dollars a day 
to use the sacks, and besides it beats the birds. 

Mrs. Stager. I have tried using coarse cloth with success. 

Mr. C. L. Smith. The advantage of using paper sack is their 
being so much cheaper, and less work to put them on. 

Mr. Stubbs. I buy the sacks for a dollar and twenty cents 
per thousand. ; 

Mr. Grimes offered the following resolution, which was, on. 
motion, adopted: 

Resolved, That the secretary of this Society be instructed to 


have 5,000 copies of the address of President Northrop, delivered 
before the Society last evening, printed for general distribution. 
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The following paper was presented by Mr. Smith: 
NOTES BY THE WAYSIDE. 
By ©. L. Smith, Minneapolis. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Minnesota State Horticultwral 
Society : 

Since our last meeting I have traveled over a large part of the 
State while engaged in institute work, under direction of Prof. 
Porter, and generally speaking on horticulture. I have made 
the acquaintance of those interested in fruit and tree grow- 
ing at the points visited. 

The most northern point visited by me was Moorhead, Clay 
County, on the Red River. Here I found the Red Dutch, Vie- 
toria and White Grape currant doing well, the bushes being 
loaded with fruit; there seems to be no obstacle to successful cur- 
rant growing in the Red River Valley that is not found else- 
where. Cultivated Weaver, De Soto and wild plums were also 
doing well; strawberries were exceptionally fine. The soil of the 
valley seems to be specially fine for this fruit. As the ground is 
very flat it is found advisable to ridge it so as to give surface 
drainage. Raspberries have not been very successful, owing to 
lack of winter protection; where covered they have done well. 
T found one man at Moorhead who was trying blackberries; by 
covering his vines with dirt they had wintered well, and on 
June 1st were covered with blossoms. Another had been suc- 
cessful with grapes. Am inclined to the belief that with proper | 
care some of the earlier varieties will yet be successfully grown 
there. 

At Glyndon one man has done something with small fruit, 
but his first venture in grapes and currants was bankrupted by 
grass and weeds; of Wilson strawberries he had raised a fair 
amount of fruit which had finally surrendered to the universal 
foe, ‘‘grass.’? He planted currants on clean, rich ground and 
by keeping them free from grass by mulching with clean straw 
or cornstalks, their strong, healthy stems, rich green leaves and 
rapid growth gave promise of success. A plat of Turner rasp- 
berries that were perfectly hardy had killed so badly as to pro- 
duce but little fruit. A few bushes that were protected from 
the exhaustive effects of blizzards, freezing, thawing and drying, 
were bearing well. He had faith that he could grow raspber- 
ries profitably. His second planting of strawberries, in rows 
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four feet apart, on ground that had been well manured, back- 
furrowed in ridges sixteen feet wide, and well harrowed to give 
surface drainage, were doing finely. 

About Detroit, in Becker County, small fruits and the Trans- 
cendent crab seemed to be doing well. This is a timbered county 
and from an examination of the soil and the fruits growing there 
I am satisfied it is well adapted to the production of all kinds of 
small fruits; however, there is very little grown there at pres- 
‘ent; the county has been deluged with hybrids, said to be better 
and hardier than the Transcendent, which appear to be either 
dead or dying. I visited one farm where fifty such trees had 
been planted; only three were alive; four Transcendents in the 
same field, four years from planting, were clean, sound, healthy 
trees and loaded with fruit. Where Red Dutch currants had 
been planted they were doing well, but as near as I could learn 
most of those who had purchased currants had invested in Fay’s 
Prolific at a dollar apiece and the returns had been so small 
they were disgusted with the business. 

In Otter Tail County the situation was much the same, al- 
though I found more here who had been successful owing to the 
fact that many of them had bought better trees and plants. 
Transcendent, Duchess, Beecher’s Sweet, Hyslop, Whitney and 
Wealthy are in many instances bearing well. 

Geo. I’. Cowing, of Fergus Falls, had some very fine grape 
vines that were loaded with fruit; the varieties were Delaware 
and Concord. He had three trees of Weaver plum that were 
loaded the heaviest with plums of any trees I ever saw. The 
trees were sound and healthy, having made a vigorous growth 
each year since planted. M. T, Duncan and John Bock have 
both been quite successful with small fruits. 

The soil through a large part of this county is quite loose and 
freezes very dry in winter. Heavy mulching for currants and 
raspberries seems to be the best guard against the effects of 
winter drought. ‘Turner raspberries without winter protection 
would live but would not bear enough to pay. I visited one 
farm where they had an abundance of currants and raspberries 
in bearing for several years, the only cultivation given being a 
liberal mulch ofstraw each fall. We had raspberry shortcake 
for dinner, and on discussing the cost learned that they regarded 
it as almost nothing; only half a mile from there, the next day 
we had a prune pie; not quite so nice, but much more expen- 
Sive, asthe prunes were imported, costing ten cents a pound, 
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and were paid for with wheat at fifty-two cents a bushel. This 
man could not afford one dollar for membership in our Society, 

but had just given an order to a traveling tree peddler for two 

dozen strawberry plants (pistilate variety), with a beautifu 
name only two dollars; a ‘‘tree rose,’’ three kinds grafted on 

one stalk, two dollars; five budded apple trees, imported direct 
from Russia; only $2.50; three Fay currants (the tree variety), 

$2.50; one celebrated Russian Mulberry, one dollar; ete. Is it. 
any wonder the poor victim of misplaced confidence thinks our 

soil and climate unfitted for successful fruit culture? 

In contrast to this we cite the experience of Wm. Danforth, of 
Red Wing. His model farm is located on the Cannon Valley 
Railroad, two and a half miles northwest of Red Wing. Mr. 
Danforth is by profession a civil engineer, and his time is divided 
between his profession and the care of his farm. A few years 
ago he turned his attention to small fruits and bees. As a pre-— 
paration for the business he secured the best books and papers 
he could find and carefully read up what had been learned by 
others. He procured a swarm of bees and familiarized himself 
with their habits; he also planted a few raspberries, straw- 
berries, currants, grapes, ete., and with book or paper in 
hand began to study plants and vines. A+; a result he has to- 
day an apiary that is first-class in every respect, winters his 
bees without loss, controls the swarming, regulates the pro- 
duction of honey, and this season secured over one hundred 
pounds of choice honey per swarm. His strawberry crop this 
year was a surprise to himself and all his neighbors. There was 
very little rain during the season and the drought was severe on 
all crops in his locality, yet his strawberry crop came out abun- 
dant in quantity and excellent in quality. The varieties grown 
were Wilson, Crescent, Downing, Glendale, Manchester, Old 
Tronclad, and some others, but Wilson and Crescent were the best. 
His ground is clay loam, had been previously manured and was 
in fairly good condition, Heset his plants in April, in rows 
four feet apart, Wilsons sixteen inches, and Crescents twenty- 
four inches in the rows; the cultivation was shallow but fre- 
quent; throughout the season the runners were thrown along the 
rows, forming matted rows of plants about two feet wide; all 
weeds or grass growing among the plants was pulled out by hand. 
In November he mulched the whole surface with straw, with the 
exception of a few rows where he used straw between the rows 
and cornstalks over the plants; they all came out bright and 
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nice in the spring, but those covered with the cornstalks seemed 
rather the brightest, and he thinks he would prefer the corn- 
stalks over the plants, using the straw between the rows. As 
soon as vegetation started in the spring the mulch was drawn 
between the rows and left to retain the moisture and keep the 
berries from the dirt. The Wilsons were the first to ripen; they 
did not yield quite up to the Crescent, but were found more val- 
uable for market and for canning purposes. Some customers 
would buy only Wilsons, and he will plant an acre of them next 
spring. The Crescent were alternated with Wilson, Downing, 
Glendale and Ironclad, the rows of Crescent yielding much 
more than any other sort; they were bright, highly colored and 
well adapted to home market and immediate use. The average 
price received at wholesale was two dollars and twenty-five cents 
for twenty-four box crate; the price paid for picking, two cents 
per box. . 

As soon as the fruit was gathered the plantation was plowed, 
withthe exception of one block; the mulch was stirred up on this 
and burned over, burning out the old plants, the space between 
the rows cultivated thoroughly. There were enough young plants 
left so that now the rows were quite full and give promise of an 
abundant crop next year. Mr. Danforth is well pleased with 
results and is satisfied that he had the right method of cultiva- 
tion. He has a fine lot of raspberries, including Philadelphia, 
Turner, Cuthbert and the blackcaps; he gives them winter pro- 
tection, covering with either dirt orstraw. He ee the Cuth- 
bert as the best. 

Mr. Danforth is a member of the State Horticultural Society 
and attributes much of his success to the lessons learned in their 
meetings and from their valuable reports. He is setting an ex- 
ample that should be imitated by thousands of our Northwestern 
farmers. 

At Morris, inStevens County, J. P. Lowater had some very fine 
Duchess trees, eight years old, healthy and vigorous, loaded with 
very large, fine-colored, perfect fruit. He had one tree of Beech- 
er’s Sweet that was so loaded with fruit that the lower limbs were 
bent to the ground with the weight of fruit; the tree was about 
twelve feet high and was a perfect pyramid of fruit, which was 
exceptionally large and fine flavored. His Transcendents, Hys- 
lops and Orange were all bearing well, no signs of blight or 
blackheart; currants, raspberries and strawberries doing well. 
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One of the finest groves of Scotch pine and European larch I 
have seen in the State was to be seen in the village of Morris. 

At Browns Valley J. O. Barrett has made a fine start in the 
way of small fruit and timber seedlings and I hope we shall have 
a report from him. 

Our honored friend, G. W. Fuller, of Litchfield, certainly has 
the most complete collection of trees, in the best condition of any 
that I found west of Minneapolis. 

At Foster, on the east side of Big Stone Lake, Irving Mathews 
has a fine collection of small fruit, also Transcendents are doing 
well. I suppose Col. Stevens would not forgive me if I neglected 
to say that he also has several Catalpas that have proven hardy 
and are growing nicely. 

I believe the seedling fruit committee have visited a large part 
of the State, but I would like to mention 8S. O. Taggart, of Cot- 
tonwood County, who from an investment of $14 in root grafts 
and Scotch pine seedlings, 1,000 of each, 8 years ago, has 
to-day 970 Scotch pines, 10 to 30 feet high, and a bearing orchard 
of 400 trees, mostly Duchess and Wealthy. His trees were planted 
on deep, rich, black soil, with clay subsoil, slightly sloping to 
the south; ground kept free from weeds by shallow cultivation, 
early in the season. Trees did not injure two years ago. He 
had sold young trees to his neighbors for more than enough to 
pay all the expense incurred. 

While at Pipestone I spent two days and nights with Job White- 
head who took a tree claim near the Indian pipestone quarry 
eight years ago; he has ten acres of fine timber, willow, ash, 
box elder, maple and cottonwood. He has raspberries, cur- 
rants, blackberries and strawberries. Mr. Hoag, of Rochester, 
had given him one of our reports for 1885 and I found he had 
been an apt scholar; his raspberries and blackberries were cov- 
ered with dirt and straw, his strawberries were grown in matted 
rows, properly mulched, and he was so full of enthusiasm about 
fruit growing that he wants to plant ten acres of berries this 
year. 

Mr. Harris, Mr. Pearce and myself spent two very pleasant 
and profitable days with the Dakota Horticultural Society at 
Sioux Falls, but Mr. Harris has already reported this meeting 
very fully. 

Princeton, Mille Laes County, is a point which J think has not 
been heard from yet. They have a soil and location very favor- 
able to successful fruit growing, but little has been done as yet. 
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Wild strawberries, blueberries and raspberries are abundant; 
currants, raspberries and strawberries have been grown by a few 
and have yielded well. Crab apples, Duchess and Wealthy, 
under favorable conditions as to stock and care, have done quite 
as well here as in other parts of the State. Protected from bliz- 
zards by an abundance of heavy timber, quick soil, not affected 
by droughts, I predict that this region will soon be competing 
with the local garden for the small fruit trade of St. Paul and 
Minneapolis. 

In conclusion I would say that I found no point but what will 
produce small fruit in abundance when good plants are grown, 
properly planted and cared for. The obstacles are: 

1. New and untried sorts, at high prices, which the farmer 
is induced to buy, not because they are the best for him to plant, 
but because the dealer can make most profit out of them. 
Careless packing and handling. 

Poor preparation of soil and careless planting. 
Weeds, grass and stock. 

Neglect to give winter protection. 

Drought. 

And least of all, cold. 

Brot the first by buying old and well-known sorts that may 
be bought for a nominal price; second, patronize reliable dealers; 
follow the rules found in each report of the Horticltural Society 
and the cold will be powerless to harm; to bring all this about 
publish 20,000 primers of horticulture and scatter broadcast over 
~ the State. 

The meeting then adjourned till 2 o’clock P. m. 


ete ce eae ies 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 
THURSDAY, Jan. 20, 1887. 


The meeting was called to order at 2 o’clock P. M. by Presi- 
dent Elliot, who stated that an opportunity would now be afforded 
Mr. May to be heard; it might be well to state how the matter 
came up. 

The secretary then stated that the question had been asked 
through the ‘‘Question Box’’ if anyone knew where the nursery 
firm of L. L. May & Co. was located, which had elicited some 
discussion. 

34 
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President Elliot read an extract from aletter from Mr. Gaylord, 
of Nora Springs, stating that: ‘‘ A firmof L. L. May & Co. claims 
to be northwest of St. Paul two or three miles. Is this firm genu- 
ine? The agent is here selling the Gideon apple at one dollar each, 
representing they are growing these trees there and that they 
have the entire stock.’’ To bring this matter right to the point, 
he would like to inquire if there was such a firmas L. L. May & 
Co. in St. Paul, or a representative? 

Mr. May. Yes, sir, there is and I am that representative. 

President Elliot. Where is that located? 

Mr. May. Our offices are located in the First National Bank 
building, corner of Fourth and Jackson. 

President Elliot. Where is your nursery located ? 

Mr. May. Our nurseries are located in Rochester, New York, 

President Elliot. What stock are you selling? 

Mr. May. Weare selling the Gideon apple more particularly; 
a general line of nursery stock. 

President Elliot. Will you furnish a list of this stock to cur 
committee on fruit lists? 

Mr. May. I will. 

President Elliot. Are you selling the same class of stock in 
Southern Minnesota that you are for Northern Minnesota an 
Wisconsin ? 

Mr. May. No, sir; not by any means. 

President Elliot. We would also like a list of the prices at 
which you sell nursery stock. 

Mr. May. We can give you those. I wish to make a few 
remarks about the Gideon apple. It was originated here, at 
Lake Minnetonka, by Peter M. Gideon. Some years ago Mr. 
Gideon sold that variety, with the distinct understanding that 
the parties buying this variety were to have the sole right of 
propagation of it. It wassold to Messrs. Chase Bros., of Roches- 
ter, N. Y.; they paid Mr. Gideon the sum of two hundred 
dollars for that variety. Some fifteen months ago Chase Bros. 
wrote to us that they had a fine stock of this variety, and wished 
us to take it and sell it. Knowing the variety to be hardy, we 
of course put it on our list willingly, and we have been selling 
it to this day, and intend to sell it; and we defy anyone to come 
forward and show that we can not deliver the genuine variety. 
We have been in this business some eight years, and located in 
St. Paul. We commenced in a smal] way as dealers, and our 
business has grown until it has extended through all the West- 
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ern States, and as far west as the Pacific coast. We employ one 
hundred and fifty men to sell for us. We are selling such stock 
as Duchess, Wealthy, Gideon, Fameuse, and other varieties. 
We have aimed constantly for these eight years to place before 
the public in the states of lowa, Minnesota, and Illinois a variety 
of nursery stock which will give every satisfaction. In my mind, 
and in the minds of many from whom we have valuable testimo- 
nials, we have aimed to give people a variety of stock that 
would do well, and that they would succeed with. Of course, as 
with all nurserymen, more or less trees die; but we have been 
the instrumentality — if I do say it myself— of furthering horti- 
culture in this city and in the Northwest as much as anyone in 
the Northwest, and handling as much stock as any two nurseries 
combined. What I say here are words of truth. I can show 
recommendations as to quality of stock which we deliver, and as 
to the satisfaction with the stock which we sell. These insinua- 
tions have been cast out from time to time by Mr. Gideon. He 
dare not come out boldly and say that we can not deliver the 
Gideon apple. We defy him to do it. We can deliver it and 
do deliver it, notwithstanding his coming out and trying to con- 
vey the idea that we are frauds. Will these gentlemen come 
out and state what they mean, so that we can have recourse 
through the courts if we can not get at them through this asso- 
ciation? We have done the best we could to place before the 
people of the state of Minnesota stock that will do well. You 
can take it here in the city of St. Paul; eight years ago when we 
came here there was very little shrubbery to be seen; now look 
at our city with its lawns and beautiful yards and grounds. Of 
course we have been gradually getting into this; and what we 
sell, gentlemen, we deliver true to name, and we deliver the 
best stock that can be grown. I will state right here to Mr. 
Gideon 

President Elliot. Mr. Gideon is not present. 

Mr. May. I beg your pardon; I will state here to you, Mr. 
President, don’t you think a Duchess apple raised in the state of 
New York, or a Gideon apple, a Wealthy, a Transcendent crab — 
any of those varieties —that it is just as hardy as if it was raised 
here? Tyne 

President Elliot. Our Society has discarded them. 

Mr. May. I see the Iowa society recommend the Duchess and 
Fameuse. 

President Elliot. Yes. 
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Mr. May. Then why do you discard those varieties? 

President Elliot. We do not, but we discard the methods by 
which they are produced; if you go to Rochester you see how 
they are produced. They manure their land, their object being 
to get large, thrifty trees and cause a growth the first year of two 
or three feet, the second year from three to four feet; and that is 
done at the expense of the hardiness of the tree. We all know 
that such stock will not grow in Minnesota and you can’t point 
your finger to a tree that has been produced under that system 
of cultivation that has proved to be hardy. 

Mr. May. I beg to differ with you. I can show you those 
varieties that are growing in Minnesota, Iowa and Illinois. 
There is a good deal said about acclimatization; but you can take 
a Duchess and plant it at the South and bring it here and it will 
be hardy? The same with a crab. 

President Elliot. Crabs, we will admit, may be. 

Mr. May. One is just the same as the other. 

Mr. C. L. Smith. Do you inform your agents that your nur- 
sery is at Rochester, New York? 

Mr. May. Yes, sir, we do. 

Mr. Smith. Do your agents inform your customers that your 
nursery is at Rochester? 

Mr. May. That I cannot say. 

Mr. Smith. I can say that they do not. 

Mr. May. Ihave heard it said that we represented that we 
sold nothing but Minnesota stock; but I say when they do that 
they are stating a falsehood, nurserymen must import more or 
less. 

Mr. Smith. Well, I denounce that as absolutely false. 

Mr. May. Well, sir, I can prove it to you notwithstanding. 

Mr. Harris. When these agents introduce this stock do they 
sell it for four times the value of the stock ? 

Mr. May. It depends on the quality of the stock; you can’t 
compare a one-year-old tree to a four-year-old. 

Mr. Cutler. I would like to ask you if you haven’t authorized 
your agents to say that you’grew this stock here in St. Panl that 
they have been selling, and in your own nursery? 

Mr. May. No, sir;I have not and you can not produce the 
proof of it. 

Mr. Cutler. Had you a man working for you by the name of 
Jordan, last year? 

Mr. May. No, sir; no such man in our employ. I may say 
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there are unscrupulous firms who have agents going through the 
country selling inferior stock. You can take our blanks and you 
will see that we specify everything is of a certain age and of a 
certain grade; the contracts are such if this stock is not in con- 
dition, up to size and quality, no purchaser need to accept it. 
As to selling stock true to name; we claim to be a responsible 
firm; of course you can easily find out through any of the banks 
and the mercantile agencies; we agree to deliver stock true to 
name and if it is not purchasers have their recourse. And as 
to selling all classes of stock in the same section, I will state a 
few points on that. For Northern Minnesota we run almost en- 
tirely on small fruits and crab apples; for Iowa we sell under a 
larger line; Illinois and Southern Wisconsin the same; but our 
principal trade consists mainly in such stock as roses, shrubs 
and small fruits. And I might say here, as I understand this 
Society is bonused, as you might say, by this government; it re- 
ceives a thousand dollars a year for the promotion of horticul- 
ture. Now, as a resident of this city, as a taxpayer, I consider 
that I contribute to the support of that, while still your Society 
comes up and denounces me as a “‘fraud.’’ I say it is a piece of 
infamy — a piece of infamy, and legislation will have to be had 
on it sooner or later; my interests are at stake here and I intend 
to see that I am placed in a proper light before the community. 

Mr. C. L. Smith. That is what our Society intends also. 

Mr. J. M. Smith. A young man came to me in our place, a 
straightforward and truthful young man, and stated to me that 
there was a firm at St. Paul by the name of May & Co. that 
wanted him to sell nursery stock, representing to him that the 
stock was grown in or close to St. Panl. Did he tell the truth, 
or did he lie? 

Mr. May. He did lie, most assuredly. I defy any member of 
this Society to show me wherever I have instructed one of my 
men to represent that we are selling stock grown in St. Paul. 
Our trade comprises much stock that is grown in other states; 
we could not grow all this stock; people know different. This 
talk is all bosh, gotten up by rival firms to injure us. 

Mr. C. L. Smith. I met one of your canvassers about a year 
ago and he said your nurseries were about a mile north of St. 
Paul. I called at the office of L. L. May & Co., in this same 
National Bank building, and their clerk informed me that their 
stock was out about three miles, but he did not have time to go 
out there with me. 
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Mr. May. I will wager you a hundred dollars that no clerk 
in my office ever made that statement to you. I will put the 
money up and donate it to the orphan asylum. I tell you talk 
is cheap. 

President Elliot. We want to get at the bottom of this thing. 
and we have some few here that have run against the agents 
of this L. L. May & Co. 

Mr. J. M. Smith. The gentleman I referred to I have known 
a good many years. I saidto him, ‘‘ You had better write over 
there. I knowsome of the Minnesota people and I have never 
heard of any such firm, although it may exist.’”’ A few days 
afterwards he came to me again saying that he had further let- 
ters from May & Co., and they wrote him their stock was grown 
in or about St. Paul, and that it was perfectly good. How is it 
that this young man should turn liar all at once? 

Mr. May. Well, I don’t know; but I assure you upon the 
word of honor that I have never represented to my men that 
our stock has been grown in Minnesota. 

Mr. J. M. Smith. Did you send the man good stock — that 
was reliable— when you filled his orders? 

Mr. May. Ithink we do. We pride ourselves on the quality 
of stock we ship; I don’t say all of it; I will leave that to you; 
what do you think of our stock? 

Mr. Smith. The most of it I thought was very poor. 

Mr. May. What varieties? , 

Mr. Smith. I didn’t buy but little of it myself. My wife 
bought a little vine. 

Mr. May. What kind of vine, please? 

Mr. Smith. I forget the name of it. 

Mr. May. Of course you are horticulturist enough to know 
that all varieties don’t grow alike. 

Mr. Smith. Where large quantities of stock were sold, as far 
aS my experience goes, it did not live well. 

Mr. May. Of course there is a good deal in the care of stock. 
But what I may say here is this, we don’t claim to grow our 
stock in Minnesota. What we claim is we grow our stock in 
Rochester, New York. We deliver stock true to name of the 
hardiest varieties and of the best varieties that come out. We 
are now propagating some seedlings through our agents, and in 
a year or so shall have those for sale. 

Mr. Cutler. Where are you propagating them? 

Mr. May. In Rochester, N. Y. 
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Mr. C. L. Smith. What is the location of your nursery at 
Rochester, N. Y.? 

Mr. May. It is about eight miles east of the city, at Penfield. 

Mr. Smith. You have your nurseries there? 

Mr. May. Wehave our nurseries; we are growing on shares with 
several parties. We getour principal stock of roses from Elwanger 
& Barry; we buy them. The nursery business is not conducted as 
it was years ago. Years ago nurserymen used to grow their own 
stock, now it largely passes out of their hands. Elwanger & 
Barry hardly keep aman on the road now, but the dealers do 
this work; it is virtually a separate branch of business. 

Mr. Brand. Are you acquainted with the varieties you 
handle? 

Mr. May. Weare. 

Mr. Brand. So you can pick them out at sight? 

Mr. May. No, Iecan’t do that. It requires a man to be con- 
stantly working among trees. I see them perhaps three times a 
year; I don’t do the propagating myself. 

Mr. Brand. Are you selling in this locality Winesap, Ben 
Davis, or Haas ? 

Mr. May. Nosir, we are not. Wehave them in our list but 
we do notrecommend them for this section of the country. 

Mr. Sias. Do you recommend the Mann apple? 

Mr. May. No, we don’t recommend it but we handle it. 

Mr. Brand. Do your agents handle these tender varieties? 

Mr. May. Of course you know the trouble of handling 150 
men. Agents will talk more than they should in a good many 
cases, in order to sell; of course you know that. Alexander is 
a good appleand we are selling it. 

Mr. Smith. Why do you have your nursery in Rochester in- 
stead of in Minnesota? 

Mr. May. It is thoroughly demonstrated in the growth of 
young trees in a nursery they need good soil and good cultiva- 
tion to make them thrifty. 

Mr. Harris. It is certainly too severe treatment totake young 
stock grown in an Eastern or Southern nursery and bring it 
here and replant the trees in this climate, without putting on 
overcoats. 

Mr. May. Well, I claim it is all right. 

President Elliot. Experience has not proved that yet. 

Mr. Brand. Do you sell the Walbridge? 

Mr. May. Yes, we sell the Walbridge. 


Sel tories 
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President Elliot. Have you had any agents at St. Cloud or 
in Sauk Rapids in the last two years? 

Mr. May. I think we have. 

President Elliot. I would like a statement from a lady here 
who has had some experience with certain things sold in that 
vicinity. 

Mrs. Stager. I would like to ask Mr. May about his straw- 
berry tree that he sends out, which grows three feet high and 
you can pick strawberries from the top of it; several of our ladies 
in the village bought them and have been waiting for them to 
bear. They bought two years ago, from an agent of L. L. May. 
I can’t say whether they would bear as the cyclone took the 
plants away, but would like to know if there is such a thing? 

Mr. May. I doubt very much—I have never sold a straw- 
berry tree with a representation of fruit being on that tree. 

Mrs. Stager. Well, that is what the agent said. 

Mr. May. The strawberry tree is a shrub, the burning bush 
—a flowering shrub. 

Mr. Harris. It is known, I suppose, as the Wahoo? 

Mr. May. I don’t know that I have ever heard the name be- 
fore; itisashrub. So far as representing a strawberry tree to 
grow strawberries, that I never have. 

Mrs. Stager. I was asked to inquire about this, and there 
was one thing that the agents of May & Co. told was that they 
had their nursery here at St. Paul and the fruit was perfectly 
hardy. Several neighbors bought of them. Last year they 
came through selling the Sharpless strawberry at, I think, $2.50 
a dozen. The agent sold all through the village and wanted to 
sell me fifty and said he wanted me to have them anyway. 
I said I would not take them if they came. In the spring L. 
L. May sent mea card and said they were shipped to me; 
I wrote back I had never signed for them and would not pay for 
them. But the plants came and all who had signed for them 
had to pay. He sent his bills to a lawyer there, who told me he 
would sue me and I would have to take them. He said he had 
my signature to the order; and I told him if it was I would pay 
him, but he had to allow it was not, and therefore I didn’t pay 
for them. 

Mr. May. You did perfectly right. 

Mrs. Stager. I hardly think there is a tree or shrub standing 
now that we bought of you two years ago. One man was told 
your nursery was here at St. Paul and he ordered, it seems to 
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me, nearly a hundred dollars worth of trees. Our neighbor, Mr. 
Fogg, had engaged to take about eight hundred dollars worth of 
stock and would have done so but another neighbor sent down 
to see if there was any such nursery, and as he could not find 
any such concern Mr. Fogg refused to take the stock he had 
ordered. 

Mr. May. I remember the case of Mr. Fogg. Tt was a large 
bill of some six hundred dollars. We wrote to that gentleman 
the whole facts of the case, and as this man was not very re- 
sponsible we wanted him to advance half of the money before we 
shipped the stock; that he refused to do and it was not sent to 
him; it was totally on account of Mr. Fogg’s inability to pay for 
the stock. 

Mrs. Stager. Mr. Fogg had concluded to mortgage his place 
to get the money and he called on my husband to ask us about 
it; and he would have done so had not he received word by this 
neighbor when he wrote to St. Paul to find out about it. 

Prof. Maginnis. Can you show by your letter book, Mr. May, 
in regard to those transactions? 

Mr. May. Yes, sir; I can. : 

Mr. Bunnell. I ae to say that I have been on the road con- 
siderable and I often come in contact with men selling Mr. May’s 
stock. Some two years ago I received a letter from my father 
wanting to know if there was sucha firm. I Know the agents 
have represented the stock as being grown at Rochester, N. Y.; 
there was nothing wrong in that. 

‘Mr. May. This is unsolicited from a representative of the 
Lake City Nursery in this State. I have no more to say. My 
business transactions have been free and above board and I defy 
anybody to show to the contrary; that is all I have to say. Of 
course if you have a mind to placard me through the minutes of 
your meeting, or the publication of your book, you are at liberty 
to do so; but I have come here with a frank, free, open confession, 
and stated to you the full facts of my business. I leave it with you 
as gentlemen to act upon this in a proper way, and not to resort 
to the low means of casting insinuations through the papers; 
those are things I despise. Let us get right at the facts and 
then we know what we are doing; but these insinuations we have 
no time for. . 

Mr. Regester. Had you an agent a year or two ago by the 
name of Fairfield? | 

Mr. May. Yes, sir; I had. 
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Mr. Regester. I don’t know anything about you or your firm 
but I know that Fairfield is a swindle; I know that. 

Mr. May. It is pretty hard for me to be responsible for all 
the men in my employ. 

Mr. Regester. I might tell a little circumstance. This Fair- 
field was in our neighborhood at the time. 

Mr. May. What location? 

Mr. Regester. Granite Falls, Chippewa County. 

Mr. May. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Regester. He was through there and wished me to go in- 
to the business and I thought perhaps I would; he met me on the 
sidewalk, and said he would give me a little lesson as I was 
thinking of going into business; so I listened to him, and it is 
the first lesson and the last one that I ever took on the business 
of swindling, but he gave it to me in such good shape that I 
thanked him and told him if that was the way — 

Mr. May. You might tell it and enlighten some of these other 
gentlemen so they will have a chance! 

Mr. Regester. He said to take up one or two articles, put 
them forward and praise them up to customers and keep their 
mind right there as he did with me; if they go to talk just talk 
them out, don’t let them have anything to say, and occupy them 
until you get them magnetized. I was swindled to the tune of 
twenty dollars but he didn’t swindle me any more; you see I was 
a ‘‘stranger’”’ and he took me in. [Laughter. ] 

President Elliot. I think we have gone about far enough; we 
have spent half an hour. If Mr. May will furnish his list and 
the prices attached we may in correspondence the coming year 
be able to develop something in the operations of this L. L. 
May & Co.; for I propose as one of the executive officers of this 
Society to follow this thing; ang if there is such athing as hedg 
ing out these itinerant tree peddlers, these men from Eastern firms, 
coming in here and putting upon our State and upon our people 
stock that is grown in a southern climate, that is wholly and to- 
tally worthless, why we propose to do it. [Applause. ] 

Mr. Harris. We propose to make the firm that sells responsi- 
ble for the work of their agents. 

Mr. Latham. Mr. Chairman, I don’t know how much has 
been said on this subject before I came in,*and I don’t know © 
what the view of the Society isin regard to the amount of re- 
sponsibility that a firm shall take as to the character of the agent 
that he sends upon the road. Messrs. May & Co., of St. Paul, 
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may be doing an entirely legitimate business. There is certainly 
nothing out of the way in a man selling Rochester, N. Y., stock. 
I wouldn’t condemn a man entirely on that account. The trou- 
ble seems to lie not perhaps with Mr. May —I don’t know the 
gentleman — but there is something wrong about his agents, and 
if he is responsible for them then he certainly will be in bad odor 
through the state of Minnesota. I have a letter in my posses- 
sion from a gentleman who writes to me that there is an agent 
in his place working for May & Co., selling nursery stock there 
that he claims is coming from my nursery, and I know that 
isn’t so. 

Mr. May. There are a number of men going through selling 
under our name. 

Mr. Latham. I think a man who sendsan agent on the road 
in Minnesota anywhere should be responsible for what the agent 
says. Mr. May looks like a man of his word; he ought to see 
that his agents don’t say anything that he can’t back. 

Mr. May. I would be pleased to show to the committee fhe 
contracts we have with our agents, binding them down in the 
manner we do. I will mailthemto Mr. Elliot. Of course men 
on the road are anxious to make sales. They talk more than 
they should. Having such a large force it is utterly impossible 
for us to keep track of every sentence a man utters in taking 
an order. We take the precaution to print on our orders that 
auy outside talk or bargain of the agent shall not affect the con- 
tract in any manner. We do that in order that people will not 
say ‘‘oh, well, he agreed to do this and agreed to do that,’’ and 
to give people an idea that they must not expect anything only 
what is embodied in the order precisely. 

President Elliot. Do you have those read over to your cus- 
tomers ? . 

Mr. May. Mr. Elliot, I will ask you a question. Before you 
signed you) name wouldn’t you read that contract? 

President Elliot. Is the contract on your bill, or order? 

Mr. May. Itis on the order, which is made in duplicate. Mr. 
Smith, I think if you remember—if you signed an order — you 
were left a duplicate of your order. 

Mr. J. M. Smith. I bought nothing myself. 

Mr. Bunnell. I saw Mr. May’s contract. 

Mr. Smith. I think it has occurred to you that you are ex- 
ceedingly unfortunate in your agents. 

Mr. May. That is of course a misfortune of any firm doing 
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business. We have on during the year, Isuppose, four hundred 
or five hundred men. Some fail and some make a success of it. 
I don’t care how conscientious a man may be, how close he may 
try to look after his business, it is utterly impossible for him to 
watch all the acts or remarks of his agents. 

Mr. Cutler. I would like to inquire if Mr. May has not been 
informed that his agents have misrepresented as to the stock 
that he sells? 

Mr. May. Yes, sir; we have. But what right have you to 
expect anything more than what the order calls for? That is 
the fault of the purckaser. The orders are plainly written and 
printed. They should know what they sign. 

Mrs. Stager. I want to say that a good deal of this fruit is 
sold to men and women that don’t understand the language, and 
any sort of writing they can not read at all. Up our way there 
are a good many foreigners and they have to depend on the 
agent in what they buy. Therefore, he ought to have agents 
he could depend on. 

Mr. May. Well, as I say, it is difficult to get them. 

Mr. Cutler. Mr. President, the acknowledgment he has just 
made is sufficient to condemn him in any part of this State. He 
has acknowledged that his agents have misrepresented. 

Mr. May. Suppose I did; what of that? 

Mr. Cutler. With this leoaicdee you have allowed Hite 
men to go on? 

Mr. May. Excuse me, how do you know ? 

Mr. Cutler. Under the law you are responsible for the acts 
of your agents. 

Mr. May. lam responsible for my contracts. 

Mr. Cutler. He has acknowledged he is selling stock grown 
and raised in New York, such stock as was condemned by this 
Society years ago. His whole statement here, it seems to me, 
condemns the firm; that is the way it looks to me, and I think 
the Society, to do justice to itself, will put itself on record in 
opposition to the transactions of this firm, or any firm selling 
Eastern stock, representing it to be grown in this State. Two 
years ago there was some $6,000 worth of stock sold in our 
county by the ‘‘chain nurseries.’”?’ This work has been going 
on year after year. Five or six years ago agents from Day- 
ton, Ohio, swindled the people of this State out of thou- 
sands of dollars. Are we to allow these things togo on and allow 
innocent persons to be imposed upon? I consider it equal, if 
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not worse, than highway‘robbery. These people not only im- 
pose upon the people by taking their money for worthless stock, 
for which there is no compensation, but there is a loss of time 
also. I have known people to spend ninety to one hundred dol- 
lars for stock, such as peach trees, pears, cherries, etc., which 
were utterly worthless. Our legislature should pass some law 
to prohibit this kind of fraud. That is my idea about this, and 
I hope this Society may accomplish something for the protection 
of innocent purchasers. This man Jordan that came around 
selling the gooseberry tree had a picture of a tree with him 
which represented a tree some six feet high, with a fifty cent 
piece in front with the berries larger than the half dollar. One 
of my neighbors gave an order for $100 worth, and when the 
trees caine to be delivered he compromised with the agent for $50, 
so he didn’t lose but $50 that time. Usually they send around 
another man to deliver the stock so there is no chance for the 
man to object who has been duped by the fraudulent representa- 
tions. 

Mr. Grimes. I think this discussion has gone about far enough. 
We understand ourselves pretty thoroughly, and as the secretary 
is keeping a record in regard to the matter it will come out in 
our transactions. But there is one point that has not been 
touched upon in the controversy; that is the influence these 
agents and outside parties have in pawning worthless stock upon 
the citizens of Minnesota. Our legislature is expecting some- 
thing to be accomplished through our Society for the promotion 
of thechorticultural interests of the State, and if we take no ac- 
tion in this matter will they not conclude our Society is a fail- 
ure? Our work is worse than thrownaway if weare only mislead- 
ing the people. I hope this convention will take some appro- 
priate action in this matter to place us in a proper light before 
the representatives of the people; we are friends of the State and 
propose to protect the people of the State and their interests. 

Mr, Sias. I seethat Mr. May is about ready to leave, and he 
promised us a list of his fruits that he has been selling here; and 
I would say that I am chairman of the committee to revise the 
fruit list and when it is convenient would be glad to get the list, 
especially of the common apple. 

President Elliot. We want a full list of the stock they are 
selling. 

Mr. May. We will mail it to you, or deliver it to you. 

Mr. C. L. Smith. I presume I have been asked a hundred 
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times whether there was such a nursery here at St. Paul, that 
was carried on by L. L. May & Co.; now, I did not know and 
consequently have evaded a direct answer. Would it be satis- 
factory to answer all such questions, No? 

Mr. May. I certainly should. 

Mr. Pearce. I have been quiet on this subject and would like 
to say a word. I amopposed to agents and think the sooner the 
agency system is abolished the better it will be, Have no pre- 
judice for or against this firm; I attend to my own business and 
don’t go-outside of that; I don’t care what this man or that man 
does. I have sold stock to May & Co., sold them good stock, 
which had been delivered and is doing well; I will say that for 
them. 

Mr. Bunnell. I don’t think there would be many orchards in 
Minnesota, if it was not for the middleman. 

Mr. Pearce. Iam speaking from thirty-three years’ experi- 
ence in: Minnesota. The quicker we strip every agent from 
Minnesota the quicker we will get apples. 

Mr. Bunnell. The grangers tried that I believe and they have 
played out. 

Mr. Latham. I was glad to hear from our friend from Sumter; 
he hits hard when he ean see anything to hit, but I hope he did 
not hit anything he ought not to hit. It seems to me the farmers 
are a little to blame; there is no excuse for their being swindled 
if they read the papers. Of course the farmer never looks at the 
contract he makes when he gives his order for stock. I have 
taken a good many contracts and I don’t remember an instance 
where I had the contract read. They listen to the story of the 
agent and when they give you their confidence they swallow you 
whole. They know nothing about these nursery firms, but they 
ought to be educated up to protecting themselves; they should 
know the Mann apple is of no value and that strawberries wont 
grow on trees. I don’t think L. L. May & Co. are altogether to 
blame. It is absurd to condemn selling through agents as our 
friend Pearce does. Of course the trees will die and they will 
have to be planted again and again. Not that I want to belittle 
this system of selling bogus stock, or this taking an order for 
something and then putting in anything you happen to have, 
but let us be sure about this; let us educate as far as possible 
through the association. 

Mr. Hunter. Mr. President, I wish to say a word or two. I 
am not going to say a word against Mr. May or anyone. I live 
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in Sioux Falls, Dakota. I am one of the oldest settlers there; 
have been there seventeen years this spring, and during that 
length of time there have been hundreds and thousands of peo- 
ple who have immigrated from almost every state in the Union 
to our territory. These people have been’ anxious to get trees 
started and have purchased trees from different states. New 
York people have sent to New York state; Michigan people have 
sent to Michigan; and Illinois people have sent to Illinois, and 
when they have tested the trees have found two-thirds or three- 
fourths of them are worthless, or at least have produced no fruit. 
We deem it of the utmost ‘importance to know where trees are 
grown, and the people of our territory are getting their eyes open 
on this subject. We don’t want to purchase trees raised in the 
south; and I will venture the assertion that the majority of trees 
purchased the past two years and that will be, in the next five 
years in our territory, will be such as come from Minnesota, 
Northern Iowa and from Wisconsin. It is of the utmost import- 
ance whether they are grown in those localities or grown in the 
south, in Florida, California or some other place. 

Mr. Bunnell, The trouble is, perhaps, that agents tell a good 


many things they are not authorized to do in order to get an’ 


order. 9 

Mr. Cutler moved that a committee of five be appointed to 
take suitable action with reference to the matter under consider: 
ation. 

Mr. Dartt. I would suggest that the committee report as to 
foreign companies canvassing for stock. 

Mr. Cutler. I didn’t intend that the report of the committee 
should have any reference to May & Co., but to the matter of 
misrepresentation. 

Mr. Pearce thought Mr. May and all other parties should be 
left out. 

Prof. Porter. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that this Society, 
standing as it does, as a protector of horticultural interests, 
should not be made a machine for injuring any private individ- 
ual. It strikes me that the report should contain nothing in re- 
gard to the firm of May & Co. I would therefore move that in 
order that no injustice may be done to anyone, that in the report 
of the committee and in the records of the association all refer- 
ence to any nursery firm be stricken out up to the present 
time. 

Mr. May. I thank you, sir. 
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Mr. Cutler. It looks to me that the adoption of sucha motion 
would have the effect to strike out all the discussion on the 
subject. 

Prof. Porter. I think the committee will act on general prin- 
ciples, and take such action as is calculated to protect the inter- 
ests of the State and that will do no injustice to any individ- 
ual firm. ; 

Mr. C. L. Smith said in correspondence and in conversation 
in regard to this matter he had never been personal. He had 
not wished to doinjustice towards L. L. May, but had protested 
against the introduction of eastern varieties, and new and. un-’ 
tried varieties through unknown parties. He opposed no one 
individual, but everybody doing business upon that principle. 

Prof. Porter thought it was difficult for the Society to say 
what should or should not be sold by a firm doing business from 
the Atlantic tothe Pacific. They were not endeavoring to strike 
at individuals, but to get at the principle involved. He thought 
everything pertaining to individuals should be stricken from 
the records. We can hate the sin and still love the sinner. 
[ Laughter. ] 

Mr. Harris. The Horticultural Society is an educator of the 
people. If there was any way to get at facts and leave out per- 
sonalities, he would be glad to do so; but if the Society failed to 
let the truth go before the people, they were un@eserving of the 
appropriation received from the people for the support of this 
organization. The Society was working in the interests of the 
people, and should let its light shine. 

Prof. Porter presented the following: 


Resolved, That while it is the province of this Soeiety to collect and disseminate 
correct information upon all subjects relating to horticulture, and to protect in 
all ways possible the interests of the agricultural community, it is not their object 
or intention to injure in any way legitimate private enterprise; and that while 
retaining the substance of the discussions relating to tree agents, and foreign 
grown stock, the names of such agents or dealers, be omitted from the pub- 
lished report. 


The resolution was adopted. 
The chair appointed the following committee, viz., J. T. 
Grimes, J.S. Harris, O. F. Brand, A. W. Sias, D. Day. 


The ad interim, or District Reports of the Vice Presidents be- 
ing in order, the following reports were made: 
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REPORT FROM FIRST DISTRICT. 
By A. W. Sias, Rochester. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


We will report on the apple first—the king of all fruits. 
Will say to begin with, that if you ever expect to make a 
croaker of your committee, you must stop sending him about 
the State looking up fruits, etc., for the more he wanders over 
this commonwealth, the more good fruit he finds and the more 
fully convinced is he that Minnesota is destined to astonish 
everybody in the amount of fine fruit she will at no very distant 
day be able to export. 

Mrs. E. B. Jordon reports seven hundred bushels of apples for 
the past season, among which were some two hundred and fifty 
bushels of splendid Wealthy, many fine Duchess, Tetofsky, Rus- 
sian Green, Peach apple, and other fine new Russians. 

We estimate that J. Farrier, of Elmira, had some two hundrep 
bushels of beautiful Wealthy apples, besides many other kinds 
in smaller quantities. 

Wm. Somerville, of Viola, about 150 bushels, including some 
of the finest new sorts ever grown in this section. R. L. Cot- 
terell 150 bushels; Page Bros. 100 bushels, largely Wealthy; 
many others in our district had full bearing orchards, but our 
time has been too much taken up with other duties to enable us 
to collect the statistics. ! 

We have been most agreeably surprised; after the Wealthy 
was subjected to the low temperature of 50° below zero two 
years ago, and then last summer to the most severe drought 
ever experienced here since the first settler erected his log 
cabin, to find these trees in many places, as we have the past sea- 
son on sunny southern slopes, completely loaded down with per- 
fect fruit, was to us a most delightful surprise. 

The leaf of an apple tree appears to be a safe index to its abil- 
ity to withstand severe droughts, in windy, exposed situations, 
and also something of a criterion by which to judge of the hardi- 
ness of a tree —hence we are led to observe while the Wealthy 
has not as good a leaf for the climate of Minnesota as the 
Autumn Streaked, it has really a large, fine leaf. Leaves like 
those upon the Century plant and Live-for-ever are becoming a 
necessity. Having traveled considerably over the State the past 
season, and having noted the fact that the majority of the trees 
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set by our farmers were thin-leaved trees, grown in moist 
climates further south, if asked for the best piece of advice that 
IT could give the Minnesota orchardist, I should say —set no 
more thin-leaved trees. 


STRAWBERRIES. 


With us the next thing of commercial importance to the apple 
is the delicious strawberry. The crop was unusually good and 


‘ prices ruled fairly well, or at least higher than at any of the 


leading cities of the West. ry Fy 

The Crescent is still the leading variety, and if I judged by 
my Own experience, I should place the Old Ironclad next; but 
from what I saw at other places, should be inclined to put 
Downer’s Prolific second, Manchester third; many others were 
good and productive. Mrs. E. B. Jordon reports 11,000 boxes 
for their place. M. J. Hoag reports 6,500 quarts on one and a 
quarter acres. Wm. McHenry, St. Charles, reports the straw- 
berry a poor crop, injured by the dry weather; not over one- — 
fourth or one-half a crop; amount picked, 2,000 quarts. A. C. 
Ballard, of Rochester, had a splendid crop of strawberries, some 
three-fourths of an acre, yielding 3,750 quarts. 


RASPBERRIES. 


The raspberry crop about Rochester was immense, and I am 
sorry that I am able to give the figures from so few of our best 
gardeners. Some keep no account of what they produce; others 
promise to hand in the statistics, but fail to do so. Mrs. E. B. 
Jordon marketed 15,000 quarts; M. J. Hoag, 2,520 quarts on one 
and a quarter acres; A. C. Ballard, 2,214 quarts. Wm. McHenry 
writes: ‘‘ Raspberries started for a very large crop, but the dry 
weather injured them fully one-half. Marketed 2,500 quarts. 
Turner is the most productive.”’ 


BLACKBERRIES. 


Blackberry culture with our people is stillin its infancy. We 
have just got the idea fairly through our heads that by covering 
eur plants in the fall we can produce splendid blackberries in 
great abundance. Mr. McHenry says: ‘‘ Blackberries did much 
better than strawberries and raspberries; were injured less by 
drought, though the last of the crop was small. Marketed 2,500 
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quarts.’”’ He says Stone’s Hardy holds its own fully up, if not 
ahead of all the rest. The Thornless bore well without covering. 


GRAPES. 


Crop shortened up a little by the drought, but fair. Worden’ 


stands at the head, Moore’s Early second, Delaware third, Con- 
cord fourth, Janesville fifth; Rogers’ seedlings next. 

Currant crop was good; Long Branch Holland among the best. 
Fay’s Prolific fails to ‘‘pan out’? as well as we anticipated from 
the high commendations of its introducers; it no doubt succeeds 
better further east. The Flowering Raspberry —or ‘‘Grapeyine 
Raspberry,’”’ as the tree peddler has it— must be adapted toa 
dry climate, as it produced more fruit this season than ever be- 
fore. The Russian mulberry crop, owing, perhaps, to the in- 
clemency of the weather, was extremely light in our part of the 
State; in fact, I have not seen one of those large, luscious berries 
the past season. 

I append the following report trom M. W. Cook: 


‘* ROCHESTER, MINN., JAN. 14, 1887. 


‘* A. W. Sias, President Olmsted Horticultural Society, 


“DEAR SrR: In compliance with your request to report 
amount and varieties of fruits grown by me this season I cheer- 
fully comply with that request, although the varieties grown 
will fall short of previous years owing to the fact of selling a ten- 
acre lot containing the most of my raspberries and blackberries 
and a part of my strawberries, leaving me with only a newly set 
plantation of the above. I hope in good time to be able tomake 
a favorable report of both yield and value received. Of straw- 
berries my bearing beds are planted with the following varie- 
ties: Crescent, Downer, Ironclad, Pipers, Capt. Jack, James 
Vick, Glendale, Bidwell, Parry, Sucker State, Mt. Vernon, 
Cumberland Triumph, Wilson, Windsor Chief. All being 
planted in rows three feet apart; fully one-half of all my bear- 
ing beds are Crescents, which I consider the most prolific of any 
when well fertilized; and in order to secure that object I usually 
plant three to four rows of Crescent, then two to three rows of 
some perfect flowering kinds. From a field of 53 acres of 
above varieties, planted in that way I picked this season thir- 
ty-five thousand boxes which were mostly shipped to various 
points in Dakata. The first shipments were billed 10 cts.; after 
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that at 8 cts. or $1.92 per case of 24 quart boxes. Owing to. 
late spring frosts my two acres of currants yielded only about 
100 bushels. They were set four years ago and consist of the 
following varieties: Improved Red Dutch, Victoria, Prince 
Albert, White Grape, Long Bunch Holland. One-half an acre 
of White Grape was a marvel of fine fruit; all the above are 
good. Of raspberries, red, I consider Turner, Cuthbert and 
Brandywine the safest and best to plant, of which I picked about 
1000 boxes from a new plantation, and 500 of black, mostly Ty- 
-lers. At some future time if you desireit I will give my views 
on the different kinds of strawberries and raspberries and most 


practicable modes of culture. 
Respectfully, 


M. W. Cook.’’ 


REPORT FROM SECOND DISTRICT. 
By HE. H. 8. Dartt, Owatonna. — 


Mr. PRESIDENT: I have no written report. If I say anything 
I think my report had better be confined to Steele County, be- 
cause you have heard from me before now as reporting from that 
county, and perhaps would understand me better in that way. 

Our county is situated, I suppose, some five hundred feet 
higher than St. Paul. I think water runs from our county in 
every direction — south, towards Iowa; east, into the headwaters 
of the Zumbro; north, into the Strait and Cannon Rivers, thence 
into the Mississippi. That gives us a high elevation. The bulk 
of the land in the county descends a little to the north, or is 
drained by Strait River. There are no elevations that are very 
much above the general level; valleys are comparatively shallow. 
It has been found that high lands, in order to be favorable for 
fruit growing, must be in the vicinity of considerably lower 
lands. Where there is not much difference in altitude, where 
lands are all high, it is considered rather detrimental to success- 
ful fruit growing. That is our situation. 

I will say in regard to small fruits that I believe there has 
been generally a fair crop produced in our section. We have 
been troubled considerably by drought, and I have no doubt the 
crop was diminished; but that not being my hobby, and the 
apple tree being my hobby, I will report most in regard to that. 

The condition of apple trees previous to 1884-5 was various. 
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Among varieties of the standard apple nearly all of them seemed 
to be in rather a precarious condition; were gradually dying out; 
that is, such as Haas; Saxton was gone many years ago, also 
Ben Davis; Peach apple was growing fairly up to that time, but 
had never borne scarcely any; Wealthy was doing well; Tetofsky 
had died partially, some of them had died previous to that, and 
some Duchess, where on low grounds. 

After that time all half-hardy kinds seemed to be finished; 
every Haas, every Wealthy, and all of that class, were either 
dead. or as good as dead. Oat of eight hundred Wealthies in 
orchard, which had been set and received good care, not one 
sound tree was left, and barely half a dozen had life enough re- 
maining to produce apples at all. Most of the trees sprouted 
again from the root, and with a succession of warm winters 
there may be hope of getting apples yet from those trees. 

About three-quarters of my Tetofsky were killed out, and we 
may count one-fourth in fair condition, but those are where they 
have had the best care and stood in the most favorable location. 

Previous to that time I heard of many seedling apples in that 
section of country that were recommended as valuable, which 
were represented as bearing good crops, and it was thought we 
might look for something valuable from these seedlings. Since 
that time I have not heard of but one seedling that is repre- 
sented as being hardy; I refer to standard apples. That variety 
was grown on the north line of Steele County, and I think the 

apple is on exhibition here. 

Of other seedlings I have raisedsome. | One that I call Dartt’s 
Hybrid isa seedling of Tetofsky, and the trees are growing fairly. 
It is a fine nursery tree; and the only doubt of its being emi- 
nently successful and valuable is that it may not prove a heavy 
bearer. The original tree bore two bushels a year ago last sea- 
son, but last season did not bear. I think it is a little hardier 
than Whitney, fruit about the same size and about equal in 
quality. 

The fruit crop last season, considering all these discouraging 
points, was remarkably good. Our Owatonna market was sup- 
plied for I think nearly two months in the early part of the sea- 
son with apples grown in our neighborhood. I raised most of 
Duchess, of which I sold four hundred and fifty bushels; my 
crop would amount to at least five hundred bushels. The apples 
in the market referred to were Duchess and Transcendents. 

In regard to Russian varieties would say we had a large list of 
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them under cultivation prior to 1885, and I had a good deal of 
faith in them, but that winter was too much for nearly all of 
them. 

My own apple crop was very mnch diminished by the damage 
done by insects; in one orchard I think that fully one-half of the 
apples were destroyed by being knotty; they commenced falling 
early in the season, and those that staid on became very ill- 
shaped, many falling later in the season, or were in that condi- 
tion when gathered. I lost fully one hundred and fifty bushels in 
that way. I don’t know what insect did the mischief; perhaps 
some of our friends can tell us a remedy. Ihave thought of try- 
ing arsenic and water. 


DISCUSSION. 


Prof. Maginnis. How are the trees doing in the new orchard? 

Mr. Dartt. On high grounds, where well cultivated and ma- 
nured, they are doing well. South of the railroad trees have 
always done poorly, and I suppose that to be the coldest spot 
that can be found anywhere around there. 

President Elliot. Is the planting of trees in your section on 
the increase? 

Mr. Dartt. There is general discouragement throughout our 
section of the country. Nearly all the farmers say they would 
rather raise wheat at a low price than to bother with apple 
trees. Others say they shall continue to plant out orchards or 
fill the place of missing trees. 

Mr. Gilpatrick. You stated that the portion of your orchard 
that you had cultivated and manured had done well. What do 
you eall good cultivation? 

Mr. Dartt. Plowing and dragging in the spring. My prac- 
tice has been to manure heavily in opposition to the general 
theory that prevails, and I have heaped it on, and think there 
have been beneficial results from this method; trees that I set’ 
sixteen to eighteen years ago are in fair condition. The manure 
keeps up the vitality of the tree and prolongs the life and pro- 
motes its bearing qualities. 

Mr. Pearce. Have you made any money from your orchard? 

Mr. Dartt. I have made some money. My orchard is Duchess 
and Tetofsky, and it has paid me better, I believe, per acre than 
any other land that can be found in Steele County that has been 
used for any other purpose. I have kept account of my apples 
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and I estimate that my orchard of 18 acres has netted me about 
$300 or $400 per acre, clear, besides trouble and expense and 
_ the cost of the land at $100 per acre. Ihave a new orchard set 
since the hard winter, with 500 Duchess. 

Mr. Jenkins. What have you fruited this past season ? 

Mr. Dartt. It is hard to tell. Most of the fruit grew on four 
acres. 

President Elliot. What is your method of planting? 

Mr. Dartt. I plant rather shallow, about the same depth as 
in the nursery. But plowing towards the rows has caused the 
trees to stand on ridges. They werein nursery rows and thinned 
out afterwards. 


REPORT FROM THIRD DISTRICT. 
By M., Cutler, Sumter. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


It gives me pleasure to meet with you once more. This is a 
place where we, the lovers of fine flowers, fruits and vegetables, 
meet on a common level to receive and impart information that 
will be of value to us, as well as the thousands of tillers of the 
soil throughout this great northwest, who are not present. As 
I come from the great prairie west of the Big Woods my report 
will necessarily pertain mostly to that section. Since our last 
meeting I have succeeded in organizing a county horticultural 
society in McLeod County. While we have not met with the 
success we hoped for, we do not propose to give it up yet; re- 
membering the early history of our State Society, which we now 
consider a great success, we shall persevere. As to our work 
the past year and present standing I refer to our secretary’s 
report. 

The exhibit of vegetables and fruits at our county fair was 
probably the best ever made. That of vegetables was said to 
equal that made at the state fair. The grand display was no 
doubt the result of offering liberal premiums for the best display 
of farm products. One man entered over eighty kinds of fruit, 
grain and vegetables. 

Wild plums and grapes were abundant the past season. 


STRAWBERRIES 


owing to the drought were not as fine or abundant as usual. The 
best were on low land and where huge snow drifts covered them 
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during the winter. Crescent and Glendale stood the drought 
and produced the best. A row of Jas. Vick produced well. 
Wilson and Old Ironclad were a light crop. Jumbo and Sharp- 
less produced a crop of very large, fine berries. Jumbo is too 
soft for shipping. A Frenchman living in the Big Woods near 
Winsted lake had about 4,000 quarts of Wilson and Crescent 
from seven-eighths of an acre. The average market price in our 
county was about ten cents. 


RASPBERRIES. 


Turner, Cuthbert, Doolittle and Gregg raspberries produced a 
fair crop; price, 122 to 15 cents. 


A new seedling red raspberry lately introduced in our county - 


attracted considerable attention the past season. It is called the 
York State Sweet. In answer to questions addressed to the 
originator, I received the following information: He set in rows 
six feet apart, hills two to three feet apart, among apple trees, 
on a southern slope. No winter protection has been given them 
during the past seven years, and they have never winter-killed. 
From a patch three by seven rods forty dollars’ worth of fruit 
was produced. It seems to be a promising variety. 

My Stone’s Hardy blackberries that were covered with dirt 
during the winter bore a good crop, but the quality was not 
number one. I think the hot, dry weather injured the quality 
and made them look as though they were scalded. Query: Is 
this berry generally of good size and color? <A few neglected 
canes of the Snyder and Taylor’s Prolific produced nice berries. 

I purchased five hundred plants of the Ancient Briton black- 
berry of Mr. Hamilton. Owing to the spring weather coming 
on so much earlier than it did at Ripon, they did not arrive 
until the ground got pretty dry, which, with the aid of cut- 
worms, caused two hundred plants to die. Some of those that 
lived seemed inclined to trail on the ground instead of growing 
upright. Query: Is this the habit of the Ancient Briton? A 
few dewberry plants owned by myself and Mr. Crandall pro- 
duced some of the largest and finest berries in the blackberry 
line I have seen. Question: Can any member present give us 
any information in regard to the hardy dewberry advertised by — 
Dewain Cook? 

My Red Dutch and white currants produced a fine crop. But’ 
few grapes are grown west of the Big Woods. Concord, Rogers, 
Salem and Janesville produced good crops where properly cared 
for. 
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Transcendent and Hyslop trees bore well, but the fruit was 
smaller than usual. One of the nicest sights that greeted my 
eyes the past season was several nice, healthy, sweet crab-apple 
trees from ten to fifteen feet high, well loaded with light-colored 
apples, about the size of large Hyslops; some had a slight blush 
on one side. _They were very sweet, crisp and juicy, nice to eat 
out of the hand or bake. Ido not know the name of the variety. 


TREE AGENTS. 


But few swindling tree peddlers invaded our county the past 
season. Probably the worst one was a man by the name of 
Jordan, representing May & Co., of St. Paul. His principal 
hobbies were tree gooseberries, represented by a photograph of 
a gooseberry with a fifty-cent piece in front of it, the berry 
being larger round than the money;—when the buyer gets his 
berries he may think the money he paid for them was the 
largest;— Thornless blackberry and Gideon apple trees, at one 
dollar each. I have heard of a few who gave him a small order 
just to get rid of him. Better let loose the watch dog and ery 
“‘sie ?em!”? 

The farmers who invested so heavily in Albaugh & Co.’s 
budded trees found when spring opened that most of their dollar 
trees had given up the ghost. One of my neighbors who invested 
five dollars in them, hearing that some of his neighbors had 
found most of their trees dead concluded that his trees would do 
as well to remain in winter quarters and left them there. Still 
there are men who say that this wholesale robbery of our people 
serves them right, that they should all come to the meetings of 
this Society and get better posted. Experience and observation 
have taught me to beware of the stranger who promises much 
for little, for they work for big pay, and not for the benefit of 
the people. I believe our people can raise all the fruit they 
need for home use, but do not advise farmers west of the Big 
Woods to invest their money in any apple trees but the best of 
the crabs and hybrids. 

I have received some interesting letters from correspondents 
which I will read. The first is from Charles Kenning, of Bird 
Island, Renville County. Hesays: ‘‘In reply to your letter I 
wish to say that but little fruit is grown here except what is 
grown by Dr. Puffer and myself. I am growing several varieties 
of currants; the common Red Dutch did splendidly. Of rasp- 

- berries the Turner does well. Champion and Miner strawberries 
37 
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bore a fair crop; Crescent a good crop; Wilson and Glendale, also 
Monarch, medium. The plants were received from Charles 
Luedloff and were set out the latter part of May, 1885, on ridges 
made with plow and hoe. The season was late and dry and I 
received the plants about three weeks before setting them, tied 
in bunches. They were put in the ground until I could find 
time to set them out; of tlfree hundred plants I lost but six. 
When I planted them I used the following method: After mak- 
ing the ridge and removing all lumps, I set in rows two feet 
by five, walking over the rows with a pair of wooden shoes until 
the ground was well packed, watered while planting and no 
more. I kept them well cultivated until the middle of August, 
after which I let them take care of themselves until the ground 
was frozen, when they were covered with slough hay about four 
inches deep; in the spring they showed a nice matted row and 
bore a good quantity of well-formed fruit. After fruiting 
I plowed out the middle, forming a ridge and leaving a row of 
plants from two to four inches wide, letting them run, and kept 
the ground clear from weeds. The ground in the fall was coy- 
ered with nice young plants which were again covered with 
slough hay. This is my first attempt to raise berries or fruit and 
T have been very successful. My apple trees that I planted last 
year, some forty of six varieties, have made a good growth of 
well-matured wood. Of plums I have growing Weaver, Forest 
Garden, and De Soto; all doing well, but none fruited; all 
planted in 1886. My ground is all new and well drained. I will 
plant more next spring; shall try a few more varieties of straw- 
berries and also try blackberries. Yours. 
CHAS. KENNING.’? 


‘¢ M. Cutler, Esq., 

DEAR Srr: Yours of the twenty-seventh finds me extremely 
busy, and the few notes herein contained constitute a very 
meagre report, but it is the best I can do for you now. Please 


take the will for the deed. 
BEACH’S SWEET CRAB 


will always occupy front rank in my regard for the following 
reasons: It is arapid grower and fruits early and abundantly; 
it is hardy, free from blight, and the quality of the fruit second 
to none; fair specimens will measure one and three-fourths 
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inches in diameter, very smooth, and a beautiful high crimson 
color, the flesh almost cream-colored; and is crisp, tender, and 
the sweetest apple known to me. Nothing will equal it for 


sweet pickles. 
GRAPES. 


Rogers’ Hybrids, Delaware and Janesville, very fair crops. 
Concords in some vineyards cut by frost. On many vines of 
Brighton and Agawam a second crop of fruit was produced so 
early as to get full growth before frost. Query: Can as good a 
crop be expected the coming season on this account? 


GOOSEBERRIES. 


Only a third of a crop. 
CURRANTS, 


cut by late frosts, gave about half a crop. Fay’s seedling is all 
and more than has been claimed for it. Black and white both 
fruited more freely than the red. 


RASPBERRIES. 


The Clark and Philadelphia gave a full crop; no protection, 
except plentiful mulching. Cuthbert was caught by extreme 
drought. Blackcaps, especially Gregg, were fine. Have learned 
by experience that it pays to cover canes with straw in Novem- 
ber, not heavy enough to break canes, but sufficient to cover 
carefully, working it in under the canes in the spring for mulch- 
ing. 

i STONE’S HARDY BLACKBERRY 
was among the most profitable small fruits handled in 1886. All 
blackberries should be protected in this latitude. Light straw 
mulching answers every purpose. This, with coarse manure 
and litter worked well in under and about the bushes, serves 
the double purpose of choking weeds and grass and keeping the 
ground moist during the scorching days that, as a rule, are to 
be expected in August. 

With prices for Stone’s Hardy at twenty cents per quart, and 
at this price with abundant yields that this variety always gives 
under proper cultivation, it is safe to estimate on five hundred 
dollars to the acre in the gross. 

Trusting your session may be a profitable one, 

I am, yours truly, 
S. M. EMERY.’’ 
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‘*LAKESIDE, JAN. 6, 1887. 
M. Cutler: 


DEAR Str: Yours ofthe 27th ult., is just received. I have 
been quite successful with small fruits. Concord grapes bear 
‘ fairly well each season, but of course have to be laid down in 
. the fall. We have the White Grape currant which bears heavy 
crops of fruit each season with but very little attention aside 
from mulching. We havethe blackcap raspberry that gives us 
abundance of fruit each season without any protection or other 
special attention aside from pinching back and a light coat of 
mulching each season after the fruit has ripened. My straw- 
berries do best without mulching, as they are located near a 
wind break and are covered with snow the winter through. 
Hyslop and Transcendent crabs do well with us, and when ashes 
are placed around the roots of the trees, no blight is percept- 
able; not so treated, blight more or less. 
Yours truly, 
M. T. REDOUT.”’ 


On motion of Mr. Harris the Society then proceeded to the 
election of officers for the ensuing year. 


ANNUAL ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


The following list of officers was then elected, to-wit: 

President — Wyman Elliot, Minneapolis. 

Vice Presidents— A. W Sias, Rochester; E. H. S. Dartt, 
Owatonna; M. Cutler, Sumter; N. J. Stubbs, Long Lake; and 
G. W. Fuller, Litchfield. 

Secretary —S. D. Hillman, Minneapolis. 

Treasurer —J. T. Grimes, Minneapolis. 

Executive Committee —J.S. Harris, Chairman, La Crescent; 
J. M. Underwood, Lake City; D. Day, Farmington; F. G. 
Gould, Excelsior; I. Gilpatrick, Minneapolis. 

Librarian— BK. A. Cuzner, Minneapolis. 

Entomologist — Prof. O. W. Oestlund, Minneapolis. 

The following were named as a Committee on Publication: 
Wyman Elliot, S. M. Owen and 8S. D. Hillman. 

On motion of Mr. Harris, Worthington was designated as the 
place for an additional experiment station, with J. H. Ludlow 
as superintendent. 

On motion of Mr. Smith, Fergus Falls was named as an ex- 
periment station, with M. T. Duncan as superintendent. 
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On motion of Prof. Maginnis the executive committee were 
directed to name the members of the additional committees to be 
selected hereafter. 
Mr. Harris presented the following, and moved its adoption: © 


Whereas, Our State has a great diversity of soils, elevations, aspects and ex- 
posures, and consequently diversity of climate, requiring persistent and long 
continued experiment in order to establish a solid basis for successful fruit 
culture ; therefore, 

Resolved, That we ask the legislature to establish an additional experimental 
station on the state school farm at Owatonna, and that we recommend the ap- 
pointmentof Mr. E. H. 8. Dartt of said city, as manager of the same. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. Pearce. I don’t think it is necessary to open another insti- 
tution of that kind to be supported by an appropriation by the 
State. 

Mr. Harris. It would come under the management of the 
board of regents of the state university. 

Mr. Sias. Iam in favor of this proposition. In fact it seems 
to me that Owatonna is just the place for such a station; as Mr. 
Dartt has shown us, it is the height of land in all that section of 
country. His reports for many years past show that it is a very 
hard place to grow fruit, and anything that would prove hardy 
there would prove hardy all over the State. Almost everything 
tried there has failed, and for that reason I would like to see a 
station located there. Give him a fair chance to test all these 
different hardy varieties in that exposed location. 

Mr. C. L. Smith. This is a step in the right direction. I 
don’t care whether the State appropriates $10, or $100, or $500, 
the money can be well expended. In connection with the scnool 
at Owatonna a horticultural station would be a grand, good 
thing, and if no other benefit is derived the horticultural educa- 
tion afforded the pupils would be worth more than the expense 
required. The fact might be stated that it is similar to the sta- 
tion at Minnetonka, and the objection might arise that has been 
urged against the management of that station. I don’t care to 
discuss that at all, for I think Mr. Dartt could manage it in a 
different manner. But if he did not, still so far as an educa- 
tional station in the direction mentioned, it would be a good 
thing and worth much more than its cost. 

Mr. Pearce. It seems to me that is the most unfavorable 
place in the world for trees. Mr. Dartt will say that he has 
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failed with everything —that the Duchess won’t do anything. 
Steele County is perhaps the worst place in the State for fruit 
trees, and what is the use of putting anything there for trial if 
it won’t grow? It would be a failure. 

Mr. Dartt. There is one part of the resolution perhaps that 
I could speak to; that is the first part. So far as failure is con- 
cerned I would say that I have met all these gentlemen at our 
state fairs and have taken perhaps my full share of premiums 
at those I have attended. At the last state fair at Owatonna I 
took the first premium on the best ten varieties of apples 
adapted to Minnesota; the first on the best six varieties; the 
first on the best plate of Duchess, besides other premiums. 
That would seem to indicate that it is possible to raise fruit at 
Owatonna. Admitting that it is the hardest place for fruit in 
all that section of the State and that it is as hard as any much 
further west, it seems to me a good reason why a station should 
be located there. Whatever we could raise there successfully 
would be thoroughly tested as to hardiness. It could be de- 
pended upon in trying situations. Some localities in different 
sections are more favorable than others. For instance, a north- 
ern slope, on high land in the vicinity of low land, especially 
with a sweep from a lake surface, might be a favorable location 
for fruit when otherwise it might be considered unfavorable. 

Mr. J. M. Smith. IJrise to endorse what the last gentleman 
on the floor has said. We have tried experimenting in Wiscon- 
sin a good deal, and it strikes me the opinions urged by Mr. 
Pearce, if correct, are really the strongest ones why such a sta- 
tion ought to be established at such a place. If you have the 
means to do this and do not do it, is it not equivalent to saying, 
‘“‘You are in a God-forsaken region where nothing can grow and 
we will let you go to your own destruction?’’ I don’t believe 
there is a spot so bad in Minnesota but you will eventually raise 
fruit. I don’t expect to see it myself but those days are bound 
to come, and the quicker you go to experimenting as to what 
succeed the quicker that fruit will come. When you succeed 
in such a place as this it will be something worth while and 
worth much more than the expense required. 

Mr. Harris. Mr. President, I feel that it is the duty of our 
State to foster horticulture; every dollar expended. for that pur- 
pose will bring a return a thousand fold to the generations that 
are to come after us. if not in the immediate future. The rea- 
son why I favor Owatonna for such a station is because the 
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State hasa farm there. Mr. Dartt is a practical nurseryman 
who lives there and has shown by the premiums he has taken 
from time to time that he has the skill to handle such a station, 
and he would be the right man to superintend it. It is import- 
ant that these experiments in fruit culture should be carried on 
in different parts of the State. 

Mr. Pearce. I cannot exactly understand how Mr. Dartt can 
take all those premiums and raise hundreds of bushels of apples 
and still live where apples won’t grow. 

President Elliot. I did not know this resolution was to be 
brought up, but it seems to me a move in the right direction. If 
we have a school at Owatonna for indigent children, under the 
instruction and care of the State and fostered by it, it seems to 
me just the proper place to put an experimental station and a 
good place to teach the rudiments of horticulture in a practical 
way. Idon’t know of any man in that section of the State bet- 
ter qualified than our friend Dartt to undertake the work; he 
has had eighteen years experience there and would do better 
than a person who had no experience. 

Mr. Cutler inquired if this farm was not in the city where 
boys would be likely to gather the fruit. 

President Elliot said the boys were supposed to be under 
restraint; while at Minnetonka people came there for pleasure 
and there was little protection from the fruit being stripped on 
the experiment fruit farm there. 

Mr. Stubbs thought this a move in the right direction, and 
had heard no reasons urged why the new station should not be 
established. If Mr. Gideon gave up the fruit farm there should 
be another one selected elsewhere. 

Mr. Sias said he would not wish to do anything that would 
interfere with the stability of the station at Lake Minnetonka, 
or have anything done to jeopardize or supplant it in any way. 

The resolution was then unanimously adopted. 

The following paper was then read: 
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PROPAGATING BY GRAFTING, BUDDING AND 
LAYERING. 


By J. S. Harris, La Crescent. 


Seedling fruit trees are now seldom used for planting orchards, 
except in countries where the rudest systems are in vogue, and in 
new countries where the first settlers have not the means for 
purchasing grafted varieties or are so remote from commercial 
nurseries that they cannot be transported safely. The principal 
reason for this is, that varieties rarely reproduce themselves 
from seeds, therefore seedlings are grown for two purposes only, 
viz: to secure stocks for grafting established varieties upon, and 
to obtain new varieties. For growing stocks to graft upon it is 
the custom of many of our nurserymen to procure their seeds 
from the east which is saved from the pomice of the cider mills 
where the poor and immature fruits of weak and tender varie- 
ties are promiscuously ground up together. It would be much 
better if they would select the seed from perfect, well-ripened 
fruit grown upon healthy vigorous trees with sound constitu- 
tions. Were this practice followed for a length of time in this 
State I doubt not we might get back to the long lived, healthy 
and fruitful trees of the olden time. 

It is obviously impossible for an unhealthy, feeble tree to 
produce sound and healthy plants from their seeds, and it is evi- 
dent that from some cause our fruits are getting to be short lived 
and more subject to blight, mildew and other diseases. In grow- 
ing seedlings for the originating of new varieties still greater 
care Should be exercised. Experiment is demonstrating that the 
seed from new or ingrafted is more certain to produce a hardy and 
vigorous tree than the seed of old, long-propagated varieties, 
The stock is supposed to exert considerable influence upon 
the tree which will manifest itself in the seed of the fruit 
and if this be the case it would be well when we wish to 
grow seedlings from grafted varieties to first get the varie- 
ties upon their own roots, which may be done by layering a 
branch and when it has taken root it can be seporated and will 
become a tree upon its own roots. Another method is to induce 
the tree to form roots by deeper planting above the point where 
grafted and afterward remove all roots of the foreign stock. 
Only the most perfectly developed fruit should be used from 
which to save the seed. When by this method we have suc- 
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ceeded in obtaining a valuable variety we can rarely reproduce 
it from seed, therefore to multiply it we resort to artificial pro- 
cesses. 

If placed under favorable circumstances every bud upon a 
tree is capable of producing a new tree like that which it was 
taken from; the knowledge of this fact makes us able to mul- 
tiply and disseminate new and desirable varieties with great 
rapidity. The methods now practiced, grafting, budding, lay- 
ering cuttings and suckering, or division of the plants; or the 
production of a tree from a bud, graft, layer or cutting, is the 
same thing in effect, brought about by different methods, but all 
trees will not conform to the use of the same methods, else all 
propagation would be done by cuttings. 

In propagating by cuttings, the cutting is put directly inthe 
ground where it forms roots. The cion and bud is nothing more 
than a cutting, but is inserted in or upon the wood of a like 


Fig 4 


specie, where it unites with the wood of the stock; the differ- 
ence is that one draws its support from the ground and the 
other through the tree to which it unites. In all cases it is a 
part of the parent plant and may contain one bud or several. 
The apple, pear, plum and cherry seldom succeed from cut- 
38 
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tings planted in the ground, hence they are propagated by other 
methods, grafting and budding being the most common. The 
process of grafting consists in the insertion of a cion of one 
variety or specie into or upon the stem or branch of another, 
which is called the stock. Cionsare generally made from shoots 
of the previous year’s growth, but sometimes those bearing 
fruit buds are used for experiment. They should be cut in the 
autumn, after the fall of the leaves, and carefully preserved 
through the winter by burying them in a pit in dry, sandy 
soil, with earth so piled over them as to turn water; or they may 
be kept in a cool, dry cellar, packed in sawdust, or some other 
material, to prevent shrinking of the bark. If kept too moist 
they will decay; if too warm the butts will callous over, which 
will weaken their vitality, and renders cherries and plums 
worthless. A moderate sized shoot, or cion, if well matured, is 
better than one that is large, pithy and unripe. Only perfect 
cions should be used, or incipient disease is started that no after 
treatment can eradicate. 

Two methods of grafting that are most generally practiced, 
are, viz: whip grafting and cleft grafting. Whip grafting is the 
method mostly practiced in root grafting in nurseries. For this 
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purpose seedling stocks one or two years old are generally used 


of one-fourth to three-eighths of an inch in diameter. These 
seedlings are better for being dug in the fall and buried in the 
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cellar, or a dry bank outside, where they can be got at early in 
the spring. 

- The graft should always be made at the collar, and therefore 
the stems of the plant are cut away at that point when they are 
dug. When ready for grafting, first trim back the small top 
roots and cumbrous latterals, leaving the stocks six to eight 
inches long and wash them clean. (Our western nurserymen 
are accused of using shorter stocksand making two or more from 
each seedling root, a practice which has, I think, many objec- 
tions.) The grafter then makes a smooth, sloping upward cut 
an inch long on the collar of the root (A Fig. 1), and in the 
center of this cut he makes a downward slit, or tongue (B Fig. 
1). The cion. which should be three or four inches long, is cut 
on the lower end with a sloping. downward cut (A Fig. 2), and’ 
similar in every respect to that made on the stock; an upward 
slit or tongue is made in it (B Fig. 2) corresponding also with 
that on the stock, and they are then fitted together — the tongue 
of the one within the other (A Fig. 3)—and the inner barks of 
both placed in close and perfect contact, at least on one side. 
The fits should be so complete as to set close and firm at all 
points. 

The next operation is to apply the wax, which is usually done 
by winding firmly with waxed thread er narrow strips of waxed 
cloth. I do not use wax on root grafts, but wind them with fine 
carpet yarn, and find it better than the old way. 

Whip grafting on small trees standing in the open ground, and 
on the small branches of larger trees, is performed in precisely 
the same manner, but greater care must be exercised in waxing 
them, to protect from air and water. 

The grafting of nursery stock is usually done in the latter part 
of the winter, and the grafted plants are put away as closely as 
they can be packed in small boxes, with sandy earth or sawdust 
among the roots, and deposited in a cold cellar, but where frost 
cannot penetrate, until planting time. 

Cleft grafting is practiced on trees or branches too large for 
. whip grafting, say from three-fourths of an inch upward. In this 

_ ease the base of the cion is cut precisely in the form of a wedge 
(A Fig. 4.). The part for insertion in the stock should be about 
an inch or an inch and a half long with a bud (A. Fig. 4) at the 
shoulder, where it is to rest on the stock. The bud hastens the 
union of the parts in the same way as a bud at the base of a cut- 
ting set in the earth hastens and facilitates the formation of 
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roots. The outer edge should also be somewhat thicker thanthe , __ 


inner. om 
For grafting in the trunk of the tree it is cut or sawed off hor- 4 
izontally, and if the stock is not too large, a sloping upward cut 
is made upon one side, about an inch long, and to the center 
(A Fig. 5). The stock is split just one side of the pith (B Fig. 5) 
by laying a knife or chisel on the horizontal surface and striking 
lightly with a mallet; the split is kept open with the knife or 
chisel until the cion is inserted, with the thick side out (A 
Fig. 6). 
Large stocks or branches are sawed off in the same manner 
(A and B Fig. 7); the surface is then pared smooth with a knife, 
a split is made with a chisel nearly in the center and held open 
with a wedge until the wedge-like cions (A Fig. 4) are inserted 
(A B Fig. 8.) If they both grow and are afterward too close, 


Mi 
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Fig. 9. Fig. 10. 


one of them can be ent away. The points to be observed for suc- 
cessful grafting are: Sharp instruments, which will make 
smooth, clean cuts; perfect contact of the inner barks of stock 
and cion, and covering the whole cut surface and every portion 
of thesplit with wax, to exclude airand water. Where convenient 
the wax may be put on while melted with a brush, or it may be 
put on with the hands. 

. The implements required in whip grafting are: A pruning 
knife, to trim up the roots, and a thin, sharp knife for shaping 
the ends and cutting the tongue in cion and stock. For cleft 
grafting, in addition to above, a sharp, fine saw and grafting 
chisel with wedge attached, and for large trees, a step-ladder. 

Grafting composition is prepared in various ways. We gener- 
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ally use two parts of resin, one ounce beeswax, one ounce of tal- 
low, melted together, poured into water to cool, and when cool 
enough worked with the hand, well greased to prevent sticking. 
If the weather is so cold when used that it will not spread, it may 
be brought to the right consistency by keeping it in a bucket of 
warm water. 


PROPAGATION BY BUDDING. 


Among the various methods of propagating varieties of fruits, 
no one is more simple or easily performed than budding. The 
operation is performed during the growing season, and usually 
upon trees having smooth, soft bark, and from one to five or six 
years old, but may be successfully performed upon trees of any 
age that are thrifty. For older trees grafting is a preferable 
method. 

The operation consists in separating a bud with a portion of 
bark attached (see figure 9) from a shoot of the current season’s 
growth, and inserting it below the bark of another tree or shoot 
and tying it in place with a string of baste matting, cotton or 
wool. When the bud begins to grow all that part of the tree or 
branch above the bud is cut away, so from the budded point up 
the tree will produce the same variety of fruit as that from which 
the bud was taken. 

The season for budding in this region is between the middle 
of July and the first of September, the time depending upon the 
Species and conditions of growth. Any variety that completes 
its growth early in the season, should be worked early, and such 
_ as continue to grow late in the autumn may be worked much 
later. Buds may be inserted in June (or as early as the bark 
will part freely from the wood), by taking the bud from cions 
cut the previous fall and kept dormant, but fresh while they are 
to be used; they will make considerable growth the same season, 
but this is hardly desirable except with varieties that are scarce. 
In my practice I have found them inclined to continue their 
growth later into the autumn and thus they do not get ripened 
up as well for enduring the following winter. When done in 
the proper season, the buds remain dormant until the following 
spring. 

To make budding a perfect success, certain conditions have 
become necessary. First, the buds must be perfectly developed 
in the axils of the leaves upon the young shoots intended to bud 
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from; this is not usually the case until the first growth of the 
season is accomplished and the shoot has temporarily ceased to . 
lengthen, as-indicated by the perfect formation of the terminal j 
buds. Second, the bark must rise freely from the stocks to be 
_ budded. This it will do only when the trees are in a thrifty, 
growing state; never after the growth of the season is com- 
pleted. 
Where buds are wanted before this condition of maturity, we 
sometimes hasten it by pinching back the tips of the shoots, and 
after a few days the buds will be fit for working. 


TO PREPARE THE BUDS. 
Shoots in the condition described and of the variety desired 


are removed from the tree at a point below the lowest plump 
bud; the leaves are then cut away, leaving a half or more of 


each leaf stalk to handle the bud by. Then the shoot to bud 
from is taken in one hand and the knife in the other, the lower 
part of the edge of the knife is placed on the shoot half an inch 
above the bud to be removed; the thumb of the knife-hand 
resting on the shoot below the bud, a drawing cut is then made 
parallel with the shoot, removing the bud and the bark to which 
it is attached half an inch above the bud and three-quarters be- 
low it. The cut is made just deep enough below the bark to take 
a small portion of the wood with it, and if this adheres firmly it 
should be allowed to remain; if it parts freely it should be taken 
out, but in doing so the root of the bud should be carefully pre- 
served, for if it comes out the bud is useless. 
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A smooth place on the stock to be budded is then chosen, where 
incisions are made just through the bark, one across the other 
so as to form a T, the bark on the two edges of the perpendicular 
cut is carefully raised with the smooth ivory handle of the bud- 
ding knife, as shown in Fig. 10, and the bud is inserted between 
them; the upper end of the bark attached to the bud is cut 
square to fit the horizontal cut on the stock (see Fig. 11). The 
string is then wound around tightly, commencing at the bottom 
and covering every part of the incision, leaving the bud itself : 
and the leaf stalk uncovered (see Fig. 12); the string is fastened 
above the horizontal cut, and the work is done. The success of 
the operation depends in a great measure upon smooth cuts, an 
exact fit of the bud, close tying, and the expedition with which 
it is done. * , 
In ten days or two weeks after the buds are inserted they “ 
should be examined, and such as have failed to unite may be 
budded again, if the stocks have not finished their season, so 
that the bark will not lift. In about two or three weeks the 
strings should be taken off. Early the next spring, or as soon as ¢ 
the buds begin to start, the stocks should be headed down to 
within three or four inches of the buds, and all buds starting 
above or below them should be rubbed out. About the first of 
August the portion of the stock left above the bud at the time 
of heading down, should be removed with a sloping cut, smooth 
and close at the highest point of union between the stock and 
bud. ; 
Nearly all of our fruit trees will do as well to be budded as 
grafted if the stocks are perfectly hardy, but the operation does 
not make them any hardier. All varieties that do not split 
straight, like our native plum and the cherry, are more sure to 
grow than when cleft grafted but not when whip grafted. 


PROPAGATING BY CUTTINGS. 


A cutting is a shoot or part of a shoot, generaly of one season’s 
growth. The length may vary from a single eye or joint to a 
foot or more, according to the nature of the species, or the cir- 
cumstances under which they are to be grown. For the best 
success, the wood should be as stout and mature as possible and 
should be cut close and smoothe to a bud or joint at the lower 
end. In our experience, cuttings taken off close to the old wood 
with the base attached have proved much more successful than 
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when cut at several joints above, and in many cases, where an 
inch or so of the old wood is left attached to the base they will 
be all the better. In this country cuttings should be prepared 
in the fall, and be burried in the earth out of doors for the 
winter, out of the reach of frost and carefully mounded over to 
throw off water. Theyshould be planted very early in the spring 
or as early as the ground is ‘in good condition for working, and, 
aS a general thing, so deep that but one or two buds will be 
above the surface of the ground. At the time for planting, 
trenches are opened with a spade as deep as necessary, and the 
cuttings set in at the proper distance apart. When the euttings 
are in the trench, the earth is partly filled in and trod firmly 
down with the foot, then the balance is filled in and leveled up. 
If cuttings are long they may be set sloping so as to be within 
the reach of heat and air. This method of propagation is pecu- 
liarly well adapted to the grape, currant and goosberry, as 
well as to many ornamental trees. 


LAYERS. 


The layer issimilar to a cutting except that it is allowed to 


- remain in partial connection with tbe parent plant until it has 


emitted roots. On this account layers are more certain than cut- 
tings, and frequently considerable time is gained in fruiting. It 
is the best method for propagating the grape and goosberry. It 
may be performed in the spring with shoots of the previous 
year’s growth, or in July or August with shoots of the same 
season’s growth. The ordinary method is to spade the ground 
where the branch is to be laid, making it light and pliable. The 
branch is then brought to the ground and an incision made on 
the lower side, below a bud, through the bark and partly 
through the wood, and the knife is drawn upward splitting the 
shoot an inch or two in length; then the branch is laid in the 
earth with the cut open and pegged down with a hooked stick 
and the soil drawn smoothly over to a depth of two or three 
inches, with the end of the branch remaining out ofthe ground. 
After they are well rooted they should be severed from the 
the parent plant and are usualy ready for transplanting the 
following spring. 
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SUCKERS. 


Suckers are sprouts springing from the roots of trees and 
plants. They are oftenest found around trees where the roots 
have been injured by plowing or spading. The wounds con- 
duce to the formation of buds, and these buds send up shoots. 
They are occasionally used for stocks to graft upon, but owing 
to their tendency to produce suckers should never be used when 
seedlings can be obtained. Our native plums are a little diffi- 
cult to propogate by grafting, hence we frequently recommend 
our farmers to increase the best varieties by this method. If 
taken off when small and kept a year or two in nursery, they 
make fine trees with good roots. It is also the usual method of 
propagating blackberries and red raspberries. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. Pearce inquired why it was necessary to use long roots. 

Mr. Harris said the sooner the practice of using longer 
hardier roots with short cions prevailed, the sooner would we 
get trees that would stand in all parts of the country. 

Mr. Dartt thought an inch and a half root for grafting not 
long enough; if longer, it would go deeper and not dry out so 
easily. The reason trees leaned was because of prevailing winds, 
and it was often difficult to get well balanced trees where they 
were exposed to heavy winds. 

Mr. Underwood thought they could be by trimming; he prac- 
ticed cutting the limbs from the leaning side. He favored using 
long roots for grafting. He had tried crown grafting, but had 
not seen results to warrant the practice. 

Mr. C. L. Smith recommended Duchess, Wealthy and Whit- 
ney for grafting, using roots four inches long and cions five to 
Six inches, and was opposed to crown grafting. 

Mr. Sias said he had experimented on grafting in different 
ways. Formerly he used long roots and short cions; his rule 
now, after twenty-five years’ experimenting, was to get strong 
roots and cut them not over two inches in length, using cions 
about six inches long, and planting deep. He had visited a 
nursery some twenty-six years ago in Indiana, where they prop- 
agated entirely by layering; the results were the trees grew at an 
angle of nearly forty-five degrees, and were no hardier than those 
grown in the usual manner. By using long cions in grafting, 
they would take root, and the trees produced would be hardier 
and more thrifty. 

39 
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Mr. Harris said it had been demunstrated that the roots of 
some varieties were hardier than others, and that was why long 
cions were to be preferred to short ones for grafting. 

President Elliot said the fact was we grafted on tender stock 
as a rule; some recommended crossing on hybrids for hardy roots. 
It was necessary to go back to seedlings to propagate success- 
fully, as by continued grafting from the same stock it would de- 
teriorate after a while. 

Mr. Sias thought there was some question whether stock 
would deteriorate. The Baldwin was originated about a hun- 
dred years ago; had been grafted extensively, and there was 
nothing ahead of it. The same thing might be said of the 
Wealthy, so far as tested. 

Mr. J. M. Smith said the bearing life of trees in the East was 
much greater than it is here. They have trees there a hundred 
years old that are still in bearing. 

Mr. Harris thought it was best, if practicable, to go to the 
original tree for cions. The quality of Baldwin apples in the 
market varied a good deal. 

Mr. Pearce favored using Duchess and Wealthy for grafting; 
they were much hardier than seedlings. 

Mr. Harris said for nursery purposes it was not practicable to 
raise trees from root cuttings, but they made nice trees. Any 
variety hardy enough to stand the winter of 1872-3 without root- 
killing was hardy enough for all practical purposes. 

The meeting then adjourned till 7 o’clock P. M. 


EVENING SESSION. 
THURSDAY, JAN. 20, 1887. 


The meeting was called to order at 7 o’clock P. M. by Presi- 


dent Elliot. 
Mrs. Van Cleve, from the Committee on Floriculture, presented 


the following paper: 
WILD FLOWERS. 
By Mrs. Charlotte O. Van Cleve, Minneapolis. 


When the whole earth is white and cold and the bare branches 
of the trees bend or break in the fierce wintry blasts it requires 
a somewhat lively imagination to write of blossoming things, 
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and-a degree of faith to realize that in the fulness of time the 
beautiful things which one has are now ‘‘keeving house under 
ground, ’’ and the dry skeleton branches of trees and shrubs will 
again burst with greenness and beauty. But it is a salutary 
exercise of the imagination and a stimulant to the substance of 
things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen, and so we 
cheerfully take up our mid-winter talk of the flowers, the handi- 
craft of Him who ‘‘ hath madeeverything beautiful in his time.’’ 

For many years I have been impressed with the conviction 
that we should take more notice than we do of the wild flowers 
so lavishly scattered over our prairies and woodlands, and that 
we might with great pleasure and profit domesticate them in our 
lawns and flowerbeds. They are hardy and, once planted, would 
come up year by year and amply reward our care with their 
rich, bright colors and graceful foliage. The variety is endless 
and doubtless cultivation, in some instances, at least would in- 
crease their beauty. Bring from the wild woods the Columbine, 
set it out on good soil and watch its growth, its pretty leaves and 
graceful stems. When the buds are partly open observe the 
fine little heads, cuddled closely together like birds in a nest, 
and see then the significance of its name, from Columbia, a 
pigeon or dove, and you will learn to love it as a thing of life. 

For early spring what is more pure and perfect than the 
Blood root (Sanguinaria Canadensis)? Every part of it beautifuy 
and the mystery about it from the fable which gave it the name 
of Devil’s-bit increases our interest in it. 

And while we would not cultivate the little thistle which 
farmers hate and all despise more or less, still it is a plant 
entitled to a degree of respect from its having a place with the 
Rose and Shamrock as the national emblem of Great Britain. 
The story of how it found its place there is as follows: When 
the Danes invaded Scotland it was deemed unwarlike to attack 
an enemy in the darkness of the night instead of a pitched bat- 
tle by day; but on one occasion the invaders resolved to avail 
themselves of a stratagem and, in order to prevent their tramp 
being heard, marched barefooted. They had thus neared the 
Scottish camp unobserved when a Dane unluckily stepped upon 
a Sharp thistle and uttered a cry of pain which instantly aroused 
the Scotch, who discovered the stealthy foe and defeated them 
with great slaughter. The thistle was immediately adopted as 
the emblem of Scotland. The earliest authentic record, however, 
of its appearance in Scottish history is 1458, when it is referred 
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to in an inventory of the property of James III., of Scotland, as 
one of the emblems on a child among the royal possessions. 

The Partridge Berry (Mitchella repens) named by Linnzeus 
in honor of Dr. John Mitchell, a learned botanist of Virginia, 
would be highly ornamental in a flower bed or hanging basket; 
and surely its near relative, the Trailing Arbutus, if it could 
possibly be tamed, would win the admiration of all. 

The Pitcher plant grows in low, wet places, but in our well- 
watered State it would be no difficult matter to accommodate it. 
This is a beautiful and wonderful flower, called botanically 
Saracenia Purpurea, from Dr. Sarragena, of Quebec. It is 
known often as the Side-Saddle Plant. It is related to the Dar- 
lingtonia, a hooded Pitcher plant of the Sierra Nevada moun- 
tains, and the still more wonderful Nepenthus of the islands of 
the Indian ocean, whose leaves, with tendril-like prolongations, 
sometimes two feet or more in length, become at the ends per- 
fectly developed pitchers. These plants are—some of them— 
insectiverous, and very interesting as a study. 

The different varieties of the Kalmia, known as the Laurel, 
were named for Kalm, a friend and pupil of the great Linneus, 
who was born in Finland in 1715, and after attending a course 
of lectures by Linnzeus, devoted himself to the study of natural 
history. He was sent by the Royal Academy to explore the 
northern part of the American Continent, and made many valu- 
able discoveries in the flora of that region. Although the plant 
was named for him, it is said that Banister, a Virginia botanist, 
had made Ray, the great English botanist, acquainted with it, 
and a living, growing plant was sent by Bartram to Collensin, 
in England, as early as 1730. There are many interesting facts 
in the study of this beautiful flower. The very name of Kalmia, 
or Laurel, seems to bring before me the irregular shores of the 
Big Sandy among the Cumberland mountains in Kentucky, all 
glorious in the profusion of these wild, uncultivated beauties. 

The Meadow Beauty, or Rhexia Virginica, is a very bright 
and ornamental flower, and. grows freely in the Eastern states. 
The Beet Marigold (Bidens Chrysanthemoides of Michaux) is 
found in the Montana swamps, with its brilliant flowers, and is 
an interesting plant. Mr. Hulme, in writing of it, says: ‘‘The 
pansy and marigold are associated together as emblems of sor- 
row, and in some places wreaths of these flowers on cards, with 
such mottoes as ‘May you ever escape them,’ are presented to 
each other by friends as expressive of kindly feeling.’? The 
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French word for the marigold, ‘‘Souci,’? means also care and 
anxiety, and the flower is dedicated to the Mater Dolorosa. It 
is also a good barometer, closing its petals at approaching rain. 

The Climbing Hemp weed (Mikamia Scandens, named for 
Joseph Mikane, of Prague,) is an exceedingly pretty vine, with 
clusters of minute vari-colored flowers not unlike the heliotrope, 
and is common everywhere in the United States east of the Mis- 
sissippi. It must be very easy of cultivation and very hardy. 

The White Bay Gordonia Pubiscens is a beauty, and if it were 
difficult to obtain, it would bring a great price to the grower. 
It is a southern flower or shrub found in the everglades of Flor- 
ida. It was named for Dr. Gordon, a botanist of Aberdeen, 
Scotland; belongs to the order of Camellias, and is first cousin 
to the tea plant. 

The cardinal flower (Lobelia Cardinalis) is one of the most 
brilliant of wild flowers, and is common in New England and all 
through the eastern half of our country. It grows luxuriantly 
beside streams and brooks. The poet sings thus of this forest 
beauty: 

‘‘The cardinal and the blood red spots 
Its double in the stream, 
As if some wounded eagle’s breast, 
Slow throbbing o’er the plain, 
Had left its airy path impressed 
In drops of scarlet rain.’’ 


Its generic name was given in honor of L’ Obel, a famous Flemish 
botanist of the sixteenth century. Nor must we omit the elegant 
Golden Red and Purple Aster which light up and glorify our 
prairies and wild woods in the autumn; nor yet the fringed Blue 
Gentian, the royal flower, namesake of a*king, all of which are 
especially valuable, blooming long after many others have faded 
and gone into winter quarters. 

Among the countless mercies and pleasant incidents which my 
King scatters along my path of duty, I name a delightful day’s 
ride two years ago in the extreme northern part of Dakota, very 
near the 49th parallel, in company with the Rev. Mr. Scott, of 
Wathalla, a learned botanist and an enthusiastic lover of flowers. 
He knows the name and habits of every leaf and blossom, and 
as we rode leisurely along through that strangely beautiful reg- 
ion among the Pembina Mountains, he stopped frequently to 


* The Illysian king, Gentius, who is said to have first discovered the medicinal properties of 
this plant. The genus comprises several varieties. 
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gather some pretty thing which others might not have noticed, 
and entertained me with its history, its origin, its uses, its time 
of blossoming, etc. I never so fully realized how lavishly the 
Creator has scattered beauty, even in unexpected places, all 
over the world. The old man rides from place to place, preach- 
ing of the love of Him who used the flowers of the field to illus- 
trate the care of the All-father over His children and striving 
to lead his hearers “from nature up to nature’s God,’ and, 
although his life is a toilsome one and his way sometimes very 
rough, yet he finds a sweet solace and strength in this beautiful 
“silent teacher,’? with whom he holds intimate converse. 

He showed me some beautiful things; a lovely little white 
bulb, whose name I do not now recall, almost equal in beauty to 
the lily of the valley, so precious to us all, and told me of many 
others not then in blossom, and of a variety of easily cultivated 
shrubs which would be highly ornamental in our public or pri- 
vate grounds. 

That summer day’s ride opened up to me a new and beautiful 
page in floral lore, and, though always very fond of flowers, I 
have ever since felt a deeper fondness for them, and have been 
persuaded in my own mind that it would add much to the grati- 
fication and real pleasure of those who love them to bring in 
these beauties, which ‘‘seem born to blush unseen and waste 
their sweetness on the desert air,’? and domesticate them, if 
practicable, for our continued enjoyment. ; 


A vote of thanks was given Mrs. Van Cleve for her interesting 
and able paper. 

President Elliot said the Society could appreciate the pains 
taken in the preparation of this paper, and Mrs. Van Cleve had 
called attention to matters of much interest to all. There are 
many wild flowers and things about our doors that appear com- 
mon that are worthy objects for our consideration. 

Mr. J. M. Smith said he had often been surprised that so lit- 
tle attention was paid to wild flowers, as many of them were 
more beautiful than some obtained at high prices. Under the 
microscope a common flower was an object of perfection scarcely 
to be found elsewhere in the world. | 

The following paper was then read; the headlines are inserted 
by the secretary: 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF FIFTY YEARS AMONG OUR 
SMALL FRUITS. 


By J. M. Smith, Green Bay, Wis. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen : 

Sixty years ago I was a pale, busy, white-haired little boy, 
spending most of my time with my grandparents. My grand- 
mother, a kind-hearted active old lady, had the entire charge of 
the garden. She was a dear lover of fruit of all the varieties 
grown in our climate. This love of fruit continued to her ex- 
treme old age. After she had completed her hundredth year, 
she would still go out and gather some of the choicest varieties 
and keep them in her room to distribute among her friends and 
relations. It was in her garden that I saw the first and only 
strawberry bed that I ever saw until I had grown to manhood. 
It was a little plot perhaps twelve feet square, of, as I now sup- 
pose, some of the Alpine varieties. They were white, and 
would with us be considered very small and very poor berries. 
The largest picking that I remember ever seeing was about one 
pint that my grandmother picked to give an extra treat to some 
friends who were visiting her. In short, strawberries at that 
early day were a luxury only to be enjoyed by the favored few, 
and by them only on extra occasions, and in small quantities. 


SCARCITY OF STRAWBERRIES. 


In the days of my childhood it never occurred to me, even in 
my wildest dreams, that I should live to see the day when straw- 
berries would be as plenty and as free on my table as potatoes 
or bread and butter. If some good angel had appeared to me 
at that time and told me that I should at some time in the future 
be transported to Heaven in Elijah’s fiery chariot, and another 
that I should some time have strawberries in the greatest abund- 
ance, not only for myself and friends, but thousands of bushels 
to sell, I should have believed one just as readily as the other; 
but if I had been ealled on to choose between them, I should 
certainly have taken the strawberry angel as my chosen friend. 

My early home being only about twenty-five miles from New 
York City, I was often there when a boy, as nearly all the pro- 
duce of my father’s farm was carried there for sale. New York 
City was then the one and only one great market metropolis 
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of the United States, yet I have no recollection of ever seeing 
any cultivated strawberries, even there, until after 1840. Pre- 
vious to that time the market was supplied (as far as it was sup- 
plied at all), with wild berries, many of them coming from the 
meadows about Hackensack, some five or six miles from the 
city. As toasupply, as we understand the word, there was no 
such thing known. Although I have no means of knowing posi- 
tively, I have little doubt that there have been days within the 
past four years in which more berries have been received in 
Chicago in a single day, than were ever seen in New York City 
in its entire history previous to 1840. 


EARLY EFFORTS. 


In 1844 a friend of mine in Morristown purchased a few straw- 
berries from New York, a great piece of extravagance as it then 
seemed to me, as wild ones were growing on many of the hills 
and meadows near the town. About 1847 or 1848 a friend of 
mine commenced growing strawberries for market which he sold 
in the town near by. The berries were hulled and then sold 
by the quart or peck, dry measure, as required. The price was 
usually twelve and one-half cents per quart, or one dollar per 
peck. About this time two new varieties made their appearance 
in the markets, viz.: Hovey’s seedling and the Early Scarlet or 
as it was sometimes called, Jersey Scarlet. They were great im- 
provements upon any varieties previously known, and soon after 
this berries in our Eastern markets became more plenty. Still, 
the season was a very short one, as shipping them from place to 
place, or from the South to the Northern markets, was quite out 
of the question. So three or four weeks was the extent of the 


season. 
WILSONS IN WISCONSIN. 


There was no one variety that was in general cultivation until 
Wilson’s Albany Seedling made its appearance, I think some 
time between 1854 and 1858, the last named date being nearer 
than the former, though I have no means of obtaining the exact 
date. It became somewhat disseminated previous to 1861, and 
in 1862 it was often seen in the market. In 1863 it took almost 
entire possession of our markets, and for many years there were 
comparatively few of any other variety seen in any of our large 
fruit centres. This modest little plant created an entire new era 
in strawberry culture. It was the one variety that seemed 
adapted to every variety of soil and climate from the Atlantic to 
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the Rocky Mountains, and from Lake Superior to the Gulf of 
Mexico. In size it was equal, if not superior, to any of its prede- 
cessors, and in firmness and keeping qualities while being car- 
ried long distances, it was far ahead of any hitherto known 
variety. Its productiveness when upon rich soil and well cared 
for seemed almost to be marvelous. My ownsuccess, such as it has 
been, is in reality due more to my getting this variety at an 
early day, and then caring for it almost as a mother does her 
pet babe, than to any other one cause. 

My first bed in Green Bay was set in 1859. It consisted of 
several varieties, such as were to be obtained, and we succeeded 
in growing one or two fair crops from them. I remember well 
our first attempt to sell the fruit. Our oldest son, then a boy of 
thirteen or fourteen, was sent to the city with a few of them 
nicely hulled and measured up in dry measure, and told to sell 
them for twelve and a half cents per quart, but the best he could 
get was an offer of ten cents for one quart, and he brought them 
home. 

The following year I sold the first bushel to one man, deliver- 
ing them to him as he wanted them, nicely hulled, for one barrel 
of flour. In 1862 we had our first Wilson berries, and in 1863 
the first crop of them. In 1864 the size and yield was beyond 
anything I had ever supposed possible to obtain from any variety 
or by any known system of cultivation. 

In 1875 I measured off an exact quarter of an acre of them, and 
picked the fruit by itself and kept a careful and accurate account 
of the different pickings. The result was 3,571 quarts, or at the 
rate of four hundred and forty-six and a half bushels per acre. 

Last season, although one of almost unprecedented drought, 
having but two light showers upon the vines from the time they 
came into bloom until we were done picking, the average yield 
was a little over two hundred and fifty bushels per acre. About 
one-third of the ground, which was more light and sandy than 
the balance, was aided somewhat by artificial watering. With 
two or three more good showers, the crop would doubtless have 
overrun three hundred bushels per acre. 

It is said that in many places this magnificent plant fails to do 
as well as in former years. I see no signs of failure on my 
grounds, and never had a finer showing for a large yield the 
coming season than when we put them into winter quarters last 
month. Still, with all of its fine qualities, it is not the perfect 
fruit that we all have been and are still looking for. Speaking 
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within bounds, I believe I have spent about $1,000 in trying to 
get a more perfect fruit, but so far have been unable to find any 
variety that, all things considered, is its equal upon my grounds, 
and with my system of cultivation. 


Soon after the introduction of the Wilson, new varieties be- | 


gun to appear in greater numbers than before, and of every 
year since it may truly be said ‘‘still they come.’? The new 
varieties introduced within the last twenty-five years would, no 
doubt, run into thousands. If I should try to name them it 
would be about as interesting as reading a dictionary up side 
down. : 

Since it has been proved that with our present facilities for 
shipping, and with care in picking and handling, strawberries 
may be brought from the Gulf states and reach us in fair condi- 
tion, the season for this delicious fruit is lengthened from three 
or four weeks to more than aS many months, in fact from Feb- 
ruary until July. 


CONTRASTS IN COMMERCE. 


The quantity consumed now as compared with even thirty 
years ago, is almost past belief. I quote the words of President 
Earle in his address to the American Horticultural Society at 
Cleveland, Ohio, last September: ‘‘ Thirty years ago the daily 
receipts of strawberries in Chicago, now the second greatest 
fruit market in the world, could all have been carried in one 
wagon, at one load, and it would not have been a large load 
either. Now, whole railway trains are engaged to carry the 
daily supply to that market, which often amounts to three hun- 
dred tons per day, and sometimes to twice that quantity. Thirty 
or forty years ago it would be safe to say that all the strawber- 


ries marketed in the United States in one day could have been .- 


gathered by a force no larger than I have seen bending over the 
smiling rows of a single plantation.”’ 


RASPBERRY BECOLLECTIONS. 


But I must leave this branch of my subject and return for a 
moment to my grandmother’s garden. In it there were, in ad- 
dition to the little strawberry bed, two varieties of raspberries. 
One of them now known as the old Golden Cup, and the other a 
red variety which I presume was the Red Antwerp. The old red 
and white Dutch currants were in the greatest abundance, and 
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according to my recollection of them as good as the same varie- 
ties are to-day. Little fellows like myself were allowed to help 
themselves to both currants and raspberries from the bushes, 
but the strawberries, which we desired most of all, were to us 
the forbidden fruit, which we must not touch withont enduring 
penalties that we imagined would be about as severe as those 
pronounced upon our first parents upon their violation of the 
first fruit command known in the history of our race. It will 
readily be seen that the improvement in currants and raspber- 
ries has been by no means comparable to that of strawberries. 
The Red Antwerp was for many years the standard raspberry in 
the Eastern markets, and they were supplied with it, as far as 
they were supplied with any variety. It was really an excellent 
berry in those portions of the East where it did its best, which 
were somewhat restricted even then, its favorite home being 
along the Hudson River, and I have never heard of its doing as 
well anywhere west of the Alleghany Mountains. 

The improvement in raspberries has been confined principally 
to the last twenty-five years. Within that time many new var- 
ieties have been introduced, and some of them are of great 
value. Among the reds, I have found nothing that seems to me 
equal to the Cuthbert. It isa large and beautiful berry, of very 
fine flavor, an excellent bearer, and with me continues in bear- 
ing about five weeks. A year or two since I wrote to an old 
fruit grower inquiring how a certain other variety compared 
with the Cuthbert. He concluded his reply by saying, when 
I got a raspberry, all things considered, better than the Cuth- 
bert, I would have something bordering on the marvelous. 

Ido not remember ever seeing any blackcap variety culti- 
vated until after 1840, and very few of them were cultivated un- 
til within the last twenty years. Since that time many new 
varieties have been originated. Among the new ones I prefer 
the Gregg. It is a large, fine looking berry, a good bearer, and 
of fair quality, but does not continue in bearing as long as the 
Cuthbert. 

I have no recollection of seeing blackberries cultivated before 
1855 or later. I obtained a few Lawtons about 1860, but found 
them unsatisfactory and destroyed them. The Kittatinny used 
to grow wild on my father’s farm, and I presume they may still 
be found wild in that vicinity. Among the new varieties intro- 
duced within twenty years I doubt if there are any superior to 
the Ancient Briton. Many new varieties of currants have been 
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introduced, or at least many new names come out yearly, but 
the real improvement, so far as I can judge, has been much less 
than in any of the other small fruits upon our list. I am now 
testing some which may prove a success. 


GRAPES IN THE GARDEN. 


It is about fifty-five years since my father set the first grape- 
vines in his garden. They were the Isabella, which was then 
about the only variety grown in that section. The vines made 
a fine growth, and regularly each spring and early summer 
loaded themselves with fruit, and as regularly in autumn the fruit 
rotted and fell from the vines. Rarely was a nice bunch of grapes 
gathered from them during all the years they were cared for. 
The introduction of the Concord among grapes marks very much 
such an area in grape growing as the introduction of} the Wilson 
in strawberry growing. The increase in the consumption of 
grapes has, as I believe, been greater than any other of the small 
fruits, strawberries excepted. 

Last September I stood upon a hill a few miles outside the city 
of Cleveland, Ohio, and looked over what seemed to me an 
almost endless number of vines, most of which were loaded with 
choice fruit. I asked a gentleman who owned one of the near 
vineyards, how many acres of vines I could see from where I 
then stood? After thinking a moment he said, not less than 
2,000 acres. Fifty years ago there were not probably half that 
number of grapevines cultivated in the entire United States. 
New varieties have been and are continually being introduced 
until their name is legion. 

Fitty years ago we had cherries in the greatest abundance. 
The variety most common was asmall black cherry, indifferent as 
to quality, but the trees sometimes grew to anenormous size and 
rarely failed to load themselves with fruit. In my native neigh- 
borhood were two that were not less than five feet in diameter 
at four feet from the ground, and I believe they sometimes bore 
not less than one hundred bushels of cherries in asingle year. 
One of this variety still stands near my brother’s home that is over 
three feet in diameter. There were other varieties of both black 
and red farsuperior to thesein quality, in fact. it seems to me, 
none of the varieties now grown are superior to some of those 
grown on my father’s farm fifty years ago. 

A few words in regardto the larger fruits. Plums, peaches, 
apples and pears grew in the greatest abundance. I think the 
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plums began to be affected as early as 1835 with the black knot: 
and other enemies, which in the course of a few years nearly de- 
stroyed the trees. Since that time, growing this excellent fruit 
has been accomplished in most places only by intelligent and 
persevering work in fighting its enemies, and then in many, if 
not the majority of cases, the perseverance of its enemies tires 
out the patience of the would-be grower, and the crop is given 
over as not worth the cost of so much time and labor. 

My early recollections of peaches are, that we all had all we 
cared to use, and that the hogs hada good tsme with the balance 
of them. The average quality was not, of course, equal to those 
of to-day. The peach growing district fifty years ago was almost 
entirely limited to small portions of the states of New Jersey, 
Delaware and Maryland, and even in these states, to be of any 
market value, they were restricted to within hauling distances 
of New York and Philadelphia, or within a near distance of the 
steamboat landings, as there were no railroads at that time run- 
ning through the inland portions of these states. 


PEACHES AND PLUMS. 


One of the incidents connected with peach growing in those 
days may be worth relating. It issomething over fifty years 
since that an enterprising Jerseyman concluded that it 
would be a nice thing to buy up the entire crop of the country, 
and in that way get control of the market, or in other words get 
up a corner on peaches. As the operation required more money 
than he had of his own, he pursuaded his widowed mother, who 
had some property, his brothers and sisters, and some of his 
wife’s relations to back him up in his brilliant scheme of com- 
pelling the people of the United States to eat high-priced 
peaches or to do without them. He commenced operations by 
purchasing and making small payments on, what he supposed 
was enough of the large growers’ crops to give him the control 
of the market. Peaches did not go up wortha cent, but did on 
the contrary go down almost immediately to less than he had 
agreed to pay the growers for them inthe orchard. The public 
generally probably never knew of any corner on peaches, but 
the originator of the scheme and his friends soon found them- 
selves very effectually cornered. Judgments that buried them 
all in hopeless and irretrievable ruin was the result. It may be 
seen from this incident that the desire for making money at the 
expense of the public is not the exclusive growth of the last. 
twenty-five years. 
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CHEAP CIDER, 


Apples and pears were grown in the greatest abundance and 
with but little care. Sixty years ago apples were the main crop 
of the farmers of my native county, and in fact of that portion of 
the state. The large majority of the trees were seedlings. The 
apples were hauled to the mills and then ground and first made 
into cider, which was afterward distilled and converted into 
cider spirits. (1 believe some of the wicked people of our day 
call it Jersey lightning.) The standard price of apples in those 
days was one barrel of cider for ten bushels of apples, or one 
quart of cider spirits per bushel, or six and one-half cents per 
bushel in money, payable after the spirits were made and sold. 
Tn seasons when the crop was extra large apples were sometimes 
as low as five cents per bushel. I have no recollection of any of 
even the Rhode Island Greenings or Newtown Pippins being 
carried to the New York market until 1840, although the dis- 
tance was less than thirty miles. This may seem a very strange 
statement, but it must be remembered that the amount of fruit 
used per capita in those days was very small as compared with 
to-day. Another reason was that the masses of the people were 
far from being as able to purchase anything beyond the barest 
necessaries of life as they are to-day. Wages were very low and 
money very scarce. But the days of the cider distilleries have 
nearly passed away. There is at present but a single one stand- 
ing in a district of country wherein my young days there were not 
less than fifteen or twenty, and I think more than that. There 
~ are not as many bushels of apples grown there as fifty years ago, 
but they are of a much better quality and put to a better use, 
bringing the owners much better compensation for growing them 
and caring for their trees. 


PEDDLING PEARS. 


There are pear trees now in bearing on the home farm which 
have rarely failed to yield their crop for one hundred years. In 
my boyhood every one used all they chose, and the hogs had a 
good time with the balance of them. The first sale of pears of 
which I have any recollection, unless an occasional peck or 
bushel to some one near home, wasas follows. WhenI was a boy, 
perhaps thirteen or fourteen years old, my father loaded a wagon 
with pears, and told me and a brother two years younger to take 
them to Newark and peddle them out at private houses for the 
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best price we could get. Thus my brother and I started out on 
our first business trip outside of our native village. We had 
but fairly commenced trying to sell, when I saw the governor of 
the state in conversation with a few gentlemen; I knew him by 
sight, having seen him at my father’s house though he did not 
recognize me; I stepped up to him and asked if he did not wish 
to buy some nice pears. It was during the great national contest 
between the Whigs and Democrats. The governor looked down 
upon me with a pleasant smile and replied, ‘‘ Well, my boy, I 
don’t know but I will take a bushel, provided you are a good 
Whig.’”’ I replied at once, ‘‘Of course lam a Whig, my father 
is a Whig, and my grandfather is a Whig; and we are all Henry 
Clay Whigs at that,’’ which of course meant that we belonged to 
the most radical wing of the Whig party. The gentlemen pres- 
ent laughed and one of them said, ‘‘ Well, governor I think 
the boy has got you.’? The governor took out one dollar and 
fifty cents, the price of two bushels, and directed me to take them 
to his house, at the same time télling me where he lived. Of 
course we used this as a lever to sell the balance of the load 
which we soon disposed of, and returned home in high glee and 
gave father about twenty dollars as the net result of our trip, 
and for some days after I was the hero of the neighborhood. 
No more pears for the hogs, or at least not for four-legged ones, 
they. must be restricted for plainer diet, and pears be kept for 
governors and their constituents. 

There were several varieties grown, Some very good, and others 
worth very little. The Virgalien stood first in quality, and I 
doubt if in this respect it has ever been surpassed. 


CONCLUDING COMMENTS. 


Gentlemen, I have occupied more of your time then I intended 
and will bring these remarks to a close. It will readily be seen 
that the increase in the consumption of fruits, after allowing 
for the great increase of population, is very large; fifty years ago, 
as a rule, only those who grew fruit used it in large quansties, 
and their supply was mostly limited to apples, pears and peaches, 
and these not nearly equal in quality to those grown at the pres- 
ent time. We sometimes hear the ‘‘good old times”’ spoken of as 
preferable to the present, but for my own experience and obser- 
vation, combined with the best information I have been able to 
obtain, I believe this is a much better country to live in than it 
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was fifty years ago. That we live better, are happier, and are 
as moral and religious as those who lived in the good ‘‘old 
times.”’ 

Then let us each use our influence to induce others to culti- 
vate fruit of all kinds suitable to our soil and climate, and in 
such abundance, that the entire family may enjoy it, either 
fresh or canned, every day in the year. Such a supply would 
mean better health for old and young, less doctors’ bills, less 
butchers’ bills, and the good wives and mothers might soon 
banish from their tables and storerooms those everlasting and 
indigestible pies and cakes over which they now spend so many 
weary hours. Let them spend the time thus saved in interesting 
reading and pleasant recreation, and it would go far towards 
bringing back their faded beauty and their youth. 

Farmers who have not tried this course, begin at once, and 
when you order choice fruit trees or plants, don’t forget to order 
a few nice rose bushes and choice flower seeds for your wives 
and daughters. You will surely find the acre devoted to fruits 
and flowers, and well cared for, the best paying acre on your 
farm, and you will wonder how you ever managed to get along 
in any other way. Meet together in each others’ homes, com- 
pare notes and profit by each others’ experience, and you will 
in this way gather up sunshine to cheer you in some of the dark 
days of which we must all have our share. 


The following report was then presented by Prof. Oestlund: 


ENTOMOLOGIST’S REPORT. 
By Prof. O. W. Oestlund, Minneapolis. 


Having the honor of being elected your entomologist at the 
last annual meeting, it now becomes my duty to report on such 
work in this direction that may be of interest or value to you. 
Time and circumstances have not allowed any special observa- 
tions to be undertaken during the year on insects injurious to 
to fruit trees, and therefore of special interest to the horticul- 
turist. My correspondence with members of this Socicty, as 
well as other fruit growers of the state, in reference to entomol- 
ogy, has not been very extensive either; but I would ascribe 
this in a great part to the fact that I am as yet almost a stranger 
to most of you, and that what is being done in this direction is 
as yet very little known to the people of this state. As this is 
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something that should easily be remedied, it is hoped the same 
will not apply for another year. 

During the year, two of the injurious insects, well known . 
' east of the Mississippi, have been discovered within the bound- 
aries of this state. Although both of these do not, in the first 
case, concern the horticulturists, as they are insects injurious to 
wheat and corn, yet the injury of at least one of them is of such 
a nature that I consider it as worthy of your attention. 

The first of these is the Angaumois moth, so well known as in- 
jurious to stored grain on the continent, in England, as well asin 
many of the Eastern states of this country. My attention was 
first called to it from this state by specimens forwarded to me by 
Mr. E. V. Beales, of this city. Soon after I received the same 
from Prof. Porter for determination, sent in from some other 
part of the state that I have not yet succeeded to learn. This is 
one of the most destructive pests known to infest stored grain. 
In the district of Angaumois, in France, it appeared in such great 
numbers in the latter part of thfe last century that the whole 
population was threatened with famine, and the attention of the 
government was drawn to it and commissioners appointed to in- 
vestigate the matter. It is undoubtedly an imported insect to 
this country, though it has been found here for more than a cen- 
tury and has shown itself quite as destructive here as on the 
continent. Mr. F. M. Webster, who has studied this insect in 
Illinois, quotes an opinion from the New York Sun that if the 
progress of this pest could at that time (a few years ago) be 
arrested by the government at an expense of $5,000,000, it would 
be the best investment ever made for the people. As the ravages 
of this insect often will reduce the weight of grain from twenty- 
five to fifty per cent, the estimation is probably not much 
exaggerated. 

I wish not only to call your attention to this insect, but to 
make you familiar with it by presenting some of its life his- 
tory, and by your investigating the specimens themselves, 
with the nature of the injury done from specimens that I have 
brought here for that purpose, that if you should find it in your 
own grain or in that of your neighbor, you shall know what the 
enemy is; and if we yet can not exclude this pest from our 
boundaries, as he has now once entered, we can nevertheless do 
much to check a too rapid spread by not allowing him to breed 
too freely. 
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THE ANGAUMOIS MOTH. 


The first communication on this insect in reference to its oc- 
currence in America, was presented to the American Philosoph- 
ical Society, of Philadelphia, in1768. Soonafter it wasfound in 
such great numbers in North Carolina as to extinguish a lighted 
candle when a granary was entered at night. It has since 
that time spread over a great part of the United States, and the 
state of Minnesota will now have to be added to this territory. 

The insect is especially known to be destructive to wheat, and 
hence to be so much the more dreaded in Minnesota, though I 
am not aware that it has yet been found to attack the wheat here. 
It is also known to attack barley, oats and corn, the last of 
which is the nature of the injury as far as known in this state. 

I will not here attempt to describe the insect in its different 
stages, as I think you can get a better idea by inspecting the 
specimens themselves, I shall only add asummary of the life his- 
tory as given by Mr. Webster in the twelfth report of the state 
entomologist of Illinois. i! 


SUMMARY OF THE LIFE HISTORY. 


‘‘The insect passes the winter in the lava state, pupates in 
the spring, and the moths appear in May or June. These pair 
immediately, and deposit their eggs on the young grains of the 
new crop in the field, ifthey are allowed to escape, or, if not, 
on the grain in the bins where they originated. These eggs 
batch in from four to seven days, and the larve burrow into the 
grain and themselves transform to moths, about August, or often 
during the latter part of July. These moths pair and deposit 
their eggs after the manner of the previous brood, and the larve 
from these, nearly, if not quite all, reach maturity during the 
fall and transform the following spring. The number of broods 
and time of appearance vary greatly, with climate and season; 
in warm countries broods follow each other in rapid succession 
during the entire year.” 


REMEDIEES. 


There are several parasites known to attack this insect, not- 
able among which is a mite that has been found very destruc- 
tive to the larve. None of these parasites have yet been found 
in Minnesota, but we can expect in due time to find them also. 
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It is a known fact that parasites, or the natural enemies to an 
injurious insect, always travel a great deal slower than the in- 
sect itself, the cause of which is obvious to the student of entom- 
ology. 

Of artificial remedies, as might be expected, a great many 
have been proposed and experimented upon. The only one 
that seems to be practical and efficient is by heating the 
grain. It has been ascertained by careful experiments, that 
grain can be submitted to a temperature of at least 140° Fah. 
without any injury to the same, while a much lower degree, kept 
up for a somewhat longer time, is just as effective against the 
pest, and is undoubtedly superior for the grain. One hundred 
and twenty degrees Fah., kept up for four hours, has been found 
fatal to the insect in all its stages. When but a smaller quan- 
tity is affected, as in case of seed corn, or samples of grain, the 
pest can also be destroyed by fumigating in some closed tank or 
vessel. : 

The other species, that at times has shown itself quite trouble- 
some in some places, though never to such an extentas the fore- 
going, is the Spindle-worm moth (Achatodes zee, Harris.) The 
species was first discribed by Harris from the eastern states 
from whence it has spread to most of the states where corn is 
cultivated. My attention was first called to this insect from the 
state by specimens sent by Mr. 8. K. Odell, of Vivian, Minn., 
with some of his own observations in regard to its habits. The 
mischief done by this worm consists of its boring into the stalk 
of the growing corn, causing the top to wither and become de- 
tached, so that it can be drawn out with the included spindle 
without any special effort. This worm, or larva, is, when full 
grown, about one inch in length, or often more, and is capable 
of completely destroying the stalk it enters. All the stages are 
passed through in one season, the moth coming out in August, 
when the eggs are deposited for the next season. Probably the 
best remedy against a too rapid increase or spread of this insect 
would be to cut the stalk of corn, as soon as it is seen to be 
affected by the withering of the leaves, and feed to hogs or cat- 
tle so as to destroy the worm before it is yet developed. 

As my report contains very little that is of special interest to 
you as horticulturists, let me make a few general remarks on 
the subject of entomology in Minnesota. 
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ENTOMOLOGY IN MINNESOTA. 


What has been done in the field of entomology for the State of 
Minnesota is very little, and can be summed up in a few words. 
As Minnesota has not yet had a state entomologist, nor any one 
that has systematically undertaken the study of insects, with 
the exception of Mr. Whitman’s work on the locust, found in the 
annual reports of the survey, all that has so far been done is due 
mostly to the efforts of individuals, as found in the entomological 
reports of this society, and by writers in the several papers and 
periodicals. What other entomologists of this country have done 
that is of special reference to this state, is also very little. The 
work of entomology, so far undertaken by the geological and 
natural history survey of the state, can hardly be said to be more 
than begun in comparison with what remains to be done. Dur. 
ing the short time that I have been in connection with the sur- 
vey, it has been my privilege to use such spare time as I could 
find outside the routine office work in connection with the 
laboratories of the survey and the care of the general museum, 
to thestudy of entomology.. Making the best possible use of this 
time, I have so far collected something more than 2,000 species 
from Hennepin and Ramsey counties, to which locality it has 
been necessary to restrict my work. These are now in the pos. 
session of the survey, but to the greater part as unworked 
material from the lack of time and literature for their proper 
identification. What scientific work has so far been accom- 
plished is almost exclusively confined to one family — the Aphi- 
dide, or plant-lice. A preliminary report on this work is found 
in the fourteenth annual report of the survey, and a more exten- 
sive report on the same, being a synopsis of the one hundred spe- 
cies now known from this locality, isto the greater part in man- 
uscript, ready for the next annual report. 

Competent entomologists now generally believe that the 
number of insects for the whole world will not fall short of one 
millionspecies, of which already more than seven hundred thou- 
gand are in the different collections of the world. Taking this as 
a basis for the estimation of the number of insects for this state, I 
cannot put the whole number at less than 20,000, or ten times 
the number that have already been collected. The work that 
therefore remains to be done is much, and can probably not be 
correctly estimated by the professional entomologist himself. 

The law creating the geological and natural history survey of 
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Minnesota, drawn, as it is, on a broad basis, makes provision 
for the study of entomology. Section 3 of this law states that 
the natural history survey shall include: first, an examination 
of the vegetable productions of the state, embracing all trees, 
shrubs, herbs and grasses, native or naturalized in the state; 
second, a complete and scientific account of theanimal kingdom 
as properly represented in the state, including all mammalia, 
fishes, reptiles, birds and insects. But as this law also calls first 
for the geological survey proper, it is obvious that most of the 
efforts at present are concentrated on this work so as to bring it 
to an end; and the work of natural history can only receive 
secondary attention. Moreover, a complete and scientific ac- 
count of the animal kingdom, including the insects, is an un- 
dertaking that will require a great deal of time. The result of 
such work is the best and fullest that can be got, and this state 
is to be congratulated for having made provision for the under- 
taking of such a work. 

But the farmer, horticulturist, and many other industries to 
which insects are found to be destructive, can not afford to wait 
for such results. What they mostly want is the study of special 
eases as they present themselves from time to time. In a state 
that is being so rapidly developed as Minnesota, great changes 
must annually be brought about in that large tracts of land are 
put under cultivation, others drained, or the timber taken off. 
Such changes we know tend to destroy the balance of nature, and 
bring about abnormal conditions, that makes it possible: for a 
species of insect, that before, probably, was hardly known, all 
of a sudden to increase in such great numbers as to become des- 
tructive, as is well known in the case of the Colorado potato- 
beetle and many others of our injurious insects indigenous 
to this country. Every year also brings new insects here from 
other parts of the country, that often prove quite as destructive. 
What you therefore want is not so much the collecting and 
naming of insects from the state, as an investigation of such ab- 
normal cases, with special study of the life-histories and habits 
of such insects that are found to be injurious, not only to the 
horticulturists and agriculturists, but also to the forester, stock 
breeder, and many other industries to which the destruction by 
insects is more or less extensive; such observation to be pub- 
lished for immediate distribution to all it may concern. 

Much valuable service could also be rendered by determina- 
tion of insects sent in from all part of the state, and by giving 
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full answers to all inquiries in regard to them, recommending 
such remedies or tretment that are known to be most effective. 
By the formation of biological collections of all insects found 
to be injurious to some crop or industry, much would also be 
done to disseminate a correct knowledge of insects among the 
people; such collections to be placed for convenient study or 
inspection to all it may concern, by being exhibited at the 
meetings of the different societies, or at the annual fairs. To 
give you an idea of what I mean by such biological collections, 
let me call your attention to the two cases of insects that were 
hastily put together from such material as was at hand, in order 
to illustrate this point. The one containing insects injurious to 
the cabbage, illustrating a paper on this subject inthe thirteenth 
annual report of the survey; and the other containing some of 
the insects found to be injurious to the apple tree. As I have 
not yet had opportunity to study the insects injurious to the 
apple, I have most of these only in the imago state, though a 
properly arranged collection of this kind would contain each 
species in all its stages, from the egg, larva, or worm-stage, 
during which most of the injury is usually done, the pupa or 
chrysalis state, to the imago, or fully developed insect. Such a 
collection properly named, and if reference to published articles 
on species be added, would give a great deal of information in 
the shortest time possible, and be profitable to every intelligent 
observer. 

Although it is the aim of the survey, in as far as it is able to 
undertake the work of entomology at present, to reach the best 
and most practical results that are consistent with good scien- 
tific work, yet I think the immediate wants are such, not only 
for you as horticulturists, but for many others, as would call for 
the appointment of a state entomologist with the necessary ap 
propriations to enable him to devote his whole time to this 
work. 


DOES IT PAY TO HAVE A STATE ENTOMOLOGIST ? 


From the conduct of such states that have already undertaken 
this work, we would say that it does pay. Illinois has for the 
past fifteen years had her state entomologist, and twice on the 
death and once on his removing from the state, has his successor 
been immediately appointed. New York, the Empire State, . 
had her state entomologist in the life-long work of Dr. Fitch, 
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and when he from impaired health was not longer able to dis- 
charge the duties of the position, the office was abolished, only 
to be in a short time again resumed, and is now ably filled 
by Prof. J. A. Lintner. Many other states have under- 
taken this work, which show the most gratifying results. It is 
from this that we have the noble life work of such men as 
Harris, Fitch, Walsh, Glover, and many others that are still at 
work, to show up for the study of entomology in this country. 

Besides there are some special reasons why Minnesota should 
have a state entomologist. Situated, as we are, onthe boundary 
to the North, we are still, in several respects, the central state. 
Here the three largest and most important zoological provinces 
of this country find a commoncenter. To the north we have a 
portion of the Canadian province, with the many insects that 
are distructive tothe pine and other coniferous trees. And as 
more than one-half of the state is covered with the valuable pine, 
making its lumber interest one of the largest, this alone should 
justify the appointment of a state entomologist. To the west 
the central province passes our boundries, and many of the in- 
jurious insects peculiar to the great plains of the west threaten 
the distruction of our crops, especially the cereals. Under 
this class I would mention the Colorado potato-beetle and the 
locust; the ravages of which I doubt not all of you have more 
or less experienced. The south eastern half of the state is con- 
tained in the great eastern province, where most of the well 
known insects east of the Mississippi, both injurious and others, 
are to be found. And most of those that are imported from 
other parts of the world, will at least invade this part of the state 
after a few years of steady march across the country. Here we 
find most of those insects that are distructive to the horticul- 
turist as well as the agriculturist. We have, therefore, to be- 
come familiar with, and to fight not only the host of insects 
known east of the Mississippi, but to the north we have many of 
those peculiar to the northern parts of this continent, and to the 
west we are threatened with incursions from many of the dis 
tructive species found on the great plains of the west. 

But although it can be said that we are beset with enemies 
from three sides, all of which are formidable and must be fought 
seperately, I do not think it will warrant us to draw the conelu- 
sion that Minnesota is subjected to greater loss from depreda- 
tion by insects than any other state or country. The fact need 
not therefore be discouraging to any one of the many industries 
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that are flourishing here. But it will make the study of ento- 
mology a more difficult and complicated undertaking, than prob- 
ably for any other state of the Union. As a compensation to 
this we have for the entomologist a richer field, together with 
the opportunity to solve many questions of the highest scientifie 
interest, here at the commingling of the three greatest zoological 
provinces of North America. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, let me thank you for all the aid and 
courtesy that has been shown me in this work, the study of en- 
tomology. In return I wish you all success in the noble work 
that you have undertaken, the most gratifying results of which — 
are already apparent, not only to many of our own people, but 
it can well be said, to the people of the United States, as I think 
all will concede that had the opportunity to see some of your re- 
sults at the New Orleans Exposition. To your Society also be- 
longs the honor of first advocating the need of undertaking the 
study of the injurious insects of the state, and I hope that your 
endeavors in this respect shall be crowned with full success by 
the appointment of a state entomologist. In the meantime it 
shall be be my endeavor, as time and.circumstances will allow, 
to work out some of the insect problems that may be of interest 
to you. I hope, therefore, in the future, not only to keep your 
good will, but to have your active co-operation in this work. 
You are the ones that are first likely to discover the enemy, be 
he an invader from the East, the North, or the West, or be he 
one that for years has hovered around your premises, and now 
thinks he has found a weak spot and therefore makes a desper- 
ate effort to take possession of what belongs to you. In cases 
like this, if you would catch some of the enemies, forward them 
to me at the state university for investigation, it shall be my 
delight to examine the annals of warfare against such a species, 
and in return give you such information and advice that might 
be of some value to you. The appearance of such an insect in 
your locality would also be put on record, and be of much value 
to the work of entomology on the survey, and hence be of mutual 
benefit to both of us. Moreover, all such insects properly named 
and exhibited at your meetings would illustrate the report of 
the entomologist, and make the discussion of insects much more 
intelligible and profitable to all. 
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DISCUSSION. 


Mr. J. M. Smith. I would like to ask the professor about an 
insect that has been destructive in Wisconsin. He spoke about 
insects destructive to cabbage. I noticed this last season an in- 
sect the size of a small fly, in the neighborhood of half an inch 
in length, as large around as a small darning needle, that 
attacked the cabbage, laying its eggs on the leaves of the plant. 
They came in countless numbers in the dry weather and 
destroyed the plants by the thousands. 

Prof. Oestlund. What was the nature of the injury? 

Mr. Smith. They ate into the leaves and destroyed them so 
the plant would not head at all. 

Prof. Oestlund. With reference to insects injurious to cab- 
bage, I would say that I studied those two years ago on the ex- 
perimental farm. I found there nine species that were injurious, 
four of which were worms, and all of them quite injurious. 

Mr. Smith. The insect referred to when on the plant is 
green. 

Prof. Oestlund. From the description given it might per- 
haps be the cabbage Plutella. Ihave a sample of those here 
among my collection of insects. 

The meeting then adjourned till 9:30 o’ clock, Friday morning. 


MORNING SESSION. 
FourtTH DAY, FRIDAY, JAN. 21, 1887. 


The meeting was called to order at the usual hour, President 
Elliot in the chair. 

Mr. B.S. Hoxie, Corresponding Secretary of the Wisconsin 
Horticultural Society, was here introduced and on motion of 
Mr. Sias made an honorary member of the Society for five years. 


REPORTS FROM EXPERIMENTAL STATIONS. 


THE STATE UNIVERSITY FARM. REPORT OF PROF. EDWARD D. 
PORTER, SUPERINTENDENT, ST. ANTHONY PARK. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen : 


Isuppose the establishment of these different experimental 
fruit stations is for the purpose of getting as wide a distribution 
of trees, plants, vines and shrubs as possible, in order that their 
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merits may be tested thoroughly, so that the effects of climate, 
soil, etc., may be observed in all these different localities. In 
order to be of value this work needs to be continuous, and in 
order that the information may be of greatest advantage there 
needs to be a report presented from year to year as to actual ex- 
perience and observation during the year. Then, when these 
are collected, a person by looking back at the reports, extending 
over a series of years, will be enabled to form an estimate as to 
the progress made. 

I would state that I have not prepared a written report to 
present at this meeting, but I have made a report to the board of 
regents which is now in press and of which I have here proof 
sheets of such portions as relate to this experimental work. I 
shall not take up your time by reading this report at length but 
wish only to glance briefly at the different lines of work. Copies 
of the work, which will contain over five hundred pages, will be 
mailed to members of the Society. 


THE EXPERIMENT STATION. 


An agricultural experiment station is an institution provided with 
a Suitable equipment of lands, houses, stables, plant honses, ap- 
paratus for testing seeds, laboratories for chemical investiga- 
tions, farm stock, implements and machinery, and provided with 
a working force of intelligent, enthusiastic, scientific and practi- 
cal men, well trained in the several departments of agriculture, 
horticulture, stock and dairy management, forestry, chemistry, 
botany, entomology, and veterinary science. 

The object of such an institution should be to conduct origi- 
nal researches or verify experiments on the physiology of plants 
and animals, the diseases to which they are subject, with the 
remedies for the same; the chemical composition of useful plants 
at their different stages of growth; the comparative advantages 
of different systems of rotation of crops; the adaptation of trees, 
plants and shrubs to the conditions of soil and climate of the lo- 
cality of the station; the analyses of soils and water; the influ- 
ence of drainage and irrigation; the chemical composition of 
manures, natural and artificial, and their adaptation to different 
crops. 

RUSSIAN APPLES. 


Undoubtedly the greatest horticultural need of Minnesota is a 
good list of hardy apple trees. Experiments with a view to fill- 
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Ing this want have been conducted by private citizens and many 

creditable seedlings obtained — notably Gideon’s Wealthy. But 
there is yet to be found a single late-keeping winter apple of 
even medium quality among the whole list of seedlings which 
will endure our severe test winters. 

It was deemed best for this experimental department ‘to take 
up the Russian apples and endeavor to determine their hardi- 
ness, season, quality and adaptability to our climate. It had 
been known for many years that the climate and soil of Central 
Russia corresponded in many particulars to that of the great 
central basin of America. 

Prof. Budd, since his visit to Russia, has made large importa- 
tions of what he regards as their best sorts for American plant- 
ing. Other importations of greater or less value have also been 

made, so that there are probably over five hundred varieties of 
Russian apples in this country to-day. The great majority of 
these will not prove equal to our need; many come from the coast 
sections of Russia; others, again, have grown where cooler sum- 
mers were the rule, and thus their fruit is found to ripen too 
early here. It is not probable that all will be found adapted to 
the requirements of this State, but if only one out of all the 
immense list we have is found to possess the necessary qualities, 
the expense and labor will have been amply repaid. 

In the spring of 1885 we received from Prof. Budd cions of 
Russian apples. Discarding all injured varieties, a list was 
secured comprising 179 varieties of apple grafts. ; 

These were root grafted at Ames between the twentieth of 
March and first of April. They were packed in sand two weeks, 
then repacked in sawdust and shipped to Minneapolis, and con- 
sidering their rough usage a very good stand was secured. 


In addition to these root grafts, fifty-six varieties of two-year- | 


old trees were obtained of Prof. Budd at the same time. The 
experimental orchard stands on an almost level piece of prairie, 
with a low wet spot in the centre— exposed on all sides to the 
winds. 

Of fifty-two Duchess apple trees — three years old, planted at 
the same time in the same orchard as the above, but five died, — 
or not quite ten per cent.,— which would indicate that not more 
than one in three of the Russians is as hardy as Duchess. The 
past winter shows the following result: Total number of trees 
set, 114; total varieties, 57; per cent of trees dead, 32:2. 

In this list those trees which up to the present time (Decem- 
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ber 1st), have made the best growth and seem best suited to the 
- situation are as follows: 


177 Green Streaked, 457 Klineff’s Apple, 
Borovinka, 361 Pointed Pipka, 
Grucherka, Yellow Transparent, 
Antonovka, 200 Rosy Little Turnip, 
Rulut’s Nalin, 496 Babuschino — Grandmother’s, 
Aport Orient, Arkad, 

934 22M. Blushed Calville. 


In the spring of 1886, thirty-four additional varieties were set 
and the orchard now contains eighty-one varieties of apples. 


THE HILLSIDE ORCHARD. 


This orchard, planted on a northwest slope, is protected on 
the south and west by a natural grove of oak; the ground was 
cleared three years ago and planted to rutabagas. The trees 
were set in the spring of 1885. The list comprises apples, crabs 
and plums. The apples and crabs have all grown well —Duch- 
ess and Wealthy being very good. 

The list of Russian apples growing on the farm has been 
already published in the report of last year. There are certain 
varieties that have proven worthless and which should be re- 
jected as such. Varieties that fail in one locality may, however, 
succeed elsewhere. It is going to be impossible for any one 
station to do this experimental work satisfactorily. We have 
not only a large area of country, but wide diversity of soil and 
climate in Minnesota. The conditions in the southern portion of 
the State are entirely different from those we have here. Instead 
of having two fruit stations under state control, we should have 
at least four, with dozens of other experimental sub-stations. 
Varieties that prove to be valuable under these varying condi- 
tions could then be generally recommended. . 

We have given considerable attention to Russian apples, have 
secured a few Russian pears, a collection of Russian shrubs and 
ornamental trees. Some of the Russian importations promise 
to be very valuable additions; two or three of the willows are 
specially promising. The same may be said of some of the 
ornamental shrubbery. 


THE VINEYARD. 


The vineyard was planted three years ago. It is purely an ex- 
perimental collection of those varieties which would seem to be 
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best adapted to growth and maturity in Minnesota. The col- 
lection consists of twenty-two varieties. A small crop was 
grown last year, but the present season brought an abundant 
one, and afforded an excellent opportunity for judging the rela- 
tive merits of the different kinds. 

The vines stand eight feet apart both ways and are trained to 
trellises running north and south. During the first half of the 
growing season very thorough cultivation is given with culti- 
vator and hoe, and at no time are weeds or grass permitted to 
grow. There is nothing on a fruit farm that demands and so 
well repays good care as a vineyard. Thus far we have prac- 
ticed the long cane renewal system of pruning with very grati- 
fying results. 

Concord.— This variety has been justly called the ‘‘Grape for 
the million.’”’ It is hardy, having thick leaves that insure 
healthiness during the hottest summer, and is one of the most 
productive sorts known. 

Niagara.— This is a new white grape, for which great things 
are claimed. Our vines, set in the spring of 1885, have made 
excellent growth, and are perfectly healthy. The vine resembles 
the Concord, of which variety it is a seedling. It is not quite 
so strong a grower as its parent and the leaf, though good, is not 
as thick as Concord. 

Janesville.— The vine is very hardy, a rather slender but vig- 
orous grower, with thick, healthy foliage. The clusters are 
quite small, very compact, sometimes shouldered; berries med- 
ium or small, black with some bloom. In flavor, as in size, it is 
much inferior to Concord, having a decided foxiness. 

Pocklington.— This is a seedling of the Concord. A moderate 


\ . * - . 
-bearer; berries large, of a yellowish white color, borne in me- 


dium to large shouldered bunches. The skin is tough and the 
pulp too solid; it wholly lacks that melting quality that is so no- 
ticeable in the Lady. 

Delaware.— The Delaware is one of the best grapes of our col- 
lection. It is not a strong grower. The clusters are small, com- 
pact and shouldered. The berry is small, of a dark red color, 
covered with delicate bloom. Skin thin and tough, pulp very 
sweet and melting. 

Martha.— The Martha has proven the most productive of all 
the ‘‘ white’, grapes in our list. The berries are medium in 
size, having a very thin, tough skin. In season it is five days 
later than the Concord, and may therefore be considered as on 
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the verge of, if not beyond, its latitude. The vine is a good 
grower, with dark green healthy foliage. 

Lady.— The Lady is the best of the white grapes, though with 
us not so productive as the Martha. The berry is almost as large 


as the best Concords, and when ripe is very light yellowish 


green in color. The bunches are rather loose, of medium size. 
It is a very sweet, melting grape, and as it ripens a little earlier 
than Concord, may be safely planted in this section. It is nota 
good bearer, and would not prove profitable for a market grape 
for that reason. 

Moore's Early.—This is a black grape, that is deservedly pop- 
ular where known. It is, perhaps, the earliest grape in our 
vineyard. It is a vigorous grower, giving heavy canes with 
large thick leaves, which drop long before all others in the fall. 
In quality, Moore’s Early surpasses the Concord, and is the best 
black grape in our vineyard. All things considered, we regard 
it as the best grape for general planting in this State. 

Ives’ Seedling.— In this variety we find little to recommend. 
The berries are medium in size, black, with no bloom, rather 
sour, with a strong, foxy flavor. 

Worden.— This is, after Moore’s Early, the most promising of 
the newer black grapes. In habit of growth it closely resembles 
Concord, of which variety it is a seedling. Our vines bore well 
the past season, and we can safely recommend it for planting in 
this State. Itis to be preferred to Concord on account of its 
earlier maturity. 

Brighton.— It bore a fine crop; berries of medium to large size, 
dark red, with delicate bloom. The skin-is thin, the pulp very 
melting and sweet, with a delicious vinous, slightly spicy flavor. 

I advise the planting of the following varieties: 

For the extreme north, Janesville and Moore’s Early. For 
the State at large, for general market and home use, Moore’s 
Early, Worden, Delaware, Brighton, Concord. 

I have about 2,000 Russian two-year-old grafts that I wish to 
distribute this spring, and have received authority to make a 
distribution from our younger orchard and nursery ground, ac- 
cording to my own wishes. My plan was to take up two or three 
specimens and distribute to horticultural stations throughout the 
State; in thenext place to gather and send a collection to county 
horticultural societies; in the third place to find the most intelli- 
gent cultivators and send a collection to them. Can yousuggest 
any better way? I thought I would not send out yearlings, of 
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which we have about 5,000. I should be glad to make up bun- 
dles of willows and poplars to send out where I can do so. These 
trees have been covered with snow and are in better condition 
than if cared for in any other way. 

Mr. Pearce. We think trees kill before the snow comes. 

Prof. Porter. I know these are not killed. 

Mr. J. M. Smith. You are going to have the killing down at 
home? 

Prof. Porter. Yes; I got our stock in Northern Iowa; we used 
long stock for grafting; we took no short pieces. I have not been 
in the nursery business much myself, but have lived next door 
to two of the largest nurseries in the country and know it is im- 
possible for any one man to do everything; he has to delegate his 
work to assistants, such men as can be had at $25 a month, men 
who are careless and who will disobey most positive instructions. 
It is not to be wondered at that varieties are not always true to 
name. I have bought grapevines from one of the best growers 
in the country and found six kinds in the lot not true to name; 
I suspected it soon as the foliage came out; I knew it as soon as 
the fruit appeared. 

‘Mr. J. M. Smith. You did not get any wild grapes, I sup- 
pose? 

Prof. Porter. Yes, sir, I did. I got two wild grapes among 
the number. Some of the gentlemen present are among the 
number who have been humbugging me and haven’t sent me 
varieties true to name. I don’t wish to apologize for May & Co. 
at all. I think the burden of proof is very strong against them 
as it has been brought in here. But I say that there are nursery- 
men here that have sent me false stock and they are in this 
room. [Laughter. ] 

President Elliot. They haven’t any paint on the nose ! 

Prof. Porter. I paid full price for the stock and yet found 
there were mistakes made. So we must exercise a little charity 
and do unto others as we would have others do to us. If we 
find a man persistently dishonest and refusing to make the 
proper amends when his attention is called, then brand him 
with as black letters as you can put on. J have had all sorts of 
complaints sent me about our nurserymen and I have sent these 
to the parties, and without explanation they have made the 
correction; where they had improper agents they have been 
ferreted out. If a principal will not do that, after a dishon- 
est agent is reported, then I say go for the principal. 
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FOREST TREES. 


In regard to forest trees I would say that I have been trying 
Catalpaand Black Walnut,and thus far they are doing splendidly. 
The former has made a very fine growth. We have a good many 
ornamenal trees and shrubs. 


RUSSIAN WILLOWS. 


Salix fragilis— Red Willow.—This variety is said to take the 
place of pine in many parts of Russia, the wood being light, 
strong and easily worked. It is arapid grower, and is propa- 
gated easily from cuttings. The twigs are quite red in winter, 
whence the name. 

Salix Napoleonis is a drooping form of peculiar beauty. The 
leaves are small, linear, with a bluish green color. The 
branches are very slender. It has not yet been grafted, but 
when a good stock is found we will have no ‘‘weeping’’ tree 
superior to it. Perfectly hardy and easily grown from cuttings. 


SMALL FRUITS. 


STRAWBERRIES. 


The past season proved very trying for strawberries, and re- 
sulted in an almost complete failure of the raspberry crop. We 
had no rain from the time the plants began blooming until near 
the end of the strawberry season. The result of this was a fair 
opening of the season, with fine large berries. A few very warm 
days ripened much of the fruit prematurely, so that, with a 
glutted market and later on very small, immature berries, the 
crop was far less profitable than the first days of the season 
promised. 

In order to test the relative merits of matted row and single 
planting, two beds had been set in the spring of 1885. The 
“matted row’? bed contained the following varieties, so planted 
as to secure ample fertilization for the sterile sorts: Crescent, 
Countess, Manchester, Chas. Downing, Windsor Chief, Captain 
Jack, Ironclad, Minnetonka Chief, Ray’s Prolific, Wilson, Glendale, 
Jas. Vick, Green Prolific, Jersey Queen. Of the last three 
varieties only a few plants were set. From one and a half to four 
rows, three hundred feet long, were planted with each of the 
other sorts. 
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When the plants fruited last spring it was found that certain 
sorts were badly mixed;—Countess and Crescent occupied the 
same row; Glendales proved in the main to be Crescents,—the 
other sorts being in the main true to name. Dealers and buyers 
ean not be too careful in regard to this matter of keeping vari- 
eties distinct and true to name. As soon as the mixture was 
discovered labels were placed defining exactly its extent, and 
any further mistake thus prevented. | 

The following notes may be of value to new planters: 

Orescent.— This is the most popular variety grown in the State. 
It succeeds well in a great diversity of soils, bears large annzal 
crops, has a bright red color, and when fully ripe a pleasant 
flavor, though not so sweet as some others. It is sterile in flower, 
and must therefore always be planted with fertile sorts—that is, 
with varieties whose flowers have both stamens and pistils. The 
best method is to plant every alternate row with the fertile kind, 
although it is not uncommon to secure good crops when only the 
fourth rows are thus set. It is one of the earliest varieties, and 
this, with heavy cropping, has made it the most valuable market 
sort grown. 

Countess, or Downer’s Prolific.—This berry is lighter colored 
than Crescent, and hence does not sell so readily. It is rqund, 
very tender, and when fully ripe has a fine, delicate flavor. It 
did not bear well for us, requiring a heavier soil. 

The Manchester is one of the largest sized berries grown. It 
produced the largest berries of any we have. In color it is very 
_ light—a coral red. It is flattish conical, oblate, and is not as 
good as Crescent, and a medium cropper. 

Chas. Downing is one of the older sorts, justly celebrated for 
its sweet, delicate flavor. It is a dark red, rather long, conical 
berry. It bore a very light crop this year, and the fruit, which 
is only average in size at best, was very small. Later in the 
season the leaves were slightly troubled with rust. 

Windsor Chief is a flattish, oblate berry, of very dark red color 
throughout. It is very rich, and in good seasons doubtless a 
good bearer, as much of the fruit was set which, owing to the 
dry weather, was very small and ‘‘knotty.’? The plant grows 
very close to the ground, and should be carefully mulched to 
keep the fruit from being soiled. 

Capt. Jack was almost a faliure this year. But little fruit set, 
and it was very small and crude. The plants are not healthy on 
our light wood loam. 
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Ironclad.— This variety has the best foliage of any in our list. 
It blossomed sooner than any of the others, but owing to the 
drought very little fruit was set, and it was of poor quality. It 
is doubtless a good variety. 

Minnetonka Chief.— This variety gave great satisfaction. The 
bulk of the crop was gone when it began fruiting. It gives a 
large number of medium, even-sized berries— quite acid, when 
fully ripe, and its high flavor surpasses the Crescent. It grows 
well, has good foliage, and is a very good late variety. 

Ray’s Prolific.— This berry is prolifie only of plants —its fruit 
is too small and too scarce to be of any value. Not worth the 
ground it occupies, but we shall test it again next season. 

Wilson.—This old-time favorite remains one of the best ber- 
ries in the list. A row of Wilson and Crescent—about an equal 
mixture—gave a remarkable yield. Its firmness and its bright 
color make it one of the best shipping berries grown. It is early, 
and is thus one of the leading sorts for the home market. 

Glendale.—Our plants of Glendale nearly all proved to be 
something else. The few plants that were true to name gave 
large, firm fruit, of a rather dull red color. In size it is very 
good, and when fully ripe has an agreeable flavor, but it seems, 
from this year’s test, scarcely equal to our other late sort — Min- 
netonka Chief. 

James Vick, Green Prolific, and Jersey Queen.—Our plants of 
these varieties were too few to give a fair idea of their worth. 
None of them are as good growers on light loam as Crescent. 


HILL CULTURE. 


In the spring of 1885 a large bed was set from which the 
runners were carefully trimmed. Crescent, with every third 
row Wilson, was planted. The growth was very fine. The 
plants were set fifteen inches apart in the rows. In autumn 
they had filled the intervening space—all runners having been 
cut off. 

The bed was given a light mulch of cornstalks in December. 
The snow drifted badly over it and in March a few weeks of 
freezing and thawing made ice cakes here and there over the 
patch. The result was that wherever the ice had thus formed 
the plants were killed. A very poor crop was obtained. Dur- 
ing the past season the dead plants were reset with all fertile 
sorts and the bed changed to matted row system. 
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RASPBERRIES. 


The following raspberries were set in the tree rows of the hill- 
side orchard in the spring of 1885: Red: Superb, Cuthbert, 
Turner; Black: Gregg, Doolittle; Yellow: Golden Cup. 

To these were added in the spring of the present year: Brandy- 
wine, Marlboro, Tyler, Mammoth Custer. 

Neither the Superb nor Turner, which resemble each other in 
their habit of growth, produces such strong canes as Cuthbert. 
Both are good healthy varieties and have made an excellent 
showing this season. Only a few plants of Gregg lived, they 
being in very bad condition when received. Those few, how- 
ever, were covered with fine, large berries of good quality. 


BLACKBERRIES. 


Owing to the very bad condition of our first setting when re- 
ceived very few lived. Those few, however, made excellent 
growth; they were covered with earth last winter, came out this 
spring in excellent condition and should give a fine crop another 
year. The variety is Snyder. Last spring we planted Ancient 
Briton and Stone’s Hardy, both of which have grown very well 
during the summer. There is scarcely any doubt but that 
all these varieties, with proper protection, will be successful 
here. 


CURRANTS. 


We have fruited this year Red and White Dutch and Blaek 
Naples currants. Red Dutch, one of the oldest varieties known, 
remains one of the best for general culture. It is a great bearer 
and stands the neglect, to which the currant bushes are usually 
doomed, better than any other sort. We have added this 'year 
Stewart’s Seedling and Fay’s Prolific, both of which have done 
well, Stewart’s being the more rapid grower. 


CONCLUSION. 


In this experimental station we have just got barely ready for 
work. The state passed a law two years ago requiring the board 


_ of regents to establish a state experimental station. But as yet 


no appropriation has been made to meet-the expenses of this ex- 
perimeptal work and we have done the best2we could with the 
means at our command. This meeting should pass alresolution 
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asking the legislature to take action looking to the support and _ 
equipment of our experiment station; the results would inure 
greatly to the benefit of the people of the state. In view of the 
importance of this matter I submit to you if it is not proper that 
this work should be urged to its fullest degree of development; 
give us $5,000 and we will show better results. We want intel- 
ligent laborers; we have to label everything carefully but we 
don’t want to put a ‘bell on a burbank;” they should know ~ 
these different varieties at sight, and be able to pick out a Weal- 
thy from five hundred other varieties. Great care is required 
in making these experiments in order to be of value. It is not 
expected that it will be profitable work except in the results in 
general. 


Mr. J. M. Smith. In regard to the Black Walnut my impres- 
sion is they will be found to grow well for a few years and then 
to fail; this has been the experience of some friends of mine. 
Their native habitat is further south where the winters are 
warmer. 

Prof. Porter. I am a little doubtful of success with them, but 
we propose in a small way to continue to experiment. 

Mr. Sias. JI have found a black walnut tree in this State that 
was about four feet in diameter, and there were many of smaller 
size. 

Mr. ©. L. Smith. There are many of them growing in Rice 
County. But I have tried to raise trees from Illinois seed and 
failed. 

Mr. Hoxie. They grow well in Brown County, Wisconsin, and 
T have seen them planted by the roadside. 

Mr. Gould. Black Walnut does well in some sections of the 
State. Jt grows very readily in Le Sueur County. <A party 
at Waterville gathered twenty-five bushels of nuts one season. 

President Elliot said he had had experience with the Black 
Walnut; it was necessary to use Northern seed to propagate 
from. There used to be a good deal of the timber in our native 
forests. 


The following interesting paper was contributed by Mr. Lue- 
dloff in lieu of a report on fruit growing: 
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THE USE OF FORESTS. 


By Chas. Luedloff, Carver. 


The forests are the most beautiful ornaments of a country. 
Even if their use for mankind and their signification in the econ- 
omy of nature need to be proposed, still they remain the most 
beautiful pictures in the country; the most magnificent construe- 
tions of the vegetable world, the graceful halls in which one will- 
ingly tarries. The living monuments of the fathers, the stately 
trees, they have another purpose than merely to become a source 
of income. The hearts of the travelers and invalids rejoice as 
they throng the threshold of the forest, and the multitude would 
rather celebrate their festivals under the canopy of the worthy 
old trees than in moist halls or under tents. It will be entirely 
suitable to show how the forest has both a direct and an indirect 
use, inasmuch as very many people are still under the influence 
of the tradition of the claim period, and feel themselves justified 
in destroying the forest although the circumstances have very 
much changed. The nearer the people are to those primitive 
circumstances, the more inconsiderately is the forest made use 
of, not only, indeed, in an improper, but also in a proper man- 
ner. The latter takes place where the frequently misunderstood 
idea of freedom and the misunderstanding of the peculiarities of 
the forest have united to enable the possessors of the forest to 
dispose of it as they please — a mistake against which the Swiss 
have guarded themselves. There the owners of the forest, when 
they make use of it, are obliged to reflect upon the effect that its 
destruction will have upon the country. 

An indirect use of the forest is the compacting of the soil. 
The roots of the trees become united with the surface soil, which 
prevents the washing away of the fine soil. Whenever this is 
exposed it is washed away into the valleys. Gutters are formed 
which become deeper and wider from time to time, so that finally 
only the bare rocks are to be seen. The earth and gravel that 
has been washed away remains in the valley and renders it un- 
productive (vide California), or they are carried still further and 
fill the beds of streams. They cause inundations, and in order 
that they may be averted a great expense for dams and for their 
repair is entailed. The forest serves to compact a loose, sandy 
soil and make it useful, which would otherwise be unproductive. 
The sections of cultivated land contiguous to forests are pro- 
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tected from dry winds on the lowland and from avalanches on the 
upland. 

Experience has shown that denuded countries suffer more from 
storms than do those where the forests have remained standing, 
and that farm and garden crops become uncertain. As soon as 
the plateau became covered with trees, the ground could be 
profitably cultivated. Normandy, in France, is an example of 
this. 

The forest, also, has a positive effect on the climate and on the 
heat. Itserves to prevent extremes. With regard to its effect 
on hail storms nothing definite has been ascertained. It was ob- 
served in France at a certain time that a hail storm raged with 
great fury until it reached a pine forest, when the hail stones 
ceased to fall, but began falling again when a section of country 
was reached where there was no forest. An ordinary forest has 
not as much power in this respect as a pine forest. 

The influence of the forest in the moisture of the air, on the 
amount of rain-fall and on the dew is of untold significance. 
Exact examination has shown that the atmosphere in and near 
a forest ismore moist than elsewhere. How dew, mistand rain are 
formed can be seen in the forest on adampsummer’s day. Here 
and there small clouds of mist become visible, which grow | 
larger and larger and cover more and more of the forest streams. 
Along on the plateau this occurs much later or not at all. The 
most important use of the forest consists in the regulation of 
the water courses above and under the surface, especially in the 
mountains and high land, but also in the lowland. ‘The springs 
and streams depend upon the forest. This was demonstrated on 
my farm. As Iwas walking along the edge of the forest I un- 
expectedly stepped into a spring which was hidden by grass. 
Years afterwards a house was built near this place and from the 
spring the water was to be obtained. But there was no water 
to be found owing to the cutting down of the trees. 

The water supply is kept up by the water forcing its way 
along the roots of the dead and living trees. With regard to 
the quantity of water ina country of forests and in one where 
there are none, I have noticed this statement somewhere: If 
there is a quantity of water beneath the soil covered with litter, 
and the water be represented by 100, then there will flow into 
the strata the quantity of water that can be represented by 
85.8 beneath the littered surface, whereas the water from the 
unlittered surface would be represented by 56.5. These figure 
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show that the water supply in a forest is slower but more dura- 


- ble, equal and copious than in open, forest-covered regions. 


The forest has an influence on the flow of water above ground. 
The moss, vegetable growth and layer of leaves aid in restrain- 
ing and regulating the onward flow. This occurs only on the 
mountains and in the high land. The opposite is not the case at 
such places. Government Officer Growig has made the follow- 
ing observations with regard to the relation of the water to the 
moss in the forest: Five ounces of dry moss were placed under 
water, and in the first minute they absorbed 30 ounces of the 
water, and in the following 9 minutes 1: more ounces. A quan- 
tity of moss of this sort would then contain at least 4.47 more 
rainwater. In the mountains the quantity would be 10 m.m., 
not including what would be retained between the stems and 
twigs of the moss by capillary action. On account of this a 
forest thus covered would have a water strata of 2-3.¢. m. in a 
short time. 

A forest a quarter of a mile long can retain from 1,000,000 to 
1,500,000 ¢.b.m. of water. The author remarks the following: 
In many instances a difference of 20-30 c. b. m. in the water flow 
in a second on the surface for a quarter of a mile, will decide 
whether high water will be injurious or not. The treeless sur- 
face will yield from 20-50 c.b.m. fifteen hours sooner than the 
one covered with forest. If one remembers that the floods are 
mostly of short duration, then it will be discovered that the 
water stratain a moss-covered declivity hasan important function 
toperform. Wherethe forestshould be naturally,itshould be pre- 
served and cared for. The height which would otherwise be un- 
productive, the steep declivity will be of benefit to the water 
surface. 

There are undisputably proven cases on record where the 
removing of the forest or the planting of trees has an effect 
on the water supply. They are somewhat scarce. They are ob- 
servable only occasionally. In France and in Switzerland there 
are such examples. In consequence of the cutting away of the 
forests theflow of water became so irregular that the factories had 
to remain idle during alarge part of the year. As soon, however, 
as the forests grew, this condition was changed. Just how much 
influence the forests have upon the general health has not been 
shown. Itis desirable that the mountains and slopes be covered 
with forests on accouut of their effect on the climate. The 
surface should be used for general culture. This would nat- 
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urally be the case, and yet a third or a fourth should be devoted 
to forest culture. That the country can {not flourish without 


timber should be known by every farmer. Let every one be en- - 


gaged in planting trees and extending timber culture, not only 
because it will benefit the present generation but because its 
effect will be lasting and of benefit to generations to come. 


EXPERIMENT STATION AT MINNESOTA CITY. 


By O. M. Lord, Superintendent. 


The appointment of these stations by the State Horticultural 
Society was no doubt one step in the right direction. Reliable 
information in regard to new fruits is difficult to obtain, and the 


best manner of cultivating such as we have, can not be deter-— 


mined without thoroughly testing under different conditions of 
soil, location, and methods. 

When this work reaches its highest point of usefulness, we 
shall be able to plant with some assurance, of success; instead of 
wasting time, money and labor, with what is worthless when 
grown, or with what will be likely to result in failure if ever so 
desirable. The results of some experiments have become of very 
great importance, having changed the entire character of some 


productions. Notable examples are the Early Rose potato, the | 


Concord Grape, The Wilson and Cresent strawberries, ete. 

These stations having been organized by the State Society are 
supposed to be largely engaged in the interests of the public; but 
having barely entered the formative stage, no great progress has 
been made, and consequently no elaborate report can be ex- 
pected. One of the first difficulties we meet is the want of means. 
New fruits cannot be had without money, and we do not know 
that the results will justify the outlay. It may be well for the 
Society to indicate, by resolution or otherwise, what means are 
to be used and what course is to be pursued on the part of these 
stations; that we may have some uniformity of action, and also 
be informed as to the direction of our individual efforts. Methods 
of culture may be left entirely to the experimenter, but varie- 
ties may well be considered by the Society, and distributed ac- 
cording to location, facilities, etc. In addition to the general 
culture required, each station might be given a specialty if 
thought best. 

As no instructions have been given, and as a matter of taste 
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and convenience, this place has been started with native plums. 
as a specialty. About twenty varieties are now growing. Ad- 
ditions were made last spring of Prunus Simoni, Mariana, Rob- 
inson and some others without names, but having some local cel- 
ebrity. 

In a late report, Prof. J. L. Budd says: ‘‘ Whoever grows 
Prunus Simoni, expecting a good dessert plum, will be disap- 
pointed, but it is very good for cooking.’ It is doubtful if 
this plum will stand our climate. We have a good list of natives, 
excellent for cooking, but notvery desirable for general planting. 
From present appearances, none of the Chickasaws will succeed. 
as well as the De Soto and several others of this vicinity. 


EXPERIMENT STATION AT ROCHESTER. 


By A. W. Sias, Superintendent. 
Mr. President: 


In referring to my report of this station, made a year ago, I 
see I made a mistake in not heading it ‘‘d4n Obituary Notice.”’ 

The mortality was so sweeping in its results two years ago that 
we have but little to report upon at this time. But in this great 
loss we are again forcibly reminded of that saying, so full of 
meaning to the intelligent horticulturist, ‘‘the survival of the 
fittest.”” We are also reminded of another saying sometimes 
found in obituaries, viz.: ‘‘ Death loves a shining mark.’’ This 
also has great weight and significance with observant students 
of our Northern trees and plants. If you happen to have a tree 
in your orchard that has a thin leaf, with no hirsuteness about 
it, one that the sun can shine clear through with no obstacles in 
the way, then rest assured, ‘‘death loves that shining mark and 
will close its arms around it.’’ 

Without stopping to itemize, will say that all of our trees with 
thick pubescent leaves came through the severe winter two years 
ago in good shape, and have behaved first rate ever since, not- 
withstanding they had to pass through a ‘‘fiery ordeal’’ last 
summer. Such trees are equal to every emergency. 

The thick leaves of such hardy American seedlings as McMahon 
White, Giant Swaar, Brett Seedling and some others would indi- 
cate Russian blood. The Brett Seedlings are straight, fine- 
growing trees, and promise well. They are supposed to be from 
the seed of Talmon Sweeting, fertilized by Duchess. The tree of 
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McMahon White resembles the American Golden Russet very 
much, while the leaf would pass for a good Russian. 

Please to bear with your servant while he gives a little ‘‘ fath- 
erly advice” to other experimental stations. It is this — put in all 
the time you can possibly afford to do in growing all the different 
varieties of fruit that are hardy in our climate from seed, and as 
far as possible, select your seed from thornless varieties. Let the 
apple seed come from the thickest and most pubescent-leaved 
tree, providing the fruit is good, and if the leaves are of an up- 
right habit, all the better. 

I discovered a thornless blackberry in our county last fall, 
hardy enough to carry a good crop without having been covered. 
_ Tam in correspondence with a certain horticulturist at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, who claims to have a collection of over forty varieties 
of the blackberry, and [have made arrangements with him to fur- 
nish me with a start of each of his thornless varieties, and also 
the Lucretia Dewberry from the original stock, so in the spring 
I am in hopes to be in condition to make a specialty of thornless 
blackberries. 

We also have received a few plants of the Hardy Blackberry 
for experiment from DeWain Cook, of Cottonwood County, Min- 
nesota. 

F. K. Phoenix, the veteran pomologist of Wisconsin, had the 
kindness to donate a few choice new varietes of the apple for my 
experimental station, a year ago last fall. Among them were 
Shields’ Crab, Stubbs, Rucker, and others. They appear to be 
hardy and all right, so far. 

The Ostheim Cherry, from Chas. Luedloff, is still in a flourish- 
ing condition. American Yew is a hardy, native dwarf. I set 
a plant of it in an exposed place on my grounds some twenty 
years ago. It lived several years, and fruited, but finally died, 
as I believe from drought. So last year I set several more, but 
put them where they were well shaded by large evergreens. In 
such situations I have no doubt they will do well, especially if 
kept mulched. 

We have a fine lot of yearling Shellbark hickory trees, grown 
from a basket of nuts sent us by John 8. Harris, and grown on 
his grounds, and said to be superior to the ordinary hickory. 

D. 8. Grimes, of Denver, Col., who gave us such an interest- 
ing and instructive paper for our last report on ‘‘Coniferous 
Trees of the Rocky Mountains,”’ also gave us at our state fair 
and at the Southern Minnesota fair, at Rochester, some of the 
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most remarkable ‘‘object lessons’? consisting of exoginous 
plants, the best fitted by nature to withstand a long and severe 
drought of anything, perhaps, we have ever seen. I allude to 
his splendid exhibit of many varieties of the Cactus family from 
Mexico and Colorado. It occurred to us that we might possibly 
get a good suggestion from these ‘*‘ Children of the Sun,’ in re- 
gard to what sort of a leaf we wanted in an arid situation for 
orchards. But come to look the subject up we find there are five 
hundred species of the Cactacez, all natives of America, and 
most of them leafless. But in lieu of leaves they have clusters 
of hairs or prickles in great and ‘‘touch-me-not’’ abundanee, as 
many of you know to your sorrow and your neighbor’s delight. 

Now, it is well known that the most of our Northern trees 
and plants would die if deprived of their ‘‘summer clothing ”’ 
(their leaves) for a single season, hence the question arises to 
one of limited botanical knowledge, whether these little hairs, or 
prickles, possess the characteristics of ordinary leaves and per- 
form any or all of their vegetable functions? This question is 
intended to show, first that people who have not made a regular 
study of botany, and have no five hundred-dollar-microscope to 
aid them, know but little about leaves or their uses; second, to 
show the necessity of appointing at this meeting a committee of 
at least one scientific botanist to give us next winter a paper on 
leaves, showing the comparative value of thick and thin leaves, 
ete. ; 

Robert Douglas is doing a most praiseworthy work in intro- 
ducing into this Northwestern country hardy evergreens from 
the Rocky Mountains. Lput on trial at this station, last spring, 
one hundred each of Picea, Pungens and Abies Douglasii from 
his collection of seedlings, with satisfactory results. 


EXPERIMENT STATION AT LA CRESCENT. ’ 
By J. S. Harris, Superintendent. 


Mr. President and Members of the State Horticultural Society: 

I can only report that we are making progress slowly. We 
have made but few additions to the varieties under trial since 
the report rendered at the last annual meeting. Among such 
are a few trees of Ostheim Cherries from Chas. Luedloff, doing 
well. Put ina few cions of Dartt’s hybrid apple; doing well. 
General Le Due’s favorite plum, top worked on wild native, has 
done very well. 
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Have not made any additions to the Russian or seedling varie- 
ties of apples, except one tree of Gideons. Of the varieties 
reported last year none seemed to be injured by frost last 
winter, although upon one day the mercury reached as low a 
point as any time in twenty years. 

The Giant Swaar, Rollins’ Pippin, Wabasha and MeMahon’s 
White appear to have ripened up the season’s growth as wellas 
the Wealthy, Red and the Yellow Anis and one or two other 
varieties of Russians, from Sias, appear to be in the finest 
possible condition and I think some of them will show fruit the 
coming season. Of the Russian trees procured from the Iowa 
Horticultural station, thirteen varieties in all, a few have made 
a fair season’s growth, while some are not perceptibly larger 
than when planted two years since. Of Ostrokoff’s Glass, four 
trees have made the finest growth of any, and of the Antonovka, 
four trees, the next best, of the Anis family nearly as good. 


SMALL FRUITS. 


The Cuthbert raspberry produced a fair crop of fruit without 
having had winter protection, and we have left a portion of 
them up again this winter to continue the comparison of hardi. 
ness with the Turner. When frosts set in they were well filled 
with blossoms and fruit in various stages of growth, which was 
probably caused by their starting into growth after being pre- 
maturely ripened up by the drought. With the Turners, but few 
canes had made asecond growth. We are satisfied that both 
varieties are better in this climate for having winter pro- 
tection. Blackberries were laid down and lightly covered 
with soil, and, although considerably injured by the drought, 
fruited very well; Snyder being several days the earliest, 
gave the most fruit. Ancient Briton gave the best quality 
of fruit at the first pickings, and but for the drought would have 
yielded the most. Stone’s Hardy was the latest and poorest of 
all; but had we been favored with rain would probably have 
matured a fair crop. Our two plants of Wilson Junior black- 
berry were very unsatisfactory. They bloomed well, but did 
not seem to get properly fertilized, and did not mature a perfect 
berry. Weare well pleased with the Ohio raspberry and think 
it promises well for the clay loam soils of this part of the State. 

A few one-year root grafts of the Brett seedling apples win- 
tered well, and the variety named Hart is making a strong, 
vigorous growth. 
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In strawberries the old Ironclad was the earliest to ripen and 
the first berries were fine, but the main crop was cut short by 
the drought. The Foundling appeared to resist the drought best 
of all, and retained the vigor of the plants to the last, but we have 
too few plants to decide upon its merits. Sharpless and Cum- 
berland Triumph were very nearly a failure; Jas. Vick better 
than the previous year but hardly satisfactory. The Crescent, 
fertilized with Old Ironclad and Wilson, gave the best results 
of all. 

PLUMS. 


Our native plum trees are all doing well. The De Soto bore 
some fine fruit which was awarded the first premium at the state 
fair. It is a good fruit and has been sufficiently tested to war- 
rant its being recommended for general cultivation in the east- 
ern and southern parts of the State. 

Our facilities for testing varieties and conducting experiments 
are better than ever before, and we intend, as. fast as possible, 
to secure every variety of native plum, and in conjunction with 
O. M. Lord, of Minnesota City, whose soil is very different from 
ours, to give them a most thorough trial, and also to commence 
raising seedlings from them, selecting with the view of originat- 
ing improved varieties. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 


In closing our report we take the opportunity to urge the 
establishment of more systematic experiment stations for the 
testing of varieties upon varied soils and assigning to different 
individuals such portions of the work as they seem best fitted for 
conducting and would request detailed written annual reports 
from each. Thus far our experimental work has been a labor of 
love, performed at private expense by generous individuals who 
could ill afford it. : 

Our State is rapidly increasing in population and wealth, and 
good fruit in abundance is one of the prime requisites of happi- 
ness and prosperity, costing too much to be imported from 
other states. In view of this fact we ought to be able to induce 
our state legislature at the present session to increase the ap- 
propriations to our State Horticultural Society that the stations 
might be increased and the line of work extended. Trees, 
shrubs, plants and seeds ought to be furnished to these stations 
without cost to the managers, and the Society ought also to be 
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able to offer premiums to encourage the production of new seed- 
ling varieties, the planting of groves and shelter belts and the 
outward ornamentation of school and other public grounds, and 
even farmers’ homes. All of which is respectfully submitted. 


- 


CARVER COUNTY EXPERIMENT STATION. 
By Andrew Peterson, Superintendent. 


I can not send any apples to the exhibition to be held by the 
Society in St. Paul, because they are all gone. Apples don’t 
keep this winter as well as they used to do. I don’t know what 
is the reason; I kept them in the usual way, and they were all 
rotten at Christmas time. 

As I am not well enough to come to the meeting myself, [have 
to give a written report concerning fruit, but I have not any re- 
port of particular value to give. The Russian Hibernal, Ostro- 
koff’s Glass, Charlamoff, and Winter Lowland as usual bore a 
heavy crop of fruit. The Christmas apple, Red Cheeked, did not 
bear so much. Winter Pear tree is half dead, but had a heavy 
crop of large-sized, middling good fruit. Duchess had a heavy 
crop; some of the trees are damaged a good deal, but some of 
them will recover. All the Wealthys are half dead and the 
apples were very small and don’t keep as long as usual. 


SMALL FRUIT. 


Raspberries — Philadelphia and Turner had a very nice and 
heavy crop this year. 

Strawberries — Wilson: I never had so nice and heavy a crop 
of them before. Ithink that was dependent on the manuring I 
gave them from the chicken house. 

All the young trees of the new Russians, about thirty-five 
varieties, look very nice; also the Russian pear trees show no 
damage yet. Among the sixty varieties imported from Sweden. 
there is only one among them which is hardy enough for Minne- 
sota climate. 


EXPERIMENT STATION AT LITCHFIELD. 
By G. W. Fuller, Superintendent. 
The only cions received for trial were from the Russians, ob- 


tained from Mr. Andrew Peterson three years ago by Mr. 
Gibbs. These thus far have proven perfectly hardy. 
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and a credit to the State they would favor the adoption of the 


Some of the fruit and forest trees from Prof. J. L. Budd, of 
Ames, Iowa., are very promising, but it is too soon to estimate 
their real value. We propose still to ‘experiment.’ 


EXPERIMENT STATION AT MOORHEAD. 
By R. M. Probstfield, Superintendent. 


In explanation of my meagre report this year I would refer 
you to my report in 1886 (see page 332, volume 14, of the Society. ) 


RUSSIAN VARIETIES. 


In regard to the varieties of Russian apple trees on trial at 
this station, I would state that in addition thereto I received 
from Prof. J. L. Budd, of the lowa Agricultural College, Ames, 
Iowa, the following varieties of Russian apple trees: Two, 30 
M.; Five, 1599; Five, +984; Three, *200; Ten, 26 M. 

All those trees have done well, notwithstanding the dry, hot 
summer. They went into winter quarters with wood well 
ripened up, but it is impossible to state at this date what effect 
this cold winter had on them, but on examination of them [| 
have great hopes for all, including those received from A. W. 
Sias and A. G. Tuttle. 

Transcendents bore a heavy crop last summer, but the blight 
is thinning them out very fast. I am now corresponding with 
Chas. Luedloff, of Carver, and he offers to send me his entire col- 
lection if I promise to undertake the task of testing them. 


SMALL FRUIT. 


Raspberries (Turner’s Red) came out all right from the winter 
but bore no ripe fruit on account of heat and drought last sum- 
mer. 

Currants (Red and White Dutch), good crop; have no others 
in bearing so far. 

Strawberries having failed with me on account of hot, dry 
winds at the critical time in summers of 1883, 1884 and 1885, 
have abandoned their culture, but there is no trouble to winter 
them with very slight covering. 


' EXPLANATION.— 30M., M. means Moscow importation; a star (*) indicates Prof. Budd’s numbers, 


and dagger (+), Department of Agriculture numbers, as given in Iowa Agricultural College: 
Bulletin, by Prof. Budd. 
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Gooseberries I abandoned; had Houghton’s Seedling; they did — 
well for about three years, but the winter of 1884-5 was too much 
for them. They sprouted from the root again, but I considered 
their place worth more than the berries, and dug them out. I 
would not discourage whoever wants to try them. I think they 
are hardy enough for most winters we have here. 

I have also the Cottage and Coe grapes from Prof. Budd. Out 
of ten set seven lived last summer; but they did not ripen their 
wood well last summer — planted in May, 1886. When I covered 
them, November lst, they looked badly. Can not tell how 
they will come out. Am of opinion that it is safe to cover 
grape vines here about October 20th. 

I will here add that I have great faith for the hardiest Russian 
apples in this climate. 


STATE EXPERIMENT STATION. 


Mr. Cutler presented the following preamble and resolution 
and moved its adoption: 

WHEREAS, The legislature of Minnesota at its last session passed a law, requiring the regents 
of the State University to establish an agricultural experiment station in connection with the 
college of agriculture of that institution; and < 

Wuereas, Suchan experiment station has been established and put into successful operation 
and the work then begun promises to be of the greatest advantage to ali departments of agri- 
eultural work, and 

WHEREAS, This work has been performed under difficulties, owing to a want ofspecilic appro, 
priations. Therefore be it 

Resolved, That this Society earnestly request the legislature to make such provision for this 
station as will enable it to perform such work in original investigation and experiment as will 
keep our State abreast of the communities in everything pertaining to agriculture. 


Mr. Cutler stated there had been a feeling manifested in cer- 
tain directions that no benefit was being derived from the agri- ; 
cultural college of the State University and in favor of a separa- 
tion of the two institutions, and referred to the action taken in 
this regard by the State Farmers Alliance; a desire was expressed 
that something practical and tangible should be accomplished; 
as a member of that organization he had voted for such separa- 
tion. The agitation of the subject would perhaps prove a bene- 
fit, as there had been a change of sentiment with regard to this . 
matter. It was believed that something tangible would be 
secured from the agricultural college as at present conducted; 
otherwise there would be a separation, or the institution would 
be abolished. He agreed with what had been said by President 
Northrop that there were too many state institutions. With 
proper legislation to facilitate the work and plans of the agricul- 
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tural college he thought practical results would be speedily 
secured. 

Mr. Dartt thought there should be action taken in this matter 
without delay. 

Mr. Gould said it was best not to make haste too rapidly in 
this matter, and it was better to see where we were likely to land 
before ‘‘ we jump.’ He was not prepared to vote for the resolu- 
tion at present. 

Mr. C. L. Smith said nothing was to be gained by delay. No 
reading and thinking man who had given the subject attention 
could have failed to comprehend the situation. The question as 
to the propriety of a separation of the agricultural college and 
the university had been thoroughly agitated. If the members 
of the Society were in favor of the legislature giving encourage- 
ment and support to the experiment station to make it a success 
resolution; if on the other hand they were in favor of tying the 
hands of its superintendent so that he could accomplish nothing 
they would oppose it. For one he was in favor of its adoption. 

Prof. Porter said the state legislature had passed a law requir- 
ing the establishment of the experimental station but had thus 
far failed to make an appropriation for carrying on its work. 
Other states were aiding similar stations by liberal appropria- 
tions, and there was no other way to give it the efficiency for ac- 
complishing the work required except by the methods indicated. 

The resolution was adopted. 

Reports from members of the General Fruit Committee being 
in order the following were presented: 


REPORT FROM WABASHA COUNTY. 
By Sydney Corp, Hammond. 


S. D. Hillman, Secretary, ete.: 


As a report is desired from me with regard to my method of 
preserving fruit Isend you the following: I can only account 
for my apples keeping well by the plan I follow of picking and 
preserving them. Owing to the hot, dry weather, which ad- 
- yanced the ripening process, they have not kept as well as usual 
this season; and they may have been left on the trees too long be- 
fore gathering them. | 

My way of gathering my winter apples is to go over the trees 
about three times, first picking the apples that grow in the sun 
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and are ripe; then ina week or so to go over them again, gather- 
ing those that have ripened, letting those in the shade and on 
the under side of the trees stay till they are ripe. One needs to 
exercise care that they do not get too ripe, for I think here is 
where we sometimes make a serious mistake. 

Again, if we gather all the apples on a tree at the same time, 
especially the Wealthy, about one-third of them will usually be 
found to be too ripe to keep for any considerable length of time, 
while another third will be so green as to lack in flavor. 

I prefer putting my apples in a cool, dry cellar, as soon as 
gathered. My cellar has a thick stone wall outside and is lined 
on the inside with one thickness of brick, with some two inches 
of air space between the walls. 

I have kept Wealthy and McMahon White apples in my cel- 
lar, in good condition, until well into the summer months. 


REPORT FROM FREEBORN COUNTY. 
By Clarence Wedge, Albert Lea. 


My report as member of the General Fruit Committee can not 
rank with the reports of those who make the growing of fruits 
and flowers a specialty, but must rather be considered as the ob- 
servations of one who, although keenly interested in hortiecul- 
ture, depends for his livelihood upon the general products of the 
farm. 

The seedling orchards of this county have proved a complete 
failure. Ihave seen and heard of a great many seediings but do 
not know of one that to-day is worthy of mention. Indeed of 
standard apples there is but one that stands the test of time and 
is everywhere a success, and that is the Duchess. 

And now, since we have no way of judging of the future but 
by the past, and since in the past everything of value has come 
to us from Russia, will it not be wise in us to pin our faith to 
that noble list of apples which has lately come to us from the 
‘Upper Mississippi Valley’? of Europe? 

This endless experimenting without results is wearing out the 
patience of our planters. Some of these new Russians are pretty 
well out of the experimental stage even in this country. Why 
should we not accept the work of centuries which the Musco- 
vite has sent to us, and with this firm foundation go on improv- 
ing? 
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GRAPES. 


Our grapes were a very complete success last season. We have 
about one hundred and twenty-five vines planted, about two- 
thirds of them in bearing. Agawam, Massasoit, Lindley, Cham- 
pion, Moore’s Karly, Delaware, Concord, Cottage and other vari- 
eties are represented, and have fruited. If I was limited to one 
variety I should choose the Cottage, a sweet, meaty grape re- 
sembling the Concord in style of growth and very much earlier, 
Of the above varieties the Concord ripened the last of all, and in 
most seasons barely escapes the first freeze. My method of rais- 
ing grapes is the simplest possible, and consists in a word of a 
sunny spot, cultivation as for corn, a wire fence trellis, cane re- 
newal pruning, summer pinching back to the third bunch, cov- 
ering with a little dirt for winter, and last, but not least, standard 
varieties. 

I find that one of the great drawbacks to the success of this 
fruit among the farmers is their habit of buying one or two 
vines, at a dollar or two apiece, of some of the new varieties that 
no one, not already well supplied with fruit, has any business to 
experiment with. 

Another reason why more grape vines are not planted is the 
idea generally had that deep trenching and manuring, and a deep 
insight into the mysterious art of pruning are necessary; while 
in fact very simple methods are quite successful. 

My advice to farmers would be to plant in a sunny, moder- 
ately rich soil, a dozen vines of Concord, Cottage, Worden, or 
Moore’s Early, eight feet apart each way, to make the acquaint- 
ance of his nearest grower, look over his vines, young and old, and 
he will soon get the few ideas necessary for him to raise enough 
of this luscious fruit for his family supply. 

In these days, when old Borealis is ruling with a high hand, 
driving the cattle to their shed and the farmer to his fireside, 
and piling up snowy monuments to his fury, let us think how we 
can raise barriers to his authority, and resist his cruel monopoly. 
Some few have had the shrewdness and energy to oppose great 
banks of pines and spruces to this wintry foe, and now they and 
theirs live in quiet content with the healthful climate of our 
State. We must ‘‘educate the masses’’ on this subject. The 
natural winter climate of the prairies of Minnesota is a howling 
wilderness of snow and ice; under the protection of evergreens 
the same situations are sunny, quiet, and only 40° below. 
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REPORT FROM CHIPPEWA COUNTY. 
By O. E. Saunders, Granite Falls. 


I regret very much that I am unable to attend the meeting of 
the Society, but duty calls me elsewhere. I notice that a report 
is expected from me, so I send a brief one. 

The past season was a severe one on fruit in this section. The 
severe drought came on so early in the season that it was disas- 
trous to both plant and fruit. A very large per cent of newly 
set plants and trees were killed outright, as they dried up before 
they had become established. In favorable locations the straw- 
berry crop was good, but in dry situations it was much injured. 

Raspberry canes, especially the reds, were badly killed back, 
which weakened them so that they were not able to set a heavy 
crop, and the drought: prevented the perfection of much that 
was set. In the early spring the’cnaes looked all right and gave 
promise of a good crop, but in April we had one or two very hot 
days, and afterward they failed to start on the upper parts. We 
think this was more probably the cause of killing than the win- 
ter. 

Currants and gooseberries gave a heavy crop. 

There are but few. grapes in bearing hereabouts, but they give 
promise of doing well under proper conditions and care. 

Apple trees came through the winter in fair condition, and 
have done fairly well through the season. But few standards- 
are in bearing, yet we are still planting, and hope to make apple 
growing something of a success. We do not get very jubilant, 
over the prospect; but, on the other hand, we do not despair of 
success. Weare endeavoring to study the conditions that sur- 
rounds us horticulturally, that we may make our labors a success, 
Of one thing we are very sure — no country can excel in quality 
and flavor Minnesota small fruits; so if the apple problem re- 
mains unsolved, we are not to be deprived of all home-grown 
fruits. Success to the ‘‘State Horticultural Society.” 


REPORT FROM MEEKER COUNTY. 
By G. W. Fuller, Litchfield. 


The past season, has been avery successful one with every- 
thing except the raspberries. For the first time the Turner 
failed us. The winter did not seem severe, but there was 
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something about the spring that destroyed the fruit and most of 
the bushes. In a few localities they escaped injury and bore 
well. 

We had full cropsof Early Strawberry, Transcendents, Beach’s 
Sweet and Minnesota crabs, a very few Duchess and still fewer 
Wealthies. 

Currants, gooseberries and strawberries were abundant and 
brought good prices. 


REPORT FROM MURRAY COUNTY. 
By O. F.:Norwood, Balaton. 


The past season was avery dry one with us, and it seemed 
that everything would be dried and burned up, but the apple 
trees tried to outdo each other in producing a big crop. We 
think well of the Transcendent. Each recurring year it brings 
its large crop and this year the trees could hardly carry their 
load. Currants, raspberries and gooseberries were a light crop, 
but strawberries were nevergbetter with us, but we made one 
discovery this year, that turkeys cannot be raised profitably 
on strawberries, so have abandoned the turkey industry and in- 
tend holding on to the strawberries. Grapes a light crop and 
of imperfect fruit owing to a heavy frost the latter part of May. 

I will say in conclusion, that we feel very much encouraged by 
the fact that every tree and bush we have yet planted have 
grown well, and show no damage from either cold or heat. We 
shall keep on adding to our collection as fastas we can. Have on 
hand for spring planting eight of Gideon’s seedlings and ten of 
different kinds of the Russians from Mr. Tuttle and expect to 
add about sixty more different Russians before planting time. 


REPORT FROM RICE COUNTY. 
By L. E. Day, Farmington. 


Mr. PRESIDENT: I have-no written report and will makea 
short verbal one. Of standard fruits in our district the past 
year, the Duchess gave us a heavy crop. The few trees of 
Wealthy that stood the test winter bore a few apples, but 
there are very few trees that were uninjured, and the most of 
them were killed outright. 

Hysrips, Transcendents and Hyslops were a very poor crop. 
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The Minnesota and Maiden Blush, Quaker Beauty and Beach’s 
Sweet, all produced a fair crop, especially Minnesota. This 
may be opposed to the ideas of others, but I find the Minnesota 
in the vicinity of Castle Rock has been producing well for sev- 
eral years and appears to be very hardy. 


SMALL FRUIT. 


We had an abundance of strawberries. Raspberries did not | 


seem to winter-kill but produced very fairly. Of the blackecaps, 

the Gregg has done remarkably well with us, and also some 
other varieties mentioned here. I have one variety called the 
Elmira, a seedling originated by Rev. M. L. Tibbets, which I 
consider about the best variety on my grounds. 


REPORT FROM WASHINGTON COUNTY. 
By M. C. Bunnell, Newport. 


Mr. PRESIDENT: I have no written report. During the past 
year, from what I have observed during my travels through 
the counties of Washington, Ragnsey and Dakota, I find the 
principal variety of standard apple to be the Duchess. 
Wealthy was very badly injured by our hard winter of two 
years ago. Some orchards in the town of Woodbury bore good 
crops—one about fifty bushels of apples. I find Whitney is 
doing about as well as any variety planted in this vicinity. 

A good many farmers are considerably discouraged with stan- 
dard apples while others are re-placing their dead trees. As 
regards the crab species, Transcendent bore well, but the fruit 
did not bring a very large price; Hyslops brought a far better 
price than Transcendents, although the former did not stand 


well for hardiness. 
PLUMS. 


As regards plums, De Soto and Weaver give the best satisfac- 
tion of any variety planted in those counties and I am experi- 
menting with them considerably. They seem to stand our cli- 
mate and we have been much pleased with the qnality of fruit 
produced and the productiveness of the trees. 


GRAPES. 


The grape crop in many localities was very good. Mr. F. C. 
Dick, of Washington County, has been giving some attention to 
grape culture and is succeeding well with a number of the 
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Rogers varieties. I was at his place when he was gathering his 
grapes and they were very fine and large. His market is Still- 
water. 


SMALL FRUIT. 


I Jaid down my raspberries a year ago this last fall— Turners 
and Philadelphias —and of course they came out all right in the 
spring. The latter variety were badly affected by the drought 
and the fruit dried up before coming to maturity. I have Cuth- 
bert but it has not yet fruited. I find it pays to lay down the 
canes and give them protection in the winter. 

There has not been much done as yet with blackberries. Mr. 
Ford, of Newport, has one or two varieties. the Lawton and 
perhaps Ancient Briton. He gives them protection by cover- 
ing the canes. 

Of strawberries, Wilson and Crescent are the leading varieties 
in this vicinity. The crop produced was very fair, but prices 
were lower than usual. 


REPORT FROM HENNEPIN COUNTY. 
By N. J. Stubbs, Long Lake. 


The ‘‘survival of the fittest’? seems to be well illustrated in 
trying to produce ironclad varieties of apple trees that will 
withs#and the ordeal of our terrible climatic influences and is 
as true in this department of evolution as in the animal and hu- 
man kingdoms. 

History, I think, will demonstrate to anyone that wherever civ- 
ilization has planted her standard for any length of time, the pro- 
duct of the orchard and garden has likewise been found. There- 
fore, our climate can be no'exception to the general law. The com- 
ing generations will, therefore, consummate what some have so 
nobly begun. This seems to me no guess work, but a future cer- 
tainty and should encourage everyone to this end. 

I may say there has been but few apple trees planted in this 
part of the county the last year. As a standard, everything 
considered, the Duchess of Oldenburg stands at the very head; 
Wealthy next. Crab apples: Virginia, Transcendent and Whit- 
ney seem to succeed the best, and are the most valuable in order 
named. These varieties have all done very well and have borne 
some apples every year, especially when planted on high clay 
soil and heavily mulched or cultivated. If those who are grow- 
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ing apple trees knew how important a heavy mulching of chips, 
cane bagasse, or anything to hold the moisture is, it would not 
be neglected. 


SMALL FRUITS. 


Strawberries are grown more extensively here than any other 
fruit, and the industry seems to be steadily on the increase, 
withal the prices ruling so low. The last two seasons the vari- 
eties that gave the best results are Crescent seedling, Wilson, 
Capt. Jack, on clay soil; on sandy loam, Crescent, Manchester, 
fertilized with Sucker State, and Downer’s Prolific, properly fer- 
tilizing being the true secret of success with pistilate varieties. 
If we wish to be successful in growing small fruits, we must 
adopt the ‘‘intensive’’ plan, plant only what we can cultivate 
and do it well; then we may expect to command a paying price 
in our markets — not otherwise. 

So far as I have noticed, raspberry culture has not been very 
successful, in consequence of our finest berries being too tender 
to stand without winter protection. The majority of people 
think this will not pay.’ 

I was talking with a neighbor, a Swede, who had about half an 
acre of Turner and the same of Philadelphia; he gives high cul- 
tivation, keeps the hills thinned to only three canes, gives no 
winter protection; claims he obtained $5 per 24 crates for Turner. 
The Philadelphia he makes into wine that brings him $3 per 
gallon. This shows what good management and skill will ac- 
complish. 

Souhegan is the hardiest and best blackcap raspberry, that I 
have seen tried. It is very early, wonderfully prolific, and very 
good quality when fully ripe. The Marlboro has made a vigor- 
ous growth the past season and borne a few large handsome ber- 
ries which look very attractive, but in quality I call it poor. 
The Cuthbert for red and the Gregg for black, planted out and 
given good cultivation and protected over winter, will always 
command a fancy price in our markets, and will repay for the 
protection. 

Red Dutch currants for profit, certainly stands at the very head. 
Fay’s currants have borne some fruit. which is very large and 
attractive, but I doubt very much if it wiil ever supplant the old 
stand-by; its flavor is very poor; that, I think, will always pre- 
vent it from becoming popular. However, it may prove to be 
more valuable on further trial. The White Grape currant is 
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a most valuable fruit. Its beauty and excellence is not yet ap- 
preciated, [ think, here in this part of the county at least. Vice- 


_ toria has large, nice clusters, and will hang on the bushes the 


longest of any variety without taking harm. 

The currant is being planted more the last year or two and 
will always succeed better than most other fruit in consequence 
of its generosity, always giving you fruit with ever so poor treat- 
ment. I must add that Stewart’s seedling currant is likewise 
very valuable on account of its large size, good quality and pro- 
ductiveness, and will be planted largely when its value is better 


known. 
GRAPES. 


The past season has been a great year for the growth and ripe- 
ning up of grapes in Minnesota. I have been raising grapes for 
fifteen years and have not seen a better one. The season being so 
dry but little disease made its appearance on the vines. The 
Delawares still take the lead in planting for market. I think 
Moore’s Early and Worden will largely supersede the Concord 
for market in this climate. Of the newer grapes the Empire 
State, Jessica and Niagara, have made a nice growth of well- 
ripened wood, promising me some fruit another season. Butthe 
planting of the vine is limited to certain localities, and to a few 
enthusiasts who are in love with the calling; not but what our 
earliest, hardiest grapes can be grown in many localities all 
over our great State, but extra care and attention are demanded 
to succeed in this direction. 

Then let us ever encourage planting the vine both by word 
and deed, so that when our labors on earth are done we may 
know one little spot has been made more beautiful and fair by 
our having lived. 


REPORT FROM RAMSEY COUNTY. 
By Wm. E. Brimhall, St. Paul. 


Apples in this county were a light crop, rather under size and 
irregular in form. The Duchess is the hardiest variety and they 
winter kill more or less every winter. While young and healthy 
they are the most profitable fruit grown here. To grow them 
successfully requires a high location and good cultivation and 
the trunks of the trees should be shaded from the sun. A piece 
of a fence board, four feet long, sharpened and driven into the 
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ground on the south side. before freezing of the ground, answers 
a very good purpose. Wealthy comes second on the list. It 
is very productive and often overbears so as to injure the trees 
and should have its fruit thinned out well while very small. 

The two above named varieties are the only ones that I find 
pay to grow for profit. The Transcendant crab of all others is 
the best and most profitable one grown. It is hardy, bears 
young, and is what our people most universally like; more of . 
them are grown and sold in this market than all other varieties 
together. 


SMALL FRUIT. 

Strawberries came into market the twenty-ninth of May, being 
about two weeks earlier than usual. The crop was avery good one 
and the berries were as fine as can be produced in any state on 
the continent. Wilson and Crescent seedlings were the most 
abundant, old Ironclad made a very good showing; Downing on 
light soil was fine; Glendale gave a good yield, but was not a 
favorite with many. 

Of raspberries three varieties principally are grown. Phila- 
delphia for productiveness is in the lead; Turner is the sweetest; 
Cuthbert is the latest and largest but is tender and requires cov= 
ering through the winter to insure a good crop. 

Currants were a fair crop; the late varieties, such as Prince 
Albert and Long Bunch Holland, prolonged the market season 
and commanded remunerative prices; Baily’s White Sweet is 
another very productive variety and sells readily in market. 

Gooseberries are very little grown, but are considered a pay- 
ing crop, especially the American varieties, such as Houghton 
and Downing seedlings; Downing is extra large and showy. 

Grapes were a medium crop, being injured by the late frost in 
spring. The season being a long one, most varieties matured 
and ripened their fruit. Concord still holds its own place as 
the best grape for the million. Delaware is yet the best table 
grape, while Rogers No. 4. is an excellent grape worthy of more 
cultivation. Its bunches were the largest of any on my grounds; 
the berries also were very large, handsome and nice flavored. 
Also Rogers No. 33 is an excellent grape on high land; both 
should be kept well pruned and the laterals pinched back, and 
only two bunches allowed to grow on one spire. All grapes 
need a southern exposure to insure early fruit. 

Now, at this writing, as I am in San Diego, California, the 
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land of grapes and sunshine, I will say the modern style of grow- 
ing grapes is quite an improvement. The first year’s growth is 
cut back about one foot above the ground, which is as high as 
they are allowed to grow. The canes starting out on an angle 
reach the ground and produce wonderfully fine bunches resting 
on the ground, many of them, which, owing to the dryness of 
the climate and soil, do not become gritty or injured by resting 
on the soil and were as sweet and luscious as any that I have ever 
tasted. Am told that some clusters grown here weigh as high 
as eight and even twelve pounds. This is hearsay. I came 
here for the climate and the climate I feel is doing me great good. 
It is a mild, genial, health-giving, life-preserving climate. If it 
could be transported to Minnesota it would be a perfect Para- 
dise —all that heart could desire. 

Llong to be with you at your winter meeting, but health will 
not permit it. Hope your meeting will prove to be a profitable 
one. 


REPORT FROM WINONA COUNTY. 
By Wm. McHenry, St. Charles. 


Mr. President, Horticulturists and Friends: 


_As it was my misfortune not to be with you at the winter 
meeting I shall try to comply with the wishes of your secretary, 
and in as brief a manner as possible, give you a glimpse of the 

fruit crop and its prospects in this, Winona, County. There is 
perhaps no county in the State that has such a diversity of soils 
and locations as this. While in the valleys and many localities 
all the standard apple trees have succumbed to the extreme 
colds of the past, and the croaker thinks he can truthfully say 
apples can not be grown in Minnesota. 

On the ridges and in favorable localities we visited orchards 
in the fall of 1886 where we found trees of Duchess, Tetofsky, 
Wealthy, Wabasha, Rollins Russet and Pippin, loaded with fine 
fruit; and some seedlings. Many of the trees are looking healthy. 

To prove the above it was only necessary to go on our streets 
in September and see the wagon loads of apples, and in quality 
such as Michigan would be proud of, such as Duchess, Tetofsky 
and a few Wealthy. Upon interviewing our shippers we find 
that five hundred barrels were bought and shipped and as many 
more were offered, but there was no market for them even at 
twenty-five cents per bushel. The biggest humbug of the past 
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that has been played on our people is the Russian Mulberry. In 
1885 we had them grow seven feet, and the next spring they 
were dead to the ground. Last year they grew six feet, and now 
are probably dead. , 

The only fruit I have grown was on trees that were dug in the 
fall and buried over winter. They are good for nothing but to 
feed worms for silk culture; are a humbug as a fruit-producing 
or an ornamental tree. 

The drought of last May, June, July, and part of Septem- 
ber gave us avery poor berry crop. Strawberries, unless well 
mulched, were very small and of inferior quality. Crescent 
Seedling, Windsor Chief and James Vick doing the best of any 
on our grounds. Of red raspberries Turner withstood the drought 
best though Brandywine did well. Of blackcaps we had more 
dead bushes than berries. Our blackberries were the best pay- 
ing berry crop we had, as our bushes were well mulched, the dry 
weather only made the fruit small; yet we got about two hun- 
dred bushels to the acre. | For early we had the Snyder 
(medium), Stone’s Hardy (late) and Ancient Briton. We have 
the Wilson Junior blackberry and Lucretia dewberry growing, 
but have not fruited them yet. There are over one hundred 
acres in this county in strawberries, about fifty in raspberries 
and about twenty-five in blackberries. 


REPORT FROM WINONA COUNTY. 
By O. M. Lord, Minnesota City. 


The strawberry crop, on the whole, was considered a good one, 
though the late ones were somewhat damaged by drought. The 
market at all times was well supplied and prices averaged low. 
Wilsons, Crescents and Downers werethe leading varieties. Red 
raspberries were plenty and generally sold at a paying price. 
In the Winona market there was an unusual demand for Black- 
caps. Nearly all that came to market were under size and 
wanting in flavor, owing to drought. The early marketin black- 
berries was supplied by local growers, and readily sold at fifteen 
cents, but large quantities were shipped in from Wisconsin 
and Chicago and sold to the dealers at one dollar and fifty cents 
per case of sixteen quarts. 

There was a fair crop of Duchess and Tetofsky apples on the 
high or ridge land, and generally a good crop of crab apples. 
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From the sales made of small fruit plants and apple trees, in 
this county during the last year we may conclude that the peo- 
ple are not wholly discouraged in fruit raising. 

From careful inquiry it is believed the sales amounted to over 
$5,000. 

Some of this stock was worth more when delivered, than it 
will be in the future, as it was purchased of the typical tree 
peddler who, ‘‘though now lostto sight is still in memory dear.”’ 
He is, however, entitled to some credit for awakening an interest 
in fruit growing. 

Young treesand small fruit, though unprotected last winter, 
were not injured to any great extent, and from the increased 
inquiry for trees, and general interest shown in horticultural 
matters it is hoped we may reap a bountiful harvest. 


REPORT FROM HOUSTON COUNTY. 
By J. S. Harris, La Crescent. 


The season of 1886 was noted as being the dryest on record 
since the settlement of our county. Nevertheless the earth 
yielded liberally of fruits to such as had set trees and plants and 
given them good tillage. Strawberries promised to be immense, 
and proved to be an average crop of the finest quality we have 
ever grown. The Crescent where properly fertilized gave the 
best results. Manchester, on rich sandy soil, produced a large 
crop. 

Raspberries of all varieties bloomed well and set fruit for a 
large crop, but owing to the extreme drought, matured only 
about half a crop. The red species have done better than the 
blackeaps. Turner and Cuthbert are the best red varieties with 
us. 

Blackberries were also considerably injured by the drought 
and perfected on the average less than half a crop—the quality 
varying according to the summer mulching given them; where 
neither mulched nor cultivated the fruit was small, hard and 
sour. Ancient Briton is getting to be the most popular with us, 
but the Snyder, ripening earlier, gave the most fruit. 

The crop of grapes was average in quantity and very superior 
in quality. All varieties ripened their frait well. 

The crop of apples was not large owing to the great loss 
of trees during recent hard winters. The varieties are pretty 
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much confined to Duchess, Tetofsky, the Siber iansand hybrids; 
Wealthy and several of the newer Russians are being planted 
freely. ; 

Many of our farmers are anticipating wonderful results in the 
near future, as the agents of the L. L. May & Co., St. Paul, Nur- 
sery have been through here selling quite freely of the Gideon 
and other ‘‘ironclads,’’ and some fellows from down south, repre- 
senting the ‘‘Sparta, Wis., Chain Nurseries,’’ have helped out 
the assortment by inducing them to buy liberally of ‘‘budded ”’ 
and ‘‘ whole stock”’ trees. (They are made hardy by this process, 
you know they say.) There may possibly be one drawback to 
these chain nursery trees, as unfortunately the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railroad has two routes, and they were 
shipped via Savana instead of via Sparta. 


INSECTS. 


Some of the insect enemies were more numerous and destruct- 
ive to our trees and fruits than usual, the dry season seeming 
favorable for their development. ‘The tent caterpillar has been 
the most conspicuous and has done great injury to the fruit and 
shade trees, and even to berry bushes, by nearly defoliating 
them, and marring their beauty by the multitude of their webs. 
They live in communities of three or four hundred individuals, 
under a common web or tent, which is made against the trunk 
or underneath some of the principal branches of the tree. The 
eggs from which they are hatched are placed around the ends 
of the branches by a moth during the autumn, forming a wide 
kind of a ring or bracelet, consisting of several hundred eggs in 
the form of short cylinders standing on their ends close together 
and covered with a thick coat of brownish waterproof varnish. 
The young caterpillars emerge from their eggs about the time of 
the unfolding of the leaves, or by the middle of May, and the 
first sign of their activity appears in the formation of a little 
angular web or tent, somewhat resembling a spider’s web, 
stretched between the forks of the branches a little below the 
cluster of eggs. They remain concealed under the shelter of 
these tents at all times when not engaged in eating. As they 
increase in age and size they enlarge tbeir tent, surrounding it 
with new layers or webs, until if sometimes gets a diameter of 
eight or ten inches and a length of sixteen to twenty inches. 
They come out at stated times to feed and all retire at once when 
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their regular meals are finished. They take two meals a day, 
generally between 9 and 12 A. M. and 3and6p.mM. They get 
their growth about the middle of June, when they separate from 
each other, wander about for a while and then get into some 
place for shelter and make their cocoons, after which they are 
finally transformed into moths or perfect insects, when they de- 
posit their eggs, just as the preceding generation had done. 

The remedies are, first, look over the trees in the latter part 
of winter and destroy all clusters of eggs wherever discovered; 
second, destroy the nests wherever found. This can be done 
readily with a long mullein stalk (a plant that is apt to be 
found in abundance upon farms where this worm has been un- 
disturbed), or a brush of twigs affixedto a long pole. When the 
caterpillars are beaten to the ground they can be crushed or as 
they collect together on the trunks in their last moulting period 
they can be slaughtered in great number. While young and 
tender they may be crushed in their nests by using a brush, 
small mop, or sponge affixed to a long handle and it will be all 
the more effectual if frequently dipped into a bucket of soap 
suds or whitewash during the operation. 

The apple curculio or gouger was more numerous and dam- 
aging than ever before known. In some orchards three-fourths 
of the fruit was nearly ruined by them. Space will not permit 
me more than to allude to them. Unless remedies are soon 
adopted for their destruction the growing of apples will have to 
be abandoned. 

The codling moth is on the decline; the proportion of wormy 
apples was much less than usual; probably some parasite is prey- 
ing upon them. 

Aphis of several species were unusually numerous and injuri- 
ous; plum trees suffered severely from their attacks. 

The grape vine flee beetle and grape curculio, both put in 
their work and did great damage; they need investigating. 

Every variety of fruit we grow has it insect enemies, and as it 
seems our State is too poor to employ an entomologist to study 
them up and impart needful instruction on methods for heading 
them off, our farmers will soon have to purchase their supply of 
fruits or go without. 


The following paper was then read: 
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ROSE CULTURE. 
By F. G. Gould, Excelsior. 


There is no work on the rose, so far as I know, which treats of 
outdoor culture in a climate like ours. There is reason to be- 
lieve that there is a lack of faith in the experiment of rose grow- 
ing in our severe climate. It is true that June roses are grown 
very generally, but they bloom but once. They are the hardiest 
of all roses. 

Next in hardiness are the Hybrid Perpetuals. They require 
winter protection. Among these are to be found some of the 
finest roses known. Gen. Jacqueminot is a good type of the 
class. Though not quite full enough to please us, its brilliant 
scarlet color makes it a favorite with all. It continues to bloom 
well into the season, gives a few specimens in the fall, is fragrant, 
vigorous and hardy. 

Fisher, Homes and Louis van Houtee are darker and fuller 
roses than Jacqueminot, and, to my mind, of richer hue, reach- 
ing to that point of loveliness that would be impossible to excel. 

Tastes vary in these matters, and I must confess that Iam per- 
plexed to decide which I like best when in the company of Ba- 
roness Rothschild, Eugene Verdier, Comtesse of Serenye and 
Caroline de Sansal, when in perfection. The last named sorts 
are of light shades of color. Alfred Colamb, raised from Gen. 
Jacqueminot, is a crimson rose of nearly as good color as its 
parent; better built, deliciously fragrant, medium size, and a 
constant bloomer into past midsummer and again in the fall. 
To get the best results this rose should be worked on the Ma- 
netti, or some other vigorous stock, as its constitution is over- 
tasked by its constant habit of blooming. It is a comparatively 
new rose, raised about twenty years ago, in France. I regard 
this as the most useful rose within my knowledge for garden 
ornamentation, bouquets or personal ornamentation. 

Tea roses and hybrid teas are charmingly beautiful, none 
surpass them in sweetness of fragrance or daintiness of coloring. 
Perle des Jardins, Sunset and Bon Silene are some of the best 
teas. LaFrance and Bennett are perhaps the most popular of 
the new class known as hybrid teas. All of these do fairly well 
in the open air, but require careful treatment in the garden to 
earry them through our winters. 

The teas, Climbing teas and Noisette teas grow to perfection 
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in the far south where the hybrid Perpetuals are nearly 
_worthless. Moss roses thrive here, and with few or no excep- 
tions are not inferior in the quality of their flower to the class 
referred to above; most of them bloom but once in the season, 
the same as June roses. The Salet moss, though not a superior 
rose, is one of great value, covering all its defects by its most 
constant habit of blooming throughout the whole summer. 

The Bengals and Bourbons are neither of them up in quality 
to the standard of our views; though their color may be satisfac- 
tory and steadfast; their petals are too fluffy and their lives too 
fleeting when separated from the parent stem. These remarks 
apply more particularly to the Bengals, though the Bourbons 
fail as surely to win our admiration. These are commonly 
known as the monthly roses; they have their uses, as from 
natural and artificial crosses between these the Damask and 
Province, our grandest roses, have come. Who can say that this 
did not begin at the time of the crusades to the Holy land, as 
what souvenir should be more cherished by those chivalrous pil- 
grims on their return than a rose from Damascus? 

The original stock of tea roses came from China. Their 
peculiar tea scent gives their origin away. 

This occasion does not admit of the mention of but few sorts 
in any of the classes named. Other classes and sub-classes have 
been left out altogether, the chief object being to call attention 
to the comparative merits of some individual members of the 
classes most useful to us. Happily, some of the best can be grown 
to great perfection here in the open air. 

Among all created things nothing perhaps so touches the gen- 
tler chords of our natures and more surely gains our affections 
than the rose. Their delicious perfume, beauty of form and 
delicate coloring are suggestive to us of chastity and goodness. 


HORTICULTURAL SERMON ON FLOWERS. 
By Mrs. Anna B, Underwood, Lake City. 


The inquiries of a young friend have suggested the subject, or 
rather, text for a horticultural sermon. ‘‘Please tell me, Mrs. U., 
how you manage to have such a pretty show of flowers every 
Summer and all through the fall up to heavy frosts. There is 
never a lack of them, no matter how dried and parched the 
ground. Mine I will fuss over and water and water; but no 
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flowers, and in spite of all they will die, and nothing to show 
for my efforts but the black earth, with here and there a dried- 
up plant, any thing else but a thing of beauty.’’ Many besides 
this friend have made similar remarks, and I try to give them 
the benefit of past experience, but it too often proves useless, 
for no matter how forcibly the vital points of culture are placed — 
before them, they are forgotten, failure follows, and they ‘‘ never 
will try to raise flowers again’’ and so they must depend on their 
friends who have mastered the secrets of growing them success- 
fully. But in this too,they often show a woeful lack of cultivation 
and refinement as they ruthlessly trample upon the plants so dear 
to our hearts, or pluck them with as little care as they would 
the commonest weed. Shall I ever forget letting a very dear 
friend go out by herself to pick some pansies, and my dismay 
when she came in with a large paper full of the whole branches 
of the plants ? She said, ‘‘I tried to get all the green I could, 
the blossoms looked so much prettier.’’ It is needless to say. it 
was a good many weeks before I had many pansy blossoms. 
Some will pull a plant up by its its roots, or break it off next to 
the ground or pick offso many buds with the blossoms that the 
show is checked for a long time. In order to keep up the 
beauty of the flower bed and at the same time have all the flow- 
ers one wants for decoration, they must be gathered judiciously. 

The best teacher is experience, but there are those whom ex- 
perience never benefits, one or two trials without success pro- 
duces such discouragement that they settle back on the plea 
that they could never succeed, always had bad luck, ete. The 
old truism, ‘‘ What has been done can be done again,’’ should 
help every true lover of flowers. To. love flowers truly is 
one great item of success. The mere liking of flowers for 
ornamental purposes cannot be construed into a love for them, 
while the love enjoys them wherever they are and is willing to 
sacrifite time and strength to grow them. 

So don’t depend entirely on your more successful neighbor 
but go to work for yourself and learn the secrets of success. If 
there is a special variety that proves a failure with you, try 
different methods, think, read, inquire, compare notes with 
friends until you find out the trouble. Nine times out of ten it 
can be easily removed. Onceina very great while the fault is 
in the soil or exposure, but it is usually in the management. 
Never undertake too much, better select a small plat of ground 
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and grow buta few kinds until you have learned how to grow 
them successfully, then add one or two kinds to your list, but 
do not diseard the.old reliable varieties for untried ones until 
you have proven them worthy. 

In selecting seeds for a flower garden, choose only of the com- 
mon varieties that flower continually through the season. For 
a new beginner I would suggest the following: One paper each 
of ‘‘ Mixed, ”’ white and scarlet Phlox, Verbena (mixed), Mign- 
onette, Tropacolum, Asters, Pansies and one ounce of Sweet 
Peas. Of these only Mignonette, Tropacolum and Sweet Peas 
can be sown in the open ground. The others must be started in 
hot-bed, or in boxes in the house. Then when your plants are 
nicely started you can see how many you have and will know 
how much ground to fit for them. 

A word with regard to this. Ifthe front yard is small, don’t 
disfigure it with flower beds. rather go to the rear or side of the 
house. Select a spot away from trees or large bushes, where the 
sun will shineallday. If treesare large, the roots will draw so 
much moisture and life from the soil that plants will barely ex- 
ist (if they grow at all) when planted near them. If the soil is 
not rich, put on aliberal dressing of well-rotted inanure and 
plow or spade it in thoroughly. Then with a line, lay the 
ground out into straight beds, four feet wide, leaving a path two 
feet wide between them. Don’t attempt any faney beds and 
don’t raise them above the paths, unless the garden is in a very 
low, wet place, for you will want all the moisture that falls on 
the beds to remain and not run off into the paths where it is not 
needed. 

About the tenth of May, if the season is warm, set the plants 
out; if it is cold, or backward, wait a week or ten days. Plant 
the Phlox about one foot apart each way in the bed, pansies and 
asters the same. Verbenas need two feet, so they will have 
room to spread. 

Plants ought to be set when they have four or six leaves. If 
much larger they are liable to wilt and become stunted. Select a 
cloudy day, if possible, for setting. If, however, it is sunny, 
set late in the afternoon and water well. The next day shade 
the plants with leaves and remove the shade after two days. Do 
not water after the first week but keep the ground well stirred 
with the hoe and free from weeds. 

Stir the ground once a week for five or six weeks—after that 
only enough to keep it free from weeds. Pick freely and ju- 
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diciously and you will have all the flowers you want for yourself — 
and friends until frost comes. , 

Sweet Peas should be sown as soon as the frost is out of the 
ground, the same as common peas, in double rows, with brush 
between. Be sure and put the brush in before the plants 
are three inches high, as they commence to run very soon and 
will spread out on the ground unless the brush is there to sup- 
port them, and so become stunted and will not cling to any- 
thing readily. Do not plant them by the side of the house 
or porch or around a bush, but give them the free and open 
ground, well cultivated. If you want them to flower all sum- 
mer, pick off the blossoms before seed pods begin to form, as 
they waste the strength of the plant and it will soon dry up and 
die. It is better to buy your seed than to sacrifice your flowers 
by raising it. 

The seed of the Tropacolum or Nasturtium must be covered 
at least an inch and should be four inches apart. Plant in one 
long row allowing at least one foot on each side. They should 
not be shaded by near or tall growing plants, or they will grow 
too rank and run all to leaves. And last, but noteast, a word 
for the pansies. Give them a warm place both in the ground 
and in your heart, for it is a dear, pleasure-giving plant, always 
responding so freely in return for a little care and attention. 
During the hot days of summer the flowers will be much smaller 
and rather faded, but if not allowed to seed, when the cooler 
days come in September, they will deepen in color and grow 
larger, and they will never fail you until the ground is frozen ° 
and long after all other flowers are gone. It is a gritty little 
flower, too, for when spring comes, just as soon as the sun gives 
it a chance, it is ready with its greeting of bright green leaves 
and buds already started. It is no common thing to pick 
some blossoms with the snow but a few inches away. The stem 
will be real short, not more than half an inch in length, but tke 
little face 1s so bright and happy at the chance obtained at last 
of getting a peep at the sun and sky, that your face will beam - 
with corresponding joy and the words will spring to your lips, 
‘*You dear, little, brave darling.’”? And that is as it should be. 


Talk to your flowers when among them, and you will be as- 
tonished at the lavish manner in which they will bestow love and 


sympathy upon you. And at the same time they will remind 
youif anything is going wrong with them. 
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The following paper was read by the secretary: 


NATIVE PLUMS. 
By O. M. Lord, Minnesota City. 


The origin of the European plums can only be conjectured. 
The origin of Prunus Americana may be given in the words of 
‘“Topsy, ’’ ‘‘They just growed.’’ The principal use of all kinds 
is for cooking. Comparatively few are used for dessert purposes. 
Few persons are aware of the commercial importance of some 
varieties. For the fiscal year ending last June were imported 
into the United States from the vicinity of the Mediterranean 
nearly 65,000,000 pounds of prunes, and the estimated product 
of California was 1,500,000 lbs. at the wholesale price of four cents 
per pound, amounting to $2,500,000. When the probabilities of 
of our native plums are fully realized we shall have no occasion 
to make such importations. Does this sound visionary? I may 
ask who would have dared to predict, thirty years ago, the small 
fruit business, of even one day, of Chicago, Minneapolis or 
St. Paul. Then, a carload would have supplied the market 
of either place. Now, thousands of bushels are daily mar- 
keted in their season. Fifteen thousand tons of strawberries 
were received in Chicago last year. 

It is true that we have not, at present, a native plum closely 
corresponding to the foreign prune, but we have them so similar 
that slight hybridizing will accomplish it; and at the same time 
extend their culture over a larger area than that of any other 
perfectly hardy fruit bearing tree. The whole plum family is nat- 
urally very nearly allied, andthe common wild plum is indigenous 
in all the soils and adapted to all the climatic variations of the 
country from east to west, and from the Gulf of Mexico to Lake 
Winnipeg, and possibly further. The wild parent of the Con- 
cord grape did not furnish as promising a basis for hybridizing 
as do many of the native plums lately brought to notice by eul- 
tivation, and some of these naturally compare favorably with 
European varieties. The Green Gage is generally considered 
as the standard of excellence for dessert, and the Damson for 
cooking. No native, as yet, claims to reach the quality of the 
Gage, but for cooking the Damsons have many a rival. The 
most serious obstacle to the general cultivation of plums is sup- 
posed to be the cureulio. Advantage has sometimes been taken 
of this prevalent belief in advertising new kinds as curculio 
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proof. It is doubtful if any kind of plum is wholly exempt, 
but it is well known that the natives are not nearly so liable to 
be entirely destroyed as the kinds commonly cultivated. In eul- 
tivating the natives it has been found that by closely following 
their natural habits of growth, the depredations of curculio are 
in a great measure avoided and in many eases entirely obviated, 
where fruit is produced in great abundance when growing wild. 
The trees are found in groups growing closely together, and 
often forming a dense, shady thicket. Indeed it is a rare thing 
to see an isolated plum tree bearing much fruit. Failure 
has often resulted, where the trees have ‘been planted too far 
apart, not only from cureculio but from want of fertilization. 
The tree sheds its pollen very quickly and a high wind or cold 
rain during the process, entirely prevents the formation of fruit. 

When different varieties, that do not shed all their pollen at 
the same time, are planted closely together and properly cared 
for by cultivation, an abundance of fruit is reasonably certain. 
Failure to get good fruit often occurs from an indiscriminate 
selection of trees for planting. The form or appearance of a 
tree is no index to the character of its fruit. Where trees are 
to be taken from the woods, they should be carefully selected for 
the quality of the fruit. Though the general character of the 
fruit is quite similar, it is rare to find two separate groups bear- 
ing precisely the same quality; the very best, in some cases, 
within a few rods of the very poor. 

The opinion is prevalent that even poor fruit is materially 
improved by transplanting and cultivating the trees. The fruit 
may be increased in size, and the texture will be coarser, but 
the quality will remain the same. In what manner or to what 
degree the fruit may beinfluenced by foreign fertilization, is not 
well known. The seed, however, will always exhibit marked 
changes. 

A recent writer on this subject, says: ‘‘ When fertilization is 
imperfect, the fruit degenerates, or formsin irregularshaped blad- 
der-like pods. The probability is, that if fertilization fails no 
semblence of fruit is formed. These.false plums are caused by 
excessive cold after the fruit is set. Ifa frost occurs soon after 
the plums are set, the seed or germ may be destroyed, yet 
sufficient vitality left to continue an abnormal growth of the 
Govering or outside.’? No scientific efforts have yet been long 
enough continued to demonstrate, with what varieties to 
hybridize, or even how to cultivate to secure the best results. 


or o e 
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The Iowa Agricultural College. under Prof. Budd, has accomp- 
lished more than any other public institution. The experiments 
there appear to have been directed in selecting from all parts of 
the country such varieties as give the best promise, and care- 
fully observing their comparative habits of growth, qualities of 
fruit and their adaptability to general cultivation. 

One of the practical results is the conclusion that no better 
varieties are known than some that are found growing wild along 
the Mississippi River in Wisconsin and Minnesota, and along the 
Missouri in Iowa. The Northern Iowa Horticultural Society, 
however, recommend ’one or two Chickasaws. The Miner is the 
only one that has been planted to any extent further north, but 
its lateness and irregular habit of bearing will not allow it to be 
compared favorably with some of the northern kinds. Several 
other Chickasaws, that succeed further south, have been tried 
here, but are short lived. Among those that have attracted un- 
usual attention are the Mariana, the Robinson, the Neuman, and 
from several quite extensive experiments in cropping the 
northern plum with the Chickasaws. No marked satisfactory 
new kinds have been brought to general notice. Mr. J. B. 
Rogers suggests that the best results may be expected from 
cropping the different varieties of the same family of northern 
kinds and not attempting to do so with the Europeans. 

If one can afford to wait, a good way to raise this desirable 
fruit is to plant the seed of the kind desired. If the seed is from 
a natural tree, and isolated, the fruit will be like the parent. 
Trees of some varieties will begin to bear at three or four years 
of age. 

For successful grafting the work must be done as soon as the 
frost is out of the ground in the spring, sometimes a short delay 
will prove disastrous. Quite large trees may be transplanted 
without injury, if the top is well cut back. Sprouts from the 
roots will invariably produce the same kind of fruit as the par- 
ent. The largest, finest, best fruit will be produced where the 
ground is naturally rich or well cultivated. In regard to varie- 
ties, it is possible that just as good may be found growing wild 
as any that are yet brought to notice, but several kinds have 
been so thoroughly tested as to bearing, character of tree, and 
habits of growth, ete., that it is desirable to select from them 
rather than risk those that have not been tried. Whatever the 
soil or location, any one would be safe to plant the kinds recom- 
mended by the State Horticultural Society, bearing in mind that 
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if for market, selections must be made from such as are large, 
showy, firm in texture, and fair in quality. If for dessert use at 
home, quality only may be considered. For cooking and pre- 
serving, those in which the skin disappears give the most satis- 
faction. 

* A recent writer, one who has experimented largely with 
native plums, and who is as well informed as anybody in regard 
to them, says, he has received the finest varieties with which he 
is acquainted, from the woods of Northern Wisconsin. Prof. 
Budd says we have some that greatly resemble the best European 
varieties. Several varieties have been recommended by the 
Northern horticultural societies, so that the most fastidious need 
not go amiss in selecting this desirable fruit. 


Mr. Sias, from the Committee on Nomenclature, presented the 
following report: 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON NOMENCLATURE. 


Mr. President: 

Your committee on Nomenclature, in accordance with the 
recommendations of the late lamented Marshall P. Wilder, 
whose opinions, aye, whose whole life work, will ever be held 
in sacred veneration by all true pomologists, would say that we 
fully appreciate his counsel, when he says: ‘‘ Let us have no 
more long, unpronounceable, irrelevant, high-flown, bombastic 
names to our fruits. * * * The cases are very few where 
a single word will not form a better name for a fruit than two or 
more.’’? A member of your committee pleads guilty to the charge 
of naming the Giant Swaar, and would like to see it changed to 
a name consisting of a single word. Having the right, from the 
originator, to name this choice fruit, would like to transfer the 
same to the Society; but, in honor of the originator, who was 
born in the great city of Paris, will suggest the name of Soiree. 

Respectfully submitted, 
A. W. SIAS, 
A. W. LATHAM. 


Prof. Maginnis, from the committee on awards of premiums 
- presented the following report, which was, on motion. adopted: 


* D. B. Wier. Lacon, Ill, 
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AWARDS OF PREMIUMS. 


The committee on premiums and awards submit the following 
report. We have examined all articles on exhibition, and 
awarded premiums as per premium list: 


APPLES. 
Premium. Amount 
Display Wealthy, Sidney Corp, Hammond................. roan St $3 00 
Display Wealthy, F. G. Gould, Excelsior...............c00...05 Second. 2 00 
Display Wealthy, A. W. Latham, Excelsior..................00 Third. 1 00, 
Winter Apples, A. W. Latham, Excelsior...................00008 First. 2 00 
Winter Apples, F. G. Gould, Excelsior.:.............ccec..cs00s Second. 1 00 
Collection Hybrids, Whitney, D. Day, Farmington ...........First. 5 00 
Best plate Hybrids, Whitney, N. J. Stubbs, Long Lake..... First. 2 00 
Best plate Hybrids, Meader’s Winier, Sidney Corp............ Second. 1 00 
GRAPES. 
Display Grapes, A. W. Latham, Excelsior................00-c0008 First. $5 00 
Best plate, Rogers No. 15, A. W. Latham, Excelsior......... First. 3 06 
Display fruit in jars, Wm. Lyons, Minneapolis................. First. 5 00 
CUT FLOWERS. 
Floral Design, R. J. Mendenhall, Minneapolis................. First. $5 00 
Collection roses, R. J. Mendenhall, Minneapolis...... Leaetates First. 3 00 
Hand bouquet, R. J. Mendenhall, Minneapolis............. oo. First. 3 00 
VEGETABLES. 
Potatoes, Early Ohio, Wm. Lyons, Minneapolis ............... First. 2 00 
Potatoes, Beauty Hebron, N. J. Stubbs, Long Lake........... Second. 1 00 
Potatoes, Great American, Wm. Lyons, Minneapolis......... First. 2 00 
; Potatoes, Burbank Seedling, H. F. Busse, Minneapolis...... Second. 1 00 
Sinrons,, Win. Lyons, Minneapolis -2%....6..0.....2..c0.22ses0seeee First. 2 00 
Onions, Red Wethersfield, H. F. Busse, Minneapolis......... Second. 1 00 
_ Hubbard Squash, H. F. Busse, Minneapolis..................... First. 1 00 
SEEDS. 
Display seeds, H. Webster, Lake City .................se0-eeees «oF irst. 5 00 
PANTRY STORES. 
Display canned fruit, W. L. Parker, Farmington.............. First. 3 00 
Display canned fruit, Wm. Lyons, Minneapolis ............... Second. 2 00 
Display, jellies; W./H-» Brimhall St. Paul........0:062.ds.0rcseee First. 2 00 
Display jellies, Wm. Lyons, Minneapolis ..... ..............000 Second. 1 00 
Jar mixed pickles, W. L. Parker, Farmington....6.........06 First. 1 00 
Jar mixed pickles, W. H. Brimhall, St. Paul................06 Second. 50 
Home-made vinegar, crab-apple. L. E. Day, Farmington ...First. 1 00 
Home-made vinegar, Wm. Lyons, Minneapolis...............+. Second. 50 
Comb honey, L. E. Day, Farmington. ..............-..-sssscscese First. 1 00 
Strained honey, L. E. Day, Farmington ..................s0ss0008 First. 1 00 


48 
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WORKS OF ART. 


Fruit painting, Miss Mary Grimes, Minneapolis............... First. 3 00 
Fruit painting,’ Miss Ella Grimes, Minneanolis.. ......c00-..- Second. 2 00 


We recommend first premium on seedling of Wealthy, G. S. 
Woolsey, Minneapolis, three dollars; also first premium on 
McMahon White, Sidney Corp, Hammond, two dollars. 


REMARKS. 


We found upon exbibition some improved varieties of Dent 
corn, produced by hybridizing, by J. C. Kramer, which bears 
the appearance of being a very superior variety, and is spoken 
of as being early and very productive. 

When we consider the peculiarly unfavorable character of the 
past season, the display was creditable in the highest degree. 
The bulk of the fruit display was made up of the Wealthy apple, 
in fine condition, which indicates that the Wealthy, a seedling 
produced in this State, is still a leading variety for winter use. 
Besides the seedling varieties entered for premiums, there were 
four other seedling varieties on exhibition. The one named 
‘*Peerless,’? exhibited by O. F. Brand, we consider, from its ap- 
pearance and history, to be the best of all seedlings exhibited. 
One named by Peter M. Gideon is of very superior quality, and 
gives evidence of being a valuable variety. 

Another by Jacob Klein, of Houston County, is of excellent 
quality and has the appearance of being a much longer keeper 
than the others. There was one plate of very long-keeping seed- 
lings shown from Massachusetts, by Wm. McIntosh, Langdon, 
that is evidently a long keeper and an apple of fine appearance. . 

The exhibition of apple tree woods, by A. G. Tuttle, of Bara- 
boo, Wis., is an interesting feature of the exhibit. He shows 
sections of twenty-five varieties of Russians and a number of 
varieties of Ironclads which, in a comparison of the woods, 
shows about twelve varieties of Russians to be hardier than the 
Duchess of Oldenburg or any American varieties. 

Two cases of insects, by the entomologist, were an important 
addition to the exhibit. 

[Signed ] D. R. MAGINNIS, Chairman. 

JOHN 8S. HARRIS, 
C. L. SMITH, 
Committee. 
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REPORT OF SUPERINTENDENT OF EXHIBITS. 


St. Pau, Jan. 21) 4687, 
The exhibit was good considering the cold weather. There were 
on exhibition fifty-six plates of apples, including some seedlings 
of much merit, one by O. F. Brand, of Faribault, and one by 
George S. Woolsey, of Minneapolis. 
Seventeen plates of grapes were exhibited. There was also a 
fine display of canned fruits and jellies. 

Mr. H. Webster, of Lake City, had on exhibition eighty-nine 
varieties of home-grown garden seeds. Densmore Bros., of Red- 
wing, showed a model of sugar evaporater. Mr. Seth H. 
Kenny, of Morristown, exhibited samples of sugar and syrup 
made from amber cane. R. J. Mendenhall, of Minneapolis, had 


a fine showing of roses and cut flowers. : 
Wm. H. BRIMHALL. 


The meeting adjourned till 2 o’clock P. M. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 
FRIDAY, Jan. 21, 1887. 


The meeting was called to order at 2 o’clock P. M., by Presi- 
dent Elliot. The following communications and papers were 
read: 

FROM CANADA. 


‘ 


GRANTON P. O., ONT., Jan. 17, 1887. 
My Dear Mr. Hillman: 

I should have acknowledged the receipt of your proceedings 
of your annual meeting before this, but for being laid up with a 
_ severe cold. I had noinclination to attend to any correspond- 
ence, nor indeed to-day am I hardly able to collect my thoughts. 

At any rate, I hope you will have a grand and profitable meet- 
ing. I would like you would bring the Jessie up at your meeting 
and let it have all the prominence possible. It is one of the best 
berries ever offered to the public. 

When I am able to be out to get one of your bills I will send 
it to you for a membership in your Horticultural Society. Please 
give my compliments to J. S. Harris, and for yourself every hap- 
piness here and hereafter. Yours, etc., 

JOHN LITTLE. 
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FROM MANITOBA. 


STONEWALL, Jan. 17, 1887. 
S. D. Hillman, Secretary, ete.: 

It would have afforded me intense pleasure to be present at 
your meeting to-morrow and succeeding days to listen to the 
interesting discussions which your comprehensive program must 
call forth. Although an unasked correspondence may seem like 
presumption, I venture to write in the hope that through you 
the following cranky notions may have an airing at your annual 
gathering. 

WILD FRUITS OF MANITOBA. 


Blue, red, green and yellow plums, wild grapes, red cherry, 
choke cherry, sand cherry (a low dwarf about eighteen inches to 
two feet), red and black raspberries, gooseberry and black cur- 
rants. Cultivated fruits—Turner, Hansel and blackeap (with- 
out protection) raspberries; Houghton and Downing gooseber- 
ries; red and white Dutch Cherry; Black Naples and other cur- 
rants; and strawberries of many varieties, including ‘‘ Manitoba 
- Wonder.”? W. B. Hall, of Hendingly, has also, I believe, sue- 
ceeded in raising several varieties of crabs, and out of quite a 
number planted some fifteen years ago, two Wealthy apples now 
survive. Other persons have tried apples, but having, as I 
contend, imported from southern nurseries unsuitable varie- 
ties, and perhaps been the victims of unscrupulous tree hum- 
bugs, have not succeeded in keeping trees alive beyond the third 
year. 

I have not yet tested anything beyond raspberries, gooseber- 
ries and currants, but am now all aglow with zealous eagerness 
to test fruit growing north of your northern borders, for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

1. If theorchardists of Minnesota have partially sueceeded, the 
difference in climate is not so great but we may have a chance of 
success. 

2. The Russian varieties give promise of hardiness, some of 
same not being perfect in leaf, ete., in Iowa, and Prof. Budd re- 
porting that such will do in the ‘* fax North.’’ 

3. Trees that have died here in the third year have invaria- 
bly done so from the top. Might this not have been from imper- 
fect circulation of sap, the stem and part of the roots being 
thawed out and top roots in frozen ground? Would a flat stone 
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in the subsoil under the tree not cause roots to spread and 
ensure perfect circulation? Would leaning trees to southwes} 
shade sufficiently to prevent too early thawing out? What is 
best method of protection in this climate? 

4. Would not top-gratting on hardy seedlings be most likely 
to succeed? An old orchardist once told me that the north side 
of a tree is closer grained—that grafting should invariably be 
done by working scion right side before, that is north side svion 
to north side stock. Whether there be any truth in this theory 
I know not. This I know, ‘‘old orchardist’’ was very successful. 
Hoping my rambling communication may be found worthy of a 
hearing, I remain, Yours, ete., 

THOS. FRANKLAND. 


MILBURN, N. J., Dec. 31, 1886. 
S. D. Hillman, Secretary, ete.: 

Inclosed please find article on ‘‘Grape Growing for Farmers.”’ 
This is the last work in horticulture I shall do in 1886. Hope it 
will meet your approval. My best wishes for a successful meet- 
ing for your Society. 

Wishing you a happy New Year, I remain, 

Yours truly, 
J. B. RoGERS. 


GRAPE GROWING FOR FARMERS. 
By J. B. Rogers, Milburn, N. J. 


Mr, President and Members of the Minnesota State Horticultural So- 
ciety : 

Last fall your Secretary wrote me, asking for a paper giving 
plain directions for grape growing. Before complying, in think- 
ing over what subject I should select in compliance with such 
request, the one at the heading of this paper came to mind, and 
mecting with the approval of your Secretary, I will endeavor to 
pen a few words, hoping thereby to induce the farmers of Min- 
nesota to plant grape vines. 

That the farmers of Minnesota can grow grapes of a superior 
quality is an established fact. Why they do not grow them may 
be a disputed question. Let us examine into some of these dis- 
puted points. ; 

First — What varieties of the grape can the farmers of Minne- 
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sota plant with a reasonable expectation of success? The varie- 
ties to be planted must be confined to those known as early, and 
even then two divisions should be made. In localities having a 
short growing season, that is, sections in which late frosts in the 
spring and early frosts in the fall are liable to occur, plant the 
Lady, Janesville and Moore’s Early. The Lady is a pure Con- 
cord seedling, having almost the vigor of its parent; early in 
ripening, of good quality, greenish white in color, and especially 
valuable in locations subject to late frosts in the spring, owing 
to its buds being very late in starting, thereby often escaping 
the loss of a crop. The Janesville is a very hardy, vigorous 
black grape; prolific, and of poor quality. It begins to color 
some time before it is ripe, and when fully ripe is as late as the 
Moore’s Early in some localities (that is, one to two weeks before 
the Concord), yet, when viewed from the farmer’s standpoint, the 
Janesville for the beginner is safer when success is looked for 
than the Moore’s Early. The Moore’s Early is said to ripen 
from one to two weeks before the Concord, but experience proves 
that like its parent, the Concord, it is very unreliable as to earli- 
ness in ripening. Soil and location often renders it as late as the 
Concord, and in such instances it would be too late for sections 
where the Janesville would mature. Farmers should plant both 
the Janesville and Moore’s Early, and if the latter variety suc- 
ceeds and ripens well, discard by taking out by the roots the 
Janesville. The Moore’s Early is a hardy black grape, of excel- 
lent quality; generally lacking in vigor the first two or three 
years after planting, but when once established grows very vig- 
orously. In sections of the State where the seasons between. 
frosts is longer the list of varieties can be extended by the addi- 
tion of the Delaware and Worden. The Delaware is a’small red 
grape of the very best quality, and too well known to need fur- 
ther description. The Worden is from Concord seed, and may be 
said to be an improved Concord, ripening a few days earlier 
than its parent (less than a week), and is fast superseding the 
Concord for home use or near market. No farmer needs to plant 
both, and as the Worden is the better of the two, I have omitted 
the Concord from the list. 

Second — What age should vines be when planted to sueceed 
the best? 

They should not be over two years old. Those generally 
selected are either extra one year or extra two years old. An 
extra one year vine is one that has made eighteen inches or more 
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of cane growth and has been selected for its superior root growth. 
An extra two year old is selected with special reference to its 
superior root growth. An extra vine will cost a few cents more 
than an ordinary one, yet in the end may result in making grape- 
growing a success instead of a failure. Purchase your vines from 
a reliable nurseryman near your home, and deal direct with the 
principal and never with an agent unless you are certain that 
the agent has full power to bind the nurseryman he pretends to 
represent. 

Third— Number of varieties and number of vines of each vari- 
ety to plant. Prudence would dictate the planting of each of 
the five varieties named herein: Lady, Janesville, Moore’s Early, 
Delaware and Worden, and should a selection have to be made 
from these, take them in the order in which they are given, and 
at least three vines of each variety should be set, as long experi- 
ance has taught grape-growers that it requires three vines of a 
variety to ascertain with certainty the value of any variety in a 
given soil. I have given a list of varieties and have arranged 
them in the order in which, were I going to plant vines on a 
farm in Minnesota, I should expect the best results from, taking 
into consideration all the nerits and defects of the several varie- 
ties named in regard to vigor, plant growth, time of blooming, 
maturing of the fruit, etc., and from the five varieties named 
- Should expect at least three to succeed well. 

Fourth — Planting the vines. This point I respectfully refer 
to the Minnesota State Horticultural Society to fill out. 

Fifth—Care of the vines after planting. Mulch the ground for 
some distance around the vine and allow all the top to grow the 
first year. In the fall, after the leaves are all killed by the frost, 
prune the vine to a single stem or cane, leaving three eyes above 
the ground, and cut the same about an inch above the third eye, 
as cutting the cane too near the eye may cause the last eye to 
die from the drying out of end of the cut cane. When winter 
sets in cover the cane as left with dirt, and this closes the work 
of the first year. It is not necessary to stake the vines the first 
year they are set, but early the second year they should have 
a Support. 

The length of this paper admonishes me that although much 
more might be said yet, ii must be deferred, and as I see from 
your programme this is to be followed by pruning and training 
of the grape, I leave all that to Mr. Pearce. 

Farmers of Minnesota, if this paper should incite you to plant 
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the grape that you may eat of the fruit thereof, I shall feel well 
repaid for the time spent in writing the same. There is no rea- 
son why you should not raise all the grapes you need for your 
own use. Will you try? As Iam writing this the sun is sink- 
ing in the west for the last time for the year 1886. To-morrow 
will usher in the year 1887. How many homesteads in the great 
Northwest will have grapes growing on them at the close of 
1887 no one can tell, yet one thing is certain, if they are not 
planted they surely will not grow. 


FROM PRESIDENT WILSON, OF IOWA. 


ATLANTIC, Iowa, Jan. 14, 1887. 

S. D. Hillman, Secretary, ete.: F 
I inclose you an essay on varieties of grapes for the prairies of 
the West, in connection with some other hints. The points I 
wish to make are deep planting, winter protection, and the 
proper fertilizing of the Rogers grapes. If this meets the ap- 
proval of yourself and Society you may have it. I wish youa 
large and profitable meeting... Remember me to your Society. 

Yours truly, SILAS WILSON. 


BEST VARIETIES OF GRAPES. 
By Silas Wilson, Atlantic, Iowa. 


This is a subject of the greatest importance, not only to the 
people of this commonwealth, but to the people of the Northwest 
generally. It has been but a few years since we had compara- 
tively no grapes for the northwestern prairies. Not until the 
introduction of the grape for the million, the Concord, by Mr. 
Bull, of Massachusetts, whose name was made famous thereby. 
The success of Mr. Bull seemed to create a new enthusiasm in 
grape growing which has developed for us a long list of good 
grapes that are well adapted to the prairies. 

The only trouble now, in my opinion, is in getting the people 
to carefully follow the directions of those who have made grape- 
growing a success. There is no longer any question in my mind 
about growing an abundant supply of good grapes in every 
county in Iowa by planting only the hardy varieties that have 
been tested in this State, of which I will name a few before I 
close. 
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The next important step is deep planting, thorough cultiva- 
tion, careful pruning and winter protection. Iam of the opinion 
that more failures in grape-growing can be attributed to shallow 
planting and lack of winter protection than any other cause. 
You cannot injure grape vines nor rob them of their surface roots 
by deep planting, for they will always throw out surface roots, 
and these roots are often winter killed. Thus you can readily 
see the advantage of deep planting for the original roots, which 
are deep down, will remain uninjured and your vines will start 

off vigorously in the spring, and in the summer, with good cul- 
tivation, they will throw out another supply of surface Toots. 

The best black grapes in their order named are Worden, 
Moore’s Early, Concord, Cottage, Telegraph, Ives Seedling and 
Janesville White Grape, Lady, Pocklington, Elvira, Lady Wash- 
ington and Martha; the most promising new white grape, Empire 
State. : 


RED GRAPES. 


Agawam, Roger’s No. 15, Salem, Roger’s No. 22 or 53, and 
Dracut Amber. In new red grapes the Woodruff Red. 

Prof. Budd speaks in the most flattering terms of Haskell’s 
Seedling No. 254 as being a valuable red grape. 

My recommendation here of Worden and Moore’s Early may 
be critical. I have not done this until after a careful trial of five 
years in the same vineyard with the same treatment. The Wor- 
den is from one week to ten days earlier than the Concord, and 
will produce from one-third to one-half more fruit of decidedly 
better flavor. It is as hardy as the Concord. 

Moore’s Harly is a strong, robust grower, not quite so prolific 
as the Concord, but ten days to two weeks earlier, quality very 
much like the Concord. 

Cottage is a good grape of the Concord type, ripening ten days 
earlier than the Concord, and is better in quality, but not so 
prolific as the Worden. 

Telegraph has been underestimated. It should be planted in 
every collection. The vine is very vigorous, with large, dark 
foliage, very productive, large, compact clusters, ripens a few 
days later than Moore’s Early. 

IvesSeedling is one of the strongest growing varieties of the 
Labrusca family; productive, early fruit, in quality only fair; 
the strongest rooting variety known. Hence it makes the best 
root on which to graft the more delicate growers. 
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Of white grapes the Lady is perhaps the best, its onlygiaule 


being a delicate grower. It needs fertilizing and good cultiva- 
tion to get the best results. 

Pocklington, a good white grape, has not been overestimated, 
only in its season of ripening. It is no earlier than the Concord. 

Elvira is a good grape. If it was ten days earlier it would be 
a treasure for the Northwest. However, I regard it as the king 
white grape for the southern districts in Iowa. It is the hardiest 
grape I ever saw. 

Martha, or White Concord, is a good grape; three or four days 
earlier than Concord, but succeeds well with winter protection. 

Lady Washington.— This beautiful white grape has been over- 
looked. It is a success in the south half of Lowa with winter 
protection. A vigorous grower, with good foliage, almost equal 
to Ives’ Seedling in vigor. A grape of high quality. 


RED GRAPES. 


Agawam and Salem are the best. Both should, be planted 
close to Worden or Concord, as they are deficient in pollen and 
will not fertilize themselves. This is an important feature in 
growing Rogers’ hybrids, for they all have the same character- 
istic. Wilder, Rogers’ No. 4, will perhaps succeed better than 
any other of the Rogers without fertilization. 

Dracut Amber is a very vigorous red or amber colored grape; 
very hardy, with good foliage; considered by many of rather 
poor quality. 

Woodruff Red is a very large, showy grape, with Coneord 
wood and leaf—very promising. 


It is interesting to note that all our very valuable grapes for 


the North are from either the ‘‘ Labrusca”’ or *‘ Riparia’’ fami- 
lies. Hence I have no faith in any varieties not akin to the 
above. You will notice that the Worden, Moore’s Harly, Cot- 
tage, Lady, Pocklington and Martha are all seedlings of the 
Coneord. In conclusion, let me impress upon your minds the 
importance of deep planting, winter protection and fertilizing 


the Rogers 
DISCUSSION. 


Mr. Pearce. I would like to discuss the subject of, grape 
growing briefly, although our time is limited. Mr. Rogers is an 
excellent authority on grape culture and a man whom I estimate 
very highly. It is probable that the soil in New Jersey is some- 
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what different from ours in the matter of ripening grapes. The 

experience of others here will perhaps bear me out in saying 

_-that there is fully two weeks’ difference in time of ripening of 
grapes. A point in regard to Janesville; it colors its fruit very 
early and a long time before it is fully ripe. It is very sour and 
foxy; I dislike the quality. It answers very well for jam; in 

. other words it is better than none. The vine is hardy and pro- 
lifie; needs little protection; earlier than Concord but fully as 
late when fit to eat. 

Mr. Cutler. I would like to inquire about the Lady? 

Mr. ©. L. Smith. That is very nice; Prof. Porter can tell us 
about that variety. 

Prof. Porter. I have made a pretty full report on grapes and 
perhaps the shortest method of getting my opinion is to read my 
report. 

Mr. Stubbs. In relation to Janesville would say I consider it 
a pretty fair grape on account of its prolific habits, especially 
with those not accustomed to raising grapes. Its quality is 
against it. Have known it to sell for more in market than Dela- 
ware because of its earliness. 

Prof. Porter. Moore’s Karly is a variety I would recommend 
for cultivation; it is of good quality and will ripen where any- 
thing else of the grape kind will ripen in our State. 

Mr. C. L. Smith. I think Moore’s Karly is the best variety 
we have. j 

Mr. Harris inquired if the Martha was earlier than Concord at 
Excelsior. 

Mr. Gould. On my place it is not quite as early. 

Prof. Porter. Martha has proven the most productive of all 
the white grapes in our list; color light green, bunches medium 
in size; compact; it has a tough skin; not as sweet as Delaware, 
but better than Pocklington. 

Mr. Gould. Brighton is one of the strongest growers and will 
make one-half more weight than Concord under the same treat- 
ment. 

Prof. Porter. I consider the Brighton for all purposes the 
best variety in our vineyard. It is one we can grow in this lati- 
tude and ripen, and it would be safe for planting in this State 
generally, and should be planted extensively. It is a prolific 
bearer, although there is a claim made in certain sections of the 
country that it is a shy bearer; it was not so with us. 

Mr. Gould. It is my experience that it is a poor bearer, and 
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it may be owing to the character of the soil, but it is an excel- 
lent grape. 

Prof. Porter. Mr. Gould has mentioned one point that should 
be kept in view. Of course ‘‘two swallows don’t make a sum- 
mer,’ but it should be remembered that certain varieties are 
better adapted than others for certain kinds of soil and expos- 
ures; and yet we often find different soils in the same vineyard. 
That is the case with ours; it is on an eastern slope from the 
bluff; the upper part is almost a drifting sand and varying from 
that to excellent soil. A portion is a rich prairie loam, although 
there is more clay than we usually find. My varieties run up 
and down the slope so the same variety is tested on the different 
kinds of soil. I make my report from the average product,— not 
the best nor the worst. We want to lengthen, if possible, both 
ends of our season. For protection we cover the canes with 
earth, leaving them on or under ground, where they remain till 
spring, till all danger has passed from frost. Care should be ex- 
ercised with regard to uncovering the vines in the spring, not to 
do it at an unseasonable time; but you may hit it right one year 
and miss it another. 

Mr. D. Day. In regard to the Worden I would say, I was 
rather lazy last spring and I did not uncover my vines as early 
as usual, and my brother took his up first. The result was his 
vines came out with a vigorous growth and produced a bounte- 
ful crop while mine did not succeed well. 

Mr. Wm. Lyons, from the Committe on Vegetables presented 
a report on vegetables and small fruits. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON VEGETABLES. 
By Wm. Lyons, Minneapolis. 


Mr. President and Members of the Horticultural Society: 


When our worthy president placed me on the vegetable com- 
mittee he chose the wrong man. I don’t feel competent to fill 
the position and give you a satisfactory report on vegetable 
gardening. J am more of a worker than a writer or talker, but 
it is always better to do something than nothing. I will try and 
give you a short report. 

The past season, in many respects was more favorable to the 
market gardeners than the one preceding. When spring 
opened it was warm and rainy, all kinds of vegetables grew 
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rapidly. About the first of May a hard frost cut off. some 
tender vegetables, such as tomatoes, asparagus, potatoes, etc., 
causing quite a loss to some gardeners. But in my opinion the 
loss was not near so great as that caused by the cut-worms. The 
previous season asparagus was good and brought a fair price. 

Beans and peas were good. The crop was not large, but 
prices ruled higher than formerly. EHarly cabbage and cauli- 
flower did well, late was almost a failure, owing to the ravages 
of the cabbage butter fly. Celery but few try to raise, and 
still fewer make a success of it. Our market issupplied mostly 
from Michigan. This is a subject that needs more light. 

Melons this season were particularly good. The crop was 
large and brought paying prices, consequently melon-raisers 
were happy. 

Onions were a fair crop, but suffered from drought in some 
locations; brought a fair price. On the whole, I think the crop 
was Satisfactory to the grower. 


POTATOES. 


More attention is paid to this crop than formerly, and desery- 
edly so, for it is one of the most important crops that we can 
raise near large cities. Many of the gardeners near Minneapolis 
plant from ten to forty acres each, and nearly always find ready 
_ sale at paying prices. Varieties planted early gave the best 
returns, while the late planting suffered more or less from 
drought. On the whole I think there was a good average crop. 
For early I recommend Early Ohio, Clarke’s No. 1, Pearl of 
Savoy, and Beauty of Hebron; for late, White Elephant, White 
Star, Burbank, and Empire State. These are the kinds I have 
found the most reliable and profitable to grow, for market or 
home use. The Colorado beetle was more numerous than for a 
number of years; but a few doses of Paris green finished them. 


SMALL FRUIT. 


The year 1886 to the horticulturist was not a profitable one in 
many sections, particularly with small fruits. Strawberries 
were lower in price than ever before known in our market. For 
several days the price was from three to four cents a box. The 
old reliable and productive Countess is the variety that over- 
stocks the market. I have over twenty varieties of strawberries 
growing, mostly in small quantities, merely to test their relative 
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value., I buy the new varieties and keep them for two years. 
They receive but ordinary cultivation in the matted row. 

The most profitable varieties the past season were Countess, 
Crescent, Windsor Chief and James Vick; total failure, Cornelia, 
Mrs. Garfield and Henderson; further trial, Jewel, Emerald 
and May King. I have a large lot of seedling strawberries grow- 
ing, one of which, in my opinion, is going to be valuable. 

Raspberries — Philadelphia, Turner and Cuthbert are the 
kinds mostly grown for the market. Turner is the earliest, hardi- 
est and best in quality. Philadelphia gives a larger crop of 
good berries, but they are not so salable. Cuthbert is valuable, 
but must have winter protection. Marlboro,having fruited with 
me but one year, I don’t know much about it; the berry is firm, 
very large, color bright red; if it proves productive it will be a 
very valuable market variety. The birds took them in prefer- 
ence to all others. Reliance is large and better in quality than 
Philadelphia. The Caroline gives good satisfaction; hardy, 
healthy and productive; too soft to ship. But very few black- 
caps are grown in my neighborhood, neither soil nor climate 
seems to agree with them. I have a few hills of Nemaha which 
gave a fair cropof good sized berries and of good quality. I have 
a lot of seedling raspberries growing; if any of them proves to be 
of value I will report to this Society at some future meeting. ~ 

Of blackberries the Ancient Briton proves to be the hardiest 
and most prolific for this climate. When the people learn how 
to grow it and take care of it I think it will be extensively 
grown for market. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. Allen. This is a subject I have been waiting for. It is 
one in which I am greatly interested, and I have been anxious 
to hear from the gardeners. I am handier with the hoe than 
with the pen, but it seems to me there are some things to be 
said on this subject, for when we look over this vegetable in- 
dustry it certainly comes in connection with the horticultural, 
and should receive its proper share of attention. 


DECAYED VEGETABLES. 


I want to mention one matter that it seems to me ought to be 
changed, in some manner, if possible. If you visit these cities 
in June or July, you may often find in the market tons and car 
loads of decaying vegetables, that are certainly unwholesome 
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and which should not be put upon the market, although they 
are fairly flooded at times with this kind of food. I have seen 
boxes piled up ten or fifteen feet high that had been shipped in 
from a distance, filled with provisions in a decaying and rotten 
condition. This stuff is shipped here, of course, to be sold, and 
the freight or expressage must be obtained in some way. The 
commission men don’t want to lose it. and the result is the arti- 
cle, whatever it may be, is pushed upon the market. 

Now, I have no objections to their shipping their vegetables 
here from the South, provided it is wholesome and good. But 
the shipping of such quantities of it here sometimes has a ten- 
dency to hurt our markets. It has that effect with us. 

When these early vegetables and green fruits are shipped here 
from a distance, in the spring, many persons will hanker for the 
green trash. Very often it makes them sick to eat it and they 
don’t recover their usual health for weeks afterwards perhaps. 

It seems to me that we might remedy this evilin part at least, 
and if we can we ought to do it. We make a practice of ship- 
ping a good deal to these markets from Red Wing, and we try 
to place it on the market just as early as we possibly can. Beets 
and turnips are easily transplanted. We have grown and placed 
on the market nice beets by the first week in June, also early 
potatoes, which we have shipped to- and sold readily on the 
Minneapolis market. 


BEETS AND TURNIPS. 


If you set out beets too early they are apt to run to seed. We 
usually set them about the middle of March. We plant them in 
shallow boxes by the thousand and transplant. We find it of 
great advantage to do this. We have the soil well prepared and 
find they will stand quite a hard frost.. It is well to take them 
out into the open air and expose them as much as possible to 
harden them up before transplanting them. In this way we 
raise beautiful beets. We can do the same with turnips. 


‘ 


TOMATOES. 


Of course my time is limited, but I would like to say a word 
-on the subject of tomatoes. It seems to me they are the next to 
fruit in importance and value. They come in just after the 
small fruit is passing away, and we have obtained big prices for 
them. Have sold the first tomatoes as high as five cents apiece. 
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for the first of the season. We have sold them in Minneapolis 
at three dollars a bushel as fast as we could get them to market. 
After the market is once supplied, of course the prices decline 
rapidly. But we calculate our first pickings will pay us well 
for the whole crop. 

I have tried various plans for securing my stock of tomato 
plants. Have bought them in New York, in Illinois, in this 
State, and I have never had as good success with plants ob- 
tained elsewhere as with those I grow myself. I will give you 
my method if you desire to know how I raise tomato plants. I 
use the Canada Vick; it does not grow to vines; the vine is 
small, and the tomatoes mature early. Acme is our next best 
in market. I plant the seed by the first of March in my hot 
house, planting Canadas first. Ina week or so I plant Acme. 
When they show the third or fourth leaf I transplant and re- 
move to a cooler place. Plan to get good-sized plants, trans- 
planting into deeper boxes and hold them in my hot house until 
about the middle of April, when I put them out. We have our 
pile of compost and manage to control them very well by set- 
ting them about the fifteenth of April. Have found tomatoes a 
profitable crop. 


The following paper was placed on file for publication: 
LAWS GOVERNING THE HARDINESS OF PLANTS. 
By J. O. Barrett, Browns Valley, Traverse County. 


Every observing and experienced horticulturist reports some- 
thing different from all the rest, sometimes contradictory, and 
yet is right from his standpoint. Special environment involves 
special phenomena with facts corresponding. But who abso- 
lutely knows? After we have compared notes and summed up | 
the testimony as to the hardiness of such and such plants, we 
query still, and remain humble pupils amid nature’s intermina- 
ble mysteries. To dogmatize in horticulture is an unpardonable 
presumption. Better lay our ears close to our plants, and: listen 
to what they have to say. If I can suggest something worthy of 
investigation, it is enough. 

We know that tropical plants, like animals, can not be imme- - 
diately transported into our latitude and live. It must first be 
graduated by slow and careful methods. After successive years 
of patient trial under the law of the transmission of qualities, 
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they may become acclimated. It is not too much of prophetic 
hopefulness to say that, in due time, what are now considered 
non-hardy here, but hardy enough for the South, will be iron- 
clads with our best. If we faithfully pave the way, generations 
to come will grow all over the Northwest the Baldwin, the Spitz- 
bergin, the Greeniug and the like, with greater facility than we 
now grow the Wealthy, the Duchess, and the Russians. 

There is no certainty that a highly perfected variety, whether 
plant or animal, will retain its original points when transplanted 
beyond its native environment. Hardy in Russia may not 
always be hardy with us, as experimentation proves. There are 
local influences everywhere at work that elude the grasp of the 
stethescope or the thermometer. Evidently every plant, and 
animal as well, contains, germinally, the constituency and im- 
press of its origin, of its species, of its variety, of its complex 
relations, through all the ages of its evolution. If this be so, it 
requires but a special environment to call out a corresponding 
force or quality. But here we are lost in mystery again. We 
are unable by any art or analysis to determine how a special 
tinge inheres with the germ in the seed; how plants are locally 
zoned; how the shadow of one tree upon anothergnay strengthen 
or weaken it; how an underground pebble, shaping a fibrous 
root, may feed or famish the stalk; how the rustling touch of a 
neighborly leaf may divide the sunshine, depleting power of 
endurance ; how the thermal reflection of a sheltering rock or 
sod, the kiss of a dewdrop or zephyr in the stilly evening, may 
give texture and mould to a plant, imperceptibly defining 
whether it belongs to the torrid, the temperate, or the frigid 
classification—hardy to live or non-hardy to die, when trans- 
planted to stand alone. 

As best we can let us look a moment within the circle of en- 
vironment. Scientists have demonstrated that living things are 
in constant, tremulous motion; that whenever two bodies are 
synchonous, or in concord relative to each other, there is a man- 
ifestation of force or growth in new form. To account for phe- 
nomena they accept the ancient hypothesis of an ether, which, as 
Prof. Tyndall presents it, ‘‘ conveys the pulses of light and heat, 
not only fills the celestial spaces, bathing the sides of suns and 
planets, but it also encircles the atoms of which these suns and 
planets are composed.’’ The atoms are differently keyed in dif- 
ferent bodies; hence, their resultant motion is different, as dem- 
onstrated by our sensations. Take, for instance, several pieces 
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of wood from different species of trees of the same size; strike 
each with a hammer, and we hear different sounds. If we could 
have an adjustment delicate enough, the same phenomenon 
would be observable in the same sized blocks clipped from trees 
of the same species and the same variety, proving no two things 
are alike in all respects. If we ask for the cause of this, we shall 
have to content ourselves with the fact, that by some mysterious, 
molecular structure, some bodies are more sonorous than others, 
and keyed unlike. So it is relative to the ether-conveyance of 
heat and cold waves. Some bodies are good radiators, and some 
are bad radiators; that is, some are so constituted and keyed as 
to communicate their motion freely with strong undulations of 
the ether that conveys such motion, while other bodies do not 
so powerfully communicate their wave-action. With a sun-glass 
focalize a solar beam in the air, not a particle of heat is sensibly 
evolved; put your hand in the focus, it may draw a blister; put 
wood in there and it bursts into a flame. Transparent bodies 
like pure air, or colorless glass, or ice, or snow, are incompetent 
to absorb luminous rays. A purely luminous beam cannot harm 
a Single specula of an ice crystal. It is not the ‘‘shine”’ but a 
body of dark rds emitted by the sun, that melts the snows and 
the glaciers, and quickens slumbering forces into organic form. 

As the atmosphere is a poor absorber and radiator of heat, and 
the ground a good one in this respect, the inference to be drawn 
from these phenomena, is, that protection to the roots of a plant 
is of more vital consequence than protection to its stem, as we 
have experimentally learned. A black body, like our prairie 
soil, absorbs and radiates heat more powerfully than a lighter 
colored soil. This scientific fact suggests that the frequent loss 
of our small fruit plants, such as raspberries and blackberries, 
dirt-covered for the winter in our prairie country, is due, largely, 
to the great heat-absorbing and radiating qualities of our black, 
sticky soil, and that a lighter colored covering or mulching, 
snow especially, or even sand, such as the Russians apply to 
their orchards, or old, broken straw is more protective. We 
have learned by a losing trial, that black tarred paper tied 
round our fruit trees for the winter, kills more trees than rabbits 
can; that white envelopes, such as newspapers, are safe every 
way. The difference is owing, doubtless, to the law in question. 

Let us apply these simple discoveries relative to the wave ac- 
tion of things. Here is a clump of apple trees, apparently of 
the same degree of hardiness, bealthful conditions being the 
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same. Keep in mind the fact that each possesses its own indi- 
viduality, having an imperceivable constituency peculiar to 
itself, and locally occupies a different angle from all the rest in 
respect to its receptive or radiative force under the ethereal 
action of heat and cold waves. One tree responds, another does 
not so well respond; in other words, the undulations of the ether 
conveying the heat or cold waves are synchonous with the one 
and jarring in the other. Perhaps an analagous illustration will 
aid us here. Sing into a piano; a certain string responds. Vary 
the pitch of your voice; the first string is silent, but another an- 
swers back, Change again the pitch; the first two cease to 
vibrate, and a third awakes to melody. As you alter the pitch, 
you change the form of motion communicated by your voice to 
the air, which in wave-action trills upon strings that are in 
accord. If a heavy blow be struck upon the sounding-board, 
every string will feel it, catching up what molecularly corre- 
sponds in pitch, those of higher tension with sharper report, 
perhaps injuring their sonorous properties. If our data be cor- 
rect and illustration applicable, it is obvious that it will make 
no material difference where the tree is struck by the calorific 
waves—unless position gives difference of temperature; but it is 
certain that all parts of the plant, from atoms to cells, by reflex 
action are affected; and the hurtful jar will be at the weakest 
point —in the root, or stem, or twig, or leaf, on the north or 
south side, or any other side that is vulnerable. Asa blow or 
disease centres in the weakest organ, so any adverse influence 
lodges where the plant is weakest. It is no matter of surprise, 
therefore, that our plants, being diversely located and condi- 
tioned, are diversely injured by the same force at work. What- 
ever breaks down the nerve filaments of the human brain, or 


the cellular tissues of a plant, is sure ruin. Where a weakness 


obtains through starvation, gluttony, or other debilitating 
agency, a plant is, of course, the more liable to succumb under 
the trial of its strength. If one ingredient only is deficient, say 
carbonic acid, which furnishes mainly all the vegetable material 
out of which the plant is evolved, or if robbed of its sustenance 
by a too thick relationship with other plants, but a slight jar 
may hasten its death. To live in our battling world, a plant, 
like an animal or a human being, must inherit and acquire 
healthful tendencies. Calorific waves fall upon it like so many 
strokes of a hammer, and, if long continued, crumble or weaken 
its molecular structure. It is to a plant what a ‘‘sunstroke’’ is 
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toaman. When a magnet is subjected to a white heat it loses 
its polarity and can never be restored. Right here is a matter 
upon which our more learned professors should enlighten us— 
how and to what extent electric forces apply to plants, and what 
environing conditions will injure or destroy their circulatory 
polarities. 

A eritical period is when the sap goes up from the spangeoles 
for the development of buds and leaves. These not being un- 
folded enough to educe a balancing exhalation, an excessive 
solar heat in a dry atmosphere may dam up the flow, overcharg- 
ing the variform tissue, or circulatory ducts, resulting in a 
greater ruin than that from the combined forces of an Arctic 
winter. 

Last spring I had occasion to remove some seedling apple 
trees. To all appearance they were generally in excellent 
condition, root and branch. In a few days the buds swelled into 
incipient leaves, and the same promising feature characterized 
the older trees of the permanent orchard. Ofa sudden the heat 
of a midsummer burst upon us, growing hotter week in and 
week out. Ere the temperature lowered I noticed signs of wilt- 
ing; the tender leaves dried up, and soon three-quarters of the 
old and the new orchard was dead. I detected a sour effluvia in 
all the dead candidates, indicating that the starch or sacharine 
properties of the sap fermented in the hot circulation. The few 
that survived the shock were more or less discolored, ‘‘ black- 
hearted,’’ traceable, no doubt, to the same cause. During the 
prior winter another killing force fell upon the plants in our 
section. We had no rains to any marked extent from August 
to March; now and then a shower of snow, soon melting away. 
The soil was so dry it could not freeze for many weeks, even in 
December and January. Of course thousands upon thousands 
of young plants winter-dried up — effect the same as in a sum- 
mer drought. My first impression was that my apple trees were 
thus imperceptibly injured, the same as a field of one-year box 
elders, and probably they were thus weakened, there not being 


enough of the nutritive salts derived from water held back in ‘ 
the roots for the summer’s vegetation. But on closer inspection — 


I had to rank the winter calamity as secondary and not primal, 
for strawberry, blackberry and other small fruit plants, shipped 
in a perfect state of health, wilted and died in about the same 
percentage as the apple trees; after having developed their buds, 
looking green and promising, they were paralyzed by that 
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spring’s intense heat. Cold and heat — heat and cold — are but 
relative terms; their molecular action comes under the same 
law. If the circulation is uniform throughout, irrespective of 
the general temperature — for circulation obtains, though feeble, 
in a frozen plant — there is less danger, doubtless, than when a 
part is clogged up by a freeze or sudden thaw. 

In his interesting narrative of his ‘‘ Voyage of Discovery 
toward the North Pole,’’ Dr. Hayes, after citing to a like testi- 
mony of Dr. Kane, informs us that when the Greenlanders shoot 
a deer they immediately eviscerate it; otherwise it will soon 
putrify, even when the temperature is far below zero. His 
explanation is this: ‘‘The animal is immediately frozen on the 
outside, and there being thus formed a layer of non-conducting 
ice, aS well as the pores being closed, the warmth of the stomach 
is retained long enough for decomposition to take place, and to 
generate gas, which permeates the tissues, and renders the flesh 
unfit for food; and this view of the case would seem to be con- 
firmed by the fact that decomposition occurs more readily in the 
cold weather of midwinter (in the Arctic regions) than in the 
warmer weather of midsummer.’’ His explanation appears 
tenable, and applies to plants as well. Such: phenomena lead 
us to conclude that any great thermal disparity in the cell 
layers of a plant produce like results, irrespective of the 
season; that a gradual freeze or thaw is less dangerous than a 
sudden one; that when the entire plant is solidly frozen up. with 
the ground holding its roots, it may be safe; that the transition 
by heat to circulation is the perilous moment, always perilous if 
any weakness inheres; that the drought of summer or the dry 
chill of winter acts by the same law, resulting in injury or ruin. 

Considering all the adverse circumstances and conditions 
which we have to encounter and try to avert, it is a wonder that 
in a climate like ours more of our plants do not prematurely 
‘“give up the ghost.’? But experimentation gives us hope. We 
know that some plants are adapted to almost any temperamental 
changes. Why, is yet a mystery. We know not how the 
entanglement of cohesion affects the hardiness of a plant; nor 
how air or fluid within the circulatory ducts clothes it with re- 
sisting power against heat and cold. 

A propositional summary of the matter in question is this: 

That a plant is safe when competent torespond to the calorific 
waves in a balanced circulation and development. 

That danger ensues when the waves are too quick and intense 
for the strength of the plant, as in a ‘‘sun stroke.”’ 
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That when, as in a hot spring, the radiation, or better exhala- 
tion, is not equal to the absorption, there being more ascending 
gap than the distributive channels can utilize, a gorging gas fer- 
ments in the cells, and decay follows. 

That when a plant is so molecularly constituted as to be imper- 
vious to the undue action of ealorific waves, their motion being 
intercepted, as though it were clothed with a heat-proof coating, 
like that of asbestos, it is reliable and entitled to the rank of 
‘“Gronelad.”’ 

Whether these views be deemed correct or not, we are agreed 
in one thing—at horticultural success hinges largely upon 
temperamental uniformity. The extremes of heat and cold do 
not necessarily depend upon latitude or altitude. The maxi- 
mum and mimimum of temperature is greatest where the air is 
driest. In the far southern plains of India, in Australia, in 
Central Asia, or wherever drought reigns supreme, there is the 
intense action of heat and intense reaction of cold. In the 
Sahara of the torrid zone, the temperature rapidly runs down to 
freezing when the solar rays cease to infringe upon the burning 
sands. Where there is little or no vapor overhead to check the 
calorific drain, these extremes obtain. Being dry, our prairie 
climate is subject to them; hence the battle we have to fight. 
There seem to be two ways out of our difficulty — either to con- 
tinue our long yet hopeful experimentation, acclimatizing a 
special class of plants, or else undertake the herculean task of 
changing our climate from a dry condition to one of a more uni- 
form humidity, thus fitting it for the introduction and growth of 
a greater variety of plants, including cherries and pears, and 
perhaps peaches. 

So long as we have to pet our plants and put dresses on them, 
while out in the cold, success is precarious and profits thin. In 
the long ago, when we were school folks in New England, or 
somewhere near the sea coast, noboby had to fret and stew as we 
do to make a tree live. It would grow in spite of us. We did 
not have to blanket the raspberries, and blackberries, and straw- 
berries. They laughed at our neglect and proffered luscious 
fruits unearned. If we could have such a climate restored, with 
such a soil as ours and knowledge of plant treatment, would we 
not have in our adopted country a very paradise? But, you say, 
we are working in that direction; true, but at a ‘“‘poor, dying 
rate.’”? While we are building up, forest vandals are tearing 
down. The ‘‘big woods’? of Minnesota that have exerted a 
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most beneficent influence upon plant growth in the more east- 
ern parts of the State especially, are receding faster than our 
forests are growing in other directions. And when they are 
leveled down by the woodman’s axe, not only will winds be 
fiercer in the upper Mississippi valley and the air drier, but 
your luck here in the fruit line will be more like ours on the 
now almost treeless prairie, fortuitous as our temperamental 
vicissitudes. Just beyond the western border of our State, in 
Dakota, are the Coteaux, a high and long rampart of hills, with 
innumerable ravines, heretofore thickly studded with forests, 
down which babble the crystal brooks. 

The Sissetons there, who have land charters, follow the exam- 
ple of the pale faces elsewhere, cutting and slashing down the 
century trees for fuel-sale in our markets, and the prairie fires, 
set by careless Indians or whites, lap up the rest. Unless the 
national government soon interferes, prohibiting such vandalism, 
the now beautiful Minnesota will dry up at its more northern and 
western sources. There is a similar depredation, and on a more 
gigantic scale, in Montana, in Colorado and other Rocky 
Mountain states; if not speedily arrested and forests restored, 
not only will the facilities of irrigation be literally destroyed, 
but the more western plains will be transformed into dry and 
parching deserts. And what is still more alarming, congress 
intends to put on the finishing stroke by abolishing the timber- 
culture act, the enforcement of which—granting special abuses, 
as in everything else—has blessed the prairie country with here 
and there a growing forest. If there be a personal devil to 
‘“‘hand the wretch to order,’”’ he certainly is busy destroying our 
forests, for thereby humanity can be most cursed. 

Asan organized body that knows what it is about, let us storm 
our legislature, and by it storm Congress, to save our great 
forests from utter extinction. Let us demand appropriations to 
change our ravines and basins and lesser lakes and rivers, into 
a grand reservoir system, holding back the spring surplus waters 
now running to waste, whence to draw not only navigable depths 
for commerce, but aqueous refreshment for all the thirsty plains 
below. Let us demand a law that shall not only encourage by a 
money consideration, but compel landholders to plant forests, 
making such planting on timber claim or homestead inhere with 
title. When this feasible enterprise is put into execution on the 
vast scale that it merits, there will be less floods, evaporation 
checked, extremes of heat and cold mitigated, our climate 
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milder grown. When our rich Northwest is thus mantled over — 
with a protective humidity, a new and more plentiful variety of 
plants will thrive alongside the old ‘‘ironclads”’? on the farm 
and yarden and nursery, and 

‘* The world will be the better for it.’’ 


TREE PEDDLERS. 


Mr. Grimes, from the committee on the subject of tree ped- 
dlers, presented the following report, which was signed by all the 
members of the committee: 


WHEREAS, Numerous complaints have been made _ before 
this Society during its present session that unprincipled tree 
peddlers have from time to time, and especially during the past 
year, represented that they were selling Minnesota nursery grown 
trees and stock from nurseries located in this State, and 

WHEREAS, Such representations were entirely false in fact, 
and upon proof it was found that said nursery stock was propa- 
gated and grown in a distant state, far south and east of this, 
and was wholly unreliable here, and that disappointment and 
losses have been almost invariably the result from purchasing 
such trees and plants and that the people of this State have been 
and still continue to be swindled in open defiance of all honor 
and fair dealing; 

Now, THEREFORE, We, the Minnesota State Horticultural 
Society, petition your honorable body, the legislature of the 
State of Minnesota, to enact such laws for the better protection 
and well being of its citizens as shall compel all tree agents sell - 
ing foreign grown trees and plants to take out a license in the 
county or district in which they intend to sell, such license to 
be granted only upon the sworn application of such agent stat- 
ing the facts in the case, and especially by whom employed and 
where the stock is grown. 

Second — Making it unlawful for any such agent to sell without 
first procuring a license; and upon conviction of making such 
sale without such license, before any justice of the peace having 
competent jurisdiction, imposing a fine in any sum not to ex- 
ceed one hundred dollars, or imprisonment in the discretion of 
the court. 

Third— Making false representations in the sale of nursery 
stock, in order to deceive the purchaser, and thereby induce him 
to buy of them, upon such false representations, making it a mis- 
demeanor punishable by fine or imprisonment, or both. 

Fourth — Also in making the principal accessory in all trans- 
actions where agents are employed by him, and to be held re- 
sponsible for his acts where fraud has been practiced and sales 
effected thereby and wherein the purchaser has suffered loss. 

Fifth—Nurserymen who reside in the State and are doing 
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business exclusively in Minnesota nursery grown stock shall not 
be required to take out such license, but shall in all other re- 
spects be subject to the provisions in the preceding sections. 

Sixth — Requiring the applicant for license to pay all reason- 
able fees for the same, and also to give bonds that he will fully 
comply with the foregoing. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. Dartt. I suppose the report is before the house for dis- 
cussion. There is one point that strikes me as not being exactly 
righ‘, and that is where it proposes to hold the principal re- 
sponsible criminally for the criminal act of his agent. I move 
the adoption of the report. 

Mr. Latham. By this report it seems the object sought to be 
brought about is to secure legislation to prevent parties from 
putting upon the farmers of the State, nursery stock grown 
somewhere else, under the representation that it is grown in 
some nursery in this State. I don’t understand how that object 
is to be secured. It simply requires a license of the agents, and 
they will go around and sell as before and will still sell shrubbery 
trees, ete. 

Mr. C. L. Smith. We will be better off in this respect: when 
the agent attempts to sell foreign grown stock attention will be 
called to the character of the stock he is selling; and we desire 
to have it made a criminal offense to represent it as Minnesota 
stock; if he makes such representations he commits a misdemea- 
nor and is liable to fine and imprisonment for such offense. 

Mr. Latham. I don’t think people generally will understand 
that; it seems to me the license itself should be extensively ad- 
vertised to show where he was from. To make any law efficient, 
to protect the buyer, it seems to me a bond should be required 
as is done in the case of an insurance company; a sufficient and 
satisfactory bond should be deposited with some state official, 
holding him to accountability for the results of his agency. 

President Elliot. ' That is contemplated. 

Mr. Harris. We expect a man will deposit a bond with the 
secretary of state. 

Mr. Dartt. There is a question I was going to raise in regard 
to an agent selling stock that was partly Minnesot. grown and a 
portion of it, or the bulk of it, grown somewere else. 

Mr. Grimes. It would be just as much of a fraud if it was 
represented as being all grown in this State. 
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Mr. Latham. That hits every man in the State; it is abso- 
lutely impossible to comply with the requirements; everybody 
knows that no nurseryman can keep all the stock he advertises; 
if he cannot buy in Minnesota he has to go to Wisconsin, or 
Illinois, or somewhere else, for it must be had. 

Mr. Cutler. Mr. President, it seems to me the object is to 
prohibit a man from misrepresenting. Suppose a man who is a 
nurseryman has an agent on the road; I ask him where the stock 
he sells is grown; he says part in Minnesota, part in New Yorks 
that would be all right, I would buy it knowing what I was buy- 
ing. But when he says it is wholly grown in Minnesota, accord- 
ing to the provisions of the proposed act he would render him- 
self liable; I don’t see any injustice in that at all. 

Mr. Latham. Mr. Chairman, I think that ought to be changed; 
it is impossible for the agent to know where all this stock comes 
from. 

Mr. Cutler. He might countermand his order in such case. 

Mr. Latham. An agent can not know where all the stock he 
sells is grown, whether at Excelsior, at Lake City, or any other 
particular place, but he has to get his stock somewhere and if 
he takes an order he will get it filled somewhere. I don’t believe 
there is a delivery made of any amount where the stock is all 
grown by the party selling. 

Mr. Gould. So far I have avoided taking any part in this 
‘¢eontroversy,’? which I will refer to in that way. I have no 
doubt it is well intended by the parties who have pushed this 
scheme; but I have been in the nursery business to some extent 
for sixteen or eighteen years. Iam rather out of it now. But 
I do pretend to know something about the business and the men 
that are carrying on this business in Minnesota; and I regard 
this whole business as a sort of boy’s play, when we undertake 
to secure legislation to fit the case; it is impossible to do it. 
While it is perhaps well enough to agitate the question here —I 
suppose more or less of it goes into the record —I think it is 
expecting a little too much to suppose that the legislature will 
pass any enactment to protect farmers from the ravages of tree 
peddlers. 

Mr. C. E. Smith. Well, they will do it. 

Mr. Gould. I want to say further, until you can educate the 
farmers they will be imposed upon. You might as well have the 
lightning-rod men licensed and with just as much propriety, and 
these washing-machine men, the dairymen and horsemen and 
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new cattlemen, and thus go through the whole list of everything 
they buy. Why, I should think the farmers would resent all this 
thing. They will buy of a man who will charge them about three 
or four times what a thing is worth quicker than they will buy of 
one of us poor fellows, who sell just as low as we can and live, 
and sell them stock that we raise, and at a much lower price than 
that brought from a distance. People favor the agents every 
time who charge high prices. This is no theory of mine; I know 
what I am talking about, and I am telling the truth. An agent, 
for instance, tells about what I have got; how it will compare 
with anything that can be procured elsewhere. They are look- 
ing for something better; they want a gooseberry two inches in 
diameter, as big as a Wealthy apple, and if they can see a nice 
picture of one, greatly magnified, they are bound to take it. 
One of these same men who had given an agent of mine an order 
for three or four dollars’ worth of stock and thought it was a 
pretty large price to pay, gave one of these travelling agents an 
order of twenty or twenty-five dollars. This man came by my 
place after that and told me he was fool enough to buy some of 
their stuff, and I told him I was glad he did so—possibly after 
he had a little experience he would know who to buy of; I didn’t 
pity him if he was victimized, as he did not seem to wish to favor 
his neighbors, but expected to get something which it was impos- 
sible to obtain. 

Now, I don’t believe we can accomplish anything in this di- 
rection further than the discussion of the subject may develop 
something that may tend to put those on their guard, who may 
have an opportunity to read it. 

Mr. Pearce. This isagood deal like locking the door after the 
horse is stolen. It is said that lightning never strikes but once 
inaplace I would say, let the innocent individual throw the 
first stone. As a matter of fact I know that trees are imported 
by our nurserymen; I have done it myself. I buy stuff raised 
elsewhere, although I never import trees. I think this thing 
will regulate itselfin a short time. Agitate the question and 
get it before the people. They are not buying much of agents 
of late. In some places they would almost go for an agent with 
shot guns and dogs. I think passing a law of this kind would 
be of no benefit whatever. It would help every nurseryman 
in the State—I know it would. It would stop the retail business 
over the country. The best way is to go straight along and do 
a steady business. That is the true way. It will be a dead let- 
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ter. It will not be a popular law and will never operate as you 
think it will, at all. You pass a law requiring a license and it 
would puta tariff on the stock sold which would come out of 
the consumer. : 

Mr. Cutler. Mr. President, I can not see why the gentlemen 
who are in this business of selling nursery stock can oppose this 
measure. As Mr. Pearce has stated it is going to help him be- 
cause it will drive these other fellows out. I believe we have 
laws for our protection and for the protection of the pcor. Mr. 
Gould’s orchard is protected by law from the depredations of 
thieves; a stringent law has been passed to prevent stealing 
of fruit. A few years ago a law was passed in regard to patent 
rights, and have we seen these men running over the country 
lately as we used to? And now, for the protection of the poor, 
living out on the prairies, I would like to see such men pro- 
tected, as well as the nurserymen. They will buy trees when 
they want them. If I want a dollar’s worth of sugar I go to the 
store and buy it, and I know where to get it. We can get along 
very well without the help of these sharks that come here from 
some other state to impose worthless stock upon us. 

Mr. C. L. Smith. The saving in one year would be enough to 
pay the rnnning expenses of our Society since its organization. 

Mr. Sias. In regard to one point my friend Pearce made. He 
says there is no use of locking the stable after the horse is stolen. 
There are a great many horses in the stable that have not 
been stolen. It is our duty to protect those animals. Laws 
are made for the lawless. There is nothing in this measure that 
can harm an innocent dealer. Itis not intended to injure our 
nurserymen. I can not see anything that would injure my bus- 
iness, or Mr. Gould’s, or Mr. Latham’s. If you will study it 
carefully I think you will reach the conclusion that it can not 
hurt anybody except those who are doing a fraudulent business. 
It has been shown that these operations complained of have been 
going on here for years. I have been trying to compete with 
these fraudulent tree dealers for about twenty-five years. We 
have tried repeatedly to pass something in this S‘ate Horticul- 
tural Society, that looked a little as though we didn’t believe in 
such practices. Last year our president, I am sorry to say (and 
he is an old friend of mine), threw ‘‘cold water’’ on the whole 
thing. We could not pass a single thing that looked like taking 
any action in thematter. We have 2 chairman now who is will- 
ing to do something. He is not afraid of these men. He has 
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told us plainly that he is willing that we should express our 
sentiments in regard to fraudulent transactions. There will be 
no difficulty in getting something accomplished in this matter if 
we look at it in the true and proper light. 

Mr. Dartt. So far as the canvassing is concerned I am not 
much interested in it. I havelooked the matter over and I made 
up my mind that a good, straight, honest man wouldn't be a suc- 
cessful canvasser, and one who was not such I did not wish to trust; 
so I don't have any canvasser. That is the way it used to be and 
the same thing still exists; it is almost a necessity for a man who 
would be a successful canvasser to tell all about the bright side of 
the story and not say a word on the other side; in other words 
that he shall misrepresent. Whether this will be the best thing 
to remedy the evil, I do not know; but I do know that there is 
danger in asking the legislature for something that you don’t 
want. This is the proper place and time to see and understand 
where any defect may be, for the presumption is that our rep- 
resentatives in the legislature don’t know as much about this as 
you do. They might pass a law that would be a damage to the 
best interests of the State, in regard to fruit culture. A few years 
ago there was a bill before the legislature making it a criminal 
offense to sell blackhearted trees; I don't know but it came very 
near passing. If such a law were to be passed I could not sell a 
tree, for after every severe winter every tree is blackhearted; I 
think Iam safe in saying that every standard apple tree is more 
or less blackhearted. We should not ask fora thing that is not 
well considered; we can better trust the Society to say what leg- 
islation is needed than to trust to the legislature. It may be that 

_ this is just right, and if it is it is just what I want; I want fraud 
punished. 

Mr. Cutler. We have a ‘‘farmer”’ legislature and there will 
be no difficulty in securing such legislation as is in the interest 
of farmers. 

President Elliot. I see this is going to clash with some of our 
ideas as to the method of selling trees. Last winter when this 
subject came up I was very much interested in it and watched 
the discussion very closely as well as those who took part in it. 
Isee we are selfish beings and we are apt to work for selfish ob- 
jects. I have taken pains to look over the record a little in re- 
gard to tree peddlers. We can go back to 1852 and then back to 
1840 and we shall find this same ‘‘pestiferous”’ tree peddler. 
He started out in Indiana with a bundle of cions; he was top- 
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working trees and would not only put in cions that were untrue 
to name, but would take several varieties out of the same bundle. 
These fraudulent practices have been continued year by year; 
they have the thing down so fine now that they will take most 
anyone —I don’t care how well he is posted in horticulture —and 
they will swidle him from the word go! 

In order to put a stop to this thing, and the only way in which 
to reach the thing, it seems to me, is through legislation; and if 
we can not get our rights through legislation, perhaps the sooner 
we quit business as a Society the better. When people can come 
in here and throw out insinuations that unless we do as they say 
that they will stop our appropriations, why I think it is time for 


us to move. I have corresponded with parties in other states | 


and find others of the same opinion with myself in regard to 
this matter. If Dakota, Iowa, Wisconsin and Minnesota will 
unite to secure legislation in this regard, I think we may geta 
law that will protect our poor people; our immigrants that are 
coming in here, those who can not speak the language, who can 
neither read nor write, those who fall easy victims to the wiles of 
these irresponsible tree men, those who are an easy prey. I 
think we have a legislature now that will act in the interest of 
poor people and the farmer, and the members of that body 
will gladly help us out. While this proposition, as set forth in 
the report of the committee, may not be exactly what is desired, 
the subject can be brought before the proper legislative com- 
mittee to formulate an act that will be for the best interests of 
the State at large. 

Mr. Dartt. JI suppose our committee on legislation will look 
after the matter. 


Mr. Latham. I do not feel fully satisfied with this yet; I 


think the matter should be well considered before definite 
action is taken. If the motion is insisted upon I think I shall 
move to indefinitely postpone action upon it at this time. 

Prof. Porter. It strikes me that we are claiming a monopoly 
in this interest. This discriminates in favor of Minnesota men; 
this contemplates the passage of a law for the regulation of the 
transactions of outsiders, but it seems to make no difference as 
to the character of the operations of the nurserymen of Minnesota. 

Mr. Gould. I want to repeat some things I said before. It 
seems to me this is going to interfere largely with the operations 
of nurserymen in this State. JI am not in the nursery business 
myself, but don’t like to see a foolish thing done. If it was not 
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for agents there would not be much stock sold. If it had not 
been for tree agents there wouldn’t have been enough trees in 
the State to build a crow’s nest. 

A Voice. There isn’t now! 

Mr. Gould. I believe the only thing to do is to let the thing 
regulate itself. I don’t believe in protecting fraudulent opera- 
tions —I don’t believe in that; I will set my business up beside 
that of any man in this building or anywhere else; people know 
what I have been doing. I believe in the tree peddler just as 
much as in the Methodist preacher. You pass a law that ties 
this thing too closely and you destroy the business of nearly 
every nursery. A man must grow everything he sells. He 
can’t always do that, and it is not best that he should; one man 
can’t do everything. When an agent comes around and the peo- 
ple want to buy their stock they have a right to have it. 

Mr. Harris. I was raised in Ohio. Some forty years ago that 
state was overrun with horse thieves. They didn’t dare to own 
a horse worth over forty dollars until they went to work and 
drove out the horse thieves. After they did that they could 
raise and keep as good horses in Ohio as in any other country. 
I do not believe in building up monopolies at the expense of the 
people, and this proposed measure is intended as a partial check 
on the monopoly business. These deadbeats get together and 
organize a corporation and send their agents broadcast over the 
country, selling the most worthless and miserable stock that can 
be produced. They have carried on these operations so long and 
so boldly, robbing farmers of their time and money, that farmers 
are about discouraged in trying to grow fruit, and those who have 
been trying to do a legitimate business as nurserymen have also 
become very thoroughly discouraged. It is time that some action 
should be taken in this matter. 

The report was then adopted. 

Mr. Cutler. I wish to call attention to the action taken yes- 
terday by the Society, in passing a resolution in effect requiring 
the secretary to omit the names of nursery firms from the re- 
port of the discussions on this subject. (See page 280.) It 
‘seems to me to strike out the name of L. L. May & Co. wherever 
it occurs in our proceedings will require the striking out of the 
whole proceedings in regard to this firm. I believe this resolu- 
tion was adopted without being properly understood. I did not 
come down here to spend my time and work for nothing, and I 
do not suppose the members desire the larger portion of our dis- 
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cussions on these matters stricken from our records, I therefore 
would move to reconsider the vote whereby this resolution was 
adopted. . 

Mr. Sias. Before this motion is put I wish to say a word. 
No doubt Prof. Porter,in offering this resolution, did so in good 
faith. He is a friend of this Society and has admitted here that 
he knew nothing of this firm of L. L. May & Co., that he never 
had any business transactions with them. There are others who 
have had transactions with them and are fully aware of the facts 
of the case. Had he knownall the facts Iam satisfied he would 
not have offered the resolution. I do not suppose the Society 
understood fully the nature of the action being taken and there- 
fore would be willing to rescind the vote then taken. 

The motion of Mr. Cutler was adopted. 

Mr. Gould. It seems to me this is going on in a curious 
way; I should like to have a record of the vote taken so it will 
be known how we stand in this respect. It has been the custom 
of our Society to keep out personal matters and I fear we are 
getting ourselves into trouble. I hardly know how to act in the 
matter. 

Mr. C. L. Smith. Mr. May camein here and requested per- 
sonally to have an opportunity tobe heard ; having gotten much 
the worst of it he was pleased to have someone get up and help 
him out of it; that is exactly what we did by passing that reso- 
lution of Prof. Porter’s. I want the discussions had to go on 
the record as they occurred. I am not ashamed of it at all, and 
those who are opposed to this can vote against it. 

The motion then being upon the adoption of the resolution 
offered by Prof. Porter the motion was lost. 

Mr. Brand offered the following resolution, which was 
adopted: 

Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed by the chair 
to investigate the extent and quality of pine lands belonging to 
the State,from which the timber has bean cut, their location and 
the practicability of their protection from fire and improvement 
by planting, thinning and cultivation, said committee to report 
at our next annual meeting. 

Upon the foregoing resolution the following committee was 
appointed, viz: O. F. Brand, J. W. Boxell, and C. L. Smith. 


Mr. Smith was then called upon to address the Society on 
small fruits. 
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THE CULTIVATION OF STRAWBERRIES. 


By J. M. Smith, Green Bay, Wis. 


Mr. PRESIDENT: I will try and be as brief as possible, and if 
I don’t make myself understood I hope the members will not 
~ hesitate to ask questions and I will try toanswer them ifI ean. I 
shall aim to talk to you briefly upon what Itaketo bethe needs 
of farmers. 

People in the cities can learn to grow strawberries for them- 
selves, or they can buy them. There is no great secret about 
growing them. But I shall speak more directly of their culture 
on the farm. Any man that can grow a crop of corn ought to be 
able to grow strawberries successfully, and any man who will 
grow a good crop of potatoes will grow a fair crop of straw- 
berries, providing the conditions are right. The question is, 
how will you do it? 


METHOD OF SETTING. 


When I can have plenty of manure, I manure heavily. Make 
your land rich enough to raise a good crop of corn or potatoes, 
and set it to strawberries. Upon a farm where land is plenty 
and labor is often scarce, I would recommend to plant them so: 
as to do mo t of the work with a horse, or as much as possible. 
Hence it will be necessary to put your rows a greater distance 
apart. I would plant, say three and a half fect apart—three 
feet at least; plant in long rows, so you can cultivate more 
easily. Set the plants from twelve to fifteen inches apart in the 
rows. Ifyou are going to set Crescents you may set them safely 
two feet apart in the row, and they will cover the ground during 
the season. 

We will suppose you are getting Crescents with a few Wilson, 
or with a few Sharpless among them for fertilizers. The Cres- 
cent being a pistilate plant, it is best to set something near it 
for a fertilizer. Staminate varieties ought not to be used as they 
are great runners and destroy the bed. Wilson is a perfect 
flowering berry, the most so of any I have seen, having a perfect 
pistil and stamens; the stamens of Crescent are very small. 

In my experience I have found it pays to pick off the blossoms 
the first year; itis not much work to do this. Amateurs don’t 


like to do it after there is promise of some fruit; but it is better 
52 
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to take off all the blossoms, keeping the strength in the plants 
the first season. 
PROTECTION. 


In the fall, as soon as the ground is frozen, I take marsh hay 
or straw; straw is just as good if there are no foul seeds in it. 
In Wisconsin straw has foul seeds in it generally so I prefer 
marsh hay. I cover the plants just so you can see the leaves. 
That is all there is to do till spring. In the spring do not be in 
too much of a hurry to uncover; the object of the covering is to 
protect the plants, for as you all know, in the spring we have 
freezing nights and it thaws day-times; consequently the ground 
will heave up and become very loose; in doing this it raises the 
plant a little breaking the roots of the plants, and this is a serious 
matter for your future crop. Hence I say don’t be in a hurry to 
remove the covering. 


DRAINAGE. 


I should have said before that the ground should be well 
drained, either by surface or under-draining, or both; you can 
do both, but you should certainly use surface draining. No 
water should be allowed to stand upon the surface of the land 
or about the roots of the plants if a large crop of fruit is to be 
expected. 

In the spring leave the plants covered till all danger from 
freezing nights is past, then remove the covering, and if you 
wish to leave it in the alleys you can do so, or if you can as well 
as not, take it off and sprinkle on some fine manure. If you havo 
wood ashes you will find them a good fertilizer and a protection 
in time of drought. I had a very fine crop last season which I 
attributed largely tothe fact that I used ashes for a dressing, 
putting on about one hundred bushels to the acre. 

Mr. Hoxie. How can you get them? 

Mr. Smith. Farmers generally burn wood and they can save 
their ashes. Iam talking for the farmers of Minnesota. If you 
cannot get ashes then you can get fine manure and sprinkle it 
on the ground, and if your plants are not thoroughly protected 
by standing up against each other, put some of the covering back 
to serve as a mulching for the plants. Put on enough to pro- 
tect from dirt and dust in very dry weather, and from the spat- 
tering of rain. Keep all weeds out. 

By following this plan I do not think the ordinary farmer will 
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fail one year in twenty of having a good crop. I have myself 
failed but once in twenty-five years of having at least a good 
paying crop. Good sense and good judgment is all that is re- 
quired in order to grow strawberries. 


ABOUT VARIETIES. 


A good deal depends upon using good plants. I wish to re- 
peat what I said in part yesterday, don’t be in a hurry to get 
these new varieties that come out and are being recommended 
by this man or that; wait till good reliable growers in your 
vicinity, or some men that you know are reliable, have tried 
them. You can grow varieties that will answer your purpose 
from those kinds now in use. If you have plenty of time and 
plenty of money, and like to experiment with new varieties that 
come along, you will find plenty of use for your time and money, 
and by the way, get very little in return for either! [Laughter]. 

Mr. Allen. Do you find any difference in using leached or 
unleached ashes? 

Mr. Smith. Yes, sir; the leached ashes have the potash taken 
from them and that is an element that is very abundant in ashes 
and is beneficial to the plants. 


RUST AND INSECTS. 


Mr. Bunnell. Have you ever had any experience in burning 
over? 

Mr. Smith. No, sir; I never could see any particular advan- 
tage to be gained by it. I wish to say to farmers don’t plant 
strawberries twice upon the same ground, and don’t allow your 
beds to get too old, as the insects are apt to get in and destroy 
the bed. 

One of the most damaging things in strawberry culture in the 
United States is the practice of leaving the beds too long on the 
same ground, or if they are plowed up the ground is re-set to 
plants. In southern Illinois it has become a very serious ques- 
tion how to prevent damage from rust and from insects of one 
kind and another, until it is almost impossible to get a good crop 
there, or such as we in the North call a good, fair crop. 

In my own experience I would say that I never re-set the same 
ground until it has been cultivated a year or so in other crops, 
and I don’t try to get more than one good crop from a bed. I 
raise the Wilson, because all things considered they have suceed- 
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ed better with me than any other variety. Where they do reas- 
onably well I think you will find nothing toequal them. I under- 
stand itto be the fact they do not do as well in some portions of 
the country as they used to. But they do better with me, as I 
have said, than anything else. I never saw finer plants than 
mine were a month or so ago when I covered them, and never had 
a finer prospectfor a crop another year than I have to-day. 

Last year my crop averaged over two hundred and fifty 
bushels per acre, on three and a halfacres of land. As I said, I 
have the Wilson; but ifit does not do well in your neighborhood 
set the Crescents; if you want something nice, get the Manches- 
ter. It is later than Wilson, it lengthens out the season, is lar- 
ger than Cresent and in form and color on the table I think it 
is the most beautiful of anything that ever Ihave seen. I have 
picked quarts of them that were just about as perfect in form as 
anything ever turned in a lathe; but they won’t bear shipping as 
well as the Wilson, although they are fairly firm. 

I have tried many new varieties and not a year passes but I 
turn under a lot of varieties that I have worked with three to 
five years and that I discard as worthless. I had a bed of James 
Vick of trial plants which I turned under as soon as the fruit 
was picked. I had Windsor Chief, Jas. Vick, Bidwell, Piper’s 
Seedling, Sharpless, Kentucky, and several other varieties. I 
don’t say they were all worthless, but as compared with Wilson 
they were not worth planting on my land. 


MULCHING. 


Prof. Porter. Have you ever tried mulching by sowing oats: 
and allowing them to grow upso as to cover the plants? 

Mr. Smith. No, sir; I spend money enough to get rid of 
weeds without planting them. 

Prof. Porter. I have known it to be tried in several cases 
where it proved very effective. The oat plant grows up and in 
the winter inakes a covering for the plants, and serves after- 
wards as a4 very fine mulch for them. Another question: Do 
you not consider in the prairie district that snow makes a very 
good covering? 

Mr. Smith. The best of anything. 

Prof. Porter. Yes, I have found that to be so, and for that 
reason it seems to me the oats would prove of advantage as the 
stalks would catch the drifting snow and hold it. Sugar cane 
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may be planted after the plants are well established and cleaned, 
allowing the stalks to grow up and afterwards to fall down to 
serve as a covering for the plants. They catch the drifting snow 
and serve as a bedding until they thaw out in the spring. In 
growing oats among plants you have to watch the oats that they 
do not get up more than eight or ten inches high. 

Mr. Smith. I don’t think that plan a feasible one. We de- 
pend upon September and October for the plants to make a cer- 
tain amount of needed growth, which would be prevented by 
the proposed method of giving them protection. 

Mr. Pearce. I noticed a bed of strawberries last fall that was 
treated in the manner described by Prof. Porter. Thepatch was 
sown in oats which grew some fifteen inches high and was then 
killed by the frost. What the result will be another spring re- 
mains to be seen. Another plan that might be tried would be to 
use dwarf sweet corn in place of the oats. 

Mr. Cutler. I have had the best results where the snow 
drifted over the plants early in the winter, mixed with dirt from 
the fields. In the spring it served as a mulching for the plants. 
I prefer to have the snow cover them before the ground freezes. 
IT had Crescents that were ripe the first of June this past season. 
It was the second crop. I got sixty dollars worthof berries from 
asmall patch. If farmers on the prairie would always plant 
their strawberries on the south side of a grove of trees, they 
would be covered with snow and could raise berries without 
much trouble. 

Mrs. Stager. We have had trouble for two years with what 
we supposed was caused by a small fly. The blossoms turned 
black. 

Mr. Smith. The trouble was probably from frost or from a 
chilling of the blossoms. The Sharpless chills very easily. If 
you set Wilson’s don’t set anything with them, they are not as 
strong growers as the most of all other varieties. If you set 
Sharpless with them they will overrun and choke them to death. 

Secretary Hillman. Have you had any experience with the 
leaf-roller? 

Mr. Smith. Yes, sir; some years ago I discovered them on 
my grounds. I went over the bed with Paris green. That was 
years ago when I was trying to raise two crops from a single 
planting. I noticed the second year, as the plants were bloom- 
ing, the leaf-rollers were at work again. I went over them a 
second time, having been over the field before, and gave them a 
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thorough sprinkling of Paris green. There were perhaps one- 
tenth of them in bloom. I don’t know that I have seen a leaf- 
roller on my grounds since that time till last fall when I 
noticed a very few. I think it was the Paris green that de- 
stroyed them. 

On motion of Mr. Cutler the chair was requested to appoint a 
legislative committee, the president to act as chairman of said 
committee. Prof. E. D. Porter and J. T. Grimes were named to 
compose said committee, with the president. 


PLACE OF NEXT MEETING. 


Prof. Porter moved that the place of holding the next meet- 
ing of the Society be left with the executive committee. 

Mr. Cutler thought it was not good policy for a state institu- 
tion like this to be placed on wheels and set running around the 
country. St. Paul and Minneapolis were the most central and 
the best for the interests of the Society, as well as most conveni- 
ent for members. 

Mr. Dartt thought the Society wasa benefit to the locality where 
its meetings were held, and there were other sections of the State 
that were entitled to receive such benefits besides the cities 
named. Good meetings had been held in other parts of the State 
and quite as much had been accomplished for the cause as when 
the meeting had been held here. Although he had been pleased 
with the entertainment afforded at meetings held in Minneapolis, 
he could not say that he had been always satisfied in that regard 
with St. Paul. The Society ought to go to Mankato, as new 
fields were said to be good fields to work in; that was a thriving, 
growing town. The people of St. Paul did not need, perhaps, 
any more enthusiasm in horticulture. If the Society went to 
Mankato they might find a lot of horticultural ‘‘sinners,’? who 
if brought to ‘‘repentance’’ would help the cause. He favored 
the motion, as he would like to investigate and see what Owa- 
,onna could offer as an inducement for the next meeting. 

‘The motion of Prof. Porter was adopted. 

On motion, the following delegates were appointed to represent 
the Society at the meeting of the Wisconsin State Horticultural 
Society, to be held at Waukegan, Feb. 16—18, 1887, viz.: J. 8. 
Harris, Prof. D. R. Maginnis and C. L. Smith. 

On motion, President Elliot was named as delegate to repre- 
sent this Society at the meeting of the American Pomological 
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Society, at Boston, in September next; Prof. E. D. Porter was 


named as alternate. 

On motion of Mr. Harris, the proposed amendment to the con- 
stitution was adopted, authorizing the fee for life membership in 
the Society to be paid in two equal annual payments of five dol- 


lars each. 

On motion, a resolution was adopted favoring an increase * in 
the number of reports of the Society published to 5,000 copies, 
of which number 2,000 should be bound in cloth. 

On motion of Prof. Maginnis, the following preamble and 
resolution were adopted: 


WHEREAS, The forests of Minnesota cleariy have an important 
and beneficial moderating influence on its climate, and their 
preservation and conservation is of the highest importance 
to the horticultural and agricultural interests of this State in 
modifying extremes of heat in summer and of cold in winter, as 
shown by signal service records, and as a proper percentage of 
forests have an important influence in preserving the moisture 
needed for plant growth and in supplying springs and rivers, 
and as in our judgment the time has now arrived for prompt 
and decisive action needed for the preservation of the forest area 
we now have and by reforesting such portions of the State as 
have been denuded of their forests and are naturally unfit for 
continuous cultivation; Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the legislature now in session be memorialized 
to enact a law organizing a department or bureau of forestry, 
and furthermore, that we respectfully request the State Horti- 
cultural Society, the State Agricultural Society and the Forestry 
Association to appoint committees together, and to appear be- 
fore such committee of the legislature as has jurisdiction in 
the matter, in order to bring about immediate action thereon; 
and furthermore, that Friday, the twenty-eighth day of January, 
be named as a date, for the meeting of the said committees. 


The chair appointed Messrs. Maginnis, Boxell and Smith to 


represent the Society. 
Mr. Brand presented the following resolution which was 


adopted: 


Resolved, That we believe our timber culture law should be so 
amended as to contain the following provisions, viz: That for 
every acre of the following evergreen trees, planted with not less 
than 2,700 trees to the acre and well cultivated for one year, the 
person so planting such trees shall be paid the sum of five dol- 
lars per acre for all land so planted, not exceeding tem acres; 
when said trees attain the height of four feet said planter shall 


* Senator Hoard’s bill providing for an increase in the number of horticultural reports, 
asked for by the resolution, passed the senate but was not reached for final passage in the house. 
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be paid another like sum per acre, if in good condition and 
standing not more than eight feet apart each way; and a like 
sum of five dollars per acre for the next five years thereafter, | 
provided said trees are kept in good thrifty, growing condition. 
The varieties to be planted shall consist of either or all of the 
following: American White Spruce, White Pine, American 
Arbor Vits, Red Cedar. 

Mr. Sias stated that Mr. C. H. Brett, of Henry, Dakota, the 
originator of the Brett Seedling, had written him that he in- 
tended to be present at this meeting of the Society; that he came 
as far as Mankato where he received word of a death in his fam- 
ily, causing his absence from the meeting. In view of the inter- 
est manifested by him in the cause of horticulture, he moved 
that the name of Mr. Brett be added to the roll of honorary mem- 
bers of the Society for five years. The motion was adupted. 

Mr. Sias from the cominittee on Revision of Fruit List pre- 
sented a report which was taken up for consideration and 
adopted. The list as revised is as follows: 


FRUIT LISTS. 
Following is a recapitulation of fruit lists adopted: 
APPLES. 


For general cultivation in favorable localities — Duchess, Antumn 
Streaked, Wealthy, Tetofsky. 

For trial in limited quantities — White Russett, Russian Green, 
White Pigeon, Hibernal, Lieby, Red Cheeked, Red Anis, 
Green Transparent, Yellow Transparent, Thaler, Autonovka, 
Vargul, Raspberry. 

HYBRIDS. 


General cullivation— Whitney, Beach’s Sweet, Harly Straw- 
berry, Orange Trancendent, (liable to blight), Powers Crab. 
For trial— Florence, Martha, White Russett, Dartt’s Hybrid, 
Pearce’s Hybrid. 
GRAPES. 


Q 


For general cultivation— Worden, Moore’s Early, Concord, 
Delaware. 
In limited quantities — Martha, Rogers’ 39, Brighton, Lady. 
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STRAWBERRIES. 


For general cultivation — Wilson, Cresent Seedling, Downer’s 


Prolific, Chas. Downing, Jronclad, Glendale. 
For trial— Manchester, Windsor Chief, Minnetonka Chief. 


RASPBERRIES. 


Blackcaps; for general planting —Ohio, Doolittle, Gregg. 
Red —Turner, Cuthbert, Brandywine, Philadelphia. 


BLACKBERRIES. 


Ancient Briton, Snyder, Stone’s Hardy. 
For trial— Thornless, Lucretia Dewberry. 


CURRANTS. s 


Red— Red Dutch, Stewart’s Seedling, Victoria. 
White — White Dutch, Bailey’s White, Long Bunch Holland. 
Black— Black Naples. 


GOOSEBERRIES. 
American Seedling, Downing’s Improved. 
NATIVE PLUMS. 


Harrison’s Peach, Forest Garden, Weaver, De Soto. 

For trial — Rollingstone. 

Prof. Maginnis, from the committee on final resolutions, pre- 
sented the following report, which was adopted. 


FINAL RESOLUTIONS. sl 


Resolved, Before final adjournment the members of the 
State Horticultural Society desire to thank the city of St. Paul 
for courtesies extended, the various railroads for accommodations 
so kindly given, and the committee congratulates the Society for 
the spirit of industry and harmony with which its proceedings 
have been characterized throughout its sessions. 

Mr. Hoxie, of Wisconsin, said. He desired before the meeting 
closed to say a few words and to extend to the Society the hearty 
greetings of the Wisconsin State Horticultural Society. We 
feel in our state that it is only an imaginary line that divides us, 
and it seems to me in, our work and spirit there is nothing that 
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divides us, the climate and soil of Wisconsin and Minnesota are 
similar. Jam verysorry I could not have been here through all 
your deliberations as I have enjoyed the meeting greatfy since I 
arrived, and though I have been here only a short time I feel as 
though I was entirely at home among you. Although many of 
the faces I see do not appear familiar, some of them IT have seen 
before. , 

I may say here that we of Wisconsin and you of Minnesota 
have a work to do. The people should become interested in the 
work we are striving to accomplish. I do not know just how we 
are to do it. Weare not gathered together as a set of lunaties 
merely to talk about trees and apples and to convey the idea that 
there 1s nothing to do in order to grow fruit. There is much to 
be learned in every department of our work. The utility and 
value of our ornamental shade trees, and everything of this kind 
has been brought to our notice at such meetings as this; we here 
obtain ideas as to how we may beautify our homes and make our 
lives pleasant, and how we may accomplish something that shall 
be of benefit to our race; we are not simply to look after the ‘‘al- 
mighty dollar’ and strive for simply present needs alone. 

I want to thank you as members of this Society for the hearty 
greetings received to-day and that we have always received from 
this Society inthe past and we hope tu reciprocate by extending 
as cordial a welcome to your delegates who may at any time at- 
tend our meetings. I am very glad to have had this opportunity 
to meet with you. 

Mr. Cutler said he was much pleased witb the diseus- 
sions had and with the work accomplished at this meeting. 
There had been a desire manifested to do something that would 
prove 2 bengfit to the farming community and he hoped in the 
future the Society would continue to prosper as it had hereto- 
fore in the past. 

Mr. Dartt said there had been a resolution adopted with re- 
gard to establishing an experiment station at Owatonna and 
recommending that he be appointed as manager; he wished to 
say that if lightning should happen ‘‘to strike”’ in that direc- 
tion that he wished to be in perfect harmony and accord with 
all the horticultural interests of the State. He hoped there 
would be no rivalry among members except a laudable one—to 
work for the best interests of the State. It was said that there 
was a good deal of rivalry between the cities of St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, but it was quite commendable in its way. He was 
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under obligations to the Society for the action taken and for this 


mark of confidence, and if there should be no practical result 


. from the action taken he was still under obligations to the So- 


ciety which he should not soon forget. 

Mr. J. M- Smith. Mr. President, I have been with you be- 
fore—some years since—and I want to say that I never attended 
a meeting of the Society with so good an impression of its power 
and of its value to the public, not only to the people of Minne- 
sota, but to the people of our own state, as I shall carry with me 
when I take the night train this evening. The work you have 
done here—a part of it —has put me in a position that I can go 
home and know that I can root out one swindling establishment 
that has been selling trees in my county. I have known that 
the people were being robbed but I didn’t know the entire facts 
of the matter asl knowthemnow. The action that you have taken 
here .in regard to these matters has put me in a position so that 
I can go home and act; I propose to do so and reform that matter 
so far as our county is concerned, and to do it at once, or have 


‘the men taken care of—thatis all there is of it. 


I think Mr. Hoxie and myself will both feel that we have 
gained information that will enable us to assist in placing our 
horticultural work in Wisconsin on a better basis than ever it 
has been before. It has been an annoyance to me ever since I 
have been president of our society to think that we could not 
get hold of these men that were robbing our people, especially 
when I see car loads of stock coming in and know of its -selling 
at three or four times its value, and its value little or nothing 
sometimes. I think this movement will end in something that 
will put our horticultural work on a firm basis—putting it on a 
straight, square, honest business basis; so that men who wish to 
engage in the business will meet with some encouragement in 
conducting a business in that manner. 

I want to thank the Society for their courtesies and kindness 
to myself and to repeat the invitation extended by Mr. Hoxie to 
attend the meeting of our society; we shall be glad to meet just 
aS many as see fit to come; we may not be able to teach you but 
we will guarantee to have a good time. 

President Elliott said he ought perhaps to say a word in clos- 
ing this meeting. He had always tried to do that which he 
thought to be for the best interests of the Society and of the pub- 
lic at large. He was gratified with the harmony which had al- 
ways prevailed. Ifthere was anything that had arisen at this 
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meeting that looked as though they were trying to ignore one 
class for the sake of advancing the interest of another he hoped 
it would be looked upon with charity. We are allselfish beings 
and we all have personal interests and they sometimes clash to 
some extent, but we are trying to accomplish the greatest good 
to the greatest number. He was gratified with the words of en- 
couragement received from Mr. Smith and to know that there 
were others ready and willing to assist uS in the good cause. We 
have had up-hill work in this calling of horticulture, but if we 
persevere and press forward we shall yet be successful, and will 
succeed in raising many fruits in Minnesota, that are considered 
of doubtful value at the present time. If we can prevail upon 
members of the legislature to look upon the interests we repre- 
sent ina proper manner there will be no trouble in obtaining 
such assistance as may be needed in carrying forward the work. 
In conversation with our governor recently he said we must not 
be too modest in our demands, and we have in him one who is 
willing to do all in his power to aid the producing classes. I 
hope the members of our Society as they depart to their homes 
will go with a determination to increase our membership and 
extend our influence, to do what they can to establish and build 
up a strong and efficient horticultural organization in our State. 

Mr. C. L. Smith. J want to say that I feel gratified with the 
action taken by this Society in regard to the sale of foreign- 
grown nursery stock. While it may appear that some have been 
persistent in pushing this matter, yet those who have been out 
among the people on the prairies and have seen them suffer loss 
in time and money, will understand the reason. No act of the 
Society, it seems to me, will have a greater influence for the in- 
terests of the people than the action taken in regard to the fraud- 
ulent selling of trees and shrubs. The influence of our Society 
is growing and it is extending its influence into more homes and 
communities than ever before. We are now changing from the 
condition of pioneers, with our sod houses and straw sheds, on 
our open prairie farms, to the more intensive system of farming. 
These marks of the pioneers are giving way to more comfortable 
dwellings and barns, with neat sheds, all surrounded with trees 
and windbreaks. We have a better system of farming, better 
breeds of stock, and the work upon the farm generally is carried 
on more upon an intensive plan than formerly; more attention is 
given to small fruit and vegetables. The State is ripe for the 
work to be done by our Society; I believe the legislature will 
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grant us any needed assistance that may be asked at their hands. 
It seems to me we have a bright future before us and we may 
make our Society more useful in the future than in the past. I 
am sure the people are well satisfied with the progress made and 
the work we are doing. 

Mr. Hoxie. I have sometimes thought we might accomplish 
more by adopting the methods used by the Massachusetts society; 
they hold weekly meetings and issue bulletins giving an outline 
of their proceedings, thus getting their transactions before the 
people at once. Farmers are eager to get these reports, and if 
some such system could be adopted here, I think much benefit 
would be derived from it. 

Mr. Smith. At the meeting of our Hennepin County Horti- 
cultural Society, this plan has been practiced to some extent: 
One of the city papers sent a shorthand reporter to write up the 
proceedings, sometimes giving two or three columns in their re- 
ports. The proprietors of the paper were well pleased with the re- 
sult of that work. They found their readers appreciated the 
enterprise. I understand these meetings are to be revived. 

Mr. Harris. I think I speak the sentiments of all present 
when I say this has been an interesting and profitable session 
of the Society. There has been as good a degree of harmony as 
could reasonably be expected in so large a company of men from 
somany different portions of theState, pursuing so many different 
branches of horticulture. Itis for our interest to work in harmony 
with regard to the general objects had inview. I hope when we go 
to our homes we may not forget the many lessons learned while 
here, but be like the ministers who have been np to the general 
assembly, that we may carry some of the spirit of our work 
with us and make it a leaven that will work inour several neigh- 
borhoods, encouraging our neighbors and friends to plant trees 
and to give them proper cultivation, and eventually to become 
active members and workers of this Society. It is one thing to 
be a member, to pay in a dollar and receive the annual report of 
the transactions, and quite another thing to make it the leading 
aim and object of your life to carry forward the work in which 
you have enlisted after once having identified yourself with this 
organization. 

I may say that I have to some extent made this a life work. 
Our Society has been in existence for more than twenty years; 
and I have often felt gratified that my name was at the head of 
the list of names first enrolled cf its members, and that I could 
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do something to encourage the people in horticultural pursuits, — 
and be a co-worker with those who would fill our homes with 
fruits and flowers, and add their mite to make the State better 
and more attractive for their having lived in it. I have tried to 
add to the membership and to extend the influence of the Socie- 
ty; if I have accomplished anything I am thankful for it, beeause 
I feel that my ability is but little. But we have all more or less 
influence. If we would all make it an object to encourage the 
growing of flowers in and about our homes and beautifying the 
grounds about our churches, and in our cemeteries, our lawns 
and parks, we would accomplish a great work for the State of 
Minnesota and give it a more enviable name than it now has. It 
seems to me the ‘‘ North Star State”’ is one of the finest states of 
the Union. I have said before this that if we would follow the 
advice of that venerable horticulturist the late Marshall P. Wil- 
der who said, ‘* Plant the most mature and perfect seeds of the 
most hardy, vigorous and valuable varieties, and as a shorter 
process, insuring more certain and happy results, cross and hy- 
bridize our finest kinds for still greater excellence,’’? that the 
time is not distant when we should have a long list of fruits per- 
fectly hardy, adapted to the climate of the Northwest. I believe 
the time may yet come when Minnesota apples as well as other 
fruits will be sought for in eastern markets and perhaps 
across the great waters in Europe. If we work in harmony and 
are persistent in our efforts we ean at least promote the objects 
sought and hasten the fulfillment of our plans. 

Gentlemen, I wish you to extend a vote of thanks to our worthy 
president. He is one who has always stood by the Minnesota 
State Horticultural Society. When I was in such poverty that 
I could not attend its meetings his purse was opened widely, and 
he has rendered me and other members of this Society encour- 
agement and hélp in building up the Society. He has ably pre- 
sided at this meeting, and perhaps treated us with greater 
courtesy than we deserve; I therefore move a vote of thanks be 
given him for his faithful service during the past year. 

Mr. Smith suggested that the secretary be also included. The 
motion was adopted. 

The secretary responded briefly, returning thanks to the Society 
for kindly assistance rendered him in conducting the duties of 
the office which had again been intrusted to his hands, and for 
this mark of their confidence and esteem. He had somewhat 
reluctantly accepted the position of secretary for another term, 
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as he feared a press of other duties would prevent his giving 
such attention to the work as was properly demanded by the 
Society. He hoped, however, any seeming lack in this regard 
would be viewed with charity, as it would be his endeavor and 
earnest desire to serve the Society as their secretary faithfully. 

On motion of Mr. Brand, a vote of thanks was given Mrs. E. 
J. Stager, of Sauk Rapids, for her constant attendance and the 
interest manifested by her in the meetings of the Society. 

The fruit list was then taken up for revision and adopted in 
the form already given on a preceding page. 

On motion, the meeting adjourned sine die. 


THE LAW RELATING TO THE PRINTING AND DIS-— 
TRIBUTION OF THE HORTICULTURAL 
REPORTS. 


Chapter 8, General Laws of 1883. 


AN ACT TO AMEND CHAPTER SEVENTY-TWO (72) OF THE GEN- 
ERAL LAWS OF ONE THOUSAND EIGHT HUNDRED AND 
EIGHTY-ONE (1881), RELATING TO THE STATE HORTICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY. 


Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Minneseta: 


SECTION 1. Sections one (1) and two (2) of chapter seventy- 
two (72) of the General Laws of one thousand eight hundred and 
eighty-one (1881) relating to the State Horticultural Society 
shall be amended so as to read as follows: 

See. 1. There shall be annually printed and bound thirty-five 
hundred (3500) copies of the annual report of the State Horti-- 
cultural Society, provided the number of printed pages of the 
same shall not exceed five hundred (500); which report shall be 
transmitted to the governor, and shall be distributed by the 
State Horticultural Society, as follows: 

One (1) copy to each of the State officers, members of the leg- 
islature, judges and clerks of the supreme and district courts, 
county auditors and members of the board of regents and faculty 
of the State University; fifty (50) copies to the State Historical 
Society; one hundred (100) copies to the State Board of Immi- 
gration; one hundred (100) copies to the State Agricultural So- 
ciety in exchange for a like number of its annual reports; and a 
sufficient number of copies to each county horticultural society 
to supply one (1) copy to each of its members; provided, such 
county society shall be in active existence, and shall have filed 
with the secretary of the State Horticultural Society a list of its 
officers and committees, and an abstract of its proceedings for 
the year preceding; and the remaining copies shall be distrib- 
uted by the State Horticultural Society, in such manner as it 
shall deem best, after retaining a sufficient number for its library 
and to supply future members and exchanges. 

Src. 2. This act shall take effect and be in force from and 
after its passage. 

Approved February 28, 1883. 
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SECRETARY'S PORTFOLIO. 


DEFERRED PAPERS, REPORTS, NOTES, EXTRACTS, ETO. 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE BY THE SECRETARY. 


The following pages are presented in addition to the routine 
report of proceedings at the summer and winter meetings of the 
Society, embracing reports, additional papers, extracts, ete., of 
more or less interest. 

As will be seen upon inspection of the foregoing pages, in the 
discussions had at the various meetings, and in the papers read, 
some effort has been shown to gain conciseness and brevity of 
statement, while seeking to preserve the substance of the subject 
or the matter had in view. There is a gratifying lack of need- 
less repetition as well as lengthy, prosy papers. made up of meas. 
ured words and sentences, which might be calculated more to 
‘lumber’? up the work than adding to the interest and real 
value of the same. 

In this enlightened age, when knowledge is so much advanced 
and spread abroad in all departments and avenues of trade, as 
well as in the boundless realm of art and science, there is the 
greater need for special training in varied lines of work. And 
it is more imperative than ever heretofore that those who would 
succeed in any avocation be specialists and thorough masters in 
their chosen field of work. Horticultural science, too, is no ex- 
ception to the rule; for he who would succeed and make the 
most of opportunities within his easy reach must use those 
means of gaining information which are alike most practical 
and simple, and which may easily be understood and readily ap- 
plied. 
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The Society’s transactions, as well as other matters to be found 
in this report, should be directed mainly, we presume, to that 
which properly relates to Minnesota horticulture, and hence 
there should be no desire to cumber our transactions with 
foreign and extraneous matters, which would perhaps require 
much space and at the same time be of little interest or real value 
to the general reader. Our members much prefer, we apprehend, 
that their report should be directed to the presentation of those 
things which are most intimately joined with their material wel- 
fare. 

The Society is under obligations to Farm, Stock and Home 
for use of cuts to illustrate papers on grape culture and graft- 
ing. 

We might here add that while there may be very many valuable 
suggestions to be found in horticultural periodicals, as well as 
in reports received from other kindred organizations, still lack 
of space precludes the possibility of giving these a place or even 
passing mention. We read all these with pleasure, and profit 
from the many useful lessons to be found therein, and heartily 
commend them to the thoughtful reader, since most of these are 
in the easy reach of all. 


REPORT OF DELEGATE TO WISCONSIN. 


The annual meeting of the Wisconsin State Horticultural 
Society was held at Waukesha, Wis., Feb. 16, 17 and 18, 1887. 

For many years the annual winter meetings of the society 
have been held at Madison in the first week of February. The 
annual conventions of the State Agricultural Society, State 
Dairymens Association and State Amber Cane Association were 
also held at the same time and place. It was found that where 
so many conventions were being held at the same time and place 
the stronger and greater attraction proved detrimental to the 
others. Therefore, this year the horticulturists chose a later 
date and a new place for their meeting, which was held in the 
thrifty town of Waukesha, situated about twenty miles west 
from Milwaukee. 
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The program for the occasion was very complete, and the sub- 
jects presented were such as would tend to instruct and enthuse 
the members present. The attendance of Wisconsin hortieul- 
turists was very good, and included most of those who had been 
prominent workers in the cause for many years. There were 
present as delegates from other states, Messrs. J. V. Cotta, of 
Illinois; C. G. Patten and J. Wragg, of Iowa; Chas. W. Garfield 
and Prof. A. J. Cook, of Michigan; D. R. Maginnis and J. S. 
Harris, of Minnesota. 

The meeting was opened at 2 P. M., on the sixteenth, with an 
address of welcome by Hon. Alexander Cook, of Waukesha, in 
which he complimented the society upon its high and ennobling 
aims, and the zeal with which it had fostered the highest and 
most ennobling sentiments and inculcated them among the peo- 
ple of Wisconsin, the love of the useful and beautiful in nature, 
and especially the love for fruits and flowers. He alluded to the 
wonderful impetus that had been given to horticultural develop- 
ment and progress in the Northwest in the last score of years, 
through the earnest efforts of this society and kindred organiza- 
tionsin other states, and thought that we were now but standing 
on the threshold of an era of expansion of horticultural knowl- 
edge such as the world had never before conceived of. 

Mr. B. F. Adams, of Madison, delivered an appropriate re- 
sponse to the address of welcome, reviewing the work of the 
society in the past and expressing the opinion that the present 
outlook was very encouraging,.and closed his remarks by saying 
that the ‘‘thoroughbred Wisconsin horticulturist possesses an 
enthusiasm that the coldest winds of winter or the strongest 
heats of summer could not overcome.”’ 

The remainder of the afternoon session was taken up with 
the reports of the secretary and other officers, committees, del- 
egates to other state meetings and the election of officers. 

The secretary in his report made an urgent plea for an in- 
creased membership. Thought the free distribution of reports 
tended to discourage membership and that the summer meetings 
held at different places in the State had added greatly to the 
strength and usefulness of the society. He gave irresponsible 
tree tramps some hard raps, but did not favor legislation on the 
subject. Thought the education to be gained through more 
meetings and farmers’ institutes was the only available remedy. 
They would flourish in spite of all laws as long as there was ig- 
norance of horticulture among the farmers. 
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Mr. G. J. Kellogg’s report as delegate to the Illinois meeting 
showed that the apple question was but little nearer solved in 
that state than in Wisconsin and Minnesota. He said: ‘Half 
of the orchards in Northern Illinois are on the wood pile and 
the other half are leaning strongly that way.’’ Nursery men 
and tree peddlers are not helping the matter, although they are 
profiting by the misfortunes of the planters. . 

Mr. A. G. Tuttle was the delegate to the lowa meeting. He 
thought Iowa was on the right track and making rapid advances 
in testing the adaptability of Russian varieties. He said: ‘‘ At 
least twenty-six varieties of Russians will compare favorably 
with the Duchess for hardiness and are as good in quality as an 
equal number of American varieties.’’ Numerous varieties were 
being propagated at the agricultural experiment station at 
Ames, and Prof. Budd had distributed trees to over six hundred 
parties in Iowa, Minnesota and Dakota, to be tested and reported: 
upon. 

The evening session was opened with a paper on ‘‘ Ornamental 
Trees,’’ by A. L. Hatch, of Ithaca. He is a vigorous writer and 
a very earnest horticulturist. He cautioned against overplant- 
ing. Too close planting isa very general fault. Single speci- 
mens with ample room for development give the best effect. 
Harmony in form and color ought to be considered in all plant- 
ing. Many planters crowd their grounds with such varieties as 
a traveling agent recommends at exorbitant prices and overlook 
the sugar maple, native white birch, American linden, hack- 
berry and other beautiful natives that can frequently be had for 
the digging. 

Mrs. Huntley followed with a paper on ‘‘ Plants and Flowers 
for the Home.’’ She said: ‘‘Our homes are what we make 
them. The young farmer can plant a few trees and shrubs 
when he sows his first crop. He can devote a little time to the 
garden from the very start. The woman can give a little time 
to the growing of flowers from the first. Their culture tends to 
elevate and purify the mind, and gives the dusty walks of life 
many a charm that can not be found where they are wanting, and 
they will afford relaxation from indoor labor.’’? No other elass 
of workers have so good an opportunity for ornamenting their 
homes as the farmer. The little beginnings made at the start 
will grow and expand into beautiful surroundings of a happy 
home. It is a misfortune for children to be reared in a home 
where there is no adornment. It is criminal in the parents to 
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neglect to beautify the surroundings of the home, and it tends 
to poverty. The lawn should always be as fresh and green as 
grass can make it. The vegetable garden will yield its fruits 
in a few short months. The strawberry bed will give its ripe 
fruit in fourteen months from planting, and the raspberry only 
a month later. She knew one farmer who plants a few trees 
upon the birth of each child, and they are that child’s trees. 
Why should not all do likewise? And then our children would 
be a generation of horticulturists. Horticulture has always 
made the world more beautiful, home happier and human life 
better. 

An interesting discussion followed the reading of the paper. 
The points brought out were heartily approved, with the sug- 
gestion that the house plants should be our plants instead of 
‘‘my wife’s plants.”’ 

At this point Chas. W. Garfield, secretary of the Michigan 
Horticultural Society, and of the American Pomological Society, 
was introduced, and spoke at length of the workings of the Mich- 
igan Society, and advocated the encouragement of local and 
county societies and the establishment of experimental stations. 

The next paper read was on the ‘‘Slaughter of the Birds,”’ by 
Mrs. Ida E. Tillson, of West Salem, in which was shown in a 
happy manner the blessing of birds to the agriculturist and 
horticulturist, as their food consisted principally of injurious 
insects. She alluded to the principal causes that tended to 
diminish the number of birds and threatened the extermination 
of some of the most useful species. It was not enough that the 
electric lights killed them by thousands, and the town boys — 
“‘embryo hunters,’? armed with deadly shot guns— roamed far 
and wide and from pure wantoness slay all they can find and 
rob the nests of such as escape, so that in the neighborhood of 
our villages the quails, larks, blue jays, orioles and other sum- 


- mer songsters can not find a place to rest their weary wing, but 


the women have added another incentive for their destruction, 

by adopting a fashion that would shame the barbarians, giving 

birds a commercial value; and so great is their demand for them 
for making their ‘‘head gear’? hideous that the most secluded 

resorts no longer afford protection for such as are clothed with 

bright plumage. Unless this slaughter is stopped disaster is sure 

to follow. Insects will increase to an alarming extent and de- 

stroy our crops and our land will become a dreary waste. 
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SECOND DAY. 


This forenoon President Smith read his annual address, in 
which he reviewed the workings of the society, and the lessons 
of the season. In alluding to the great drought of last summer 
he said that experience had demonstrated that good cultivation 
was the best preventive to injuries to crops in times of drought. 
He alluded to the L. L. May Nursery Company of St. Paul, and 
said they had operated extensively in Brown County, through an 
agent, and sold large quantities of trees and plants at prices little 
less than robbery, and he could not see wherein their operations 
differed very much from obtaining money under false pretenses. 
The operations of such agents are very detrimental to horticulture 
in the Northwest. Was much pleased with the course taken by 
the Minnesota Society in the matter, and did not think they 
scored any points by appearing before our Society. He urged 
the dissemination of such information through the working of 
the society as shall educate the farmers to be on their guard 
against all suspicious tree men, and that the society exercise 
great care in recommending varieties for general cultivation. A 
more thorough organization of local societies would prove a par- 
tial remedy, as this class of men were disposed to shun those who 
were well posted on trees and plants. 

The remainder of the forenoon was occupied by Prof. Cook, of 
Michigan, in delivering an illustrated lecture on ‘‘Insects In- 
jurious to Plant Life, and Means of Destroying Them.’’ In 
speaking of the codling moth he says it can not be caught with 
sweetened water, is not attracted into the house by lights, that 
they are great respecters of prior rights, and never deposit but 
one egg in an apple, and no matter how numerous they are, have 
an instinct to pass by every fruit in which an egg has been de- 
posited by another insect. In speaking of remedies he con- 
demned the old bunch remedy as a failure. The hog remedy is 
better, as much of the affected fruit falls to the ground before 
the worms escape, and if at once eaten by hogs will prevent prop- 
agation. He told of an orchardist who had about exterminated 
them on his place by employing boys to pick all infected fruit, 
and it paid him well to do it. He considered the best remedy 
to be Paris Green or London Purple, applied when the fruit is 
about the size of a pea, and said there would not be a trace of 
the poison remaining two months afterward. To be effective 
one pound of the poison is put into one hundred gallons of 
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water and applied with a Holman pump or garden syringe. For 
large orchards he would use the Field pump with the Dixon 
spray nozzle. Cattle and other stock must be kept out of the 
orchard until after two or three heavy rains have fallen. 

The ‘‘borer’’ is easily destroyed by using an emulsion of one 
pint of crude carbolic acid and one quart of soft soap, put into 
two gallons of water. This emulsion should be applied to the 
body of the tree with a brush, about the first of June. It also 
kills the scale or bark louse and fungus growths and helps the 
tree to endure the following winter. 

-In this manner he went through the various tribes of the most 
injurious insects, illustrating them with large drawings and 
pointing out the best known remedies for each and advised all 
fruit growers to interest their children in the study of insects 
and train them to become familiar with their habits and trans- 
formations. 

In our opinion this lecture, and a paper upon the same subject 
read the next day by J.S. Stickney, were the crowning features of 
the meeting and worth many times more to the state than the 
small sum annually appropriated to aid the society. Here we 
would suggest that an effort be made to arrange with Mr. Cook 
to repeat the lecture before our Society at our next annual meet- 
ing. 

Chas. W. Garfield occupied one hour of the afternoon session 
and made a good talk on the subject, ‘‘How, When and Where 
to Teach Horticulture.’”? He is an enthusiast, and gained the 
attention and admiration of the audience. 

The remainder of the program was fully carried out and there 
was an increasing interest from the opening to the close of the 
meeting and at the final adjournment everyone present pro- 
nounced it the best meeting yet held by the society. 

I should like to give a further notice of the remaining papers 
but the length of my report will not permit me to dwell longer 
in this field, where I have been so well entertained. I must, 
however, allude to Mrs. Hollister’s paper upon ‘‘ Life of Women 
on the Farm, as it is and as it should be;”’ ‘*The Ethics of Hor- 
ticulture,’’ by Mrs. Campbell. I heartily wish every farmer and 
his wife in the Northwest could have heard them. I feel like 
congratulating the Wisconsin society on their having enlisted 
the co-operation of so many of their talented women in their 
work. 
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THE EXHIBITS. 


The fruit exhibit was an attractive feature of the meeting. 
There were nearly five hundred plates heaped with the best 
specimens of apples grown in the state, also a dozen or so va- 
rieties of grapes, a few pears and an elegant display of winter- 
blooming plants. Our old friend Peffer, of Pewaukee, exhibited 
102 varieties, 31 of them being some of his newer varieties of 
seedlings and some others, varieties he has originated within the 
last 30 years. 

Mr. Jeffrey showed 67 varieties, Mr. Hirschinger, of Baraboo, 
60 and Kellogg, Pilgrim and others made fine exhibits, while Mr. 
Springer was on hand with 35 varieties of the Waupaca County 
seedlings. Some of the collections must have been kept in cold 
storage as we saw Duchess, St. Lawrence and other autumn va- 
rieties as fair and fresh as if they were picked from the trees but 
yesterday. 

The bulk of the fruit on exhibition was grown in what is 
known as the Lake Belt, and in Central Wisconsin. The seed- 
lings exhibited were remarkable for beauty of appearance and 
in quality would compare favorably with an equal number of 
the older varieties in cultivation; most of them are proving 
hardier where they originated than most of the old varieties. 
Some of them are long keepers. Perhaps few, if any, of them 
will prove adapted to the more unfavored parts of Minnesota 
and Dakota, but they afford us a valuable lesson and encourage 
us to work on in the production of seedlings. 

A few varieties of Russians were on exhibition. I must con- 
fess that I am disappointed in not seeing more of them. There 
were but four varieties that I should judge to be good keepers. 
The Repka Malenka is of fair size, of very good quality and may 
keep until April. Samples of the wood indicate extreme hardi- 
ness of tree. Red Queen is a good keeper but not as hardy. 
Longfield is in season now, quality good, fruit hardly large 
enough for market. One other (name lost) has indications of 
being a good keeper and will be valuable for cooking. Other 
varieties were not in condition to judge of their merits, they 
having been kept over from exhibition at the fall fairs. 


JESSIE STRAWBERRY. 


This is a variety of Wisconsin origin and is just now enjoying 
a ‘‘boom.’’ The originator, F. W. Louden, of Janesville, is a 
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man of undoubted integrity and he has made the cultivation and 
propagation of strawberries a study for years. The members of 
the Wisconsin State Horticultural Society who met at Janes- 
ville June 16 and 17, 1886, are too intelligent a set of men to be 
humbugged. They beheld the berries growing upon the origin- 
ator’s grounds and were astonished. It is undoubtedly a won- 
derful berry where it originated, but will it prove the berry for 
the million? Will it supersede all other varieties in cultiva- 
tion? Probably not. From some things I have heard I conclude 
there are two sides to the question. Some people are not as skill- 
ful growers of the new varieties as others; some have not the 
same kind of soil as that upon which it originated, and others may 
not manipulate the fertilizers just right. I fear it is being too 
highly praised. In favored situations, with good cultivation, it 
will probably prove all that is claimed for it, but away from 
home and with the cultivation ordinarily bestowed upon straw- 
berries, I doubt if it will prove superior to many other 
varieties we now have. The Sharpless, Bidwell, Vick and many 
others had their ‘‘boom.’’?’ How many here in the Northwest 
who tried them have realized their high expectations? It is 
hard to get the whole truth about new sorts. Do not understand 
me aS opposing the introduction of this or any other new 
variety. Iam not, but like to have it thoroughly tested in a 
wide range of localities, and it ought to have been done before 
the ‘‘boom’’ was started. The most unfortunate thing I see in 
this is that the originator has given up the entire control of its. 
introduction to a New York nurseryman, reliable, it is true, but: 
many of us know by sad experience the disadvantage of pur- 
chasing plants that have been reshipped and repacked over get- 
ting them direct from the grower. It is a critical time in the 
life of a strawberry plant while it is out of the ground. It is 


_ liable all the time to be taking injury from drying, heating, or 


from making a blanched growth at the expense of its own 
vitality, and I would rather risk one plant direct from the 


grower than five through second hands. 


Those who desire to try the variety should by all means order 
direct from headquarters. Doubtless every agent that travels 
the country the coming year will solicit your order for a dozen 
or more of this variety. If you consult your own interest you 


- will permit them to pass on with their stock undiminished and 


get your plants direct from the man who raised them or who 
controls the stock. | 
55 
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Permit me, in conclusion, to tender my thanks to the mem- 
bers of the Wisconsin Society for the many courtesies extended 
to your delegates, and for the deep interest they manifest in the 
welfare of our Society, and also to the members of the Minnesota 
Society for the high privilege they conferred upon me in making 
me their delegate upon this and other occasions. Respectfully 
submitted. J. S. HARRIS. 


OLMSTED COUNTY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


In addition to the report of the secretary of the Olmsted 
County Horticultural Society, Mr. M. J. Hoag, at the annual 
meeting of this Society, the following is presented from the 
Rochester Record and Union, from its report of the proceedings 
of that society: 

The annual meeting of the Olmsted County Horticulturists 
was held in the city hall Saturday afternoon, January 8th. 

Mr. A. W. Sias, President of the society, read the following 


paper: 


OBJECT LESSONS IN HORTICULTURE. 


Gentlemen of the Olmsted County Horticultural Scciety : 


There is no way by which the student can gain a knowledge 
of the art of horticulture so rapidly as by object lessons. And 
this calls up the question of where can we obtain the must com- 
plete objects from which to take our lessons? Nature’s most 
sublime botanical specimens are to be found in the forests; 
go there. The Menonite Christians at Mt. Lebanon hold an- 
nually a celebration of the Transfiguration under the existing 
trees, known as the ‘‘ Feast of Cedars.’’ And we should have 
not only our ‘‘ Feast of Cedars,’’ but our feast of pines, spruces, 
firs, hemlocks, poplars, elms, lindens, hackberries and perhaps 
the sweetest of all should be the feast of the maple, on which 
occasion some zealous brother should treat all hands to an old- 
fashioned ‘‘sugaring off.” 

Gentlemen, I believe it possible for the members of this little 
obscure horticultural society to inaugurate a new departure in 
horticultural work that shall be, followed and imitated by com- 
ing generations through all future time. The plan hurredly 
and roughly marked out is for the society to meet every sum- 
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mer and have their feasts as indicated above. Always under the 
shade of the most gigantic tree of a certain variety (to be se- 
lected by a committee of three), to be found, say within a limit 
of twenty miles of this city. The next season select another 
variety and proceed as before, and so on until every variety 
shall have been visited and passed upon. Make it the duty of 
the society to make and keep a neat and permanent record of 
each one of these trees. When the tables are set and loaded 
with the choicest fruits of the season and surrounded by the 
friends and members of the society, have some good artist handy 
to photograph the scene, the secretary to be instructed to place 
this photograph in the society’s book, under which to make a 
careful record of the aforesaid tree, giving name, height, cir- 
cumferance, where located, exposure to sun and wind, nearness, 
to living water, chemical analysis of the soil, a microscopical 
report of the style and condition of the leaves, ete. A thick 
pubescent leaf, like the Aloe, or Century plant, that is obliged 
to store up moisture enough to take it through a protracted 
drought of five months, will do for Minnesota. When you come 
to hold your feast of the apple under some giant wild crab tree, 
you will doubtless ascertain just about what sort of a leaf we 
must have in ourapple orchards. The great benefit to be derived 
from this new mode of conducting our summer meetings must, 
I think, be clearly apparent to all. 

While doing committee work for the State Horticultural So- 
ciety last fall, it was my good fortune to be able to visit ‘‘ the 
little babbling brook,’’ Kedron, in Fillmore County, where, in 
company with G. W. Fuller, of Litchfield, we feasted our eyes on 
what is thought to be the tallest specimen of the Abies Alba on 
record. Also White Pines, Fir Balsams, Red Cedars and Yew. 
We would suggest this as a proper place for you to celebrate the 
feast of the Spruces. Mt. Horeb and Resurrection Spring are 
not far away. If you can explain why tbe above named White 


' Spruce made such wonderful growth, it will be information of 


great value to everyone who plants a tree of this desirable va- 
riety. Someone gave as reason for the Green Mountain boys 
growing so tall, was, ‘‘ because they were in the habit of going 
out every morning before daylight to stretch their necks up over 
the mountain to see the sun rise.’ In a like manner it occurred 
to me that this spruce was making a desperate effort to get a 
peep at the sun. The soil about the roots of these spruces is 
rich in alluvial and leaf mould. These object lessons are worthy 
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of the closest scrutiny by the oldest minds. We have a Cotton- 
wood some two miles down the Zumbro that measures nine- — 
teen and three-fourths feet in circumference. We must 
have our feast of the Poplars under the generous shade of 
this mammoth tree some time in the near future. While I 
should not care to see you travel all the way to these monarchs 
of the forest on your knees, like some of the religious devotees 
of the East, yet I would like to see you pay them more re- 
spect than you have heretofore been in the habit of doing. 

Our late Consul to Calcutta, J. A. Leonard, of this city, has 
perhaps the largest flowering maple to be found within the city 
limits. Mr. Leonard kindly called our attention to this fine bo- 
tanical specimen as an object lesson, showing the utility of heavy 
mulching in a dry climate, where rapid growth is required. 
This tree was planted twenty years ago near the doctor’s resi- 
dence, and for many years stove wood was sawed and piled around 
the trunk, some five or six feet high, resulting in a most rapid 
growth, more than double, in fact, that of other trees of the same 
variety, and planted at the same time, and not heavily mulched. 
Downing said ‘‘among all the species, both native and foreign, 
we consider the scarlet flowering maple as decidedly the most 
ornamental species.’’ I wish to call your attention to the maple, 
as an object lesson on mulching, worthy of the most careful 
study. Dr. Leonard’s grounds on the Zumbro remind me of the 
beautiful residence of N. P. Willis, on the Hudson, *‘ Idlewild,” 
of which Downing said, ‘‘ It is a piece of Nature’s landscape gar- 
dening which the hand of man should, and, from the good taste 
of the owner, has not been allowed to appear, except in the nec- 
essary buildings * * and we refer to it simply to show how 
delicate and refined that taste must be which, appreciating all 
that Nature has done with so much prodigality of beauty, as at 
‘Tdlewild,’ has the courage to let her alone.’”’ I am ine:ined to 
the opinion that the doctor would have ‘‘let her alone”’ severely 
had it not been for the fact that we made a small importation of 
trees through him, and his characteristic liberality, while consul 
at Edinburgh, direct from the old home of Robert Burns. The 
love of the immortal poet was too much for him, and the sanctity 
of ‘‘Idlewild’”’ was invaded and a group of beautiful dwarf ever- 
greens and a Roman tree now holding a conspicuous place at 
‘‘Tdlewild,” on the banks of the beautiful Zumbro. 

The valleyof Jehoshaphat, through which flows Kedron, is very 
deep and is the native home of the Cedar of Lebanon, some of 
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which are said to measure thirty-six feet in circumference, of 
which some writer has said: ‘‘ For glory of beauty, unequaled 
among all the objects of the vegetable kingdom.’’? Downing says: 
‘*Washingtonia gigantea the mammoth tree.’’ This truly most 
magnificent of trees—deciduous or evergreen — was discovered 
in avalley of the source of one of the tributaries at the Calaveras, 
California. Within an area of fifty acres only, ninety-two of the 
species were found standing, without doubt the most stupendous 
vegetable product on earth; discovered in 1850. Some forty 
years ago I saw in the valley of the St. Johns River, Canada, one 
of the most graceful and majestic botanical specimens that it has 
ever been my good fortune to behold. A white elm, perhaps 
seventy -five feet to the first limbs, and the branches drooping so 
gracefully down, rendered an object lesson of rare majestic 
beauty. I was younger than I am now, but I never could forget 
that tree. The most conspicuous object lessons among apple 
trees, as far as my observations have extended, were found in the 
valley of the Genesee River, a Northern Spy tree that measured 
twelve feet in circumference. 

The horticulturist, like the politician and artist, is satisfied 
with nothing but the best models. The politician’s objective 
points are the county seats, state capitols and the capitol at 
Washington. Nearly all our ex-presidents have held seats in 
Congress, the others being military heroes. They study the lives 
of the greatest statesmen, while we study the lives of the greatest 
botanical specimens. And in all the departments of human 
knowledge that man is the most successful who keeps the nearest 
to, and draws inspiration from, the very best models. The states 
west of the Mississippi have never produced a president, while 
Virginia, lying in plain sight of the great object lesson — the 
dome of the capitol—has given us five; no other state but two. 

Excuse me, gentlemen, when I began this paper I did not mean 
to touch on politics or religion, and for fear I may be led still 
further astray, I will sum up and see if there is anything of im- 
portance to the horticulturist to be gleaned from our random 


observations upon object lessons: 


First —Our most magnificent models are in the rich valleys. 

Second — Near living water. 

Third — In alluvial soil. 

Fourth— Whether wind is brokea by mountains and high hills. 

Fifth — Where the sun strikes but a small part of the day. 

Sixth— In ease of transplanted trees where the mulching has 
been heavy. 
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Finally, gentlemen, keep your eye on Nature’s grandest works! 
Hide not your light selfishly ‘“‘under a bushel.’’ Be not dis- 
couraged in well doing, for even if our membership is small, 
remember that ‘‘he that is faithful in few things shall be made 
ruler over many.”? That man that acted faithfully as our secre- 
tary for seven years, when the Society was no more prosperous 
than now, is at present the secretary of one of the most prosper- 
ous and honored state societies in the Union, with a membership 
of one hundred and eighty of the most intelligent men in the 
State. The man who was acting as private secretary to the gov- 
ernor a short time ago is now governor himself. 

Some of you have attempted to change the plan of Nature, who 
gives to nearly all our Minnesota wild trees a thick, pubescent 
leaf, by ordering a large share of your trees from the South, 
where they deal largely in thin-leaved plants, and are constantly 
sending the same to you. They are capable of storing up moist- 
ure enough to take them about half way through our summer 
months — hence they die. To be consistent, order a pump that 
will furnish you water for only half your stock. The leaves 
pump water for all our plants and here in this arid clime they 
must be large and thick. 


A paper from Mr. Harris, who was appointed entomologist for 
the society last year, was read, it being a most instructive and 
pleasing one. He took for his subject the ‘‘Codling Moth,” giv- 
ing various methods for exterminating it. 


THE CODLING MOTH. 
By J. S. Harris, La Crescent. 


Mr. President and Members of the Olmsted County Horticultural So- 
ciety : 


I noticed in the report of your last annual meeting that your 
man —Sias— had attempted to perpetrate a practical joke on 
you by having me elected as entomologist for your society. If 
my life should be spared, I hope at some future time to geteven 
with him. He knows that I am not a professor of entomology, 
and perhaps do not understand the nature and habits of the ma- 
jority of the bug world any better than most of you. It is true 
that I have put in a little time studying that chief of bugs, the 
‘““humbug,’’ and have always found that his feet were hot and 
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left an unpleasant sensation wherever he has alighted, and have 
frequently sent forth notes of warning to my suffering fellow 
horticulturists. I havealso taken a few observations of a few 
smaller insects that frequently do us considerable harm, but I 
have not got far enough along to have become case- hardened, and 
announce myself a full fledged professor, who desires to enter- 
tain (bore is perhaps the more appropriate term) you with a 
long drawn out treatise on the fascination and delight of a study 
that captivates the imagination and renders the enthusiast liable 
to construct and spin out descriptions and theories so long that 
there is no room left for discussion. 

Insects are abundant in this country, and rapidly on the in- 
crease, and how to head them off is a problem yet unsolved, and 
in Minnesota but little effort has been made to bring about its 
solution. We last year gave you a brief and imperfect descrip- 
tion of the ‘‘ Apple Curculio,” the insect which is the prime 
cause of so many of the knotty specimens of apples in some of 
our orchards. 

We have with us another insect that was introduced into this 
country from Europe, commonly called the ‘‘Codling Moth,” 
(Carpocapsa pomonella Linn), that isfully as injurious to the 
apple, but I think if fully understood, might be much more easi- 
ly exterminated, especially by a concerted effort of the orchard- 
ists of a neighborhood. The habits of this pest are not gener- 
ally well known, and but few persons have ever seen and recog- 
nized it in its moth or perfect state. It is one of the most beau- 
tiful of the moth tribe, but that is a poor consolation to the man 
who has none but wormy apples to eat. These moths measure 
about three-fourths of an inch across the wings when expanded, 
and are of a brownish gray color, crossed by numerous darker 
and lighter colored wavy lines. There isa dark brown spot of 
an Oval shape near the margin of each upper wing. The under 
wings are brownish gray, much lighter than the upper and not 
shaded similarly, but shaded darker near the margin. They re- 
main quiet during the day, and, owing to their color, are not ea- 
Sily detected, but they come forth and fly about at evening, and 
numbers of them may be seen in the month of June and later 
flitting about the apple trees. 

By the most careful observations made by Fitch, Harris. 
Riley, Le Baron and others and corroborated by my own, it is 
generally conceded that they are two-brooded, or that two gen- 
erations are produced each year. The parents of the first brood 
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have hibernated during the winter in the larva state, in cocoons 
which are concealed under the permanent scales or in the deep 
fissures of the bark of the tree, on the fruit of which they have 
beenreared. They areaiso often taken into the cellar or fruit rooms 
before they leave the apples, and after they crawl out conceal 
themselves under the hoops of barrels or in the cracks of bins, 
where the careful observer frequently finds and may destroy 
them. 

As the spring opens, the worms, which are hidden in crevices, 
change to chrysalis and from that immerge perfect moths, ready 
for the work of destruction. They first appear soon after the 
trees blossom, and proceed at once to deposit their eggs, one at 
a time, in the calix end of the newly formed apple. In about 
one week there hatches from the egg thus deposited a small, 
white worm, with shiny black head and neck. As they become 
larger the body is a flesh color with the head and neck 
tawny, and when fully grown they are nearly half an inch 
in length. As soon as hatched the little worms immediately 
begin to burrow in the apple, eating their way from the eye to 
the core and through the apple in various directions. To get 
rid of the refuse fragments ofthe food it enlarges the hole of 
the entrance, or gnaws one through the side of the apple, 
and thrusts them out of the opening. The growth is completed 
in three or four weeks, when the insect allows the apple to com- 
plete its transformation; this is usually when the apples are less 
than half grown, at which time most of the infested fruit falls to 
the ground. Now the worms leave the apple whether fallen or not 
and creep into the chinks of the trees, or other sheltered places, 
which they hollow out with their teeth to suit their shape. Here 
each one spins for itself a cocoon or silken case, and unlike the 
other brood, change into chrysalis immediately after their cocoons 
are made and turn intomoths. In about two weeks they come out 
and lay their eggs for a second generation and it is this gener- 
ation that causes so much worm eaten fruit in the autumn. 
This is the brood that hibernates through the winter in the 
larva state and comes forth moths inearly summer to deposit the 
eges for the first brood. We have necessarily been brief in our 
history and description in order to sooner get to the practical 
remedies, all of which are simple and easily applied. 
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REMEDIES. 


The first is destroying the insects in their winter quarters. 
Second, picking the wormy apples from the trees and destroying 
them. Third, gathering the wormy apples from the ground or let- 
ting hogs and sheep have therange of the orchard. Fourth, en- 
trapping the worms in bands or other contrivances. 

When we consider that every female meth is capable of laying 
fifty or more eggs and that every worm of the first brood totally 
destroys an apple, we will readily see the importance of de- 
stroying the insects before they leave their winter quarters. For 
this purpose the careful orchardist will carefully search every 
place where there instinct would lead them to couceal them- 
selves during the winter. We willhunt for their cocoons under 
the bark and in the crevices of trees and also in the hoops of 
barrels and in the cracks of bins in which fall and winter apples 
have been kept. I have seen the pieces of barrel heads and the 
boards of bins that were laid on top of each other, so completely 
plastered together by the worms between them that a number 
could be raised together by taking hold of the top one. 

As the young worms, soon after the apple begins to grow, 
throw out castings through the hole they made in entering, or 
the one made in the side of the apple for the purpose, and a por- 
tion adheres to the rough shriveled calyx, their presence is 
readily detected. All of those within reach may be plucked by 
hand and the remainder by means of a wire hook attached to a 
pole, or the tree may first be jarred when many of them will 
fall and may be caught on sheets spread beneath, and then go 
over the tree and remove the remainder. The fruit thus re- 
moved should of course be fed to swine or burned, and if the 
work is thoroughly done there will be but few left to propagate 
the second brood. Third, gathering the windfalls from the 
ground or letting the swine and sheep have the range of the 
orchard. By the latter the fruit will be utilized, but it is not as 
effectual as the other because many of the worms escape before 
the apple falls. Fourth, entrapping the worms under bands and 
other contrivances. The well-known habit of the Codling Worms 
to seek shelter, when about to transform into perfect insects un- 
der the scales or bark upon the trees where they have been 
raised, has suggested the idea of entrapping them under some 
artificial covers, and experience has proven that by following 
this method, in connection with the others, they can be nearly 
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exterminated. Paper bands are probably the cheapest in large 
orchards, although bands of hay, rags or other substances may 
answer. The paper bands are made and applied as follows: 
Sheets of straw wrapping paper, say 18x30 inches, each sheet 
folded twice, giving eight layers between two and three inches 
wide. One of these are folded about every tree between the 
ground and the lower limbs, and fastened in place by a carpet 
tack. The band should completely encircle the tree, the lower 
edge being loose enough to permit the worms to crawl under. 
The object is to furnish the worms a hiding place which they 
will accept to undergo their transformation. The bands should 
be put on about the first of June, or before any worms escape 
from the fruit, and kept on until October. But to be effectual 
they will require taking off and destroying such insects as have 
taken refuge under them every few days. The better way is to 
burn the bands and replace them with new ones, but if they are 
made of manilla paper, such as is used for flour sacks, they may 
be run through a clothes wringer, and replaced, and will ordi- 
narily last one season. Where but a few trees are to be 
protected it might be economy to use cloth bands and at each 
examination to dip them into boiling water to kill the worms 


taken off, and lay away when the season is over and they would 


last many years. Another safeguard against them is to remove 
all worthless varieties of fruit trees from the orchard. 

Many of our farmers have planted largely of Siberians and 
hybrids that no longer pay for gathering and marketing. The 
fruit is allowed to remain where it falls upon the ground to de- 
cay and form a hot bed for the propagation of various insects 
and the breeding place of blight and fungus. While such re- 
main, not much headway can be made in fighting the insects 
upon the trees producing valuable fruit. Lastly, protect and 
encourage the presence of insectiverous birds. The keen eye 
of the downy woodpecker will detect the larve in it smost secret 
hiding places and the sharp bill is prompt to bring forth the 
dainty morsel. The blue jwy, blue bird, wren, and many others, 
are always ready to lend the fruit grower a helping hand. 


FROM SECRETARY HILLMAN. 


The following letter from 8. D. Hillman, Secretary of the State 
Horticultural Society, was read by President Sias: 
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A. W. Sias, President Olmsted County Horticultural Society: 


DEAR Str:— Your favor of recent date inviting me to be pre- 
sent at your annual meeting is received. I hasten to reply, and 
regret that a press of other duties will preclude the possibility 
of meeting with you on the occasion mentioned. 

I trust you will call attention to the near approach of our an- 
nual meeting, and will extend to the members of your local 
society a cordial invitation to attend the same and participate in 
the discussions and deliberations. I have no doubt that some 
matters of more than usual interest to horticulturists will be 
presented. 

One of the most timely subjects to be discussed and properly 
considered at this time, is the method to be employed to secure 
hardy varieties of fruit trees for Minnesota and the Northwest. 
Our severe winters have had the effect of thinning out our or- 
chards and nurseries, till there are very few varieties left that 
can be relied upon with any satisfaction or degree of certainty to 
produce a crop of fruit. 

It is undoubtedly true that too little care has been exercised 
with regard to the selection of hardy, vigorous stock and the 
kinds that mature and ripen their wood early in the season, and 
of late the question of how to obtain some of the better Russian 
varieties of apples has been a prominent subject at our meetings. 
Experience has demonstrated the great value of many of these 
sorts which have been propagated to some extent in this State 
and in states adjoining. The experiments being made will surely 
result in the bringing out of a few varieties, sooner or later, of 
equal value with the well-known Duchess, so universally popular 
with the farmers of the Northwest. By means of judicious 
crossing with our native seedlings there will be an improvement 
in the quality of the varieties to be produced. 

Of late a method of crossing has been introduced with success 
by using the pollen on such hardy winter trees as may be found 
among our native sorts and fertilizing, or crossing, with such 
Russian varieties as the Hybernal, Lieby, Ostrekoff Glass, or 
other true ironelads. It is found that the pollen may be even 
- sent in a letter, and after being kept for several days will germi- 
nate. By using such means to obtain a stock of required hardi- 
ness the crossed seedling will generally be found to follow the 
characteristics of the parent tree. The method is receiving at- 
tention from the fact that it is desirable to obtain choice winter 
apples of proper hardiness for this climate, and as being consid- 
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- ered a shorter road to success than experimenting with our seed- 


lings and them alone. 

The matter of growing grapes successfully here in Minnesota 
is attracting some attention of late, and should receive greater 
consideration at the hands of farmers generally. There has 
heretofore been too little interest manifested in this direction. 
I have on my table a letter from T. T. Lyon, president of the 
Michigan State Horticultural Society, in which he says: ‘‘I was 
greatly interested, not to say surprised, in looking over the ex- 
hibits of fruit from your State at the New Orleans exposition, 
and especially to see among them well-ripened Catawbas —a 
variety whose home proper is in the Ohio Valley, and which we 
in Southern Michigan only ripen with certainty in our more fa- 
vorable localities.”’ ; 

I may say here that in visiting the celebrated vineyards near 
Cleveland, last fall, on the shores ot Lake Erie, that the Catawba, 
which is quite a favorite with many, was not very much advanced 
in its stage of ripening to that to be observed on the shores of 
our own Minnetonka lake. It was evident that we could produce 
the Concord, Moore’s Early and Delaware even with equal cer- 
tainty in our favorable localities. 

Your experience in Olmsted county will bear me out in the 
assertion that there is hardly a better county in the State for 
fruit culture, and I am ylad to know that your society there is 
still interested in advancing the horticultural HELL of the 
county as well as the State at large. 

Please send us a good delegation to our annual meeting. With 
sincere wishes for your prosperity and begging to be excused for 
this hasty note, I remain, very respectfully, 

S. D. HILLMAN, Sec’ y. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. Wayland Stedinan inquired concerning the paper of Mr. 
Harris, if the larvee of the moth when concealed under the bark of 
the tree, could not be killed by the application of some wash. 

Mr. Sias said he thought spraying the tree with Paris green 
was the quickest way of exterminating the pests, and agreed with 
Mr. Harris in the statement that insectiverous birds should be 
encouraged to remain around theorchard as they are of great aid 


‘to the fruit grower. He thought the best time to spray with Paris 


green was just after the blossom had fallen. 
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Mr. M. J. Hoag, who has been for the past three or four weeks in 
the South, gave a short description of the country. He said he 
found good soil for fruit growing, it being asort of clay loam. It 
was much firmer than ours, the native soil being very hard. They 
could not raise grapes there to compete with those of California 
growing, but they were about the same quality as ours. He 
never saw fruit trees grow so rapidly. He measured a pear tree 
that had grown nine feet three inches in three years. About 
fifty per cent grow from cuttings. Their water was not considered 
safe for drinking purposes unless borled, and the majority drink 
cistern water. 

He also gave a short discription of the people and their ap- 
pearance with regard to health, and also the cattle and the effect 
of water and climate on them. 

Mr. Hoag said, in regard to his experience in fruit growing, 
that he started a few raspberry vines last year. He had covered 
about half of them this fall. He said that he believed vines 
should be covered in such asevere climate as ours. He didn’t 
believe in clipping them if they were to be covered, as it Rtift- 
ened them and they were liable to break when bent. He never 
saw any blackberry vines that would live here unless covered. 

Mr. I. D. Swain said that he didn’t think it was a good plan 
to bend the vines. He lost more vines that way than he gained 
berries. 

Mr. Sias said he used a potato fork in covering and finds it the 
best, as one man can handle the vines. He thought the vines of 
most varieties needed shelter. 

Mr. Swain said there was little difference between thorough 
cultivation and mulching, mulching keeping the land cool, which 
is what the vines want. 

Mr. Sias said that on some soils it was unnecessary to manure 
heavily. 

Mr. Stedman said blueberries grew here wild about thirty 
years ago, and he thought they could be grown here now. 

Mr. Sias said he saw some bushes at the head of Bear creek 
and he had planted a few in his garden and they bore well. He 
believed they could be cultivated. 

We insert here the address of President Cutler, at tHe annual 
meeting of the McLeod County society. 


ra 
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PRESIDENT’S ANNUAL ADDRESS. 
By M. Cutler, Sumter. 


Members of the MeLeod County Horticultural Society: 


It gives me pleasure to meet with you again, and my greatest 
desire is that this may prove a profitable and interesting meet- 
ing to all present, and that something may be done here today 
that will cause others to take an interest in our society as well 
as horticultural work for the health and happiness of their fam- 
ilies. 

While we have not as many members as we should like to 
have, we must remember that small beginnings often produce 
great results. We have asmany members as the State Society 
had during the first year of its existence. Still it is a great sue- 
cess, and each year, through itsmembers and instructive reports, 
exerts an influence for good that cannot be counted in dollars 
and c€nts. A large part of our people have migrated from lands 
that produce apples and other fruits in abundance and 
there is a longing desire to gather fruit from their own vine and 
tree. How intense that desire is, is best shown by the readiness 
with which they have parted with their hard-earned dollars 
when the tree agent has appeared with his beautiful pictures 
and nice stories of hardy fruits adapted to our climate, thereby 
inspiring hopes to be blighted with the first blasts of winter. 

The history of fruit growing in McLeod county presents a 
dark and dismal record. Enough money has been worse than 
wasted to make several fair fortunes, but we hope a better day is 
coming. The perseverance of such men as Gideon, Tuttle and 
a score of others will, ina few years, solve the apple problem, 
and our list of small fruits is being rapidly extended so that we 
see no reason to doubt the realization of the hopes of these 
old pioneers who have predicted that Minnesota would become 
as famous for her fine fruits as for fine wheat. Let it be the ob- 
ject of our society to inform the people of the merits of these 
new fruits and warn them of,the danger and risk in giving their 
money to oily tongued strangers. With your permission I will 
offer a few suggestions. 

I think a committee should be appointed to attend the annual 
meeting of the County Agricultural Society and if said society 
will agree to banish fakirs, fortune wheels and all similar 
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aig -, schemes that rob and demoralize the people, make arrangements 
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with them to have liberal premiums offered for horticultural 
products and make a joint exhibition. Suchan arrangement has 
met.with success in some places, and I think would in this coun- 
ty. Some plan should be devised for getting more members and 
getting the reports of the State Society now on hand among the 
people. I therefore suggest that the next meeting be held at 
Hutchinson some time during the winter. If we wish to have a 
live society we must be full of enthusiasm. One or two can not 
make of this-a successful society, but each must do well his al- 
lotted task. I believe that when the people know what to plant 
and how to gare for them, the finest of small fruits will be found 

in nearly every garden in the county. If one man can grow one- 
hundred and twenty-five bushels of strawberries per acre, as was 
done by a farmer near Winsted the past season, certainly others 

should be able to grow enough for theirown use. A few years 
since a cultivated berry was seldom seen in our home markets. 

Now, as soon as spring opens, they begin to arrive from the 
south and continue to come until about the middle of June when 
our own producers furnish an ample supply. Tastes are rapidly 
changing and the old time pork diet is giving way to the beauti- 

tiful and delicious fruits. We have the soil and climate for the 


production of the most highly colored and best flavored fruits 


grown, aS soon as we solve the question what to grow. 
Then, fellow members, let us hope that this meeting is only a 
forerunner of many more to follow and that from our delibera- 
tions great good may come to the people of this county. 


FRUIT REPORT FROM WISCONSIN. 


MENOMONIE, DUNN CoUNTY, WIs., MAR. 22, 1887. 


S. D. Hillman, Secretary, ete.: 

Dear Sir: Thinking that a report of trees, etc., from this sec- 
tion might be of interest, I will state the following: 

We did not have a very trying winter this year, although the 
thermometer sank down to 40° and under and remained there 
for about a week, but that is less than usual for three years. 
I have just come in from examining the trees and I find the fol- 
lowing, which I have growing in the nursery row, to be entirely 
hardy: Lou, Florence, October, Martha (received from Peter M. 
Gideon, Minnesota,) Whitney, Hibernal, Ostrokoff’s Glass and 
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Hyslop, Transcendent and Moringe Crabs. Then follow Duchess, 
Tetofsky, Pringle, Gilman, Dean, Yellow Anis, Charlamoff and 
Repka Malenka, with the terminal bud and an inch of wood 
slightly discolored. Next come Isham, Peach, Charlottenthaler, 
Yellow Transparent, Prolific Sweet, McMahon White, Scott’s 
Red and Iowa Russet, with a trifling more discoloring. Then 
come Iowa Blush, Wealthy, Alexander, Longfield, Child’s and 
Switzer, with yet more discoloring. Last come Borsdorf, Wolf 
River, Walbridge, Fameuse, Plumb’s Cider, St. Lawrence and 
Fall Orange — all of which I think are no good here. 

[havealso Clapp’s Favorite, Flemish Beauty and Keifer Hybrid 
pears growing in nursegy row, all of which are frozen to the line 
where covered by snow last winter. One Keifer Hybrid pear, 
three years old (from Chas. A. Green, Rochester, N. Y.) that has 
been drifted up with snow every winter, made a splendid growth 
last summer and set fruit buds to every inch of wood. Last fall 
I took two big barrels, with ends knocked out, and placed them 
around it— one barrel on top of the other — filled in and covered 
with sawdust. That tree has come out sound, and I expect to 
have some pears from it next Summer. 

The native plums received from Mr. Gideon made a very fine 
growth and are entirely hardy. Moore’s Arctic plums, from 
Phenix Nursery, Delavan, Wis., seem to have stood the winter 
fairly well. 

Strawberries and currants grow finely here. Raspberries and 
blackberries must be covered every winter, then they fruit well 
and pay well. 

Very little fruit is grown here, but the market, in season, is 
well supplied with wild fruit. Besides some strawberries and 
currants, a few Duchess apples, Hyslop and Transcendent crabs 
are seen. But as the country becomes settled, the wild fruit 
will go, the demand for cultivated will increase year by year 
and by that time, I think, we will have solved the problem of 
successful fruit growing in the far Northwest. 

Yours for further trial to grow fruit, 
S. RUNNING. 
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FRUIT GROWING IN THE NORTHWEST. 


[A paper read at the meeting of the American Horticultural Society, at 
Cleveland, Ohio, September 7th to 11th, inclusive, prepared by J. S. Harris, 
‘ of La Crescent, Minnesota. ] 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the American Horticultural Society: 

The duties devolving upon me as a member of the State Board 
of Agriculture of Minnesota, and the fatigue I feel from the 
laborious work attendant upon our fair just closed, lead me to 
regret that I have promised a paper for this occasion, and will 
deprive me of the pleasure of meeting with you. 

I can not give you a carefully prepared paper upon the sub- 
ject your secretary has assigned to me. The Northwest has 
gradually receded before the march of civilization until it is 
now known as the region embraced in the states of Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Northern Iowa, Dakota, and Montana; but it is still 
an empire in extent, the fairest land the sun shines upen, and 
there is no other section of this great country that to-day offers 
such unsurpassed inducements to the farmer, mechanic, mer- 
chant, professional man, and all others seeking new homes, to 
come and settle within her borders. The climate is stimulating, 
and well calculated to bring men and animals to their greatest 
state of perfection; the waters are as pure and as abundant as in 
any inhabited country upon the globe; the soil is unequaled in 
variety, fertility and natural adaptation to the growing, in its 
greatest perfection, almost every fruit, vegetable and cereal re- 
quired for the sustenance of civilized man, and it possesses a 
purity of atmosphere that promotes health and vigor to man and 


_ the products of the soil. Within its borders are found forests 


of valuable timber, vast prairies ready for the plow of the hus- 
bandman, and deposits of the richest minerals. These peculiar 
advantages have brought within its borders a pioneer people 
composed of the most intelligent and progressive from every 
land, and the development of its resources is marvelous. A his- 
tory of its horticuiture, which is trying to keep pace with other 
industries, would read like a romance; would tell of struggles 
and trials, failures and triumphs, of men who had nerve and 
hope enough to enable them to plant trees in opposition to pub- 
lic opinion and in the face of the difficulties attendant upon the 
settlement of a new country, and in the face of almost certain 
disaster. Fortunately a few of these early pioneers, scattered 
here and there, were of a class who persisted in planting trees, 
57 
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making experiments and hanging on to a forlorn hope, until 
they have gained the confidence of the multitudes and are now 
regarded as heroes in horticulture. 


THE PAST OF HORTICULTURE. 


The first planting of trees and fruits by the early settlers of 
this country was of such varieties as were favorites in their 
former homes. ‘The planters had but an imperfect knowledge 
of the soil and climate of the country, and the hardiness and 
adaptability of varieties; for a few years a great number of va- 
rieties succeeded so well as to raise fond hopes that this was 
destined to be a country well adapted to the production of ap- 
ples, pears, and all hardy fruits, and orchards were being exten- 
sively planted with the most tender varieties. Right upon this 
hopeful period occurred a fearful disaster; the winter of 1872-3 
destroyed trees by thousands, and totally annihilated hundreds 
of orchards of the old favorite varieties. Investigation proved 
the cause to be root-killing, resulting from a severe and’ pro- 
tracted drought which had prevailed in the fall. The ground 
froze up dry, and the absence of snow caused it to freeze toa 
great depth, consequently all moisture was drawn from the 
roots. A few varieties survived this test (one not likely to 
come again in an ordinary lifetime), and they were considered 
to be ‘‘ironclads’’ and formed the basis of replanting and starting 
new orchards. 

Ten or twelve years of remarkable success followed this great 
disaster, and a new impetus was given to the planting of such 
varieties as had survived the severe test, and in looking about 
for others of equal hardiness, and to the originating of new va- 
rieties from seed, when in the winter of 1884-5 a disaster as 
great as the first overtook us. The conditions of the latter were 
in many respects directly opposite from the first. A summer 
drought and early frost had matured the growth of the trees. 
September, October and half of November were wet and very 
warm, starting a new growth. Winter shut down suddenly, was 
long and severe, and the deep snows prevented freezing of the 
ground. The opening of spring found the tops and trunks of 
many varieties killed to the ground. 


THE PRESENT. 


Not yet discouraged our people are turning past failures to 
profit. Improved varieties of the Siberians, several varieties of 
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home seedlings, and many varieties of Russian origin stood this 
severe test with little or no injury, and there has been no time 
in the past when more interest has been manifested in fruit 
growing. Our horticultural societies are gaining in strength 
and usefulness; our orchards are being reset and extended; but 
only such varieties are being used as have proven to be early 
and abundant bearers and reasonably hardy, while extensive ex- 
periments are being made with newer varieties imported from 
Russia, and in originating varieties. 

At the Minnesota state fair just held the horticultural display 
was one of the best ever made in the Northwest. It included 
nearly one hundred varieties of large and fine apples, several 
improved Siberians, some thirty varieties of the best American 
grapes, and several of native plums. 


THE FUTURE. 


The future is hopeful. There is not a reasonable doubt but 
that some of the varieties recently introduced from Russia, by 
Messrs. Budd, of Iowa, and Gibb, of Canada, will prove adapted 
to all parts of this great country, and it is believed that seed- 
lings from them, developed in our soil and climate, will be 
adapted to our wants and produce fruits of great excellence, 
which, together with the improvement being made in the Siber- 
ian species by Peter M. Gideon (the originator of the Wealthy 
apple), by crossing and hybridizing with the larger apples, will 
soon give us an enviable reputation for the abundance of its 
strawberries, raspberries and grapes. The strawberry is at 
home here, and is largely grown for home use and for mar- 
ket. “ The most popular varieties are Wilson, Crescent, Downer 
and Giendale. These are usually grown in matted rows 
and the beds continued from two to three years. Marketing 
‘is cheaply done in quart boxes shipped in sixteen and twenty- 
four-quart crates. Prices range from from five to fifteen cents 
per quart, according to season and quality. 

The varieties of raspberries most extensively cultivated are 
Doolittle and Seneca, for blackcaps; and Turner, Philadelphia 
‘and Cuthbert for red. Some winter protection is usually given. 
The yield is generally abundant and the crop sure. 

When winter protection is given, blackberries are found todo 
well and are a very profitable crop. The varieties are Snyder 
and Ancient Briton. Currants and gooseberries are at home 
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here. The cultivation of native grapes is now attracting con- 
siderable attention, and all varieties that will ripen early enough 
to escape the autumn frosts produce the most perfect fruit that 
can be found in the Union. The varieties most extensively 
grown,are Concord, Delaware and Worden. Many others are 
doing equally well and the future of grape culture is very prom- 
ising. 

Among the fruits indigenous to this region there are none giv- 
ing a promise of greater possibilities than the Canada plum 
(Prunus Americana). Several varieties, as the DeSoto, Rolling- 
stone, Cheney, Forest Garden, and Weaver, have taken their 
places among our popular fruits, and steps are being taken to 
ameliorate and improve them by cultivation and selection of 
seedlings. 

Floriculture is receiving its share of attention, and the dis- 
plays of flowers and plants at our state and other fairs could 
hardly be excelled by those of the older states. No country in 
the world of like extent surpasses this in the quality and quan- 
tity of its vegetables with which all our markets are abundantly 
supplied. 


From Farm, Stock and Home. 
HORTICULTURE AT THE SOUTHERN MINNESOTA 
FAIR. 


Rochester will always hold a prominent place in the history of 
horticulture in Minnesota. It was here, at the state fair in the 
fall of 1866, that the first exhibit of the larger apples was ever 
made at any state fair in the State. The principal exhibitors on 
that occasion were J. W. Rollins, of Elgin, and J. 8. Harris, of 
La Crescent; Rollins showing 6 or 8 varieties and Harris 18, all 
of their own growing in the State. At that.memorable fair 
the State Horticultural Society was first organized, with but 
twelve members, and has not only continued its existence down 
to the present time but has increased in numbers, strength and 
usefulness until it now has over two hundred earnest, working 
members, and ranks as one of the first and best societies in the 
Northwest. But three of the original members weré present 
this year, A. W. Sias, J. W. Rollins and J. 8S. Harris. Mr. Cot- 
terell would have been present but for sickness. The wonderful 
growth of the Society and the advance in horticulture, as shown 
by the exhibits, was very gratifying to these old pioneers, and 
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repays them well for the twenty years spent in working for the 
advancement of the Society. 

This fair has a magnitude second only to the state fair. In 
most departments the exhibits were full and good. The fruit 
department was attractive, instructive, and only lacked the 
Minnetonka grapes to make it excel that of the late state fair. 
The leading exhibitor was A. W. Sias, who made an entry for a 
general display and showed a great variety of American, Rus- 
sian and hybrids, securing the first prize as a professional. 
William Somerville, of Viola, had a general display of winter 
and autumn varieties and a large collection of Siberians and 
hybrids. He took the first prize on general collection as an 
amateur. His collection had in it several fine varieties of 


- Russians and a few of the Roilins seedlings. His orchard has 


fruited abundantly this year and we are informed that he has 
already marketed four hundred bushels. Next came Sidney 
Corp, of Hammond, and every entry he made took a prize, every 
ribbon blue but one, and it only lacked three varieties in the col- 
lection to decorate that with the same popular color. He showed 
the largest and best Wealthies ever grown in this or any other 
state; had several plates of McMahan’s White, a seedling from 
Richmond County, Wisconsin. This fruit is very large, perfect 
in form, of pleasing appearance, season said to be December or 
January. Thisapplestood the winter of 1884-5 about as well asthe 
Duchess, and promises to be well adapted to Southeastern Min- 
nesota. Mr. C. also showed some varieties of the Rollins seed- 
lings and a few of the Russians, one of which, the Autumn 
Streaked, promises to be a valuable variety, its season closely 
following the Duchess. Twenty years ago Mr. Corp could show 
nothing better than Siberian crabs. R. L. Cotterell, of Dover 
Centre, showed a great variety of apples and grapes. J. W. 
Hart, of the same place, had a collection of seedlings, two of 
which are remarkably fine. Wm, McHenry, of St. Charles, had 
a general exhibit of apples and plums; of the latter there were 
seven or eight varieties, most conspicuous among them a variety 
named the Weaver, a free-stone of excellent quality. W. O. 
Crittendon, of Dover Centre, had a large display, mostly hy- 
brids; and a farmer from Viola made a splendid showing of 
Wealthy, Duchess and Hybrids. O. M. Lord, of Minnesota 
City, showed ten varieties of cultivated native plums in glass 
jars; conspicuous among them was the Rollingstone. There 
were four or five exhibitors of grapes, and several of single 
plates of fruit, whose names we did not learn. 
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The show of flowers and ornamental plants was fine and 
chiefly made by Mrs. Nesbet, of Rochester, John Wonder, and 
Smith & Darling, of Winona. The display of vegetables was 
much better than at the state fair, and the first prizes were 
sharply contested for. The great variety and superior quality 
of the corn exhibit would convince the most skeptical that this 
has been a remarkable corn year, and that this country is pe- 
culiarly adapted to perfecting this valuable grain. 

ABE Fel: 

LA-CRESCENT, MINN. 


RUSSIAN APPLES. 


Wm. Toole, one of the substantial farmers of Sauk county, 
Wis., writing to The Farmer, St. Paul, on the subject of ‘* Rus- 
sian Apples, ”’ says: 

In the Russian orchard of A. G. Tuttle, Baraboo, Wisconsin, 
there are more than eighty varieties set apart by themselves, and 
the greater part are now bearing. We have dropped the term 
‘*Tronelad’”’? in this part of the world, and hardy as the Duch- 
ess is now our degree of comparison, though hardy as the Weal- 
thy, if proved, is enough to make a variety acceptable here on 
the scale of hardiness. That Mr. Tuttle has dozens of varieties 
here as hardy as the Duchess, no one can doubt after seeing the 
healthy foliage, smooth, glossy trunks, and making comparison 
on the same grounds with all of the leading ironclads in various 
stages of age and growth. Mr. Tuttle said that he would have 
been well satisfied to have found amongst them a dozen varieties 
worthy of keeping, but there are so many good ones that it 
would be difficult to cut down the list of best to less than twice 
that number. While we were passing through the orchard, 
some notes of varieties were jotted down at random as follows: 

Lord’s Apple or Arabsko, a great bearer, fine showy apple, 
good quality, will keep till May. Glass Green, a late Duchess, 
very handsome tree, heavy bearer, but not as soon as Duchess to 
ripen. Lone Turnip, a sweet apple, ripe early in August. Low- 
land Raspberry, a medium sized, very handsome apple, the best 
of quality, ripens middleof Angust. Tetofsky, a very large showy 
apple ripening in autumn.  Barloff, a sweet variety of good 
quality; early winter. Juicy White, not quite as early as Trans- 
parent, very juicy. Golden White, medium, large and hand- 
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some, good bearer, sub acid, keeps well into winter. Enormous, 
ripens middle of August, very large and showy and of fair 
quality. Omensk, first year bearing; evidently a good keeper 
and promises to be a heavy bearer. Vargle, quite large, green, 
pronounced by Gibb one of the best of winter Russians. Blue 
Anis; also four others of the Anis class, all early winter. 
Antonovka, a heavy bearing, long-keeping variety, of good 


quality. Early Champaign, a heavy bearer, red streaked, tart, 

juicy, mellow and sprightly, and is three weeks earlier than Red 
: Astrachan. Hibernal, a heavy bearer, hardy and healthy; sea- 
son from November to February; kept at New Orleans until 
; spring. Switzer, juicy, fine grain, sub acid; it ripens in Sep- 


tember and holds in season twice as long as Duchess. Zola- 
: toref, very largeand showy,sub acid, ripens in October. Zuzoff’s 
: Winter, an early winter variety of medium size and fit for use 
early in winter; if is very fine flavored. Longfield, one of the 
best; fair size, very hardy; it keeps longer and is better than 
Fameuse. Arabian, a late Duchess. Transparent, a clear, 
waxy, white-skinned apple, of good quality, juicy and very early. 
It is hardy, a constant and enormous bearer. 
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PRUNING AND PROTECTING GRAPE VINES. 


ok 


The season for doing this work is in the fall. When the 
, vines have shed their leaves, which happens after a few 
5 severe frosts about the first of November, a great amount of 
rough growth must be removed, to make thorough winter pro- 
tection possible. This question about the manner of pruning is 
one embracing a great variety of notions, though none of serious 
dispute. The age and character of the vine has much to decide 
‘ in the matter, also the location or section of country where grown. 
As a general thing, however, the purposes for which pruning is 
done are the same, the question being how it shall be done. 
Throughout the Northwest it is found necessary to protect grape 
vines in winter. The wood is light and porous, and through 
extreme changes in the weather it becomes dried out,-and the 
vitality of the plant very much injured, when not entirely de- 
- stroyed. Bending close to the ground has some effect of saving 
evaporation, but a slight covering of earth furnishes ample pro- 
tection to all varieties found adapted to this climate. The plan 
of bending down makes it desirable to grow as little old wood as 
possible, hence the necessity of close pruning, which causes the 
fruit to grow on the line of one or two canes. 


~~ > 


PRUNED READY TO COVER. 


A vine that has been set only one season will consist of one 
cane from two to four feet in length, which should be cut back 
in the fall to about one foot, leaving about three joints above 
the surface of the ground. The second year but two canes 
should be allowed to grow from these buds, and again in autumn 
these should be shortened each about to eighteen inches, if they 
are vigorous, but if not they should be cut back close to the old 
wood and more new canes started the third year. Even the 
third year it is best to cut back well and allow little or no fruit 
to be grown until the fourth season, when a good foundation of 
roots has been secured. The productiveness of a vineyard 
depends more upon the amount of vigorous roots to the vines 
than anything else. When the vines have become well established, 
the pruning thereafter is done in a manner to. secure the most 
fruit at the least expense of vigor to the growing plant. Taking 
it year after year close pruning will secure the largest quantity 
of fruit, andat the same time the highest quality. Old vines 
should be left to grow from four to six feet of old wood, and the 
laterals on this stem should be trimmed leaving only one or two 
vigorous buds on each one to produce the bearing shoots for the 
next year. 

The training should be done on horizontal poles or wires, and 
the main stalks given an incline of about 45° so that 
bending down will be made easy when the time comes for cover- 
ing. Ina vineyard of considerable size the work of covering is 
made very much easier by first laying the vines down and 
throwing just enough earth over them to keep them in place, 
then take an ordinary stirring plow and throw a furrow on 
each side toward the row. In doing this it is necessary to use 
care not to plow too deeply or stir the ground very near the roots. 
The rest of the covering is done with a shovel, using the already 
loosened soil.— The Farmer, St. Paul. 
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STRAWBERRIES IN ILLINOIS. 


Mr. Parker Earle, of Cobden, IIl., the strawberry king of that 
State, in writing to the secretary of the Michigan Horticultural 
Society, gives his method of culture in the following terse man- 
ner: 

‘Here is how we do it. We plant in the spring, and largely 
of Crescents, getting three rows of them to one of some fertil- 
izing variety, as Sharpless or Sucker State. We cultivate clean 
all summer, in matted rows, keeping the rows entirely distinct: 
We mulch in the late autumn with wheat straw, covering 
the middles heavily and the rows lightly. Never take it off. 
Next: The tarnished plant bug ruins nearly ninety per cent of 
all varieties except Crescent, and sometimes half of them. We 
pick every day — seven days in the week. Itis wicked to work 
so hard, but we can not harvest strawberries for shipment long 
distances without doing just thisthing. We use quart boxes five 
inches square by two and a half inches deep, and twenty-four- 
quart crates. We don’t use the Michigan box, which is nearly 
as deep as it is wide, and looks small and carries badly, and 
would not use them if furnished free. We don’t use sixteen- 
quart cases, which are as high as wide, and which no fellow ever 
knows or cares how to set down, bottom, side, or top up. We 
don’t use this package, and I wish you Michigan people would 
abandon such an ill-looking, bad package. Your berries would 
bring more money in our styleof package and it costs no more. 
Finally, we ship in refrigerator cars, the berries being first care- 
fully cooled off, and we use Tiffany cars, because they carry the 
ice overhead, where it ought to be. We scatter widely, and we 
don’t make as much money as we want to, for there are too 
many strawberries for profit to the grower.” 


HOW TO EAT STRAWBERRIES. 
By Chas. A. Greene, Rochester, N. Y. 


The following directions on this topic are given by Mr. Greene, 
who handles the ‘‘ Jessie,’ and who doubtless knows a good 
thing when he sees it: 

First catch your strawberry. Don’t catch her in your 


neighbor’s garden while he is off fishing; don’t catch her from 
58 
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the strawberry man’s wagon, when it happens to pass your way 
at long intervals; don’t catch her at the grocery, soft, sticky 
and slippery. No! Catch the strawberry as it blushes in your 
own garden or field, fresh with the morning dew, fragrant and 
beautiful as the rose. Thus captured, you catch ruddy cheeks, 
a good appetite, love of home, fun for the children and long 
life. Don’t catch her among weeds and grass, nor under the 
shade of trees. but in the open sunshine, whither she holds a 
picnic, and where she has a chance for life. While you are 
catching, catch a plenty. Catch enough for the young folks, the 
old foiks, the servants, the sick neighbors. ; 

Having caught the strawberry do not be rash. Most people 
are led by instinet to devour ravenously as soon as caught, but L 
advise you to be deliberate and thoughtful. Look the berries 
over. Note the form, color, texture, aroma. Take your brushes 
and painta strawberry on canvas, then compare it with the orig- 
inal. The garden berry has beaten you, I daresay. Your painted 
berry has no soul, no heart. It does not look jolly or lead you 
off into reminiscences of early days; the sunshine does not ad- 
here to it; it does not smell good; even the pigs would turn up 
their noses at it, and yet, you pride yourself upon being an 
artist. 

Think fora moment of a plant that produced these berries. 
Its ancestors blossomed and made love on this continent before 
Columbus landed; Noah plucked a few on his way to the ark be- 
fore the flood, sorrowing over the hour of parting; Moses fed upon 
them in the mountain of Palestine, after he last turned his face 
from the people he had led from bondage; Adam and Eve gath- 
ered them when they first awoke in the Garden of Eden. 

While thinking, continue to inhale the perfume, and ere you 
stop, dash on a little sugar, and, as by accident, partially tip the 
cream pitcher over the berries. (It would be heartless to in- 
tentionally besmear creations so beautiful. ) 

I have now reached the end of my task and the beginning of 
yours. If from this point you do not know how to proceed, you 
are not a son of Adam, but a stranger from some far-off planet 
where it is too hot, frosty or weedy to produce strawberries.” 
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ENTOMOLOGY IN ILLINOIS. 
By C. M. Weed, Champaign, Ill. 


I may be permitted to mention one or two of the practical re- 
sults of investigations concerning economic entomology in Illi- 
nois. The farmers of the state had for some years been troubled 
by a worm that ate the roots of young corn, annually destroying 
great quantities and entailing a serious loss of time and labor. 
No successful remedy was known. The lifehistory of the pest 
was studied by several of the leading entomologists of the state 
and it was discovered that the insect was the young or larve of 
a common green beetle (Diabratica longicarnis, Say). It was also 
found that these beetles deposited their eggs in the soil of corn- 
fields in autumn, so that the following spring when the young 
larvee hatch they are ready to attack the growing corn. From 
this it was an easy step to the suggestion that by an intelligent 
system of crop rotation, such as that of following corn with oats, 
the young worms would not have suitable food at hand, and be- 
ing unable to escape from the environments of their birth must 
of necessity perish. Thus there was provided a simple, prac- 
tical and inexpensive means of escaping from the ravages of a 
pest that had threatened to put a stop to the production of the 
chief cereal grown here; and to-day this idea has entered into 
the scheme of agricultural practice in the most successful farm- 
ing communities of the state. 

Another instance is also in point here. As doubtless all who 
listen to this paper are aware, the production of strawberries is 
one of the chief pursuits of the horticulturists of Southern Illi- 
nois. The business had been so long continued that a few years 
ago insects of various kinds had increased to such an extent 
as to Seriously interfere with the successful production of fruit. 
The state entomologist was appealed to, and the whole subject 
was exhaustively studied a few years ago by Prof. Forbes and 
his assistants, the result being an elaborate paper upon the in- 
sects affecting the strawberry, which was read at the meeting of 
the Mississippi Valley Horticultural Society in 1883, being pub- 
lished in the transactions of the society for that year and also 
appearing in the thirteenth report of the state entomologist of 
Illinois. It was there recommended that to prevent the undue 
increase of injurious insects the old strawberry plantations be 
plowed up at such times as would kill the young of the worst of 
the pests by starvation, and that the plantations be frequently 
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renewed, rotating with other crops as much as possible. This, 
too, is now the ordinary horticultural practice in Southern IIli- 
nois. 


RESOLUTIONS ON FORESTRY. 


The American Forestry Congress, in the meeting held at Denver, Colorado, 
September, 1886, in behalf of the forestry interests of the country, adopted 
the following resolutions: 

1. That the rapid destruction of the timber lands of this country is an evil 
which will result in incalculable damage to the present and future generations; 
that the denudation of mountain slopes and hillsides, by fire and axe, with- . 
out proper regard for renewal, has already begun to injure agricultural inter- 
ests by disturbing favorable distribution of water supply, intensifying droughts 
and floods, causing springs to become dry and streams to diminish their flow. 

2. That the importance of maintaining a proper amount of land in forests 
can not be overestimated, and it is also apparent that only the government, 
state, or nation can have an interest in such maintenance for the benefit of fu- 
ture generations. 

3. That the public laads, at the sources of streams, necessary for the preser- 
vation of the water supply, should be granted by the general government to 
the several states, to be held and kept by such states in perpetuity, for the 
public use, with a view to maintain a full supply of water in all rivers and 
streams. 

4. That we recommend to the general government the creating of the office 
of commissioner of forestry, which office shall be filled by a man conversant 
with the interests of practical forestry, whose duty it shall be to see that the 
laws upon that subject are carried into effect. 

5. That fire is the most destructive enemy of the forest, and that the most 
stringent regulations should be adopted |by the national, state and territo- 
rial governments to prevent its outbreak and spread in timber lands. 

6. That the general government be recommended to assist the agricultural 
colleges of the various states in the formation of tree planting and culture, 
and that all work and experiments in that direction should be under the gen- 
eral supervision of the commissioner of forestry, in case such an office should 
be created; otherwise to be under the supervision of the commissioner of ag- 
riculture. 

7. That the principles of forestry and practice of tree planting should be 
taught in the public schools of this country. 

8. That, in our opinion, the agricultural colleges of the various states 
should give special attention to propagation and cultivation of forest trees, and 
especially to the purpose of determining the most useful and robust varieties 
of timber for their respective states, and for the various portions thereof, and” 
for the proper dissemination of the knowledge so obtained. 

9. That to encourage the planting and propagation of forest trees, states and 
counties should provide for and allow an abatement of taxes proportioned to 
the extent and success of such planting. 
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10. That we most earnestly recommend to the governors of the various 
states that they urge upon the legislatures of their respective stdtes the import- 
ance of the preservation of the forests where they already exist, and to urge 
and encourage such legislation as will promote the more general planting and 
cultivating of trees and forests. E 

Ul. That there should be no rigid ruling as to the varieties of timber to be 
planted or cultivated upon a ‘‘ timber-culture ’’ claim. 

12. That the commissioner of agriculture be authorized by Congress to ap- 
ply, in his discretion, such sum or sums as he may see fit, from the appropria- 
tion for the forestry division of his department for the encouragement of na- 
tional and local forestry associations. 


‘13. That itis the sense of this forestry congress that the legislatures of the 
states should provide for the establishment and maintenance of experimental 
timber-culture stations, to the end that there may be secured a knowledge of 
the highest adaptability of different varieties of timber to the different.soils; 
and that the taxable wealth of the state may be increased to the material 
lessening of the rate of taxation. 


EXPERIMENT STATION AT OWATONNA. 


AN AOT TO ESTABLISH AN EXPERIMENTAL FRUIT, FOREST AND 
ORNAMENTAL TREE STATION. 


Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Minnesota: 


SEcTION 1. That an experimental station be and is hereby 
established on the State School Farm at Owatonna. in this State, 
for the purpose of producing new and valuable varieties of fruit 
trees, thoroughly testing promising varieties we now have, and 
securing reliable reports in regard to fruit, forest and orna- 
mental trees best adapted to the State. 

Sec. 2. That said station shall be under the general super- 
vision of the board of regents of the State University, who shall, 
with the advice of the president and secretary of the State Hor- 
ticultural Society, appoint a superintendent, who shall report to 
the board of regents as they may direct, and who shall report to 
the State Horticultural Society in person at each annual winter 
meeting thereof. 

Sec. 3. That all products of said station shall be the exclusive 
property of the State, and all surplus shall be disposed of as the 
board of regents may direct. 

Skec. 4. That said board of regents is hereby authorized to set 
apart and appropriate from any fund at their disposal for such 
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purposes, such sum as they may deem advisable, not exceeding 
one thousand (1,000) dollars per annum, for the total expenses 
of said station. 

Src. 5. That this act shall take effect and be in force from 
and after its passage. 


THE LAW OF MINNESOTA ON FRUIT STEALING. 
Chapter 35, General Laws 1867. 


AN ACT FOR THE PROTECTION OF FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL 
TREES, SHRUBS, VINES, AND VEGETABLE PRODUCTIONS. 


Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Minnesota: 


SEcTION 1. That if any person or persons in this State shall 
hereafter enter the inclosure of any person, without the leave or 
license of such owner, and pick, destroy, or carry away the fruit, 
or any portion thereof, of any apple, pear, peach, plum, grape, 
or other fruit tree, bush, or vine, or any vegetable products, 
such person shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon 
conviction thereof may be fined any sum not less than ten nor 
more than fifty dollars, and imprisoned in the county jail for 
any period not exceeding thirty days, 

Src. 2. That if any person or persons in this State shall will- 
fully and maliciously, and without lawful authority, cut down, 
root up, sever, injure, peel, destroy or carry away, any fruit or 
ornamental tree, or shrub, cultivated root, plant or vine, of 
whatever kind, or any fruit or other vegetable production, 
standing, or growing on, or being attached to the land of an- 
other, or shall willfully, and without lawful authority, cut down, 
root up, destroy, or injure in any manner, or carry away any 
fruit or ornamental tree, plant, shrub, or vine, upon any street, 
lane, alley, public highway, or public grounds, in any city, town, 
or village in this State, such person or persons so offending shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof, 
shall be punished by a fine of not more than five hundred dollars, 
or by imprisonment in the county jail not exceeding three 
months, or both fine and imprisonment, at the discretion of the 
court having jurisdiction of the case, and shall, moreover, be 
liable in double the amount of damages to the party injured. 

Sec. 3. The penalties incurred by violation of this act may 
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be enforced by indictment in any court having jurisdiction of 
misdemeanors in the county where the offense is committed, or 
the fine may be recovered in an action for debt before any justice 
of the peace of such county. 

Sec. 4. This act shall take effect and be in force from and 
after its passage. 

Approved March 9, 1867. 


SELLING NURSERY STOCK. 


AN ACT TO PREVENT THE PRACTICE OF FRAUD BY TREE PED- 
DLERS. AND COMMISSION MEN IN THE SALE OF NURSERY 
STOCK. 


Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Minnesota: 


SEcTION 1. It shall be unlawful for any person, corporation 
or association, to sell or offer for sale any tree, plant, shrub or 
vine not grown in the State of Minnesota without first filing with 
the secretary of state an affidavit setting forth his name, age, 
occupation and residence, and, if an agent, the name, occupa- 
tion and residence of his principal, and a statement as to where 
the nursery stock aforesaid to be sold is to be grown, together 
with a bond to the State of Minnesota in the penal sum of two 
thousand (2,000) dollars conditional to save harmless any citizen 
of this State who shall be defrauded by any false or fraudulent 
representation as to place where such stock sold him by such per- 
son, corporation or association was grown, or as to its hardiness 
for this climate; provided, that the bond aforesaid shall, where the 
principal is a resident of this State, be given by such principal 
and not by the agent. 

Src. 2. The secretary of state shall, on the full compliance 
with the foregoing provisions, give to the applicant aforesaid a 
certificate under his official seal, setting forth in detail the facts 
showing a full compliance by said applicant with the provisions 
of this act, and said applicant shall exhibit the same or a certified 
copy thereof to any person to whom stock is offered for sale. 

Sec. 3.. Any person, whether in the capacity of principal or 
agent, who shall sell or offer for sale any foreign grown nursery 
stock within this State, shall furnish to the purchaser of such 
stock a duplicate order, with a contract specifying that such 
stock is true to name and as represented. 
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Src. 4. Any person, ees in the capacity of principal or 
agent, who shall sell or offer for sale any foreign grown nursery 
stock within this State, without complying with the requirements 
of this act, or shall refuse to exhibit the certiticate mentioned in 
section two (2) of this act, whenever demanded, or shall by 
means of any advertisement, circular, notice or statement, 
printed or written, published or posted, or circulated by the 
agency of an officer, agent or other person, or by any other 
means shall falsely represent to any person, or to the public, 
that said nursery stock is grown in this State, and is hardy and 
adapted to this climate, shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor, and upon conviction thereof by any court of competent 
jurisdiction, shall be punished by fine of not less than twenty- 
five (25) nor exceeding one hundred (100) dollars, or by impris- 
onment in the county jail for a term not less than ten (10) nor 
more than sixty (60) days, in the discretion of the court, and 
shall be liable to the party injured in a civil action for treble the 
amount of damages sustained, and such party in such civil action 
may sue in his own name on said bond for the amount of such 
damages. 

Src. 5. This act shall take effect and be in force from and 
after its passage. 

Approved March 8, 1887. 


CONSTRUCTION OF THE ACT. 


The following opinion of Attorney General, Clapp will be of 
interest: 
St. PAuL, MAR. 31, 1887. 


Hon. H. Mattson, Secretary of State. 

DEAR Sir: In regard to the bond to be given under the act 
commonly known as the Tree Peddler’s Act, I am of the opinion 
that where the principal is a resident of this State he can give 
one bond on behalf of his agents. The bond should specify the 
agent in whose behalf it is given. I think it would be an un- 
necessary hardship to require an additional bond, or a separate 
bond, for each agent which the principal may employ; and a 
bond of $2,000, in connection with the penal clause of this law, 
would doubtless be ample protection. 
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In regard to the surety upon the bond, there should in all cases 
be at least one surety, and whether you will require more than 
one will depend upon whether, in your judgment, the principal 
and one surety offered render the bond perfectly good. 

I have the honor to be 


Very respectfully yours, 
Moses E. CLAPP, 
Attorney General. 


H. A. Johns, of the Sioux City Nursery and Seed Co., writ- 
ing from Sioux City, Iowa, under date of Mar. 30, 1887, to the 
Secretary of State inreference to the requirements of the act, 
says: ‘‘I desire you to call the attention of the Attorney General 
to the fact that we sell direct to the farmers in the nursery busi- 
ness the same as we do the Minnesota merchants in theseed busi- 
ness, ani all parties who sll are simply working for us direct, 
and I feel confident that with as liberal a ruling as he can 
make will conduce to all conforming to the requirements of the 
law. As we, and not our hired men,arethe responsible parties, I 
think if we give bond and furnish to each man a copy, it will be 
right and save us a great inconvenience.”’ 

' This letter being referred to Attorney General Clapp, elicits 
the following reply: 


ATTORNEY GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
St. Paul, Minn., April 1, 1887. 


Hon. H. Mattson, Secretary of State. 


DEAR Siz: The communication of H. A. Johns, treasurer of 
Sioux City Nursery Co., received. I do not see how I can give 
the construction asked for. While the law may be oppressive, 
and I would be inclined to mitigate its severity by liberal con- 
struction, still I can not ignore the plain language of the law. 

If the company employs persons in this State to sell their 
stock, such persons are the agents of the company and must each 
give the bond required. 

It is true that the company is the responsible party, and had 
the law-making power been content to take that view, it would 
have been sufficient. Officers whose duty it is to administer the 
law cannot assume to say what would have been sufficient as a 
law, but must take the law as the law-making power has left it. 

59 
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I would be glad to give it the construction asked for, but the 
terms of the act are too plain to warrant my doing so. I have 


the honor to be 
Very respectfully, 


Moses E. CLAPP, 
Attorney General. 


Secretary Mattson, states there has been a good deal of inquiry 
with regard to this law, and there seems to be a disposition 
manifested to comply with its provisions. He states that he 
has sent out alarge number of blanks and has written a great 
many letters to nurserymen residing outside the State. Some 
of them claim the law will prove a hardship if they are required 
to give bonds for all their agents selling foreign stock in this 
State. This seems to be the principal objection, as under the 
rulings of the Attorney General they will be required to furnish 
such bonds. He believes the law will be complied with, how- 
ever, and will certainly accomplish much good in such event. He 
states further that some of the foreign nurserymen write him 
that they are much pleased with the passage of this law and will 
do all in their power to see that its provisions are carried into 
effect. Where parties manifest a desire to comply with the act, 
he states, in such cases, unintentional violations, or. mistakes, 
will be overlooked, where parties appear to be acting in good 
faith; while endeavoring to enforce the law there is no disposi - 
tion to do so in an oppressive and arbitrary manner, the object 
being to protect the people from misrepresentation and fraud, 
on the part of dealers in foreign-grown nursery stock. 

He cites an instance in Otter Tail county of a party there 
who was selling stock raised in Canada, who writes that he dis- 
liked to give bonds as to the reliability of such stock. He had 
written him in reply, advising him to obtain stock from parties 
whom he knew to be responsible. 


Under this act, the Secretary of the State has issued the follow- 
ing blank forms : 
STATE OF MINNESOTA, 
ss. 
County Of........0...csssseeccssesecseseeseeses 


, being by me first duly 
is about 


mind ciswieWelas anise eee t0slee ces 0.00600 000.6 m9esseeens'ns/sas an sue/sisiniei2\9/4'0/4 ses\cica 0 oe 


sworn, deposes and says that he.........ssseseseesereeerneceeeeneneserereeseesecssens 
to engage in the business of selling nursery stock in the state of Minnesota, 


which said stock was not grown in said State. 


oe ah mal —— 
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ANTAL PTITSCHIATIVONES Somer tee conc ener nts ca conte cas secs do asccevcedussicsctijcvencceeciteeveceddesdageeuds 
Sea SPIES IS: sho adadcarvass"Scevsescnyscepalkesestscaseheccsasers castuceinnesceces macs years. 
That His OCCUPAtION 18.-.....0..0.cscceerssecsesscensccescevecsccceseesescnsceedseesenssecsrances 
BELL PIS ATSIC ETICE GING seen ee acre ccoecee eae shosnet ess ce scvencecsciees suicides ete sensemelsimeda 


That the nursery stock which he designs to sell in the State of Minnesota is 


TOWN in the.......c0..eecsenersncccesenccccecccesense en seesecesencseesesensccsenesee sheseeeeeeeene 


eee eee eee eee eee ee eee, COREE HEE EE HEE HESS EEE SEH SESETEOES ESE EESESESSSESEESHHSEEES EO ES ETHOS OSS ESEOOD evcce 


Further affiant says not, ‘except that this affidavit is made for the purpose of 
enabling affiant to sell nursery stock in this State which was not grown therein, 
under and pursuant to the provisions of An Act, approved March 8th, 1887, 
entitled, ‘‘An act to prevent the practice of fraud by tree peddlers and com- 


mission men in the sale of nursery stock.’’ 


Pee eee eee eee eee EEE EE SEES EEE EESES ESSER ESE HE HEHEHE EEE SED 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this.............seceesceeeenenees 

ERY GIR Guerice Steep scBheeane AED: 1S85:. 226 
Know all Men by these Presents, That we, ...........ccssseeesesenseneeceeenee 
Otc Sociond obedd os BE INOOR ocog Oba Ceca ace , 8S Principal, and....-..cc.csecscsecsescceseerssveseeseoe 
BPE cone Uae cae coy, clantees , as Sureties, are held and firmly bound unto 


the State of Minnesota in the sum of ,Two Thousand Dollars ($2,000), lawful 
money of the United States, to the payment of which, well and truly to be 
made, we bind ourselves, and each of us, and each of our heirs, executors, 


administrators and assigns, jointly and severally, firmly by these presents. 


Sealed with our seals, and dated this..............cscecssecsceseseceeeceeeeereeees day of 
SRNR sean s sche ancdtwadeaneeuatees 729-1 pe |< Ree eee 

The condition of the above obligation is such, that whereas the above 
MIOUNIGON. (oc... 5-0. csccesoccocsepecccorccccaencseasiiescecascvaccosesecsovs cecescune cecceccccccecce 
is about to engage, pursuant to the provisions of Chapter........... of the General 
Laws of A. D. one thousand eight hundred and eighty Seven,..... ....+.+ssseeseree 


Beemer eee eee eee e eee CeO RHEE RECO REE EEH EOE HEED EEEEH EEE HEHEHE SEHSSOSOOHESSSH SHS HSESSSSOOETHSHT OHSS ESES 


eee eee eee eee OOS SHOE TEEO Ree EOE SETHE EEE HEEL OT DES EEO SEED OOO HH SEES EE SESSOSESEHSSSHSSOSSSOHOT OSES EES 


in the business of selling and offering to sell nursery stock in the State of 
Minnesota, which said stock was not grown therein; 

Now Therefore, if the above bounden ..............:scceceneesseeeececeeseeeeeeceens 
shall keep and preserve all the provisions of said chapter............. in the prose- 
eution of his said business within this State, and shall not defraud any citizen 
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to said citizen, was grown, as to its hardiness for culture, then the above 
obligation to be void, otherwise to remain in full force and effect. 


Signed, Sealed and Delivered in the Presence of | .s.ssseeesseeeeceeesseeevenees (SEAL.) 
PE ss Ln sesh tap manera seer e seredaionninsin sade aav cnuint se (SEAL. ) 
Me dee se sree cay duntagheade ee necdanctesse-=kUspaeeneceyas ates (SEAL. ) 
(PRINCIPAL...) 


To all to whom these Presents shall come, Greeting : 


Teer oiecoaicsoct inte SSOCLICCACEERE LE ap esnice Secretary of State of the State of Min- 
nesota, hereby certify, that in accordance with the provisions of Chapter....... e 
of the General Laws. A. D. 1887, of said State, OMe...........:cceccseeereeeeecoeees 
did, on the...... GW Oli. oo cavioanceesrennce creer AS econ , file with me an an affidavit, 
made in due form, wherein it is set forth, among other things, that affiant’s 
FLUE NAME IS.......ceceeeees Ratoaschssadenersiecntsnt ed ; that his age is...... years; that by 
occupation he iS & ........+..++ ; that his place of residence iS...............escessereee 
and that the nursery stock to be sold by him in this State is grown at........... + 
in the state of............. : 

I further certify that said................+.+ did, at the time of filing said affi- 


davit with me, also file, in the same manner, a good and sufficient bond, con- 
forming in all respects to the requirements of the said Chapter......... , herein- 


before referred to. 


Given under my hand and official seal, this..........day Of......s.:ssss+ A.D: 
its iSp ae : 
Secretary of State. 
furs.) 
(AGENT.) 


To all to whom these Presents shall come, Greeting: 


Neerusevesaeecscenecctaces Secretary of State of the State of Minnesota, hereby 
certify, that in accordance with the provisions of Chapter.......of the General 
Laws A. D. 1887, of said State, one........ aeeceep ce ssereicets did, on the...... day of 

speoudtelqdoane , file with me an affidavit, made in due form, wherein it is 
set forth, among PAS things, that the affiant is the agent of one . BSAeorottos 
that said principal’s ageis...... years; that his place of residence.........sesesesseeeee5 


kee . 
ee 
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that by occupation he is Pa ea Daca and that the nursery stock to be sold by 
SAIC.......-200 — laddece as the agent Of Said............sccsessseeees in this State, is grown at 

SiphssereL ll PRS SEALED. aevcaccssostsa- : 

I further certify, that said.............00 did, at the time of filing said affida- 
vit with me, also file, in the same manner, a good and sufficient bond, con- 
forming in all respects to the requirements of the said Chapter......, hereinbe- 
fore referred to. 

Given under my hand and seal, this............ Bi Olgetecese-ntanccedesnes Day DiS cncee 


; Secretary of State. 
[L. 8. ] 


WEEDS OF SOUTHWESTERN WISCONSIN AND SOUTH- 
EASTERN MINNESOTA. 


A CONTRIBUTION TO THE LOCAL FLORA OF LA CROSSE 
AND VICINITY. 


¢ By L. H.’Pammel, St. Louis, Mo. 


The term ‘‘weed’’ is used somewhat loosely, and often plants 
which are not troublesome are called weeds, and onthe other hand 
certain plants which are showy are not (among the laity, at 
least), considered weeds, such as the common Corn Poppy, of Eu- 
rope, Papaver rheas. But any plant growing persistently where 
itis not wanted may be looked upon as a weed. One of the best 
definitions, and the one now generally accepted, is a ‘‘ plant out 
of place.’’ This definition includes everything which can pos- 
sibly be called a weed, whether showy or not. The greater num- 
ber of weeds do not have showy flowers, a few exceptions are 
the mustard, thistles, ete. 


PROLIFICACY OF WEEDS. 


The following figures are from Prof. W. R. Lazenby. (1) In 
Wild Parsnips the number of seeds per plant were from 4,834 to 
19,000. A rather large plant of Curled Dock (Rumewx crispus), 
36,000. Shepherd’s Purse (Capsella bursa pastoris), 62,500 to 
77,500. The Burdock (Arctium lappa), had, the second year of 
its existence, 400,328. <A single plant of Foxtail Grass (Setaria 
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glauca) had 19,499 seeds (fruits.) Green Foxtail Grass, 46,041; 
Hedge Mustard (Sisymbrium officinale), 36,685; Wild Mustard 
(Sinapsis nigra, L), 131,574. Common Plantain, 43,569. 


VITALITY OF THE SEEDS OF WEEDS. 


Seeds may retain their vitality for years, if not exposed to 
the air, and properly matured. Giradin sprouted beans that 
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Lactuca scariola. a. Single floret in the pap- 

us and ceroela, the Stamens united about the 
Style and the Stigmas protruding. Achenium 
with long beak and pappus bd. attached to its 
end. ec. A single thread of the pappus. 


were over a century old. Some experiments made by Haber- 
landt in 1861, the percentage of wheat which germinated was 
as follows: Those of 1850 and 751, none germinated; 1854, 8; 
1855, 4; 1857, 73; 1858, 60; 1859, 84; 1860, 96. 

Oxygen and moisture are the agencies which put a speedy 
limit to the duration of the germinative power of seeds. 

Some of the rich bottom lands of this region, when in mead- 
ows for a few years, show no traces of the Great Ragweed, but 
when again cultivated, there springs up an abundance of this 


q 
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and other weeds. It is probable, in preparing the land for 
_ meadow, some of the seeds and fruits were deeply covered, and 
thus in a measure retained their vitality. Through cultivation 
the seeds and fruits have been turned up. The seeds of some 


L.4.2 det 
MB ff. ter - 


(Cnicus pumilum) a. Achenium with pappus. 6b. Single plumose thread. 
c. A part of 6. more highly magnified. 


orders differ greatly in their power of germination. The Le- 
guminose are capable of retaining their vitality for a long time, 
as the seeds are often provided with hard protective coverings 
{seed coats), which prevent decomposition. 
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DISSEMINATION OF WEEDS. 


We can conveniently make two modes: 

1. Natural agencies— Wind, animals, water, snow, ex- 
plosive properties of the fruit. 

2. Where man is chiefly concerned— Impure seeds, railroads 
and other carriers, planting for ornamental purposes. 

In most cases the fruits and seeds of our first division have 
certain structures in form of burs, hairs, ete., which enable 
them to be disseminated, 

In many of the composite, the calyx, the outer set of the 
floral envelopes, is made up of a collection of fine, thread-like 
bodies, collectively called the pappus. In Prickly Lettuce (Lac- 
tuca scariola, L.) The achenium (a one-seeded seed like fruit), 


a. : 
LHR doh 
LAP del. PE. 
MHH. se. Le a 
8. (Bidens Connata) b. Achenium Trichomes of (Desmodium canes cens) a. 
with its awns barded downwardly. Hooked trichome. 0. Ordinary trichome. e. 
a. One of the awns more highly mag- Epidermal cells magnified 122 times. 


nified. 


is carried out into a long beak bearing the pappus at its end. 
See Fig. 1. In another composite, The Pasture Thistle (Cnicus 
pumilum, Spreng.) The pappus is made up of numerous fine and 
long threads which are plumose. See fig. 2. Such fruits are easily 
carried about by the wind, the akenes being in most cases light. 
The seeds or fruits disseminated by animals, at least among most 
of our weeds, are hooked and barbed. In Bidens connatathe 
acheniu m bears three awns which are barbed downwardly. See 
Fig. 3. In Hchinospermum lappula the small nutlets (forming 
burs which are not seeds but quarter portions of seed-like 
fruits —6b), are covered with a double row of grappling organs. 
See Fig. 5. These burs easily fasten themselves to any passing 
object. 

In Tick Trefoil (Desmodium canescens, D C.), a troublesome 
roadside weed in the South, the pod breaks up into several 
transverse joints, and by means of the small trichomes (plant 
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hairs), which are hooked, as shown in Fig. 4, is enabled to 3 
% cling to the fleece of animals and clothes of persons, and thus it : 
is often carried great distances. Birds aid also in disseminating on 
of weeds, by the mud containing seeds which clings to their feet, . 
and by eating of seeds, which pass through the digestive appa- Sa 
_- ratus and are still capable of germinating. The water acts a 
principally in a mechanical way by carrying the seeds of weeds. é 
The writer has often seen Tumble-weeds, Pig-weeds, Thistle 
akenes on the surface of the snow which were drifting before the 


oe 


wind, and when the snow melts in the spring these seeds and * 
fruits are often carried still further by the water. : 
Certain fruits, Touch-me-nots (Impatiens), Wood Sorrels (Ox- 3 

alis), etc., burst when the pod is touched, thus scattering the > 


seeds for several feet. 


’ Small nutletsof(Echinospennum 5 ag (Daucus carota) a. Whole fruit with 
after Sudworth in Beal’s Grasses of rickles. b. Cross section, after Sudworth in 
y eal’s Grasses of N. A. 


a _ IMPURITIES IN SEEDS. 


¥ Prof. Lazenby found in Michigan Amber wheat sent out by 
_ the department of agriculture for 1884, the following impurities: a 
Chess (Bromus secalinus), 9,248 seeds per bushel, an estimate a 
made upon the amount found in one quart; Corn Cockle (Lychnis 
githago), 1,888; Oat (Avena sativa), 160; Barley (Hordeum jubatum), 
32; Snow Thistle (Sonchus), 32 
Many of our most troublesome weeds are introduced in this 
way, such as the Corn Cockle, Wild Oat (Avena fatua) ete. 


_. It is well known that railroads are a great factor in the dis- 
tribution of pernicious weeds. One or two cases will suffice. LF 
 Squirrel-tail grass (Hordeum jubatum) was not known to occur in ‘s 

this region until last summer when it was found for the first q 


time along the C., M. & St. P. railroad. Common Flax (Linum 


usitatissinum, L) is commonly found along railroads where the 
60 x 
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seeds must have fallen from passing freight cars, and hosts of | 


others might be mentioned. 

Years ago it was a matter of common observation when farm- 
ers hauled their grain long distances to some market that along 
the road could be found Chess, Corn, Cockle, ete. It can still 
be seen but in a less marked degree. 


MIGRATION OF WEEDS. 


Many of our most troublesome weeds are foreigners, as is made 
apparent from the table at the end of this list. Many have be- 
come so thoroughly naturalized that it is difficult to make a 
line of separation of the truly indigenous (native) and those nat- 
uralized. While we have added a large number of European 
plants, Europe has received from us, such as the common Horse- 
weed Hrigeron canadense, the common Evening Primrose 
Oenotherabiennis, and Anacharis canadensis a harmless North 
America water plant, said to be so abundant in England 


as to clog up canals. Some of our weeds which were at first 


ballast plants along the seaports, have moved westward. Prickly 
Lettuce Lactuca Scariola, which was for many years an adven 

tive in eastern New England,has since 1874 spread with remark- 
able rapidity, and is now found in many of the states east of the 
Mississippi river. Some western native plants have moved east- 
ward and have become pernicious weeds. Solanum rostratum, a 
native of Kansas and Southwest, has traveled eastward and has 
been reported from New York. Of the less troublesome weeds 
Worm Wood Artemisia biennis, Cone Flower Rudbeckia hirta are 
reported as common in the East and inclined to be weedy. 

In the arrangement of the orders and genera I have followed 
Bentham & Hooker’s Genera Plantarum. The nomenclature is 
that given in Dr. Gray’s Synoptical Flora of North America 
(Gamopetalae), Watson’s Bibliographical Index to North Ameri- 
can Botany (Pt. 1 Polypetalae) and Botanical contributions by 
Sereno Watson and Dr. Gray. 

The introduced weeds are printed in italics. 


CRUCIFIRAE. 


Sisymbrium officinale, Scop. Hedge Mustard. Abundant in 
waste places and has become naturalized from Europe. 


La eee ad tall i ¥e 7 - 
i : ; ' 
ae fk ‘ . 4 
¥ 3 
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Brassica sinapistrum, Boissier. Yellow Mustard. Frequently 
found in grain fields where it may become a great nuisance, as 
it is in Eastern United States and in Europe. 

Nasturtium armoracia Fries. Horse Radish. This perennial 
plant, first cultivated for its roots, which are well known as a con- 
diment, has become thoroughly naturalized and is difficult to 
exterminate, though it spreads only by non-sexual means. It 
grows so profusely that all other plants are suffocated. It is 
European. 

Capsella bursa-pastoris, Moench. Shepherd’s Purse. A com- 
mon dooryard weed, abundant in waste places, roadsides, ete. 
flowering very early. It is a native of Europe, and has long 
been naturalized in this country and many other parts of the 
world. : 

Lipidium virginnicum, L. This, unlike the foregoing cru- 
cifers, is a native of Southern United States. It is found along 
roadsides, in fields, in waste places, and seems to adapt itself to 
various kinds of soil. 


CARYOPHYLLEAE. 


Iyechnis githago, Lam. Corn Cockle. A very common weed 
in grain fields. The large black seeds are very conspicuous in 
grain. The seeds are roughened and very often if the farmer is 
not careful the larger seeds pass over with seed wheat. Cockle 
commonly matures earlier than wheat and oats, so that the seeds 
are liable to remain in the field. 

The ‘‘screenings’’ of wheat, oats, ete., are largely used for 
feeding cattle, and as they are likely, and do, in a great many © 
cases, contain the seeds of cockle and common Vetch or Tare, 
the farmer ought to be somewhat cautious in feeding his cattle. 
In some cases it is customary to boil or grind the ‘‘screenings;”’ 
in other cases it is fed raw, the seeds thus entering into compost, 
some passing the digestive apparatus without materially affect- 
ing the germinative powers of the seeds. 

If it be preferable to feed ‘‘screenings’’ raw, the compost 
ought to remain till thoroughly rotted. 

This weed is also very troublesome in Europe. (Thaer, 1.) 

The following two ought to be included, but neither of them 
is troublesome: Cerastium viscosum, L. Mouse Ear Chickweed. 
Stellaria media, Smith. Common Chickweed. Troublesome 
in Europe (Thaer, 2.) 
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Saponaria vaccaria, L. Cow Herb. Becoming abundant in 
grain fields in Houston County, Minn. The larger seeds are 
often found in seed wheat after cleaning. The smaller enter 
into ‘‘screenings.”’ 


PORTULACEAE. 


Portulaca oleracea, L. Common Purslane. 

This common garden weed with succulent stems and leaves is 
well known by almost everyone who has had any experience in 
gardening. This plant ought not to be left in the field or garden 
when pulled up, as severed parts readily develop into new plants 
by the formation of roots. It is also a well known weed in Hurope. 
Fendler found it wild in Texas and Nuttall on the Missouri. 
(Dr. Gray, 2.) Something very near to the common purslane 
was found by Lind Heimer (Englemann). It has the appearance, 
however, of being naturalized. 


MALVACEAE. 


Malva rotundifolia, L. Common Mallow. 

Common around old dwellings, along roadsides, ete. Found 
in similar places in Europe. 

Abutilon avicennae, Gertn. Indian Mallow. 

It has spread quite rapidly. A few years ago, 1882-83, some 
straggling specimens were found along roadsides; now it is 
abundant in gardens and fields, especially where the soil is loose 
and of a loamy nature, or in loamy drifts. Last summer I found 
a field in the northern part of La Crosse Co., Wis., where it had 
completely taken possession. The plant is a nativeof Asia, and 
has probably moved northward along the Mississippi River. 
Baron von Mueller reports it as occurring in Australia. 


GERANIACEAE, 


Oxalis stricta, L. Yellow Wood-sorrel. 
Common in grain fields, not particularly troublesome. 


LEGUMINOSAE. 


Vicia Sativa, L. Common Vetch or Tare. 

It is about the only really troublsome Leguminous plant we 
have, and, like Corn Cockle, is abundant in grain fields. The 
seed are somewhat larger than Corn Cockle and smooth. In 
Europe it is largely used as a forage plant and greatly prized. 
(Kratt, 1). 


/ 
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ROSACEAE. 


Geum, Album, Gmelin. White Avens. 

Becoming abundant along roadsides and borders of woods. 

Potentilla norvegica, L. 

Common in waste places, fields and gardens. 

Agrimonia eupatoria, L. Agrimony. 

Common along roadsides, abundant in Europe, and trouble- 
some in Southern Russia (Koppen), and especially as the fruits 
fasten themselves to the fleece of sheep. Baron von Mueller 
reports it as common in Australia. 

Rosa blanda, Ait. Early Wild Rose. 

Sometimes common in grain fields, where it causes annoyance 
in harvesting. 


ONAGRARIEAE. 


Oenothera biennis, L. Common Evening Primrose. 

In fields and waste places with arather loamy soil. It is well 
known in Europe, where it has become naturalized. 

Oenothera rhombipetala, Nutt. Evening Primrose. 

Especially common on sandy prairies. 


CUCURBITACEAE. 


Sicyos angulatus, L. One Seeded Star Cucumber. 
Along borders of streams and in moist places. 


FICOIDEAE. 


Mollugo verticillata, L. Carpet Weed. 
Common in dry fields, an immigrant from the South. 


UMBELLIFERAE. 


Conium maculatum, L. Poison Hemlock. 

Not particularly troublesome as a weed, but from the fact that 
it and the following are very poisonous, they ought to be men- 
tioned: 

Cicuta maculata, L. Water Hemlock. 

Grows in marshes and swamps. 

Peucedanum sativum, Benth. & Hooker. Wild Parsnip. 

Common in and about gardens, especially where Parsnip cul- 
ture has been carried on, rapidly spreading. 

Dancus Carota, L. Wild Carrot. 
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In dooryards, and very abundant in dry fields. A weed in 
Kurope. 


COMPOSITAE. 


Erigeron annuns, Pers. Tall Daisy. 

Common in waste places, and in moist soil. 

Erigeron Canadensis, L. Horseweed. 

In fields and waste places. Very abundant, especially in loose 
soil. The Tall Daisy and Horseweed are extensively naturalized 
in Europe. (Ratzeburg, ete. ) 

Erigeron Strigosum, Muhl. Daisy Fleabane. 

The plant is frequent in dry clay soil, but not as ‘‘weedy”’ as . 
either of the above. 

Gnaphalium decurrens, Ives. Common Everlasting. 

In old dry fields. — 

Inula helenium, L. Elecampane. 

Thoroughly established in the northern part of Vernon Co., 
Wis., along roadsides. 

Ambrosia artemisizfolia, L. Common Ragweed. 

Abundant along roadsides and fields, especially where the soil 
has been loosened. 

Ambrosia trifida, L. Great Ragweed. 

More troublesome than the preceding, especially common in 
rich bottom land. It is a course plant from eight to ten feet 
high, and when numerous growing, crops have little chance to 
develop. 

Xanthium Canadense, Mill. Cockle-bur. 

Along roadsides in loose sandy and gravelly soil. Becoming 
more numerous. A very troublesome weed in Russia. (Kop- 
pen, 2.) 

Bidens frondosa, L. Common Beggar Ticks. 

Along roadsides and in waste places. 

Anthemis Cotula,L. Mayweed. 

Common in dooryards, along roadsides, and in waste places on 
rather hard soil, preferably clay or loam. Also troublesome in 
Europe. (Thaer, 3 and Ratzeburgf, 1.) 

Achillea millefolium, L. Yarrow. 

In poor and dry pastures, and along roadsides. Its presence 
is an indication that the soil is rather poor. The plant is widely 
distributed across the continent of America, and also in 
Kurope. 

Chrysanthemum leucanthemum, L. Daisy. 
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Not common. In this region only a few localities are known; 
in La Crosse, which is now obliterated, and in several other 
places a few straggling specimens. In eastern United State this 
weed is especially troublesome, but in Wisconsin and Minnesota 
it is rare and somewhat local. 

- Tanacetum vulgare, L. Common Tansy. 

At one time largely cultivated as a garden plant, and now 
thoroughly naturalized. Along borders of fences and roadsides. 
This perennial is somewhat difficult to exterminate. 

Artemisia biennis, Willd. .Biennial Wormwood. 

Common in waste places, dooryards and roadsides. Rapidly 
spreading eastward. 

Arctium lappa, L. Burdock. 

Along fences, in waste places in rich soil. The plant persists 
where once established, but does not spread as rapidly as many 
of our other weeds, as most farmers cut the plant off, not allow- 
ing it to mature its fruit. 

Onicus arvensis, Hoffm. Canada Thistle. 

Fortunately this plant is not as common here as it is in the 
eastern states. Mr. J. S. Harris reports it from Trempeleau 
Co., Wis., and in Upham’s catalogue of The Flora of Minnesota, 
it is reported from Fillmore Co. In July, 1886, I found it in 
the southern part of La Crosse Co., Wis., where it is said to have 
established itself-some fifteen to tweuty years ago. Prof. Beal 
Says: “Its course westward is likely to be checked by the 
fact that it has usually failed to produce seeds on the prairies.” 
But it spreads freely below ground. It is a common weed of 
fields in Europe.- Linnaeus in his Flora Lapponica, considered 
it one of the greatest pests of the fields. (George Thurber, 3.) 

Thaer recommends deep plowing, several times in aseason, and 
and after each plowing, to pull up the root stocks. Also that a 
good field of Lucerne Medicago or Onobrychis Sativa, will destroy 
it. Prof. Beal, (1) finds Red Clover a good weed exterminator. 

Canada Thistle seems to be most abundant on loamy soil. 

Cnicus Lanceolatus Hoffm. Common Thisile. 

This is likewisea common weedy plant of Europe, and in this 
region very troublesome, at times especially, in loose and rich 
soil. It is a biennial and hence is much easier to deal with. 

Cnicus pumilum, Spring, Pasture Thistles. 

Sometimes troublesome in dry rocky pastures. 

Cichorium intybus, L. Succory or Cichory. 

Has become established along roadsides, and proves a {most 


- pesistent weed where introduced. 
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Taraxacum officinale Web. Dandelion. 

Common everywhere, along roadsides, in pastures, ete. 
Sonchus aleraceus, L. Common Sow Thistle. 

Common in gardens and about dwellings. 


° 


ASCLEPIADEAE. 


Asclepias cornuti, Decaisne, Common Milkweed or Silkweed, 
Common in this section and often troublesome. A most perni- 
cious weed in The Traverse Bay region, Michigan, and according 
to Prof. Beal (3) in many other portions of Michigan, especially 
in light soil. It is more commonly found in rich, rather loose, 
black sandy soil. It strikes root very deeply, and is difficult to 
exterminate on that account. 
Asclepias tuberosa, L. Butterfly-weed. . 
Common on sandy soil and occasionally ‘‘ weedy.” 


BORAGINEAE. 


Cynoglossum officinale, L. Hound’s Tongue. 

Common along roadsides, La Crescent, Minn., and in dry 
pastures. 9 
Echniosperinum lappula, Lehm. Stickseed. 

In gravelly soil, along roadsides, common. A troublesome 
weed in Southern Russia (Koppen), the burs fastening them- 
selves to the fleece of sheep. 

Echinospernium virginianum, DC. Beggar’s Lice. 

In woods, and borders of woods and along fences. 


CONVOLVULACEAE. 


Convolvulus sepium, L. Common Morning-glory. 

The weed is troublesome in grain and corn fields, using the 
growing grain as asupport, often pulling it to the ground. The 
weed is one of the most difficult to exterminate. 


SOLANACEAE. 


Solanum migrum, L. Common Nightshade. 

In shady and waste ground, common. 

Datura stramonium, L. Jamestown Weed. Locally it is known 
as Jimson weed, a corruption of Jamestown. 


= a 
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It is becoming more plentiful. It is especially common in the 
streets of Brownsville, Minn., and also found in a few places on 
the Wisconsin side of the Mississippi river. The plant is a 


native of Asia, but with us it has probably made its way north. 
ward along the Mississippi. 


SCROPHULARINEAE. 


Verbascum thapsus, D.. Common Mutlein. : 

Abundant in dry and old pastures, on rocky hillsides. Not 
difficult to exterminate as it is a biennial ; removing the young 
plants with a hoe will easily destroyit. Is occasionally ‘‘weedy”’ 
in Kurope. 

Linaria vulgaris, Mill. Toad Flax. 

Not troublesome, now and then found in neglected gardens, 
and here and there in the streets of cities. Said to have been 
widely distributed as a garden flower by the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Scrophularia nodosa, L. Figwort; Simpson’s Bee Plant. 

Somewhat weedy in rich soil and in damp places. 


LABIATEAE. 


Teucrium canadense, L. Germander. 

Along fences, hedges, etc., but is frequently found in fields 
so abundant as to do a ree deal of injury to growing crops. As 
early as 1846 Darlington, (3b.) found it to be somewhat of a 
troublesome weed in Pennsylvania. 

Nepeta cataria, L. Catnip. 


Common along roadsides and fences, and occasionally in pas- 
tures in loamy soil. 


PLANTAGINEAE. 


Plantago major, LZ. Common Dooryard Plantain. 

This and the following are common dooryard weeds. 

Plantago Rugelii, Decasine. 

Occuring with the other. (Plantago lanceolata, L.), has not 
been found in this region. In the South and East it is a trouble- 


some weed. It has established itself at Madison, Wis. 
61 


AMARANTACEAE. 


nee Amarantus retroflenus, I. Pigweed. 
Common in manured soil, in fields, ete. Is is a native of troy D- 
ical America. (7) 
Amarantus albus, L. 
Common in black sandy soil. In autumn it breaks off at nee 
_ root and is driven before the wind. Naturalized from tropical he ey 
ie America. (2) ae 


CHENOPODIACEALE, 


Chenopodium album, L. Pigweed. 
Common in rich and loose soil. 

Chenopodium botrys, L. Jerusalem Oak. 
‘Dry soil in streets of cities. 


POLYGONACEAE. 


Rumex acetosella, [. Sheep’s Sorrel. 
In gravelly soil and in old fields. It is said that where th 
plant oceurs, the soil is sour (Thaer, 15), and that an addition. 
lime or manure will drive it away. It is certain that the soil of 


deal oflime. The Ene of ime can therefore hardly account 
_ for its a bundance. 
 Rumex crispus, L. Curled Dock. rave 
More common on high land, pastures, ete. The following, 
Rumex obtusifolius, L. Bitter Dock, is largely found in lo 
meadows and pastures and is exceedingly troublesome in pre- 
venting the growth of useful forage plants. Cattle will avoid it. 
in all conditions. It is difficult to exterminate, as it has a very 
long tap root and is a perennial. ie 
Polygonum aviculare, L. Knotgrass. yh 
A common dooryard weed. 
Polygonum convolvulus, L. "1 
Common in cultivated grounds and grain fields in logue soil 
Polygonum erectum, L. 
Common in dooryards, ete. 
— -.-- Polygonum persicaria, L. Smartweed. 
ae: In waste places, and low grounds, rich soil. 
Polygonum hydropiper, L. Common Smartweed. s 
Common in moist and wet grounds. 


yale Ary , 
Di aay. v 


5 iad ae 


Euphorbia Cyparisias, L. Cypress Spurge. 

_ Escaping from several cemeteries, La Crosse and North Bend, dy 
| Wis., and La Crescent, Minn. 

: Euphorbia maculata, L. Creeping Spurge. oy 

Common along roadsides, in dooryards, and on sandy soil. 1 7 


oe URTICACEAE. 


Urticagracilis, Ait. Nettle. e a 
Common along fences, hedges, ete. et 
Cannabis sativa, L. Hemp. [ sa ae 
This weed is common along roadsides, ok inlightloamy 
soil. +a 
GRAMINEAE. 


-  Panieum eapillare, L. Old Witch Grass. asc: 
Common in sandy soil and cultivated fields. 7 

_- Panicum crusgalli, L. Barnyard Grass. 

— In rich and wet soil, common. 

———s- Panicum Sanguinale, L. Common Crab or Finger Grass. 

-__- Becoming numerous along roadsides. 

__ Muhlenbergia mexicana, Trin. 

7 Common along the borders of woods, fences, in damp clay and 

Bt aamy soils. <5 

a _ Setaria glauca, Beauv. Fox-tail Grass. 4 

A common weed in stubble, poor meadows, ete. . 

_— Setaria viridis, Beauv. Green Fox-tail Grass. 

a More troublesome than the last in corn fields and cultivated 


a ute fields generally. 


say 


ee a Cenchrus tribuloides, L. Hedgehog or Bur-Grass; but 
ee! _ betterknown as Sandburs. 
‘& - On poor sandy soil along rivers, ete. 


* 


Avena fatua, IL. Wild Oats. 

In grainfields. Introduced a few years ago and somewhat 
eo troublesome. This species is widely diffused, in Australia‘ 
“G South America, etc. Employed for fodder in California and said 

— tobe very good. 

Bromus secalinus, L. Chess or Cheat. 
In grainfields especially noticeable in winter wheat or rye. 
_ Sometimes in meadows, but is not invaluable as a forage plant. 
Agropyrum repens, Beauv. Couch Grass, 
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In grainfields, where it is a nuisance, but as a forage plant it 


is valuable. 
Hordum jubatum. L. 


It is probably only a waif. It is not a native here. 


1886, I found a small patch on the C., M. & St. Paul R. R. near 


La Crescent, Minn. 
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Of the 88 weeds represented in this list, 44 are European, 32 
of American origin, and nearly one-third of these come from 
the compositae, the most troublesome of our weeds and almost 
one-fourth of the entire list are members of the compositae. 

The following are some of the important papers and works_on 
the subjects which have been consulted: 


ARTHUR, PROF. J. C. 


4th and 5th Annual report of the N. Y. agricultural experi- 
ment station, pages 262 and 298. 


BEAL, PRor. W. J. 


Grasses of North America (J) Vol. 1. p. 219;(2) p. 235;(3) p. 
2922 figures the seeds and fruits and has appended, 
some remarks concerning the common weeds affecting the 


meadow. 


p. 100, 224, 273. 
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DARLINGTON, WM. 
American Weeds and Useful Plants. Revised by George 
Thurber, (1) p. 199, (2) p. 241. | 
_. DIMITRIEVICZ, NICOL. 
= 1 Wie lange bewahren die Samen unserer Culturpflanzen ihre 
Rte Keimfahigkeit. In Haberlundt’s Wissenschaftliche Un-  _ 4 
tersiichungen, ete. a 
_ ENGLEMANN, Dr. GEORGE. % 
ati In Plante Lindheimeriane, p. 154. 
| Gray, Dr. Asa. 
et Darwiniana. 
(1) Am. Naturalist, Burs in the Boarage family. Vol. X, | 
a 1876, p. 1. 


a (2) Am. Jour. of Se. Vol. XXV, p. 253, and Vol. XXVI, 
. p- 138. - 

_  HABeErtounpr, Dr. G. 

Be (1) Wissenschaftlich-pracktische Untersiichingen auf dem 
ee. Gebiete des Pflanzenbaues. 


. (2) Wiener Landw. Zeitung, 1873, p. 126. 

_ Taye, Dr. Econ. 

b _ Studien ziir Pflanzengeographie; Verbreitung von Xanthium 
Go: strumariuin und Geschichte der Einwanderung von Xan- 
on thium spinosum. 

~ Kasscn, Dr. WILHELM. 

____ Das Pflanzenleben der Erde. 

_ Kopren, Fr. Tu. 

__—-—— Yiir verbreitung des Xanthium spinosum L., besonders in 


oy Russland, nebst kiirzen notizen iiber einige andere Un- 
ets. Re x a 
ae krauter Sud Russlands, p. 36, (2) p. 35. 


. Krarv, Dr. Gurpo. 
. Pflanzen Baulehre. (1) p. 76 and 189. 

In this work are enumerated the principal weeds, with 
figures of fruits and seeds of many of the troublesome 
weeds in the fields and gardens of Germany. 

| Lazenby, Prof. W. R. 

Report on Weeds, Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station, 
1884 and 1885. (1) 1884, p. 158. (2) 1885, p. 185. 

Weedy plants of Ohio. 

Proceedings of the 7th annual meeting of the Society for the 

_ * Promotion of Agr. Science, 1886. 

- MARTINs, Cx. 

Experience sur la Persistance de la vitalité des Graines 
flottant a la surface de la Mer. 


a 
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MUEHLER, BARON VON. 
Systematic Census of Australian Plants. 
NOBBE. 

Handbuch der Samenkunde. 

Likewise he figures the fruits and seeds present as impuri- 
ties in various seeds, especially those affecting the 
agricultural seeds of Germany. 

RATZEBURG, Dr. J-T. C. 
Die Standortsgewachse tind Unkrauter Deutschlands und 
Schweiz. Berlin, 1859. (1) p. 59. 
ScRIBNER, Prof. F. L. 
Weeds of Maine, in Agriculture of Maine, 1869, p. 239. 
Seymour, Prof. A. B. 

Weeds mentioned in weed law of 1884-85, Wis., and several 
other weeds. Report of Wis. Agricultural Experiment 
Station for 1885. 

STURTEVANT, Dr. F. L. 

First annual report of N. Y. Agricultural Experiment Sta- 

tion, p. 86. 
THAER. 

Die Landwirthschafterchen Unkrauter; 24 chromo-lithograph- 
ic plates. (1) p. 9, Taf. IV. (2) p. 10, Taf. V., (3) ae 
()rp 8, Matoby." (5) p.- Id Pat evel 

UPHAM, WARREN. 

Flora of Minnesota. 

Shaw School of Botany, April 1887. 
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ARBRE eo tbe ene moines <04- 0 DORGS MINER 


NUON EVAR ACE 0 os ot a bole dew bcs we cecbaac Alexandria. 
IDR DANE eck dvs <cisnrr si otis = tls enim +n o's ~ Oe Do 


RPMI AU ORD. 22. Sos CSS soe Sol le REC ae Hammond. 
a TES SET A ah ae PS Ah Se tae eR Eo Ktna. 
(DER STE a aa fe ag | A ie es a Al NE AS La Crescent. 
PME UN DRRG ELS 2. ope cada soa kes cln eo cae s Outs Granite Falls. 
PEDO OR WOOD si va cic .cie veer aiciacenaencs =. Balaton, Murray county. 


MrSID ry eee eka edence~ Sa cs dee cee. +s ayhae NOVO 
OME DH Se Saeed ate EE ois dine Laks 2 oo oe 3's et Long Lake. 


Brians, VlOl moet ese ee et ls ae le St. Charles. 
Wet ORD! cs2s- 5. SE TN Ea SO nh Minnesota City. 
emt WW EDGR 226 so254. cc oC sacs ke ce esses eee .... Albert Lea. 
aT LMA at ea hs Sept oc ao oolo's Sees aa SSS a LOSER St. Peter. 
NAMIC Fee ab ee By pec waig Paha eo 2 De arcane s pe oe Sumter. 


ED Ese MRR e es 9 ciciiccin dds n+ cons woe 2 On eee 
Meee re ee ee ole oe ae oe EEO 
Per ee RT MDEORE 2 co.0).. 6... -- ssdeass-- se ecescncses OAewEe 
EIR SREMEA TD. ose ee GP eC 2. so lS 


Pie DEOW. 2. Ce pee og) UN oe eco... Worthineieee 


The members of the General Fruit Committee are expected to report separately on all matters of 
interest in horticulture, but more especially to bring to the noticejof the Society new and improved 
fruits. 
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COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION. 


PORE MN PUT OT 2 2). epee cin CORN alco Soe io Aen Minneapolis. 
Peow HD, Porter... .2..%5-.5...-. 2... +. ... pt. Anthonyeeaaee 
Mee GRIMS ce ck cate we taec te coe cee Je Jed ee See 


COMMITTEE ON SEEDLING FRUITS. 


MeOEDAERIG.. 22 -h2 Sea5cccobs552 3555 en 4oo5 e025 (2211) Spee 
PEM OE STNG oi ore SS aie die enorme Ra oe oot Le Se eee 
TUT EERO eae ie sb tals es be eee yee bas scone 


COMMITTEE ON APPLES, PEARS AND PLUMS. 


POS PEIABHIS. Poe ke le in cokes eae ae 
OAS AS IKEPEER.. 26 sea0- 2a. seca sees ses sos2 sep DrOOK Mga 
PEA GILPATRIOK £) | nae ein ce na one ese de 


COMMITTEE ON NATIVE FRUITS. 


julio yry eRe erie a ea ipa pla estan Minnesota City: 
OaAVER GIBBS, JR>..o0.--os--.lcs soceeet edie ces... lvaTiSey en 
Proud DARRETT.. 4. ---- 2-22 - = -- 2 ee acto age > -- == Browns Valley. 


COMMITTEE ON RUSSIAN APPLES. 


POM EST ISB GIN tee OR aE ea a yl es Waconia. 


COMMITTEE ON GRAPES AND SEEDLINGS. 


OWMMOMUAPELHID EM .. <, ccc ch conecccace ce occa cone ue ee 
eA TH AM o 22 ete ae el eee Excelsior. 
OMRON <2 soe sd ee oa ode a ee ies aioe er 


COMMITTEE ON GRAPE DISEASES. 


MPS IEP ARIS). wos oss be eerels bdlw ic ba oe tone pee ce sue eee 
RPM MNES ANS Oa ee oN Excelsior. 
WeeriEs LUEDROFE ... oss conc soe ae can onak co wcc. coneaokt ote 


COMMITTEE ON EXPLORATION FRUITS AND FLOWERS. 


Powe DP ORTER 2. va 2 sce aries sb ec ebles St. Anthony Park. 
BeeeEPELL MAN ot 0)e (22 Yo Li 2 bold ete oc as eM ete Minneapolis. 


A. W. Sras oo ed a Ig oe Sail Cig. Sl 
COMMITTEE ON FORESTRY. 


Brom P.P. SCHOTZKA 22 -.--. 225) eheses 2. 2.2.22 hs 252 ee 
Mpls OMETE 2 ig cas 2a dee we cw eee kevin ac = alee © ue 
BPW MORI 22's oo wanes ceo noe ee teens a le SAU seen 


i 
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COMMITTEE ON EVERGREENS. 
POOR IRE 2 Ne doe e/-c Sean x co een s+ + ose s ss ag Mea pale 


OF) Baan! 2. i. .23-- Fee ES ie nyo 9d os sm SR Faribault. 
Pie FUN THR . los 32 oS es oe LOE eae Sioux Falls, Dak. 
COMMITTEE ON DECIDUOUS TREES AND SHRUBS. 
Pe REV RUAN Gos ce see oece as ecee eel i2. 5 SL Minneapolis. 


SEUNG Yo 0 5023S slo sees aca v actbs ones te ck oles 
MEP AUNGS 2. oso eo rane gees sby ss. Ls. =. 32s eae 


COMMITTEE ON FRUIT BLOSSOMS. 
egy 1), PORTER... . chs .-.25562.----------'.5b., Anthony Pamee 
iano, P. PRFFER..2-.. Wei ae seit Sete e tee ws Peccine' oa Pewaukee, Wis. 
Mees HL ARBIO. 3.4.0. 2 5 s~ni- Laat Se eae eee ee oe La Crescent. 


COMMITTEE ON GREENHOUSES AND HOTBEDS. 
Se (MIENDEN FALL. 5.2.2.5) -22c252+ +2 --<)-22.5.-2-.Minneapane 
E. A. CuzNER..-........---.-.-. Agricultural College, Minneapolis. 
EMBO CE TENG na aN tae OES Oe Ct Sik cee Winona. 


COMMITTEE ON FLORICULTURE. 
Medes, V AW UDEVE. 1. 2 os... 22-5 <--c.2..-2..., -- Mines 


SE Ne ee oe ee bon nine gcbe * .. Excelsior. 
ern es aL NOME WOOD. <6 00554 lo ol ee Lake City. 
COMMITTEE ON NOMENCLATURE. 


EM Enns HP i Se ida tte Seu c cake dee cock Rochester. 
MEET LMR S 1 feet lo bo ce eae Fockioe se see es ood .d Pherae 
MINTY EDOOK 1 dye ees fade. s -o'v- 


COMMITTEE ON SMALL FRUITS. 
MOMMA Ene ee sae ike cra eal. be. oe es -- DLO Paleo 
Pemerer ARERR ee 2k we se... -- -> oo ME 
ME VR ie ie ee ed Be te rt di nin no wine oo SOE Excelsior. 


e 


COMMITTEE ON VEGETABLE GARDENING. 
MmetAMe LYONS 2.22122. 502.24 os 005.2..-....--) Minneapolis: 
PRPAISEAEN A 0 ee ce es we ce wee > eal Sed 


RIES ST ee he ey os ow oo ae» ree 


COMMITTEE ON MARKETING AND NEW HORTICULTURAL 
APPLIANCES. 

RUM Ot Wy, oo ees 2 os ee wl nce eee -- 20-62 

So oR eld SM aR a Minneapolis. 

DMT EA EVRUMEDA Gao cin sd lo ow asl ee ones boeine St. Paul. 
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COMMITTEE ON HONEY AND SYRUP. 


Weep A MW RT. 3 ee eos I A oe ae ee ee Minneapolis 
mricier DANVORTE ob t2.2 hoc ices 3 oes ses: Red Wing 
PHM ICHN NEY 52/250 8 oe oo oe edd ae cole odd Pee Morristown 


COMMITTEE ON BREAD AND CAKE. 
Mms.AvViLiTAM FH, BRIMWALL.. 2... x)- 


COMMITTEE ON PICKELS, PRESERVES AN AND CANNED 


PEREMEPO CO UAGK as feo soc cadce food woods ode nd ooo Sauk Rapids. 

vee. OC. GREGG... oo. oe os oe aielnn we oe cen eee ee 

Eee TTIAM MMVONG SoS... Lot elle. ....-.--Minneapolis. 
COMMITTEE ON ENTOMOLOGY. 

Paco) VV. ORSELUND 2. ..c02 Jo eee cea see Pe ey ale Minneapolis. 

Mie VN DENHADI 2c... oe ones we bces ves: ose ee A 

oh Sg UATE Co a See, ns Oe re Agee La Crescent. 


ROMER MORITA fe oe coe oe wa oe weet 


PORTO S Wel bce cee ce as een eg Faribault. 
PREM. ob ees Gen re ale SS 2. Po pt oa See eee Leola, Dak. 
Pera J. Oe ee hee 2 lke eke Ls Browns Valley 
P07 EUs Sa Oe Se ee MR i 88S Weegdahl. 


PIANIST OS AW « nici the cia bia.o 6, ne nid aeidin cialcidins adviak ted A ee 
PiGAND NORTON Fie 225 ck. tht sence ce cece es snh: 1. eee 


rene a. oat fe Bee ocd. os ow eaeeeieee ae eee Faribault. 
Bererath, WILLIAM He. . os 5.5256 sn ndeeedewen ooo oe 
Ban Oo Neco ceil So eee ewes hss sc hee eee St. Peter. 
Panne, Me Os 52S. eee Bee) aa 2 2 oe ee hee ae Newport. 


Sy SS 2 Ee Mm A TE 


Coox, DEWAIN..-...--- ot Ae ewe Ss ks Lhe ee ee Windom. 


MORES SIDNEY .0c1...22csocvedeceede sac be. cc sos 2200 ee 
SHORE AMES: Vs. ecw coos ao toa detec ce o-oo Jl Se 


mune, NMILON..--.5.6%520c% he os are Sic exes oe Sumter. 
Pipammneelis. Ais. ss. tio cunts ve aise oe See ie cab a ee ee 
Wy AMOR TH. \WILLEAM 2 Seen ee eso, Cate Red Wing: 


ier vi HB. cs fess Leos. 1d ee 


Rae OITOS Oe wed... coche, Sete ct wk 2 oe ee ee a 
ATG ES ee eee eo i SR aM ee Columbus, Ohio. 
Woucury, J. Comme. oly eee se eee Sl oe 


nan ducctn seeks tS) Se 
Miss M. EstELLE PorTEr......-. Shwe Ao ee oe aes St. Anthony Park. 
Miss Mary Grimes........... wn lense tenses cet OVE 


aces cescccace> «so hCG 
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MeN NSNMebet eeieeN e tails O. S22 Ss sd a ote UR OW ETE 
Men IRMITE, aaeere eo it Se. |S sa Sauk Rapids. 
MOAMKLAND, VHOMASRl) [052202020 00...0 6522-22 e223 8tenewall, Mima. 
TELE 6 ol eile ele WR Rela i Ae EE REE RKB VG CD a 
mnt PREG Rete Tool tt Tell le los ts esai es Deane 


mone Fl foe (isi 2.2.'.<'.. =... 2 - GROreetoygn ee 
OD SIRE DST Tl pe le Dal ek de Re Minneapolis. 
EMMETT heen bey eter SN ls Minneapolis. 
TTS Sed 0 appa adap APT TTY 2 fain npc Beet rr A Bo Excelsior. 
Demmeser rite: Wipro eee ee eects Pt oo et ee . .. Excelsior. 
MEMNG De Go ees ho ec eth a sc ss os od 2 
POEL ESON, CHARLES: =i. .- =. 2s.-.-5- dae Reta PED eit Worthington. 
CT OE ee penne ene pie te daha a er Minneapolis. 


Bamana CHOE. Ws WV, 2 2 yet cis ec Sl ond S25. ooo. ce - MINe wee 
REMC TINO AL WV 2222 252 oe eect ini2. il aS Bie 


5 BL Sh 8 MRO RE et ee eae eee en Minneapolis. 
SRR MRM EEILDT Ns S500) SS SS tif 8h ad Sha: Minneapolis. 
MMPTUMM MM IVROG. ©. > os). eh fist ist. cechsas: Ra Set pe hg tat Minneapolis. 
TTS ie BS Se ee Se Minneapolis. 


PIMHIGONNGEN I Hoos) frcte looses. sec. 2a reste 
See GAN Uso 2 ooosi4es oo corsets 3222.52 i.275.s he Bree 


ean: Minch awe ebb Sorts Coe cer ed i 2s. ee ope de oe Minneapolis. 
0 A BETT S'e 1 ied nel ia le a Manchester, N. H. 
DE SORPH Phos 282 css soc css iA AL: Byte Morristown. 


Meat eres ee 4s ee ihe lee fae es tuck). eee 
PEER eta A NE oo Ce 
emma Vins Aes eps oe eo oe BUFR net be od ss ro ie Excelsior. 
Meer GEORGE 2 foo) r 52 s22i 22525) i22- il l.....22 eee 
SeMOMEOrH CHARLES. oso oc. Sc... if eee 
8 ia RE ea at eh Sid Maple Ridge. 
Memes ies JOntAs: £252! hee: 202 i4+..t 3... 22 eee 
PRCT AR Si tea we ee ON ee toe te lee ee Minneapolis. 
LIU eae Se eneh Ki ne cas S ms os oe St. Charles. 
Te TAN ES WV TRAM Sita sco oven oi eaten «2 os. 2 2). 4g oe 
Pisa woov, ARMOUR.......... ...- eee oe Stonewall, Man. 
oP NSEC 66 Fon el Smith’s Mill. 
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Miter ek iin ef cl. tine 
ST GUS 1 i ree 
PIE ret en Sk Ee et tee Madison, Dak. ~ 
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| 
Owen, 8. M. wal dtintle ulad, SU sages aetie duet Oates sane en On een 
Parker, W. co z SD On tates ee 
PARTRIDGE, Bane Seine omnes Cire oe ae) ALE LS. oe aL ee eee Moorhead. 
RereeEe Ne ANDER Woo) ob os cc. aun ecules see Coe ee Waconia 
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Been HO. HOWARD Ds. 0 foc. oe St. Anthony Park. 
SIMMS 2 ect eae mea sy A eh oe oc On Aenea Red Wing. 
ICI WE Wy es Are BC yin et, en Nenu ke eee Bird Island. 
PRR A to ee eet NS Coe Re Red Wing. 
POROTZKA, PROF, P, Pligo. 1-..22.26 2. ese ues she de. 
meters dy KW. 2. ska ec <Gmk) went esas Whe smwe aoe aTLCasne ine 
cE TSE E 01 ee Ne POLES AU Je 1 Minneapolis. 
Rmnern RMN OM 62 2 ese ce Ss koe oe a cclee ome a ee Cresbard, Dak. 
err: Miss Gaaon Ty...... 0.22020... 5...4.--5.-... Minneageee 
Uri raniaig settee Re es ot the LES he ee Cresbard, Dak. 
MORIPRP Rene Re ee os on Pe To el Morris. 


SPE: WILLTAM 5.2 3.00 6. 2b. eb ch lie ee eee 
Been ON A El). ek oe cece kt SL ee 


Dem. OB) Ween 2 Sk teh ee te ree ee Sauk Rapids. 
PIMOUNOL ID, once oar le. lac cw okte 1 wa Seance ea Trysil, Dak. 
lV on es rrr Metis il as HOR OL Sn HUE ee Long Lake. 
RRR E RED 22. ee ae ee ee Slayton. 
PaO OOD, Vins. ANNA Sis: 2.20.) ..2 doce come cSohemes Lake City. 


MERE WOOD, J. Moc otk bec ae pene be enmce esse ce suyee Renn 
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Warney, C...... wee aoe eas aia tren sk Us te See ee te 
WentwortH, De EF H- Be kb we + Sec cnec cage de URCS GEO eee 
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PO EL ee el LE Se ee ee 


Mune; H.H...-... Pe es ii oe ee St. Paul. 
HONORARY MEMBERS FOR FIVE YEA RS. 
Henom OAYLORD, from 18865... 2.05.2... - le 2e Nora Springs, Iowa. 
J. H. Coruert, from 1887.....................-Farmersburg, Lowa, 
PO ELORTR. 2 oo, na ee oe ce ain elecieee oe ses sb ou oe oe 
Bie: Pontes BAe oe Mae eset ede | Aa namame Caee Sioux Falls, Dak. 
Cer BRETT. 12>. RCN Ss henge 6). "n/a Ril gS LS) Henry, Dak. 
do). THOMPSON, from 1888... 0922520....° Grundy Center, Iowa. 


Miss Hipita A. Kminoge@........ 1 Ce SN: tae crane Janesville, Wis. 
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HONORARY LIFE MEMBERS 


Hon. MarsHaty P. WILDER (deceased)............... Boston, Mass. 


Dr. 
Dr. 


JoHN P. WARDER (deceased)................North Bend, Ohio. 
Pi Ay seWe (eereasen iin): 60 28). oak da ce pen we LOE 


Pon. i, Db. HOvGErS. (deceased) ...-..2...5..-..-..4. ..e.- ieee ae 


DOV. HoumMPHReEy (deceased)................ 


wna ee tes aol eras 


CHARLES Hoaa (deceased)..............-...-.......-.-Minmneapolis: 
BNEMIN dy. COLMAN (ta. a te eink eee e we co -- ob ODE 
TRESS RS Sac giig in A ES i ES Pewaukee, Wis. 
MRE UAEES SNe en Ne teen wn ce Milton, Wis. 
Beem oOMITH. 085 Sloe seb ce leo 22 ec dae ~---'-.--4- Green aya 
MD EANONG yy rae ud ceaee AURIS RENE AA is clei wee we La Crosse, Wis. 
PE ee eR, te See Lee 2 OL Soe 2 og ee 
2 Sa Saal Cs DRE 2 is Oe Abbotsford, Quebec. 
os EOI DO yr IR en, Sy 2s ae ana a ae a Seen RN Baraboo, Wis. 
RE HOM MEK soe cle nice unieles once dean ce «-.-.De@lavaninuytes 
Soe SUMAN MONG: 292 sk. Se acces wo... DOStON lass 


Mrs 
Mrs 
CHA 


Cou. 


J.S 


Mere LAN MING. cSewesn ewe con e's sents Sn coe Boston, Mass. 


Bey VMAS Sole ne 2 ie Ae ANZ dS. le wn ca So ce wens eee 
Brus Y. AGEN... 2-2. 24 -4.2-..-«--+..- cl ort, bentonaneue 
Pod TEN ENG si ooo 5 Joes Olek cee c cece cos. oe iene 


POUR TA ee oN esi teek Set so oe Sn ae mao are be Ee 


Pee N DENIAL 2... 26%: oo Sa sens oe’ -ce~..----2>-.. Minneapenes 
CRISIS CENTRIC oH 1 Cn] eet Se oe a a a Minneapolis. 


Tru 


BOR OM OOMITE £0 124d cosas eon ceo as ------>-080 Dieeoeneae 


Pee. HORD.«.. =... - Seat aly lant = ARI ta i dn a San Diego, Cal. 
rua DH LIOT oa coke a ool te ns, ne edo soe 


JT 


ES EA IE NE ES ae ae Oe Minneapolis. 


A. WwW. LA con Ae SE rE I 
en i GTDMON, 12 202 SS. Gedsk 3 Po Ae <i Sa Excelsior. 


Mrs 


CAITR RTP AR Boy il he ples eel ne te Excelsior. 


eA ed Pe oe een woke ee cee 5h. epee 


Cou. 


re EON TAIN Son ee 2s oie bo een pe cel os oe 


SO UTTERERD 16 oboe SLI. Lule eid eae 
MreeTee UMM NLORNLC: Site leet eek ye coed iS is AES Carver. 
aye IPRs Woes dose oce sw. sek. ue eess-25 cs. SRameey, Dale 
Mein PRTRRSON 206.2 sins. 3 rece cede oe ooh son WROOREEE 


Mrs 
Mrs 
Mrs 
Mrs 


PM AMON RV Rn otc l2-s de IN oe doles ad Minneapolis. 
MRAM ROO WEN ee Ret. SL ee Ue oS e lo. Minneapolis. 
TES THR Rit [0 ee a NS pe haem West Salem, Wis. 
ES TRRGTA NM ee pew sa als geo aae oe n't ...-Lake City. 


Miss SaraH MANNING.-.-....- PEs his Vi on ch oak a la Lake City. 


aa “£i. is os “A ge > a be.” =< ‘oR eA be I ’ 
Voie: - rry yg ce 2) Oe 
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OE EC Edges 


OF THE 


Minnesota State Agricultural Society 


FOR THE YEAR 1888. 


PRESIDENT. 


+ ye Sng VTE S808 Ba ie en en gee ap hare ey ae a's St. Paul. 


VICE PRESIDENTS. 


oo oly eM is] 51 O08 th Gl 0) a ee Seas Se ee ee ee Minneapolis. 

Sow MOHENCH, Second... 2.2. so eses so os ao se caeees Fairmont, 
SECRETARY. 

BeeeMOININ Yo 25. cect oc sans esas ose. been oenn sees ee oe 
TREASURER. 


PerewWibCOX....-.2.--- 
BOARD OF MANAGERS. 


PED Be tN OT ed ced ein eee beeches ie cele Hastings. 
pmnion) CHAMBWRS cos n2225 t2 ses ete ce) teed 2dpeece Owatonna, 
JOHN COOPER...-.. waten sesSinss. 7 be desseeeecneeeee St. Cloud. 
AOE INGOON esc c2s2 set ebasesse cos bSeet aoe eee eee Benson. 
Popthoe TO Oot. ssi Ssc a eeeeeee se. ce ete Ae eee Wykoff 
eee CUsGhO V Heo. ese eee ve eet ee ee Le Sueur. 


The next annual fair will be held on the State Fair grounds between 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, ‘Sept. 10 to 15, 1888. No effort will be 
spared tu make it the best agritultural and horticultural exposition of 
the year. 

Much more liberal premiums offered in every department than 
ever before. For further information address the secretary, as above. 


Joie aidarec a ad bneen we BES ee ee Din 
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CONSTITUTION 


MINNESOTA HORPICULTURAL, SOCIERY 


ARTICLE I. 


NAME. 


This Society shall be known as the Minnesota State Horticultural 
Society. 


ARTICLE IL. 
OBJECT OF THE SOCIETY. 


The object of this Society shall be to improve the condition of po- 
mology, horticulture and arboriculture, by collecting and disseminating 


‘correct information concerning the culture of such fruits, flowers, 


trees, and other productions in horticulture as are adapted to the soil 
and climate of Minnesota. : 


ARTICLE III. 
MEMBERSHIP. 


Any person may become a member by paying to the secretary or 
treasurer an annual fee of one dollar, or alife member by the payment 
of ten dollars. Honorary members, for a time stated or for life, may 
be elected at any annual meeting by a two-thirds vote of the Society, 
and shall be entitled to all the rights and privileges of membership; 
provided, that honorary life members may pay a fee of ten dollasi in 
two equal annual payments of five dollars. 
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ARTICLE IV. 
OFFICERS, 


Its officers shall consist of a president and one vice president from 
each congressional district, a secretary, treasurer, and an executive 
committee of five, and librarian. 


ARTICLE V. 
DUTIES OF PRESIDENT AND VICE PRESIDENTS. 


The president shall preside at and conduct all meetings of the Socie- 
ty, and deliver an annual address, and in his absence the vice presidents, 
in their order, shall perform the same duties. They shall also have a 
general supervision of the horticultural interests in their respective 
districts, and make a written report to the Society at its annual winter 
meeting; in consideration of which the Society shall pay their tray- 
eling expenses to the same. ; 


ARTICLE VI. 
THE SECRETARY. 


The secretary shall record all the doings of the Society, collate and 
prepare all communications, etc., for the public press, and pay over 
all moneys received from members or otherwise to the treasurer on his 
receipt; receive and answer all communications addressed to the sec. 
retary, establish and maintain correspondence with all local, county, 
district and state horticultural societies, and secure by exchange their 
transactions, as far as possible; to aid the president as an executive 
officer in the dispatch of business relating to the meetings of the Society, 
notices of horticultural and similar meetings of general interest, and 
report to the annual meeting of the Society an abstract of the matter 
that has come into his possession, which, with its approval, shall 
become part of its transactions of the current year. 


ARTICLE VII. 
THE TREASURER. 


The treasurer shall collect and hold all funds of the Society, and pay 
- out the same only on the order of the president, countersigned by the 
secretary. He shall make up a report of all the receipts and disburse- 
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ments of the Society, and present the same at the annual winter meet- 


ing, or any other time when called upon to do so by the executive 
committee. He shall give bonds in such sum as the Society may direct, 
to be approved by the president and secretary, and the bond when so 
approved shall be filed with the state auditor. 


ARTICLE VIII. 
ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


The officers shall be elected separately and annually by ballot, and 
hold their office until their successors are elected. 


ARTICLE IX. 
MEETINGS OF THE SOCIETY. 


The Society shall hold annual sessions on the third Tuesday of Jan- 
uary, and other meetings at such time and place‘as the Society may 
direct. 


ARTICLE X. 
THE LIBRARIAN. 


The librarian shall have charge of the library and report its condi- 
tion at each annual meeting. 


ARTICLE XI. 
AMENDMENTS. 


By-laws and alterations of the constitution for the purpose of meet- 
ing the further wants of the Society, may be enacted by a vote of two- 
thirds of the members present at any regular annual meeting, and on 
one day’s notice of the same being given. 
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1. The president, at each annual meeting of the Society shall 
appoint a general fruit committee, consisting of two members from 
each congressional district in the State, and it shall be the duty of 
each member to make a written report annually upon the fruit crop, 
and a limited list of fruits best adapted for general cultivation in their 
respective districts. 


2. The president, secretary and treasurer shall be members ex- 
officio of the executive committee, who shall have charge of all mat- 
ters pertaining to the interests of the Society. 


3. The executive committee may call a meeting of the Society at 
any time they may deem advisable, giving at least thirty days’ notice 
through the public press. 


4, The executive committee shall appoint a committee on seed- 
lings, on nomenclature, on forestry, on fruit blossoms, on Russian 
apples, on gardening, on small fruits, and on floriculture. 


5. The five members of the executive committee, not including the 
president, secretary or treasurer, shal] be acommittee on finance, and 
it shall be their duty to audit all bills before they shall be ordered paid 
by the president and secretary. 


6. The executive committee shall see that a program is issued for 
each meeting of the Society, at least one month before the winter 
meeting and ten days before the summer meeting. 


we Every member shall be entitled to one copy of the transactions 
as often as published, on which postage shall be paid; but in the dis- 
tribution of all other copies the party receiving the same shall pay the 
postage. Where several copies are sent to auxiliary societies it shall 
be discretionary with the secretary to pay the freight, 


8. Quorum.—A quorum shall consist of nine members of the Soci- 
ety, or a majority of the executive committee. 


MINNESOTA 


DIATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


TRANSACTIONS 1887-8. 


TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL MEETING. 


At Marker Hatz, Minneapouis, TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY 
AND FrRipay, *JaNUARY 17, 18, 19 AND 20, 1888, In JoINT 
Session WitTH StaTE AMBER CANE ASSOCIATION. 


[NOTE.=-This Society wil! not be held responsible for individual opinions which aré 
found in this report.—Secretary. | 


Following is the circular sent out announcing the annual winter 
meeting of the Society: 


The Twenty-first Annual Winter Meeting of the State Horticultural Society will 
be held at Minneapolis, on January 17th to 20th, inclusive, 1888, the State Amber 
Cane Association occupying the time for its Eleventh Annual Session on the after- 
noon of Wednesday, January 18th. 

A cordial invitation is extended to kindred organizations in other States, as well 
as to those of Local Societies, to send delegates to the meetings, which are free to all | 
Ladies are especially invited to attend and take part in the exercises. 

All members are especially urged to be present and to render such assistance as 
may be nesessary to make the session one of interest and profit. If you have suc- 
ceeded in growing fruit come and tell us about it, or if you wish to know more 
about it come and ask questions. We want a lively and wide awake session. 

Members of special and standing committees are expected to report in person or 
by manuscript; let the same be brief and to the point. This is important as indi- 
cating what progress is being made in fruit and vegetable culture throughout the 
State. 
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Liberal premiums will be given for exhibits of fruits, flowers and vegetables, etc., 
but not on inferior or unworthy articles, even if there is no‘competition. It is 
hoped that a large exhibit may be made. 


SPECIAL PREMIUMS FOR ESSAYS. 


The Society offers the following special prizes for essays from young men and 
women under twenty-five years of age: 


Bes escay on “Orchardinpyror Mannesota,’y,), a2 © -5 dee ome ee ss we oman $25 00 
Best essay on ‘‘Grape Growing in Minnesota,’’...........0.-sceeceeeeeee 25 00 
Best essay on ‘‘Strawberries and Raspberries in Minnesota,’’............ 25 00 
Best essay on ‘‘Blackberries and Dewberries in Minnesota,’’........+.+00 25 00 
Best essay on “Currants and Gooseberries in Minnesota,”’.........+++..4. 25 00 


The following lines of railway will return delegates at reduced rates of fare, to 
wit: St. Paul & Duluth Railway, one-third fare; the Northern Pacific Railroad 
and the Minneapolis & Pacific Railways, at one-fifth fare, provided receipts are ob- 
tained from station agents at starting points, showing full fare has been paid one 
way. 

The following lines of railway will return delegates upon the certificate plan, to 
points within the State, at one-third fare, to wit: Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway, Chicago & Northwestern Railway, Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Omaha Railway, St. Paul & Kansas City Railway, Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway 
and the Burlington and Northern Railroad. 

Delegates on purchasing a full fare ticket going, will secure at the same time 
from the station agent a Delegate’s Convention Receipt or Certificate specifying 
that such ticket has been purchased, which receipt, on being properly filled out 
and signed by the secretary of the Society, and presented to the local railway agent 
at Minneapolis, will authorize the return of the delegate at the reduced rates, pro- 
vided such certificate is presented on or before Jan. 23, 1888. 

Where delegates pass over two or more railways en route to the meeting and do 
not obtain through tickets, they should procure receipts for the full fare paid each 
line, for each ticket purchased, as separate return tickets will be issued by each 
company. Such tickets are provided by the Chicago & Northwestern Railway at 
Winona, Dodge Center, Owatonna, Waseca and Kasota. 

Members in attendance from a distance will be provided with entertainment by 
the local committee on arrangements. 

For further particulars address 


S D. Hmuman, Secretary, Wyman ELtiot, President, 
MINNBAPOLIs. MINNEAPOLIS. 
State Horticultural Society. 
Fror. E D. Porter, Secretary, RussELL BLAKELEY, President, 
St. ANTHONY PARK St. Pau. 


State Amber Cane Ass)ciation 
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PROGRAM. 


The following order will be adhered to as near as circumstances will permit, but 
may be varied from time to time as the Society may deem best. 


First Day—TuespAy, JANUARY 17, AT 104. M, 


Opening Exercises. Arrangements of Exhibits an@ Reception of Members. 
Appointment of Committees. Committees on Fruit List; on Award of Premiums; 
on Publication; on Final Resolutions ; on Obituary. 


AFTERNOON SESSION—AT 2 P. M. 


Address of Welcome. Isaac Atwater, President Board of Trade. 

Response to Address of Welcome. HE. H. 8. Dartt, Owatonna. 

Reports from Local Socéeties. Hennepin County Horticultural Society, Prof. L. 
Asire, Secretary, Minneapolis; Olmsted County Horticultural Society, M. J. Hoag, 
Rochester; Minnesota Valley Horticultural Society, A. B. Regester, Granite Falls; _ 
Lake Side Horticultural Society, A. 8. Crossfield, Browns Valley ; McLeod County 
Horticultural Society, H. I. Corson, Glencoe; Ramsey County Agricultural and 
Horticultural Society, Adam Bobland, St. Paul. 

Correspondence, etc. 

Horticultural Heperiment Stations and how to conduct them. &. A. S. Dartt, 
Owatonna. 

Discussion on same. 

Question Bow. 

EVENING SESSION—AT 7 P. M. 

President’s Annual Address. Wyman Elliot, Minneapolis. 

Grape Culture. N. J. Stubbs, Long Lake. 

The Tree Peddler. A. W. Sias, Rochester. 


Seconp Day—WEDNEsDAY, JANUARY 18, AT 9 A. M. 


Report of Se2dling Commission. John 8. Harris, La Crescent; G. W. Faller, 
Litchfield; A. W. Sias, Rochester. 

Report of Committee on Native Fruits. O.M. Lord, Minnesota City. 

Report of Committee on Russian Apples. Chas. Luedloff, Carver. 

Discussion on same. 

Forcing Houses for Vegetable Culture in Winter. J.S. Gray, Minneapolis. 


AFTERNOON SEssIOoN—aT 2 P. M. 


Eleventh Annual Meeting of the State Amber Cane Association. 


Minutes of Last Meeting Read. 

Reception of Members. 

Report of Secretary and Treasurer. 

Election of Officers. 

Appointment of Committees. 

President’s Address. Russell Blakeley, St. Paul. 

Improvements in Machinery ond Process of Manufacture. B. Densmore, Red Wing. 
Present Condition of the Amber Cane Industry. Seth H. Kenney, Morristown. 
Reports from Growers and Manufacturing of Amber Cane. 

Report from Station at Fort Scott, Kas. M. Swenson, Director. 

Discussion. 
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EVENING SESSION—AT 7 P. M. 
Music. 
Street and Lawn Planting with Trees and Ornamental Shrubs. H. W.S. Cleveland, 
Minneupolis. 


Sanitary Management of Cities as Related to Horticulture, or, the Disposal of City 
Cleanings. Lecture by Prof. Wam. W. Folwell, of State University. 
Governor McGill has promised to be present and to address the Society briefly. 


THIRD Day—THURSDAY, JANUARY 19, AT 9 A. M. 


Annual Report of Secretary 

Annual Report of Treasurer. 

The Culture of Small Fruits. Wm. Danforth, Red Wing. 
Report of Committee on Small Fruits. 

Discussion on Same. 

Culture of the Dewberry. De Wain Cook, Windom. 

Five Minute Papers on Vegetables. By Practical Gardeners. 
Early Beets and Tomatoes. Joshua Allen, Red Wing. 
Report of Finance Committee. 


AFTERNOON SESSION—AT 2 P. M. 


Principles of Drainage as Related to Horticulture. Rufus Cook, Minneapolis. 

Ad Interim or District Reports, by Vice- Presidents of the Society. A. W.Sias, Roc 
ester, E. H. 8S. Dartt, Owatonna; M. Cutler, Sumter; N. J. Stubbs, Long Lake ; 
G. W. Fuller, Litchfield. 

Annual Election of Officers. By Ballot. 

Value of Evergreens. O. F. Brand, Faribault. 

Report of Committee on Hvergreens. 

Report of Committee on Forestry. 

Scaler’s Haperience in Northern Pineries. J. W. Eastman, Minneapolis. 

Report of Work of State Forestry Association. C. L. Smith, Minneapolis. 

Discussion on Sawe. 

EVENING SEssION—AT 7 P. M. 

Music. 

Report of Committee on Flortculture. Mrs. C. O. Van Cleve, Minneapolis; Mrs. 
Anna B. Underwood, Lake City; Mrs M.S. Gould, Excelsior. > 

Amateur Flower Garden. Frank. H. Carleton, Minneapolis. 

Entomologisi’s Report. Prof. O. W. Oestlund, Minneapolis.’ 

Early Experience in Orcharding in Minnesota. Prof. W. W. Pendergast, St. Paul. 


FourtH DAaAy—FRIDAY, JANUARY, 218T, AT 9 A. M. 


The Apple; What may we reasonably expect of it in Minnesota. O. F. Brand, Faribault, 
Reporis from Haperimental Stations : 
Fror. E. D. Porter, St. Anth’y P’k, CHARLES LUEDLOFF, Carver. 


Perer M. Grpeon, Excelsior. UnpDrerwoop & Emery, Lake City. 
M. PrARcE, Minneapolis. B. Taytor, Forestville. 

G. W. Fuuuer, Litchfield. FRED Von BaumBacga, Alexandria. 
A. W. S1as, Rochester, E. A.S Darrr, Owatonna. 

R. M. PrRopstFIELD, Moorhead. L. E. Day, Farmington. 

F. J. SCHREIBER, Moorhead. J. S. Harris, La Crescent. 


ANDREW PETERSON, Waconia. O. M. Lorp, Minnesota City. 


‘ * 
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Report of General Fruit Committee : 


SipnEy Corp, Hammond. CLARENCE Wepex, Albert Lea. 
D. K. MicHenor. Etna. GEORGE E. Cass, St. Peter. 

J. C. KrRammr, La Crescent. M CorieEr, Sumter. 

O. E. SAuNpDgERS, Granite Falls. G. W. FuLuer, Litchfield. 

O. F. Norwoop, Balaton. L. E. Day, Farmington. 

M. C. BunnEuuL, Newport. CHARLES LUEDLOEF, Carver. 
N. J. Stusss, Long Lake. W. E. Brimwatt, St. Paul. 
Wiiu1amM McHEnry, St. Charles. M. T. Duncan, Fergus Falls. 
O. M. Lorp, Minnesota City. H. J. Luptow, Worthington. 


Disscussion on Same. 
_ Native Plums. D. B. Wier, Lacon, Ill. 

Reports of Special Fruit Committees on Fruit Lists. 
Report of Committee on Award of Premiums. 
Report of Committee on Nomenclature. 


AFTERNOON SESSION—AT 2 P. M. 


Gardening and Moral Influence of Flowers. Robert Hale, Minneapolis. 
Benefits of Forests. J. O. Barrett, Browns Valley. 

Reports of Special Committees . 

Report of Committee on Legislation. Prof. E. D. Porter, St. Anthony Park. 
Report of Committee on Final Resolutions. 

Place of Next Meeting. 

Miscellaneous Businees. 

Final Adjournment. 


PREMIUM LIST. 


Wo. H. BrRImMBALL, St. Paun, SUPERINTENDENT CF EXHIBITS. 


APPLES. 


(All Plates to consist of five specimens.) 


Best collection of Minnesota apples, including hybrids, first p.emium, $5 ; second, 
@3 ; third, $2. 

Best display of Wealthy, first premium, $3; second, $2; third, $1. 

Best plate of winter apples, any variety, first premium, $2; second, $1. 

Best plate of winter varieties Russian apples, first premium, $2; second, $1. 

Best plate of hybrids, first premium, $2; second, $1. 


GRAPES. 


Best display of native grapes, in good condition, first premium, $5; second, $3 
third, $2. 

Best plate, any variety, first, $3; second, $2. 

Best display of fruit in glass jars, first premium, $5 ; second, $3. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS, 


Best display ornamental and flowering plants..............+-. $5 00 $3 00 
Best display of roses in pots..... sity oein elas i aIsiore Crop oeclae ace eee 2 00 1 00 
IBOStTOisplay: Of /PCLATIUMS 0.0.0) alefevet us cole e's ols «1 cimisiayela aie Bia ra eters 2 00 1 00 
Best single plantin bloom....... silty te are e oyeieinie ra Ssniaine fila we Sins 2 00 1 00 
PSEC CMO DIA DESOUIAS, ac.anis/ncle » sinsuaeeis pix'n so eee = tee ois a nner’ ole 2 00 1 00 
BSGHICOISDIAY COTMALLONS . oe acme em ocya ord i ac cctinen's lege vce pests 2 00 1 00 


CUT FLOWERS. 


Best and most artistically arranged design, first premium, $5; second, $3. 

Best collection of roses, first premium, $3; second, $2. 

Best hand bouquet, first premium, $3; second, $2. 

Best cultivated cranberries, provided a history of their cultivation be furnished, 
first premium, $5; second, $3; third, $2. 


VEGETABLES. 

Ist Prem. 2d Prem. 
Best GISplgy.. <3 scjete sess 30D 6000 BOUL wfola inte afetehatepelatstreszerenselaisiate $5 00 $3 00 
Best half peck early patotoes ...........0.csecees siptelejein a waren 2 00 1 00 
Best half peck potatoes for winter and spring........... ..... 2 00 1 00 
Best half peck onions......... 5O0 ODS pabnOa oUSOOUNeNOGo UCC 2 00 1 00 
PeEICENOCK. TUNAI DE ordain ce ew5 s osc ara ota seins kecog 2. deta nore 2 00 1 00 
Bestihalfipeck beets. <2 sce c0% cccsisces oo uamvtlstAnsiste dels plow asis sais 1 00 50 
Sebae EEE LL g DCEO HIGTHEISIOS us ale! w-s eias' «sais n'e'e'5!ieSiosd we © desis paciciy ein eiaa 1 00 50 
Bestehalfmeck: CATrOtsi: sae «01s vis/c.c/0/< alse clea eee steltarayetets SOMIAa Ar 1 00 50 
Best Hubbard SOW cotonccenc Bee cusisiayt stove loisisisiais eiewiowtarh teleints 1 00 50 
Best six bunches celery.......... sate myais steele as 0 Dette, ofetatsiaiein isles 1 00 50 
Best winter cabbage..... .... 00.6 Wary eens FahcopoopnodocDNee 1 00 50 

SEEDS. 


Best display of Minnesota garden seeds, first premium, $5; second, $3. 
PANTRY STORES. 


Best display canned fruits, $3; second best, $2. 

Best display of jellies, $2; second best, $1. 

Best jar mixed pickels, $1; second best, 50 cents. 

Best sample home-made vinegar, $1; second best, 50 cents. 
Best sample comb honey, $1 ; second best, 50 cents. 

Best sample strained honey, $1; second best, 50 cents. 


WORKS OF ART. 
Collection of paintings, fruits and flowers, first premium, $5; second, $3. 


Best single truit painting, $3; second best, $2, 

Display garden tools and horticultural implements. Certificate of honorable 
mention. 

Exhibitors are expected to make their entries the first day. All exhibits must be 
jn place by 10 o’clock, a. M., the second day. 

Competition shall be open to all, but it is expected that the annual membership 
fee ($1) will be contributed unless exhibitors are members of the Society. All 
members are entitled to bound copies of the Transactions. 


MINNESOTA 


STATE HORTIGULTURAL SOGIETY. 


“ANNUAL WINTER MEETING. 


At Market Hatt, MINNEAPOLIS, TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY 
AND FrRipay, JANUARY 17, 18, 19, AND 20, 1888, IN JOINT 


SESSION WITH STATE AMBER CANE ASSOCIATION. 


The twenty-first annual winter meeting of the State Horticultural 
Society, held at Market Hall, Minneapolis, convened on Tuesday 
morning, Jan. 17, 1888. The meeting was called to order shortly be- 
fore 11 o’clock, by the President, Wyman Elliot, of Minneapolis. 

Prayer was offered by Prof. G. E. McLean, of the State University, 
Minneapolis. 

President Elliot announced the following committees : 

Committee on Award of Premiums: M.C. Bunnell, Newport;‘J. S. 
Harris, La Crescent; Mrs. M. 8. Gould, Excelsior. 

Committee on Fruit Lists: A. W. Sias, Rochester; J. 8S. Harris, 
La Crescent; M. Pearce, Minneapolis. 

Committee on Final Resolutions: Col. J. H. Stevens, Minneapolis, 
A. W. Sias, Rochester; G. W. Fuller, Litchfield. 

Committee on Obituary: J. S. Harris, La Crescent; C. L. Smith, 
Minneapolis; S. D. Hillman, Minneapolis. 

Committee on Publication: Col. J. H. Stevens, of Mivaoaneten . 
with the President and Secretary. 

President Elliot stated it would perhaps be proper to name commit- 
tees on Award of Premiums on Essays. 

Mr. Pearce. So far as the essays are concerned [ think it is better 
to have them read and awards made by the Society as a whole. 3 

Mr. Harris If there is time to have them read carefully that would 
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answer; but I think a committee can arrive at a decision by taking 
time better than the Society could do from simply hearing them read. 

President Elliot. I am aware that there was delay in awarding the 
prize on essays at a former meeting; but I think committees can be 
secured that will act promptly and perform the work with acceptance. 
The appointment of those committees will be deferred for the present. 

Prof. McLean stated that owing to engagements at the university 
he would be obliged to retire. He hoped the members of the Society 
would find time to visit the State University for the purpose of ob- 
serving the methods pursued in the different departments of that 
institution, where they would be welcome at any time. 

The resignation of Treasurer Grimes was announced, and, on mo- 
tion, William H. Brimhall, of Hamline, was appointed Treasurer, 
protempore, The balance of the forenoon was devoted to the arrange- 
ment of exhibits, ete. 

The meeting adjourned until 2 o’clock P.M. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 
TUESDAY, JAN. 17, 1888. 


The meeting was called to order by President Elliot at 2 o’clock,P. m. 

The attendance of delegates was much larger than expected, con- 
sidering the severity of the weather of the preceding week, and the 
blockaded condition of the railroads and the public highways in the 
country. The temperature ranged some twenty-five or thirty degrees 
higher than for several days preceding the meeting. The number of 
members present at the opening session gave evidence of awakened 
interest and a successful meeting. 

A large and very fine display of flowers and exotic plants was made 
by the Mendenhall Greenhouse. But few other entries were made 
during the first day’s session. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME, 


Hon. Isaac Atwater, president of the Minneapolis Board of Trade 
was introduced and delivered the following Address of Welcome: 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the State Horticultural and Amber 
Cane Associations: 


I feel especial pleasure in that [ have the honor, on behalf of the 
citizens of Minneapolis, to welcome you to our city to hold your de- 
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liberations. I hope you will not take this as a mere formal expression 
of courtesy, usual on such occasions, for | know of no association of 
men or women whose aims and occupations are more nearly related 
to the highest interests of our city—and when I say city I include 
the State—than those which you represent. 

As vou are aware, our beautiful city, thus early in her history, has 
already become somewhat famous for her conventions. The disciples 
of all professions—theology, medicine, law, agriculture, the arts and 
sciences—all here find their favorite place of rendesvous; nay, indeed, 
so ambitious have our people become in this direction, that lately, as 
you are aware, they even attempted to capture one of the largest po- 
litical parties of the country, to hold its convention in this city. The 
attempt, however, was unsuccessful. But had it been otherwise, I 
doubt if the expenditure of time and money, and I may add spiritual 
condiments, would have inured an hundred-fold more to the interests 
of the city and State, had it been devoted to the developement of the 
industries you represent. 

Gentlemen, the city of Minneapolis has cause to feel proud that you 
honor her to-day with your presence. Your discussions it may be 
tend to some extent to your personal interest, but this city and this 
State will gain an hundred-fold more than you yourselves. 

You are the men who, by patience, intelligence, skill and energy, 
have placed on our tables as appetizing fruits as any reasonable man 
can desire—as beautiful flowers as Paradise can offer — and delicious 
sweets, scarcely inferior to those of Cuba. 

This we already know. We know that even the simple patten of the 
laboring man may be adorned all the dreary winter long with flowers 
which make his home a lovely summer. We know that the growers 
of Amber Cane have placed the sweets of the tropics in many a hum- 
ble home which could not otherwise have been enjoyed. Your 
victories thus far should satisfy you, and yet with the true old Anglo- 
Saxon spirit, you thirst for more. 

What a mighty revolution has your skill, intelligence, untiring in- 
dustry and patience wrought in this great Northwest within the last 
twenty-five years! When, in 1850, I came to this State from New 
York, no one there believed that anything except the most hardy 
vegetables, such as cabbage, potatoes and turnips, could here be raised. 
One or two of the small grains, as oats and buckwheat, might some- 
times be relied on to get through. For the rest, lumber and furs were 
supposed to be the only sources of industry. No fruits and flowers 
were ever to be seen. It wasa veritable Botanys Bay, to which we, who 
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had committed no crime, were sentenced for life. We accepted our 
sentence. We entered upon our several occupations. We lawyers en- 
gaged in our profession. We waited long weary days for clients. 
The flies did not walk into our chamber. But you, more fortunate, 
sought nature in her still retreats. She was coy, and long withheld 
her gracious gifts. But by your perseverance, by your skill and 
patience, you have demonstrated that Nature is no less kind in the 
forty-fifth parallel of latitude than in the thirtieth. 

But, gentlemen, in welcoming you to this city, what have we to 
give in return, in comparison with what you give us? I may say al- 
most absolutely nothing. True, we can show you half a dozen 
theatres running day and night—especially at night. We have 
churches on almost every street, with every phase of theology, and 
some with no theology at all [laughter]; half a dozen courts con- 
stantly running to dispense justice. Lectures on every science and 
subject under the sun; and musical concerts by artists who think 
themselves the equals of those of European fame. But all this is that 
for which you do not seek. And had we known in time you were to 
konor us with your presence here to-day we would have erected an ice 
palace for your delectation, the magnificence of which, as compared 
with that in our sister city, should have been as the splendor of the 
sun to the feeble light of the moon. ([Laughter.] 

Gentlemen, [ am detaining you, you are men of business, we of 
theory. Indeed, it does not seem quite appropriate that a professional 
man should welcome those so entirely practical as yourselves to our 
city. ButI beg you to believe that [ am such, is rather my misfor- 
tune than my fault. If you will pardon meaword [ will tell you how 
it happened. I was brought up on a farm, and was blessed, as I sup- 
pose all of us were, with poor but honest parents, My earliest in- 
fantile aspirations were to become a practical bonanza farmer, like 
our friend, J. J. Hill, of St. Paul, or a famous horticulturist or Amber 
cane grower. In pursuit of this ever present idea, at the age of ten or 
eleven, I discovered a scythe hanging in my father’s barn, and was 
ambitious tv demonstrate my ability as a mower. The grass was 
tempting in the door-yard, and I proceeded to lay it low, together 
with quite a number of choice shrubs and flowers which had recently 
been set near the grass plat. At this juncture my paternal ancestor 
appeared on the scene. His look was ominous, and he said, ‘‘Isaac, did 
you do that?”’ Like the immortal Washington, I could-not tell a lie, 
especially as [had been caught in the very act. [Laughter.] I was 
told to go and put up the scythe. Then did the old Adam rise in my 
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innocent young bosom, and hurling the instrument upon an adjoining 
flower bed, I said: ‘‘If I cannot mow when I[ am a boy I wont when I 
amaman.’”’ It was an unfortunate remark, taken in connection with 
my previous work. The aforesaid paternal straightway marched me 
to the barn, and with the aid of a rawhide caused the chilling “‘snows 
of winter’’ to descend on my nether extremities, which caused them to 
bud and blossom as the rose [laughter], while the neighbors thought 
from the sound that a menagerie had broken loose. Itis thus that a§ 
a child [ was trained up the wrong way, which, when J become old, [ 
did straightway ‘‘depart from it.’’ 

Gentlemen, [ will detain you no longer. I trust that your stay in 
our city may be pleasant, your deliberations harmonious and profit- 
able. Bidding you, on behalf of our citizens, thrice welcome, I leave 
you to your further duties. [Applause.] 


RESPONSE TO THE ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 


K. H.S. Dartt, of Owatonna, responded on behalf of the Society. 
He said: 


. Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


I can say in behalf of our Society that we are not surprised at this 
cordial greeting. When we have watched a man ora city and have 
found them pursuing a straightforward, undeviating course for a long 
period of time, we come to know about what to expect of them. 

Minneapolis has always treated us with that kindness and considera- 
tion which we think our cause merits. In the days of our infancy, 
when we were struggling for existence, when we required that ma- 
terial aid without which great enterprises often fail, two righteous 
men were found in Minneapolis who rendered that aid and we lived. 

Now, sir, it may not be quite right for us to claim that the finding 
of those two righteous men saved your city, but we know she has 
been saved to a period of growth and prosperity that is the marvel of 
all beholders, and we believe this wonderful prosperity is largely due 
to that spirit of liberality among her citizens that “‘cropped out’’ so 
conspicuously in our Horticultural fathers, Wyman Elliot and R J. 
Mendenhall. 

Certainly, sir, as has been intimated, we have met with great dis- 
couragements. Ata very early day L. M. Ford told us we could not 
successfully grow the common varieties of the standard apples in 
Minnesota. Asa Society we were then in that hopeful period of youth 
and our trees were in the same period, and we sat down on Ford, A 
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succession of mild winters brought such encouragement that we were 


able to place every croaker on} the list with Ford. Thrifty young or- 
chards sprang up, and our exhibition tables groaned under their load 
of luscious apples; and, though the frost king whispered *‘beware,”’ 
and croakers thought our trees were struck with death, yet we heeded 
them not; a shout of victory went up and our fame as an apple-grow- 
ing State extended as far as Philadelphia and New Orleans. 

Alas! in the heighth of our glory Old Boreas assumed a more savage 
attitude. He breathed on us with a breath so fierce that it blighted 
most of our standards and sent the chills to the marrow bones of our 
faith. He tantalized us with the stigma of being false prophets, and 
all the Fords seemed to say ‘‘Amen! we told you so.” 

Thus humiliated, what could we do. Should wesurrender? Never. 
If we seemed to falter, it was but the feint of the expert wrestler to 
feel our adversary and concentrate our powers for greater efforts. We 
will build again on amore substantial foundation, and though the 
completion of our structure may require a new list of varieties anda 
new list of laborers, yet the ultimatum of the apple question in Min- 
ne3ota will be a grand success. And whilst we would profit by our 
adversities, we may still remember 


‘* And though our toils are hard to bear, 
We have of joys an equal share, 
And less of envious strife and care, whilst here below.”’ 


To-day, a great city comes to do us honor and to strew roses in our 
pathway. Anda generous public says, ‘‘with all thy falts we love 
thee still.’’ 

Now, sir, I wish I had a better tongue that I might adequately ex- 
press our gratitude on this occasion. But the best that I can do is to 
promise that our Society shall go forward in her efforts to ameliorate 
the condition of mankind, not only as regards the present generation, 
but as regards the countless millions that are to come after us; and I 
promise that she will pursue these labors with a sincerity and an en- 
ergy that shall do honor to her parentage and merit the continued 
approval of one of the best, one of the most enlightened and one of 
the most progressive cities on earth. [Applause. } 
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REPORTS FROM LOCAL SOCIETIES. 
The Secretary then read the following report: 


REPORT OF THE SOUTHERN MINNESOTA HORTICULTU- 
RAL SOCIETY. 


To the Secretary of the Minnesota State Horticultural Society: 


Before reporting the status of our present society at this place, it 
may be well to speak briefly of its predecessor. 

The Olmsted County Horticultural Society held its last semi-annual 
meeting June 11, 1887, under a giant cottonwood tree, known as the 
“Zumbro Chief,’’ standing on the banks of the Zumbro river, about 
’ one mile north of the city of Rochester. The tree is said to be the 
largest in the county, Thirty or forty people were present. 

The exhibit of strawberries was probably the finest ever shown in 
Southern Minnesota. A. W. Sias, of this city was the largest exhib- 
itor, showing eight varieties. F. W. Louden, of Janesville, Wis., 
furnished some fine specimens of the ‘‘Jessie,’’ one berry measuring 
nine inches in circumference. Several members took specimens of 
the ‘“‘Jessie’’ to their homes to plant the seeds; and we may expect 
that Olmsted county will in the near future produce a new strawberry 
worthy, at least, of notice. ; 

A fine photograph of the berry exhibit and of the people present, 
with the giant tree in the background, was furnished at a moderate 
figure to all who desired it. The purpose of the society is hereafter to 
hold its summer meetings in the vicinity of some noteworthy horticul- 
tural object lesson. 

The fifteenth annual session of the society was held at the City 
Hall in this city, Jan. 7, 1888. Before this meeting it became im- 
pressed upon the minds of some of the members that a change was 
needed. For, although the society had been in existence for fifteen 
years, the result of its labors had been anything but satisfactory, and 
this seemed largely due to the fact that so few workers could be found 
in the county with interest enough in horticultural matters to share 
the burdens of car1ying on the work of the society that they might 
enjoy the benefits of its existence. 

J.S. Harris, of La Crescent, an honorary life member of the society, 
in a letter to President Sias, strongly urged the organization of a so- 
ciety with a wider field of action, and thus enlist the interest and 
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labors of many horticulturalists in other sections of Southern Minne- 
sota. . 

Opinions concerning the new organization wete also elicited from a 
‘number of other horticulturalists, including Wyman Elliot, president 
of the State Society, EK. H. S. Dartt, of Owatonna, and J. H. Vander- 
vort, of Mankato. Some of those opinions were adverse and some 
fayorable. Mr. Elliot seemed to think we had better begin by build- 


ing up township societies subsidiary to the county organization, and 


they to the State Society. Mr. Dartt was not enthusiastic but said 
we could count on him for membership fees, ete. Mr. Vandervort, 
though his letter reached us after the meeting, strongly favored the 
move, and said, ‘‘I am sorry I cannot attend your meeting and help 
organize that Southern Minnesota Horticultural Society.’’ C. H. 
Pond sent us encouraging words from Kasson. 


But to return to our annual meeting. Two sessions were held which — 


occupied nearly the entire day. The attendance was not large, but 
those present were there for business. 

After calling the meeting to order, President Sias read a letter from 
Jos. Klinkhammer, of Le Sueur county, on the subject of tree frauds 
in his county. 1 

The subject of reorganization was then brought up, and letters from 
President Elliot, of Minneapolis, and J. S. Harris, of La Crescent, 
were read, followed by a paper from President Sias on the same subject. 
After some discussion by the members, the following resolution was 
read and unanimously adopted: 

““WuereEAS, The Olmsted County Horicultural Society desires to 
enlarge and broaden its field of labor and to increase its usefulness by 
improving the condition of horticulture and kindred topics, and to 
- collect and disseminate correct information concerning the same 
throughout the southern portion of our State; therefore be it 

_ftesolved, 1. That the Olmsted County Horticultural Society take 
on the name and be merged in the Southern Minnesota Horticul- 
tural Society. 

2. That all the property, rights, franchises, assets and liabilities of 
the Olmsted County Horticultural Society be, and the same hereby 
are, vested in and assumed by the said Southern Minnesota Horticul- 
tural Society. rey 

3. That it shall be the purpose of the Southern Minnesota Horti- 
cultural Society to extend its labors to and secure co-operation from 
all the southern portion of the State of Minnesota.”’ 

A new constitution and a new set of by-laws, adapted to the use of 
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the society in its new field of labor, were offered, and, after some dis- 
cussion, adopted by the society. ‘ 

J.S. Harris, of La Crescent, though not present at the meeting, 
manifested his good will by contributing a paper on the subject of 
*“Hntomology.”’ The paper was mainly devoted to astudy of the 
Round Headed Apple Tree Borer. 

A paper on ‘Onion Culture’ was then read by Wayland Stedman, 
of this city, which was quite a thorough discussion of the different 
varieties, the best methods of cultivation, and the profits of the 
business. 

This was followed by a paper on “‘Orcharding,’’ by Edwin Deacon, 
also of this city; it was mainly devoted to furnishing practical sugges- 
tions to the planter, for buying, transplanting, protecting and culti- 
vating his apple trees. 

President Sias then read a letter from C. H. Pond, of Kasson, in 
which he related his experience in fruit growing. He has several 
Duchess trees, twenty-five years old, that are still healthy and bearing 
well. He also has some success with the Wealthy, and is quite ex- 
tensively engaged in small fruit growing. He has now two acres of 
blackberries, mainly the Ancient Briton. | 

The following officers were then elected for the ensuing year: 

President—A. W. Sias, Rochester. 

First Vice-President—J. 5. Harris, La Crescent. 

Second Vice-President—C. H. Pond, Kasson. 

Secretary—Edwin Deacon, Rochester. 

Treasurer—Wayland Stedman, Rochester. 

Librarian—Mrs. Stansbury, Rochester. 

Executive Committee—William Somerville, Viola; E. G. Ballard and 
John Bamber, both of Rochester. 

The annual fee for membership in the new society was fixed by the 
constitution at fifty cents, and as in the county society heretofore, 
each member is entitled to a copy of the State Horticultural Report, 
free of additional charge. 

Articles of Incorporation were then adopted by the society and 
placed in the hands of the Executive Committee, with instructions to 
perfect the incorporation. 

Adjourned to meet at the call-of the Executive Committee. Dated, 
Rochester, Minn., Jan. 18, 1888. 

Epwin Deacon, Secretary. 


The following report was prepared by President Cutler: 
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The second annual meeting of the McLeod County Horticultural So- 
ciety was called to order by the president, Mr. Cutler, at 2 o’clock 
p. M., at the Methodist church. 

Mr. Pearce, of Minneapolis, told how to raisestrawberries. His re- 
marks were very interesting and called out many questions from those 
present. 

The secretary being absent, M. W. Clay was elected secretary pro 
tem. ‘The reports of the secretary and treasurer were read, showing a 
considerable sum of money on hand, and quite a number of reports of 
the State Society. Reports accepted. 

The election of officers resulted in most of the old officers being re- 
tained, as follows: 

President—M. Cutler, Sumter. 

Vice-President—J. Benjamin, Hutchinson. 

Secretary and Treasurer—H. I. Corson, Glencoe. 

The date of holding the annual meeting was changed to the first 
Tuesday in December. 

A resolution was passed requesting our representative in Congress 
to work for a bill reducing postage on books, seeds and plants 

Very interesting papers were read on ‘‘Grape Growing,’’ by J. 5S. 
Harris, of La Crescent, and on ‘‘Fruits and Evergreens for the Prai- 
rie,’ by G. W. Fuller, of Litchfield 


EVENING SESSION. 


In the evening an address was made by M. Pearce, of Minneapolis, 
subject: ‘‘How to grow Raspberries, Blackberries and Grapes without 
fail,’’ followed by questions and discussions on the same. This was 
followed by the president’s annual address. It cal’ed attention to 
the increased interest which is manifested in horticulture and the 
promising outlook for the future. 

M. T. Ridout, one of the most successful gardeners west of the Big 
Woods, read a very interesting paper on ‘‘Vegetable Growing.” 

Owing to the extreme cold weather, there was not a very large at- 
tendance at the meeting. We have obtained several new members 
the last season and still hope to have a live and useful society. 

Hurtcuinson, Minn., Jan. 11, 1888. 


We are indebted to the editor of the Hutchinson Leader for a copy 
of the very interesting address of President Cutler, which is herewith 
presented.—Secretary. 
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ADDRESS DELIVERED AT THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
McLEOD COUNTY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
[From the Hutchinson Leader. | 


Fellow Members of the McLeod County Horticultural Society, Ladies 


and Gentlemen: 
/ 


It gives me pleasure on this second anniversary of our organization 
to note the increased interest that is being taken by our people in 
horticulture, forest planting and floriculture. From the woods of 
Winsted, from the prairies of Sumter and Lynn, and from the beauti- 
ful lakes north of this town—we hear of success in fruit culture. 
Since I commenced the cultivation of fruit for market, about seven 
years since, a great change hastaken place, Then few berries were in 
our markets and it was hard work to sell the sixteen dollars’ worth I 
had to spare. While the past season the hundred bushels I had for 
sale did not begin to fill the demand, and hundreds of cases were 
shipped from the twin cities to towns west of us. As soon as the 
frosts of winter are gone and our merry songsters return from the 
sunny South, the queen of berries, the strawberries, makes its ap- 
pearance in our markets and holds the fort until about the fourth of 
July. It has been reported that two million boxes were received in 
St. Paul and Minneapolis in one season, besides the hundreds of 
bushels of home grown berries. Notwithstanding the great increase 
in production, prices were good and demand better the past season 
than for the two previous years. The demand for and production of 
other small fruits has increased in the same ratio. Mr. Latham, of 
Excelsior, found a ready market for his eighteen tons of grapes at fair 
prices. Raspberries and blackberries are being grown by the acre 
almost at your very doors, with as much or more certainty anda little 
more labor than corn. Yet how few of our people have asupply. 

It is the mission of horticultural societies to show the people how 
to raise these most delicious of fruits, as well as to warn them of hum- 
bug and swindling tree-peddlers, Methinks if three-fourths of the 
money spent in this country for dead apple trees had been spent for 
small fruit plants and the other fourth for good horticultural books 
and papers, every family owning land could have plenty of fruit from 
its own vine and plant. The appetite for fruit is natural, andshould 
be supplied. 

Your little two-year old child is sitting at the table; on one side of 
his plate is a nice dish of berries and a rosy cheeked apple, on the other 
sige a plug of tobacco. I need not tell you which it would seize and. 

be: 
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devour with eagerness. A great change is taking place in the habits 
of our people. As the mobbing of Lovejoy and the hanging of John | 
Brown presaged the downfall of slavery, so sure does the murder of 
Rev. Mr. Haddock presage the downfall of the liquor traffic. Already 
the foes of good society and happy homes are on the run and getting 
hard knocks from every quarter. With the decrease of the consump- 
‘tion of intoxicating drink, the demand for the finest of fruits is in- 
ereasing. Though I am not much of a prophet, [ predict that in less 
than two years Minnesota will have a prohibition liquor law, and 
that double the amount of fruit will be consumed that there is at pres- 
ent. What a pleasing contrast this will be to the present condition 
of things. To-day the father toils for a dollar and at night goes to a 
‘saloon and spends it for liquor, which places him in a condition lower 
than that of the lowest brute, while his wife and children are covered 
with rags and are suffering from hunger and cold. In the good time 
coming part of his hard earned dollars will be spent for fruit, another 
part of them fora nice lot of vegetables, his family will be well 
clothed and fed and his evenings spent at home and all will be happy. 

This beautiful valley and the surrounding country is the natual 
home of several kinds of delicious fruits. Strawberries, raspberries 
grapes and plums are found growing wild, and we see no reason why 
strawberries and raspberries .of largest size and finest quality and 
grapes equal to those of Minnetonka, which took the highest premiums 
at the American Pomological Society, Philadelphia, and later at the 
World’s Fair at New Orleans, cannot be grown in abundance. 

Well, there, the good wife says, it is the indifference of the men, not 
of the ladies, that causes such a scarcity of these luxuries. That if 

the women could have their way every garden and farm would have a 
good sized berry patch. My experience has shown me that the good 
wife is right. Not only your wives but your children crave these 
greatest of nature’s blessings. I have had the old widow, bowed 
down with age and crippled with rheumatism so that she could 
Secarcely walk, come many miles to see the big berries and ask for the 
privilege of pickihg a few, they looked so nice. And then when I 
have taken them to town to see the youngsters flock around the crates 
and look with longing eyes at the scarlet fruit. 

I feel to-night like appealing to every man in our county who owns 
any land to set apart some of it fora berry patch, buy a few dozen 
plants of the best kinds and then care for them. 

Perhaps you may say you do not know what to buy, or how to care 
for them. To this I will say that it is the mission of our society eto 
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collect and disseminate this kind of knowledge, and that if you will 
join it and pay the nominal sum of fifty cents we will furnish you 
books giving instructions, showing how and what to plant and how 
to care for the same when planted. They give the experience of such 
men as Mr. Smith, of Wisconsin, who’grew two hundred and seventy- 
three bushels of strawberries per acre last year, of Mr. Latham who 
had eighteen tons of grapes, of Mr. Lyon and Mr. Pearce with their 
acres of raspberries and strawberries, and of many other famous hor- 
ticulturists. 

But methinks I hear some hard-fisted old farmer, whose chief diet 
has been pork and beans, tobacco and hoe cake or corn dodgers, say 
that this berry growing is too small business for him to attend to. To 
such I would say that your appetite and taste is so blunted and demor- 
alized that it might be dangerous for you to change your mode of liv- 
ing and occupation to that of a horticulturalist. 

As we roll back the curtain of time 6,000 years or more we behold 
our first parents in the garden of Eden and their occupation that of 
caring for their vines and trees thereof. They were the first. horticul- 
turalists. I know it has been the custom forthe sons of our farmers 
to go back on the occupation of their fathers and become doctors, 
lawyers, etc. But I believe the tide is turning, and we predict that the 
good time is soon coming when the high places now filled with lawyers 
and millionaires will be filled with farmers and mechanics, whose 
qualifications will not be measured by the size of their bank account. 
When the one who is following the occupation of old Adam will be 
the most honored in the land. 

But the mission of the horticultural society is not only to encour- 
age the growing of fine fruits, but to encourage the raising of veget- 
ables for home and market, the planting of trees both for useful and 
ornamental purposes, the cultivation of flowers and ornamental shrubs, ~ 
and the proper management of lawns, so as to make of our homes 
pleasant places in which to dwell. Surely, these are subjects worthy 
of the attention and support of every intelligent citizen. 

But [ am sorry to say that such is not the case. Horticultural en- 
lightment is done by a few sacrificing individuals. Our State meeting 
was held in St. Paul last winter, with perhaps a hundred members 
present. A prize fight was held in Minneapolis at the same time and 
it was said 8,000 men (but no ladies) gave one dollar each to see the 
brutal display. b 

At our fairs five or ten dollars is offered for the best display of 
fruits or vegetables (aid often not paid), while some professional 
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horse jockey or trickster takes away two or three hundred dollars of 
hardcash. I can hardly believe that this condition of things is a fair 
indication of the taste and wishes of a majority of our citizens, and I 
hope we shall soon see a change for the better. 

To the people of Hutchinson I wish to say, encourage the growing 
of fruits and vegetables in every possible way until your home wants 
are supplied and until a large cannery will be required to consume the 
surplus, and then there will be healthy and profitable employment for 
every man, woman and child in your village. Mankato has hada 
cannery for several years and you have had just as good facilities as 
that town. 

To our farmers I wish to say, do not let our villiage friends enjoy all 
the good things of this world. Do a little more thinking and a little 
less muscle work. You are buyers and sellers, why not be business 
men in every sense of the word. 


Following is the report of the local society in Big Stone County: 
LAKESIDE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


To the Secretary of the State Horticultural Society: 


No specially marked progress in fruit raising in this part of the State 
can be reported; though our people keep trying with persistent per- 
severance. The great drawback is a general deficiency of forest trees 
to protect such plants. A goodly number of our farmers are appreciat- 
ing this necessity. 

The tree peddler’s enactment has operated favorably here—keeping 
out a set of cormorants. 

The members of our society are considerably scattered, rendering. it 
quite difficult to keep up regular meetings; but it is a live working 
institution. Under its direct auspices a very successful Farmers’ In- 
stitute was held here last November, during which sessions the claims . 
of forestry were urged upon the people, whereby to lay the foundation 
of successful fruit raising. S. Y. Gorpon, JR. 

Secretary Lakeside Horticultural Society. 

Browns VALLEY, Jan. 17, 1888. 


Following is the report of the secretary of the Hennepin County 
Horticultural Society and Market Gardeners Association: 
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HENNEPIN COUNTY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY AND 
MARKET GARDENERS ASSOCIATION. 


S. D. Hillman, Secretary, etc. 

We have about twenty active members who take some interest, al- 
though our books show a membership of fifty or more. We expect some 
new blood will be injected into the organization and give it more life; I 
hope so, at least. 

At the annual meeting in December the following offizers were 
elected: 

President—M. Pearce. 

Vice-President—G. H. Roberts. 

Secretary and Treasurer—Prof. L. Asire. 

Executive Committee—Wyman Elliot, J. 5. Gray, Wm. Lyons. 

Yours truly, L. ASIRE, 
Secretary. 


DISCUSSION. 


Col. Stevens. I want to inquire of Mr. Sias as to his success in 
raising the Jessie strawberry. 

Mr. Sias. We have only a few plants but they made a vigorous growth. 
A gentleman in the adjoining county to the west of us [Dodge] has 
fruited it and is very successful; he has been growing it for the past 
three years. 

Col. Stevens. If the extravagant stories told with regard to this 
variety are true it seems to me its merits ought to be investigated. 

Mr. Sias. The Jessie is said to be a seedling of the Sharpless; its 
fruit is considerably larger. 

Mr. Harris. I have quite a number of the plants that were set last 
spring and it proyes to be a vigorous grower. That is the most I can 
say for it, so far as my experience with it is concerned as yet. I was 
present at the summer meeting of the Wisconsin Horticultural So- 
ciety at Baraboo, and it received much praise from many of the horti- 
culturalists of that state, the almost universal opinion being that it 
was a good thing and the best that they have. But this is not uni- 
versal, however; there are instances where it has proved a grand 
failure, the same as has been the case with other new varieties that 
have been sent out. 

Mr. Pearce. What was the opinion of Mr. Smith, the president of 
that society ? 
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Mr. Harris. He says with him it has been about as great a failure ~ 

any variety he ever undertook to grow. I think there were some 
others who pronounced upon it in the same way. 

Mr. Pearce. What is Mr. Smith’s location ? 

Mr. Harris. He has a peculiar soil, with a sort of clay sub-soil, that. 
seems to be just moist enough for a dry season. He succeeds with 
strawberries better than any other man I know; in fact, I think he 
stands ahead of all other western men as astrawberry grower. He 
does not succeed well with the Jessie, on his soil. Mathew Crawford, 
of Ohio, speaks highly of the variety, and sees no reason why it will 
not maintain the reputation it has thus far attained. I do not think 
we ought to recommend it for setting largely nor any more than for 
trial, until we know more about it; that is my candid opinion. 

Mr. Dartt. You think we should not take the word of those inter- 
ested in their sale, as regards their value? 

Mr. Harris. Some times they see things through different kinds of 
glasses. 

Mr. Sias. I will take mine off, I find the Jessie strawberry leaves 
withstood the effects of the drouth splendidly, and the plants have 
made a fine growth. The leaves seem to be of the right color and are 
very thrifty; that is one reason [ have great confidence in the Jessie 
—its capacity for withstanding drouth. 

Mr. C. L. Smith. When I heard of the Jessie strawberry and the 
great recommendations it received from the Wisconsin Horticultural 
Society, I concluded to plant some of them. I got two hundred plants; 
they grew nicely, made as fine a growth, I think, as any other straw- 
berry plant ever saw. But Iam not surprised that they failed with 
Mr. Smith, of Wisconsin. He has not succeeded with any of the rank 
growers and never can with his soi]. He has a deep, loose, sandy soil, 
with an abundance of moisture, which he manures very highly; and 
he succeeds well with the Wilson strawberry. I am satisfied from the 
crops I have seen raised of the Jessie, that when planted on that kind 
of soil it will prove a strong grower but that it will yield little fruit. I 
think that is his experience. Mr. Louden, who originated the variety, 
has asoil that is not as strong, that is underlaid with clay; it succeeds 
well there. I would not advise any man to buy strawberry plants 
that are scarce enough to compel one to pay the prices that are charged 
for this variety. I don’t think any of us Minnesota growers know 
enough about it to recommend it. As far as my experience goes I 
would consider it a fair variety to try for a few years; next year we 
may know more about it. I presume there are hundreds of growers 
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in the State who will fruit it this year. We must consider the condi- 
tions under which it is grown. There are very few who have such. 
soil as that of Mr. J. M. Smith. 

Mr. Harris. Mr. President, perhaps I ought to state my position 
with regard to the organization of the Southern Minnesota Horticul- _ 
tural Society. Ihave traveled around some in the State and find there 
is an increasing interest manifested to know more of the subject of 
horticulture. I have asked men to join our Society and they have said. 
they did not join because they were unable to attend our meetings. 
They do not realize that they could get five times the cost of becoming 
a member from reading our reports, and still remain at home. They 
do not realize the benefit of having a large membership in all sections 
of the State. After thinking the matter over, knowing that Olmsted 
county was the birthplace of the State Society, I did not see any good 
reason why it might not be a proper thing to have an organization for 
the southern or southeastern portion of the State. In my letter to the 
president of the society, I urged them to maintain their county organ- 
ization and tried to tell them how they could help to build up this 
’ Society. I told them that we ought to have five thousand members. 
We might be able to get that number of names enrolled if we had more 
sub organizations in the State that would work to this end. I hope 
and trust that their new organization may prove to be a success. 

I further stated in my letter to Mr. Sias that I thought the State So- 
ciety ought to have a Board of Horticulture; I believe the same now. 
I believe we ought to have horticultural experiment stations all over 
the State, and that these stations should be under the charge of dis- 
trict and county societies. Some might argue that this plan would 
weaken the State Society. Gentlemen, horticulture is like a great 
many other things, it is ‘‘catching.”’ If some of our country friends 
will turn out to the meetings of the Southern Minnesota Horticultural 
Society. they will become interested, and they will certainly want to 
attend the meetings of the State Society. I hope in the near future 
we may be able to hit upon some feasible plan for all the local organi- 
zations to claim a membership in this Society. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


The following letter was read from President Lyon of the Michigan 
State Horticultural Society : 


FROM MICHIGAN. 


Sout Haven, Micu., Dec. 28, 1887. 
S. D. Hillman, Secretary Minnesota Horticultural Society: 


My Dear Sir: [am just in receipt of the program of your annual 
meeting to occur on Jan. 17-20, prox. 

During my hasty visit to your city and State in August last, I saw 
very much to surprise me in the way of horticultural advancement; 
and I would gladly have extended the calls I was able to make 
upon yourself, President Elliot and the various objects of interest 
about your wonderful and thriving city. I was also very much inter- 
ested in looking over the various horticultural plantations which I 
was able to visit; among which were the State farm near your city, 
the plantation of Mr. Gideon, at Excelsior; that of Mr. Luedloff, of 
Carver; Mr. Sias, of Rochester, and Mr. Harris, of La Crescent. 

I also observed with not a little surprise the wonderful energy and 
courage displayed by your fruit growers in the face of the climatic 
calamities by which your State has been visited. 

If we, in Michigan, had more of the enthusiasm which you people 
mauifest in the face of your peculiar afflictions, we might hope to ac- 
complish far more that has yet fallen to our lot. 

The little which I have been able to see of the men and the horti- 
culture of your State adds greatiy to my interest in your doings as 
well as to my desire to know you and your people more intimately. 

Very truly yours, T. T. byvome 


FKOM CHAS. W. GARFIELD. 


SECRETARY’S OFFICE, GRAND Rapips, Mic#. 


Dec. 21, 1887. 
Dear Secretary Hillman: 


Your favor received, and [ hasten to say that it will be impossible 
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for me to make any further engagements than those in Wisconsin. I 
would like so very much to meet you and your Society, but time and 
strength are limited; and I, in a moment of rashness, agreed to spend 
ten days in Wisconsin, following January 10th. 

Sincerely yours, GARFIELD. 


FROM WISCONSIN. 


JANESVILLE, WiIs., Jan. 14, 1888. 
Friends of Minnesota Horticultural Society: 


I should have been glad to have met with you this winter. Our 
committee appointed our corresponding secretary, A. 8. Hatch, dele- 
gate, who will extend to yqu our society’s greeting for this ‘‘ open 
winter.”’ 

Hoping your horticultural work will keep step to the music of 40° 
below zero, and yet prove the varieties that will pay you abundantly. 
I remain truly yours, 

Gro. J. Ketuoae. 

P. 5. Enclosed find my youngest daughter’s first horticultural 
essay—competing for one of your prizes. Gi AS 


FROM NEW YORK. 


Rocusster, N. Y., Dec. 30, 1887. 
S. D. Hillman, Secretary, ete.: 


The announcement of the meeting of the Minnesota State Horticul- 
tural Society, Jan. 17, 18, 19 and 20, with program, is at hand. 

It will be a pleasure if you will forward such accounts of the meet- 
ing as may be published at the time in the daily Minneapolis papers, 
with any additional notes you may think best. From these I can make 
a fair account for publication. It is always interesting to hear from 
your wide awake Society. 

Yours very respectfully, 
C. W. SELLYE, 
Editor Vick’s Magazine. 


' 
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Daas, Texas, Dec. 30, 1887. 
S. D. Hillman, Secretary, etc.: 


Dear Siz: Your kind invitation and letter received. 

Thanks for the former, and in reply to the latter, beg to say our 
State report is not out yet. When out will comply with your request. 
I am doing all I can to get same out. Will you send a delegation to 
California to the national convention of the American Horticultural 
Society? We send you programs of our last state and local meetings. 

Yours truly, Mrs. J. R. JoHNson, 
Secretary Texas State Horticultural Society. 


FROM WASHINGTON. 


U. 8. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
WasuHineton,D.C., Nov. 29, 1887. 


S. D. Hillman, Secretary, etc.: 


Dear Sra: This year I again submit for your consideration an- 
other schedule, which is but slightly changed from that of last year. 
You will see that according to it, it is desirable that your Society hold 
its annual meetings on the first Tuesday after the fourth Monday in 
January of each year. The only reason for this, is the fact of the 
collision in the meetings of your State and Iowa, unless some such ar- 
rangement is made permanently. There are special reasons, as we all 
well know, why this should not occur—because of the intimate rela- 
tions of their respective members, and because of climatic conditions 
of similar character. Please present this matter at your next annual 
meeting. Yours fraternally, 


H. E. Van DeEman. 


I recommend the adoption of the following: 
SCHEDULE FOR ANNUAL MEETINGS OF STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 


First Wednesday in December (annual meetings), Michigan, Da- 
kota, Missouri; second Wednesday in December, Ohio; second Tues- 
day in December, Illinois; third Tuesday in December, Kansas and 
Kentucky; first Tuesday after first Monday in January, Indiana and 
Colorado; first Tuesday after second Monday in January, Nebraska; 
first Tuesday after third Monday in January, Iowa and Pennsylvania; 
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first Tuesday after fourth Monday in January, Minnesota and West- 
ern New York; first Tuesday after first Monday in February, Wiscon- 
sin; first Tuesday after second Monday in February, Michigan. 


The following from Com. Van Deman was also read: 


GENEVA, Kas., Dec. 238, 1887. 
S. D. Hillman, Secretary, etc.: 


My Dear Sir; Your letter of December 5th, has followed me here, 
where I am spending a few days with my family after a visit to some 
of the western states on official matters, 

I will write to the secretary of the Iowa Horticultural Society ask- 
ing if they can take the date proposed for your State. But they have 
so long held that position that it may be hard to get them to do so, 
In the mean time will you not endeavor to have your Society leave the 
matter in such shape that you can change if Lowa does not? 

I would gladly send you something to present at your next meeting 
if it were possible, but owing to extreme pressure on my time, getting 
out special reports or bulletins in addition to other regular work, that 
it will be almost out ot the question. However, I willtry, but hardly 
expect to reach it in time for your meeting. I[ will soon return to 
Washington where you can always address me. 

One of the bulletins I mention will be of interest to you in the 
Northwest, and will be sent to all your members without further 
notice, as I have their names upon my list. 
Yours, fraternaly, H. E. Van Deman, 
Pomologist to U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


FROM R. L. COTTERELL. 


Dover, OtmsTED Co., Dec 29, 1887. 
S. D. Hillman, Secretary, etc.: 


I thank you for this notice. I should feel a great pleasure in attend- 
ing your meetings, as I feel as much interest as usual, but remember I 
am getting old, and it is rather severe weather, or I would like to meet 
old familiar friends. 

I should be very much obliged should you furnish me with any of 
the proceedings of the Society; it will be esteemed a great favor by 
Yours very truly, 

R. L. Correrz.u. 


President Elliot here stated that Mr. Cotterell was an honorary 
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member of the Society and one of the original twelve who assisted in 
its organization. 


FROM PROF. OESTLUND, OF THE STATE UNIVERSITY. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 3, 1888. 
S. D. Hillman, Secretary, etc. : 


Dear Sir: Yours of December 28th, at hand. I will be pleased to 
make use of the time you have given me to address the Horticultural 
Society on the subject of Entomology. I will not have any special 
reports this year that will require cuts. 

In my last report | asked members of the Society to send me speci- 
mens of any insect that was found to be injurious or on which any 
information would be wanted, and I would then look up the subject 
and report at the annual meeting. But during the year I have not 
heard a word from any of the members, and have not had time to un- 
dertake any special work on insects injurious to the horticulturist. 

The subject ot entomology is not recognized as it ought to be in 
our State, and weall need to be a little wakened up if we could get 
the right man to present the subject before us. I am glad to do what 
I can, but this is not much. 

During the summer I[ have used most of my time in collecting our 
insects along the western border of the State and in finishing my re- 
port on the plant lice of Minnesota; a copy of which I take pleasure 
to mail you. Yours truly, 
O. W. OxsTLUND. 


FROM DAKOTA, 


Ramsey, McCook Co., Daxota, July 2, 1887. 
S. D. Hillman, Secretary, etc. : 

My Dear Sir: The Report for 1887 has come to hand, and the 
reading of it has been the comfort of many a leisure hour. I think of 
the old Society every time I go into my garden. There I am reminded 
of its influence, and for what little I have there that is better than 
the average farmer’s garden contains, and for all the benefit and 
pleasure I derive from the garden in any respect, I feel an obligation 
to the Society for giving me the horticultural bent of mind and hold- 
ing me to it till it became second nature. 
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Say to Mr. Harris, when you meet him, that I appreciate and thank 
him for the motion to make me an honorary life member. 

You asked me once to furnish my photograph for the picture gallery. 
I have no spare copy suitable, and it is uncertain when, if ever, I may 
get out where a new one could be taken. Meantime, I wish you would 
look into the State Fair buildings for a large photograph I left there 
in September, 1885, in frame, showing a group of the State and Terri- 
torial commissioners at the World’s Exposition in New Orleans. If 
it is stili there, ask Secretary Hoard to let you have it. Im the group 
my friends will recognize what-was left of me after my Washington 
illness. It is the best I can do for you at present. Let me know if 
you findit. I left it hanging on a panel of the fish exhibit, It was 
designed as a present to Gov. Hubbard, and I asked him to send for it, 
after the fair of that year was over, but I presume he never thought 
of it afterwards. 

Why is Andrew Peterson left out of the list of life members? 
He was elected on my motion at the same time with Charles Lued- 
loff. Jt is one of my pleasant memories that I discovered these 
two grand old men out there in Carver county and brought them 
and their works before the Society, and enlisted them for life as 
active members. It strengthens my courage in apple growing to 
know that Mr. Peterson’s surviving Russian trees—strays from 
the East plain, sifted out of the Washington inportation, as 
Prof. Budd called them—have continued ever since, the same 
hardy look as when they greeted my prophetic soul in August, 
1883, when I found them, searching as I was, not alone for apples to 
get the medal with at Philadelphia, but for things new and improving, 
for the Horticultural Society. It was the first time I had ever seen a 
fair test of the Russian trees—all else had been top-worked on crabs; 
and the first time, also, that I had seen an apple tree in Minnesota 
that said plainly in every expression of leaf and wood that it had 
come to stay. These trees must now be from twelve to fourteen years 
old—no test for a single seedling, having its own top root under it, 
but for a group of root grafted trees, a pretty good one. If, as Prof. 
Budd avers, others of the East plain Russians, having equal adapta- 
tion to our Northwestern climate, are in addition good in quality for 
eating out of hand, we are nearer success in orcharding than by the 
seedling route; though to one traveling either from the Russian start- 
ing point or any other starting point, ‘‘ happy may be his dole,’’ I say. 

As to my own Russian trees—apple, pear, cherry and plum—planted — 
last year, about one hundred and twenty-five in number as before re- 
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ported, the most of them wintered well. They made a good deal better 
showing when new growth commenced this spring than my Duchess 
and Wealthy, most of which I had to cut back; more, I think, on ae- 
count of insufficient growth in our dry season of ’86, than from any 
other fault. I have added about fifty more Russians to my orchard, 
all from Prot. Budd and, in the fall, will try to give you a statement 
of their appearance then. They are all making a thrifty growth this 
_ year. 

We have had a poor season here to test new varieties of strawber- 
ries—too dry till picking season was over None of mine have proven 
satisfactory. Their growth for next year is now well started by heavy 
rains, and I will give them another trial before reporting on them by 
name, 

A garden item: Early last fall [emptied my whole barn yard upon 
the garden, covering the ground out of sight and pretty deep. This 
spring as soon as dry enough, I burned the manure ail off—at least 
the strawy, fibrous part, before ploughing. Have scarcely seen a cut 
worm. Things are growing like Jack’s bean, and the vegetables are 
of a tender, succulent quality, quite unusual. Peas and potatoes 
planted April 15th—the William Hurst pea was ready for the table 
June 10th; the Champion of England, June 30th, and Early Rose 
potatoes, June 22d. 

Wild fruits abundant with us this season, especially gooseberries, 
grapes, plums and choke cherries. 

With best wishes for your continued prosperity, 

I am, yours truly, OLIVER GIBBS, JR. 


SUPPLEMENTARY. 


Dec. 3, 188T. 

Continuing the garden report and completing the season, I find of 
the four varieties of watermelons planted—Excelsior, Iron Clad, 
Mountain Sweet and Stokes—the latter, although very sweet as re- 
ported Jast year, inclining to toughness, and shall reject it. The 
Iron Clad I would only plant for variety to exhibit at fairs. It fur- 
nishes the largest specimens, and is very showy, but its quality is 
inferior. The Mountain Sweet is always good and averages large. 
But I would always plant the Excelsior, and if but one sort, it would 
be this. It is the earliest of the lot with me; yields abundantly—no 
small ones and many that weigh thirty to forty pounds, and is of 
luscious quality and always tender. Rind thin, flesh of a deep, rich 
pink. I showed ten of the Excelsior at our county fair, September 22d, 
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weighing three hundred and fifty pounds. Largest Iron Clad in that 
collection weighed thirty-seven pounds; but one stolen from same 
vine that would have gone to fifty pounds. A new variety appeared 
among my vines which had the shape of the Mountain Sweet, color a 
mixture between that of the Excelsior and Stokes; size, a medium, 
between Mountain Sweet and Stokes, and quality, texture and color 
of flesh acombination of all three at their Very best, with smallish 
seeds, like the Stokes, but larger. If I can fix the type by replanting 
it will be a lovely melon for home use. 

I planted the same muskmelons as reported on last year—Miller’s 
Cream Nutmeg and Bird Cantaloupe. The Miller is perfection for 
home use, but cracks at the stem as soon as fit to use, and will not 
answer for market. The Bird cantaloupe shows this year a cross with 
the Miller, bringing up its quality to a high grade, retaining its firm- 
ness and soundness for handling, and losing about one-third in size. 
This type I hope to fix by replanting. 

The market for melons was always ready at Madison at about a cent 
a pound by the wagon load for well-grown lots. I sent in several 
loads, all I could get in without neglecting the farm harvest; but the 
best pay I got for the labor in raising my melons was by calling in 
the neighbors for six miles around one pleasant day in September and 
having a melon pic-nie. Half a ton of melons disappeared in the 
afternoon, and just before sundown our guests opened their lunch 
baskets and spread an excellent pic-nic suppe. for us on tables laid on 


_the blue grass lawn in front of the house. I reckon some missionary 


work was done in the melon cause by the distribution of the pic-nic © 
seeds; and I presume some of my guests will beat me out of my pre- 
miums at the county fair next year. 

In tomatoes this year [ had the Beauty in addition to Livingston’s 
older sorts, the Perfection and the Favorite—all first class every way, 
but the Beauty averaged larger than the others, and I prefer its color 
—ihat of the Acme. The whole crop was late in ripening, and after 
marketing about twenty bushels of ripe tomatoes, I tried the experi- 
ment of using the green ones for cow feed. I found the cows would 
eat them with good relish, taking half a bushel at a ration; and offer- 
ing them to my horses, they, too, pronounced them good and whole- 
some. I fed them for a month from the garden, the frost holding off 
till the latter part of October, and then putting about fifty bushels in 
the basement of my barn, used them up before decay set in. To 
gather them cheaply I pulled up the vines by the roots, let them wilt 
two days, and then shook the tomatoes off and picked them up as we 
would potatoes. 
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Recurring to small fruits, [ expect to be able to make a good report 
next year on strawberries, as my Crescents, which I neglected to men- 
tion in last report, and my Glendales, Sharpless, Warrens, Parry’s, 
Black Defiance and Triumphe De Glondes have all made a luxuriant 
growth, and the Jewell a few strong plants. 

In the orchard, everthing that got a fair start in last year’s dry sea- 
son, has done well this summer, and the rest that were cut back last 
spring have made good new stems, the ground froze up dry about a 
week ago, but not deep, till we got two snow falls, each of about four 
inches, in quick succession—the last very damp, so as to prevent 
drifting, and both will probably melt and go into the ground before 
we haye any hard freezes. The additional Russians sent me by Prof. 
Budd last spring, apple, pear, cherry and plum, together with some 
trees of the Wolf native plum of Iowa, said to bea freestone similar 
to the Weaver, but darker in color, and larger, have all made a vigor- 
ous growth. 

Speaking of native plums, I have a lot of letters of inquiry and 
asking for seeds and cions, as a result of my report on my plum 
grower at your last annual meeting. It is annoying, for only now 
and then a correspondent sends stamps for a reply, and I am too busy 
with my own affairs to attend to their requests, and not being in the 
trade have no facilities to pack for mail or shipment. If your experi- 
mental stations want to try them, I shall be happy to furnish small 
lots to each, if your Society will let me refer to them and will under- 
take redistribution when enough cions are grown. The crop this 
year was very abundant on nearly all the trees outside of the cattle 
pasture, and the surplus sold at sight by the load at Madison at two 
dollars per bushel. As a hint to others, I will mention here, that the 
market at the same time was overstocked with half ripened, poorly 
handled plums from the Big Sioux and the gulches in this vicinity at 
one dollar per bushel; but mine were left on the trees till ripe and in 
full color, handled carefully, crated in Beecher baskets—~a lot that I 
have had on hand for fifteen years in continuous use—and carried to 
town in a spring wagon. We shook them off upon a soft carpet of. 
grass without injury, as the space under the trees was kept mown like 
a lawn and all rough or sharp things kept grubbed out or picked up 
for this purpose. I would never cultivate the native plum, but keep 
the ground in grass and fertilize by top dressing when necessary. 
This to prevent suckers from severed roots. No new sorts worthy of 
mention found this season, although previous favorable impressions 
are sustained and increased by second testing of many sorts. We find. 
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several sorts that have so little acidity as to make a very palatable 
plum butter with but a moderate amount of sugar, and these are 
nearly all freestones; but the best plum yet tested for canning is the 
large wild Damson spoken of in last report. I found this year scores 
of young trees of this variety scattered all about my woods, in bearing, 
identical in every way with the parent tree, showing that it repro- 
duces itself exactly from seed, although surrounded everywhere with 
bloom of other sorts. The best plum to eat out of hand is a small, 
cherry-red freestone, bearing enormously and medium late, and hold- 
ing on well against the wind. This is a cross trom older trees stand- 
ing near—one sort a big, dark red, perfectly sweet aud sclid-meated 
cling, and the other a large, light red cling, of good sub acid quality. 
This tree has borne heavily for two years in succession. The best 
plum for all purposes is the one [ mentioned last winter for its re- 
markable beauty of color and finish. I speak of this now in order to 
mention a singular fact. It 1s the only plum on my grounds that is 
seriously interfered with by the birds, although my woods are full of 
all the birds of the North. They puncture ,every plum of this 
variety as soon as it is ripe. Is it because of its striking beauty? 
Certainly there are other plums in the vicinity at the same season of 
ripening good enough in quality. Next year I must cover at least 
one tree of this sort or lay and watch to discover what bird does the 
mischief. I shall not pass sentence of death in advance, like Jeptha 
of old, for it may be some favorite songster. I suspect the turtle- 
dove, and might find it the sly brown thrush, a bird [ love and for 
which I would plant a plum orchard if he could not hve with me 
without, in memory of one little pet of this species that summered 
and wintered with me at Lake City with the freedom of the premises, 
coming to the window to be fed and to his perch in the house at 
nightfall—bathing in the snow winters, and in the chicken drinking- 
pan summers—boss of the poultry yard, keeping the fowls off the 
house porch, and companion of my garden work in quest of all worms 
turned up—-victim at last to the marauding cat of a neighbor. 

If [ am too prolix, cut me down; but I am reminded here of many 
little things of interest to me—possibly to others. My best bird fruit 
is the choke cherry. They take every one—bushels and bushels in 
all, but what a scattering they make of the pits, and what myriads of 
young trees coming up everywhere outside the cultivated fields. Iam 
obliged to make war on the choke cherry trees in some of my gulches 
to keep down the black knot and prevent its spreading to the plum 
trees; but for all that, it is a lovely tree, either in blossom or fruit, 
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and a good companion for the wild tree rose which seems to seek out. 
this tree, pushing its stalks up among the cherry branches on the 
shady banks, and hanging out its bright red blooms resting on the 
cherry leaves, six to eight feet from the ground, in pleasing contrast 
to the dark green of the cherry and offering the illusion of rose 
blooms growing from the cherry. 

The next best bird fruit is the wild gooseberry, which is as abund- 
ant here as the hazel in Minnesota, and yielding in great abundance 
a large smooth fruit, in good demand in the market either green or 
ripe. A drove of a hundred turkeys subsisted almost entirely upon 
them while green, and when ripe the little wild birds leisurely har- 
vested what there was left. None of my birds interferred with the 
garden strawberries last summer. 

I think Mr. Brand was too severe on the sand cherry in his remarks 
last winter. I have seen it in full bearing this year. [It occupies no 
more space than acurrant bush, and bears an enormous crop of black, 
glossy cherries about the size of the Janesville grapes. It is nota 
fruit to eat out of hand, having a little of the acid flavor of the choke 
cherry, but this disappears in cooking; and it is so hardy and so 
prolific, and so handsome, and so useful for pies, cherry butter, canned 
fruit and jelly, as reported by my neighbors who orow it, that I would 
certainly recommend it for trial. If ‘‘so disposed,’’ as Mrs. Gamp 
would say, [ would undertake to educate the fruit market of any town 
near me to take the sand cherries in large quantities. 

I have not yet seen a Dakota-grown apple in this coftnty, and only 
a few crabs; and none of the nurserymen’s native plums, except a 
single plate of De Sotas shown at our county fair. But 1 hear that in 
Turner and Clay, the two next counties south, there were a good many 
fine apples raised. I did not attend the Territorial fair at Mitchell, 
being laid up at home with sundry ills the flesh is heir to. But lam 
going up to Huron the thirteenth to meet with the Horticultural So- 
ciety, and may then inflict on you another sapplement. 

A word about the roses and other flowers and I am done. We 
brought with us from Lake City and planted out in the spring of ’86, 
of the roses, our favorite damask--name unknown--the Plantier, the 
white Scotch, the yellow Flarrison, the old-fashioned Blush; the 
Boursault climber and three kinds of moss roses, whose names are not 
known. All these gave us handsome blooms last summer—the Bour- 
sault having two hundred and eighty-five from one root. How is this 
for only one year’s growth after transplanting; and so much better is 
our soil than where we used to grow the roses, that there is a marked 
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- inerease of size and brilliancy ot the blooms. We planted last spring 
a double set of Salzers ‘* Diamond Four,’’ the Jacquiminot, the 
la France, the Coquette des Alps and the Capt. Christy—the latter 
the favorite rose of Mr. Bancroft, the historian, out of five hundred 
sorts, as his gardener at Washington once told me. All have made a 
good growth, and the La France and the Coquette put out a few nice 
blooms the latter part of the summer. We lay down and cover all 
our roses with sod spaded from the grass near by; and shall uncover 
the Diamond Four in the spring with some anxiety for their life; but 
Salzer says they will stand out doors. I cannot report in detail on 
the annual flowers except that there was an abundance of the com. 
mon favorites and some of the new sorts, and that they looked pretty 
and smelt nice, and were in much request among our guests and pic- 
nic parties, and somehow one carries nothing more agreeable to a 
friend in town thana nice bouquet. Their names, at least the 
newer sorts, are not known only to the superintendent of that depart- 
ment, who uses my envelope too freely to save the seeds and write 
their stuck-up names on, and crams the drawers and pigeon holes of 
my desk with the packages. But I get acquainted with the perren- 
nials. The one year’s growth that rewarded us with rose blooms on 
the roots we brought from the old garden, also brought out the flow- 
ering of the lilacs, the grandiflora, the spireas, the nigalias, the cle- 
matis, the nisterias and the peonas, and here aiso reminding us of the 
kindness of our soil. The buffalo berry, Argentea Sheperdu, I 
found growing in my pasture and transplanted half a dozen small 
trees to the garden last year. It is a dainty little ornamental tree, in 
all respects—form of tree, leaves, blossoms and fruits, It holds its 
leaves undimmed by frost till the last hard freeze-up just as winter 
sets in. , 

But this report is too lengthy. Slash it till it fits into the program 
and the time allotted to other things. 

Would be glad to attend your annual meeting; but although I 
amuse myself a little in horticulture, the farm business is my employ- 
ment, even in winter, and obliges me to keep closely at home, at least 
not to go far away. Have not set foot in a railroad car since Novem- 
ber, 85, when we came here. But don’t weep for me on that account. 
[It had come to be a relief not to be obliged to ride on them or go 
anywhere away from home, for that matter--and is so still. G. 


The next on the program was a paper by Mr. Dartt. 
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Mr. Dartt. Mr. President, I was invited to prepare a paper upon ~ 


experimental stations, their scope and usefulness, as I understood it; 
I think those were the words of the Secretary; and I wrote in reply 
that I would try and do so, but when I came to get the program I 
found it was a different thing. I found he had made the task a great 
deal harder there than at the first. As you all know, it is an easy 
matter for one to talk at random about a thing, but when you are 
pinned right down to the thing itself, it is a great deal more difficult. 
I am trying to run an experimental station at Owatonna and I look to 
this Society for instruction. It would be presumption on my part to 
expect to be able, or to undertake to educate the Society; it would be 
entirely wrong. So I have written according to the first heading, 
which gives me achance to talk at random. I do this knowing that 
fools can ask questions that wise men are puzzled to answer. And I 
know, too, that the principle comes in that it is easy to prate at the 
Bunker Hill monument but not easy to build one. I would a great 
deal rather prate at experimental stations than come down here and 
try to instruct you how to run a horticultural experiment station, 
With this explanation I will read my random remarks: 


EXPERIMENT STATIONS: THEIR SCOPE AND USEFULNESS. 
By E. H. 8S. Dartt, Owatonna. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

In considering this subject, our main object should be to determine 
in what way, we can secure the greatest permanent benefits, in the 
shortest time and at the least expense. And the first question may 
be in what line of experiment may we reasonably expect to se- 
cure these permanent public benefits? Not in the line of small fruits 
for our experimenter would hardly have time to explode one boom be- 
fore another would be on and he would have to settle down to the 
business of chasing humbugs which would be comparatively useless 
on account of their rapid flight and transitory nature. In regard to 
flowers and vegetables they seem to be on a paying basis, and need 
few baits from the public crib. In farm products we favor experi” 
ments, but to do most good they siould be so simplified that the 
average farmer can comprehend and comply with the conditions. 

It is quite important to know what breeds of farm stock are best, 
but the difference is not so great as our fancy stock breeders would 
have us believe, or as to require extensive experiment. We know that 
the ‘‘swill pail hog’’ and the ‘‘ meal and bran cows ”’ are excellent 
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breeds, and the best seed corn we ever tried was the Richfield. We 
grew about one hundred and sixty bushels of ears of dent corn to the 
acre. : 

For our greatest benefits from experiment we must look in those 
lines where it can change partial or total failure to success. If cer- 
tain breeds of cattle were exempt from cattle diseases, and*+certain 
breeds of hogs were exempt from hog cholera, then the question of 
breeds would become of vast importance, but such does not seem to 
be the case. Then where shall we look for such conditions. This 
points directly to our glorious hobby, fruit, forest and ornamental 
trees. Here in our different varieties and climatic influences we have 
all the gradations from total failure to eminent success, and I firmly 
believe that no line of experiment can be followed with such assurance 
of beneficial results to the present and future generations. For, what 
would the world be without trees? And what must the condition of 
our part of it soon become unless tree planting shall receive a greater 
impetus? Now, whilst we seem to have found tricks in all trades but 
ours, some of the other fellows say our hobby is the biggest humbug 
out, and that experimenting at public expense is useless for the reason 
. that it absorbs vast sums of money without adequate returns. Their 
error seems to arise from the fact that the money goes out in round 
sums, so many thousands of dollars which anybody can comprehend, 
whilst the beneficia] results are so scattered and far-reaching that it 
requires a penetrating mind to see and comprehend their vast im- 
portance. And even then, great benefits may result without becom- 
ing perceptible at all. 

Suppose the wheat experiments at our central station should 
enable our farmers to increase their yield only one per cent or four 
quarts to the acre. If they realized this, they might say it is a small 
matter and it don’t pay to run these high-toned institutions. Still 
these benefits might be continuous and cumulative, and if figured for 
one year would amount to over $200,000, enough to establish and run 
an experiment station for many years. Again, suppose a man, by 
improved methods should increase the profits of his farm ten or 
twenty per cent he would not know where to place the credit. Evi- 
dently most of it would be due to his own good sense and energy, but 
without agricultural papers, farmers’ institutes and experiment sta- 
tions, he would still be plodding on in his old ways. 

Many farmers believe that the interest taken in their welfare is 
prompted by purely selfish motives—that they are favored like fatten- 
ing animals that they may afford better pickings for those who prey 
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upon the industries of the world. And that our country is largely 


controlled by rings and combinations whose policy it is to tax every 
industry just as much as its degree of prosperity will warrant, and 
that if their prosperity as a class should be increased it would be 
followed by increased exactions. 

In this view of the case it does not seem strange that they do not 
take kindly to the teachings of men brought in from the trades or 
professions to teach them how to manage the farm. 

Experiments, to satisfy this class, must be managed in each leading 
department by aman of practical experience and in whom the people 
have confidence, and they must be on ascale of sufficient magnitude 
and surrounded by such circumstances as will make them fair and 
practicable tests. Too much science is not admissible in the common 
walks of life. d 
If these conditions are not secured as approximated, it will not be 
strange if some of our farmers should shout humbug! and if some ot 
the more modest protessors should think about the pearls and the 
swine. 

There is probably no branch of business where the old theory of 
every man to his trade comes in with more force than in conducting 
experiments of whatever nature. An obscure poet has said: 


“Take the wisest man that ever drew the pen, 
Or raised his voice to be heard by men, 

He’|] tell of things taught in his school, 

Butif y:u go beyond, he too’s a fool.”’ 


Now, sir, we think we discover a great dea] of the far beyond in 
conducting varied experiments, for if precedents are found they can 
seldom be applied on account of a change of surroundings. The word 
experiment implies the exploration of new fields, and these fields when 
entered will be found so expansive as to afford ample room for the best 
efforts of your best man, though he be philosopher and sage. If hejumps. 
at conclusions, he will frequently stumble, and if he carefully feels his 
way, his progress will be so slow as to require from a reasonable pub- 
lic the exercise of those commendable virtues, patience and charity. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. Pearce. Mr. President, I am not in favor so much of what are 
called experiment stations as fruit and tree stations. There are sta- 
tions where men will experiment as a business, and after their experi- 
ments have been made the results have been estabiished beyond a 
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shadow of doubt. My view is this, that we as a Society should not 
put out anything at a station but what we have tested ourselves. We 


- should be able to describe the variety of tree and to give the number 


that failed to grow. Eich man in charge of a station should have a 
duty to perform and he should be governed by thatduty. Our experi- 
ments ought to be such as would warrant success. Now, | take it 
that after I have experimented on certain things I ought to he able to 
say, do thus and so and you will get acrop' I am in favor of fruit 
and forestry stations where we can put our trees and say that-we 
know they will grow. That is the general view I take of it. An ex- 
perimenter is an expert and he has got to use his experience. His 
experience is used, it becomes developed and established with regard 
to any variety, and then anybody can grow it. When Columbus 
broke the egg and made it stand alone, anybody could do it. 

Mr. Sias. I consider this paper of Mr. Dartt’s a very valuable one 
and I would like to hear it fully discussed. I believe that there are 
several other papers to be read upon this subject and I suggest 


whether'it would not be better to hear those and have them all dis- 


cussed at one time; certainly there should be a full discussion on the 
matter of experiment stations. 

Mr. Dartt. Mr. President, I agree with Mr. Sias in regard to the 
propriety of delaying discussion until the other reports are in. 

Mr. Harris. The reports from experiment stations come in the last 
day. [am very much in favor of experiment stations. Experience is 
a dear school, but it is one in which we can learn something. I be- 
lieve we ought to have an experiment station in every county in the 
State of Minnesota, and that those stations in a certain measure 
ought to be under the control of the State Horticultural Society. I 
am speaking of horticultural experiment stations. We ought to have 
men in charge of these stations who have the capacity to manage . 
them. For instauce, we might have one man to conduct experiments 
upon one line, and another in another department. One man may 
succeed in growing seedling apples, another in small fruit; while here 
and there we may finda man who has the ability to conduct experi- 
ments successfully along the whole line. 

The field for experiment in this State is a very broad one. It is well 
known that we have met with a series of reverses in our endeavors to 
grow the apple; to-day we dare not stand out and say to the world 
that we can grow the apple successfully here. But by testing Russian 
varieties and new seedlings, and planting the seeds of these Russian 
varieties and of the best seedlings and crossing them, we may hope in 
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time to secure varieties that will be adapted to our wants in every — 


portion of our State. We want to conduct our experiments with a 
view to get apples that will last us the year round, as we must recog- 
nize that fruit has become an absolute necessity. It is necessary to 
have fruit upon our tables, and if there is a lack in this direction we 
are living very poorly. 

We have the native plum growing in our State and in Dakota, and 
as far north as the Red River of the North, and some varieties of the 
plum are very choice fruit. It seems to me that our experimenters 
ought to collect together the best varieties that can be found in these 
northern regions and raise seedlings from them to get the best and dis- 
tribute the products so that every farmer throughout the State and in 
Dakota may know that they can grow the native plum in great 
abundance and varieties that are choice in quality. If we follow up 
the improvement of any one kind of fruit properly it can be so im- 


proved as to be fit for use in our kitchens and upon our tables. 


One of the most important things for experimenting upon is for- 
estry. We want to test the question whether our native trees that 
are growing in our forests in Minnesota, are better adapted for use 
than trees that are brought here from Europe; to find out the best 
methods of culture and planting; to determine which will furnish 
the cheapest and best fuel, and afford material for lumber and shelter- 
belts, in the very shortest space of time. These and other questions 
could be brought out by experiments at these stations. I hope this 
Society will encourage the work to be done at such stations and that 
we can have them located where such experiments may be carried on, 
and if they are properly conducted I will guarrantee that they will 
not only be of service but that we shall receive much benefit from 
them. 

President Elliot. Ido not think we had better continue this dis- 
cussion at this time, but take up some of the unfinished correspond- 
ence. We have a question box and anyone that desires can prepare a 
question to be brought before the meeting at the close of every session, 
when if there is time a few minutes can be given to discussion of what- 
ever the subject may be 


FROM COMMISSIONER COLMAN. 


S. D. Hillman, Secretary, ete. : 
Deak Sir: This section is collecting material for a report on apple 
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scab, and it is desirable that information concerning the extent of the 
injuries occasioned by the disease be obtained from your State. 

You will greatly aid this section in this work by answering, as far 
‘as you are able, the following questions: 


I. What is a fair estimate of the annual Joss occasioned by the 
disease in your State ? 

Il. What varieties are subject to the attacks of the disease ? 

If. What varieties are comparatively free from the attacks of the 
scab? 

IV. Does the character of the soil or atmospheric conditions in 
any way influence the spread of the disease ? 

VY. Do you know of any remedies that have been used with success? 


Hoping that you will favor the section with the desired information, 
I remain, respectfully, 
Norman J. CoLMAN, 
Commissioner. 


DISCUSSION, 


Mr. Brand. Mr. President, I will say that while I was in the 
South I met the Rebel General French, and in conversation with him 
he stated that when he was a boy they were troubled with the scab in 
the State of Virginia; that in his father’s orchard they tried the ex- 
periment of boring a hole in the body of the apple tree, put in a quan- 
tity of sulphur and then plugged up the hole; that. for years 
afterwards the tree was never troubled with scab. 

Mr. Harris. If he had put the sulphur under the tree it would have 
been still more beneficial. 

Mr. Dartt. I would like to know, Mr. President, if there has been 
any instance of apple scab known in this State ? 

Mr. Harris. I have seen it on one or two seedlings and observed it 
in my orchard the summer before last on my Strawberry crab. 

Mr. Dartt. I think I have seen it on apples that were brought in 
from other states. 

President Elliot. For the information of some of the members it 
might be well for you to explain what it is. 

Mr. Dartt. I don’t think I can. 

Mr. Harris. It forms upon the fruit and takes a growth which 
spreads if it is very bad until the apple will get as much out of shape as 
those that are effected by the curculio. It has a vigorous growth, but 
I have not seen it in this State far enough developed to cause cracking 
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of the fruit, but enough to effect the shape of the apple. In condi- 
tions where the trees are very much confined for want of circulation 
of the air there is more of the disease manifest. 

Mr. Brand. I would like to add a word to this talk in regard to 
experimental stations, and I would like to say now that it is the duty 
of this Society to instruct Commissioner Colman (if he does not know 
his duty,) that is just what he is there for, to try and explain different 
things that prove destructive to various crops and to find out remedies 
for the same. 

Mr. Pearce. That is just what he is doing. 

Mr. Brand. The benefit is for the whole people and the govern- 
ment should pay the expense of ascertaining these facts. 

Mr. Dartt. Mr. President, I would say that I received a circular 
from Mr. Colman asking the number of fruit trees and the number of 
acres I had in cultivation, stating that the information was wanted 
with a view of putting himself in communication with the fruit grow- 
ers of the country, for the purpose of getting information from them. 

President Elliot here introduced Mr. J 8. B. Thompson, of Grundy 
Center, Iowa, as a delegate from the Iowa Horticultural Society. 

On motion of Mr. Stevens Mr. Thompson was made an honorary 
member of the Society. 


REMARKS OF MR. THOMPSON. 


Mr. Thompson. Mr. President, and fellow horticulturists: I re- 
turn to you my sincere thanks for the honor you have conferred upon 
me, in permitting me, as a representative of the State of Iowa, to 
mingle with you in your discussions at this meeting. I hope and 


trust that the knowledge we gain in this manner may be of mutual 


benefit. 
There seems to be a little question in dispute here in regard to the 


blight of the apple. In Missouri it has effected the fruit very much; 
it is caused by the buffalo midge stinging the fruit. In this State and 
in Iowa, it is injured by the stinging ant; perhaps some of you have 
run into a covey of them; I don’t know whether they bite or sting, but 
they hurt most awfully when they get after a person. I noticed a 
swarm of these ants in a young orchard and they almost ruined one- 
third of the fruit on one tree. I was working around there and 
made up my mind to have a row with them. J went to the house and 
got some torches and soon drove them out. I noticed that the fruit 
they stung would wither and the apple would grow wut of shape. 
When first stung it expands in growth and afterwards there is a dark, 
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brown speck, forming into a knot, as the fruit grows; when you 
come to remove it by peeling the apple you will have to cut a quarter’ 
of an inch deep in taking it out. 

In Missouri they have the midge and the scale louse; the same 
thing is noticed in California. The disease is described at length in 
a work which [ have here. I hold in my hand a report from the De- 
partment of Agriculture, by Mr. Colman and also by Mr. Van Deman. 
It contains the report of the agricultural department, that of the " 
chemist, the statician, entomologist, etc. It appears from the report 
there have been at least one hundred and fifty different experiments 
made on the California fruits, and some are recorded here as tu fruit 
in Missouri. They have tried experiments with soap and kerosene, 
soap and whale oil, etc. 

Mr. Harris. Carbolic acid is also used. 

Mr. Thompson. [ think it is, but there are more than one hundred 
and fifty experiments mentioned. I received this book about three 
weeks ago, and it is worth atwenty-dollar gold piece to any man who 
is growing fruit, I don’t care who he is, if he will read it and practice 
by it. This information is gathered up from different localities and is 
printed here. : 

In regard to these experimental! stations I think that every man 
ought to make himself an independent experimenter. What will grow 
on that brother’s farm there might not grow on mine, or on this other 
brother’s. The soil has a great deal to do with the growth of trees as 
well as climate, but both have their effect. I presume there is not a 
gentleman in the room that would read the chemist’s report in this 
book that would believe that the life propensities or the sources of 
life of the different trees, derive their sustenance and nourishment 
for the growth and life of the tree, from chemical action. If you 
were to see the chemical analyzation of even the Ben Davis apple you 
would hardly believe it; I didn’t believe it myself. [ read it over 
twice and finally made up my mind that it was like the Bible, meant 
to be believed and I would believe it. 

I am trying experiments all the while. I find it helps me, and these 
experiments have proved a benefit to several of my neighlors, also. 
The experiments I have made in a seedling orchard have been worth 
hundreds of dollars in our State. The experiments you have been 
making in this State have also been of great value. 

This report here states that already the Wealthy apple, which was 
originated by Mr. Gideon, of this county, is becoming a leading apple 
for export, from Canada and Vermont; and this is a credit to your 
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State, as well as to the originator of the apple, Mr. Gideon. The 
Peter and the Gideon are also valuable varieties. What we need is a 
few more such apples as the Wealthy, that are long keepers; and we 
hope that Mr. Gideon, or some other Northwestern man, will give us 
the desired fruit. 

There is a Jesson here that we all can profit by. My advice is. for 
every man to plant all the good seeds from all the good apples that 
come in your way. It is an old saying and a true one, that one seed 
of an apple will give a corresponding apple of the parent; the others 
may be better or they may be inferior. I know the kind of seeds that 
I have planted in my orchard, in Grundy county, and I know I had 
one hundred and seventeen different varieties at the Storey County 
fair one year—distinct varieties. Many of them were very choice 
apples; some were very poor. I have some kinds on which I have 
taken five or six state premiums, in lowa. By my experimenting in 
this way it has been the means of enlisting several of my neighbor 
farmers in the growing of seedlings down there. I have been grow- 
ing them for the last ten years. I believe if those present would plant 
seeds of our native seedling trees, crossed and fertilized with our best 
Russian varieties that we would succeed in a few years in producing 
the very best apple which can be grown anywhere, and that we would 
soon place apples within the reach of every farmer of this Northwest- 
ern country. : 

In this book there are over fifty varieties of apples mentioned. 
While I am talking, there is one new fruit mentioned of a seedling of 
an unknown parentage, originating, I think, in South Carolina, 
which is said to be devoid of either blossom, seed or core; it is said to 
be a very good apple, keeping till April and May, in its own climate. 
It is something I never read of before, but it is in print here and I 
suppose it must be true. It is a sweet apple, of deep, orange yellow, 
and the season is claimed to be from April to May; an unknown seed- 
ling. How true it is, I would rather say after seeing the apple. 

This seems to be an instance where a new variety of apple has been 
originated by the planting of seeds, originating a variety destitute of 
seeds, and nature having done the balance. 

If this Society will adopt the plan of establishing experimental sta- 
tions and will take some of its best men, who will give their time, or 
who will work at their leisure at experimenting in a practical way, 
you will find it of advantage and you will be improved by it—the 
whole of you. 

Mr. Harris. These reports of the Department of Agriculture are 
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very valuable, and I think the majority of the people who receive 
them from their members of Congress do not appreciate them prop- 
erly; but every horticulturist ought to have the last one and just as 
many of other numbers as he can get. Probably Commissioner Colman 
would send a copy to anyone who would write for them. Members 
of Congress can mail them to people who would appreciate them and 
to whom they would be useful. I would recommend that members of 
our Society write to their members of Congress and request that a 
copy of the last report be sent to them and as many as can be had of 
the back numbers, and they will be sent to them free of charge. 

Mr. Thompson. I think there were seven or eight thousand copies 
printed for general distribution. 

President Elliot here announced that anyone on payment of a dollar 
became a member of the Society and entitled to copies of our report, 
bound in cloth. 

On motion of Col. Stevens the meeting was adjourned till 7 o’clock 
P.M. 


EVENING SESSION. 
TUESDAY, JANUARY 17, 1888. 


The meeting was called to order at 7 o’clock, P. u., by! Vice-President 
Sias, who stated the first thing in order upon the program for the 
evening, was the delivery of the President’s Annual Address. 


PRESIDENT’S ANNUAL ADDRESS. — 


Members of the Minnesota State Horticultural Sceiety, Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen : 
We have come together once more to take up the horticultural re- 

sume of the year’s work, and draw from it some conclusions worthy 

of consideration for our instruction. The vicissitudes.of the year 
have been manifold and exhibited in various ways. With all of us 
the year has not been full of unbounding contentment, joy and hap- 
piness. Dame Nature has at times seen fit to cast many a threatening 
frown upon our thoughts, deeds and actions. Some have been blessed 
with prosperity, happiness and good fortune, while others have been 
overwhelmed with affliction and reverses. Sometimes we have been 
on the mountain top in our aspirations for worldly gain and horticul- 
tural fame, at others deep down in the valley of gloomy discourage- 
ment and depression. The experiences of the past where they have 
been profitable and instructive should be treasured in our minds and 
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reviewed as we meet to greet each other in friendly discussion, for 
improvement; for here it is we brush away the cobwebs from our 
minds, obtained by recluseness from the world, and receive new 
impulses, thoughts and conceptions of the possibilities and impossi- 
bilities of this labor of love to which so many of us have devoted our 
time, money and attention in trying to develop something that will 
be of use to future generations. 

We come here this evening to take a retrospective view of the work 
of the past year and try to discern wherein it has been successful, 
and, if possible, the cause of our failures. Here we should be willing 
to discuss freely what have been our plans of operation, that we 
may develop or impart information concerning the progress at- 
tained, or describe new methods adopted in conducting our particular 
industry. If we have made failures, itis here we should be willing to 
discuss them, and, if possible, discover their canses. If we have been 
successful in producing something better than our neighbors, it is 
here we should try to impart that knowledge for the improvement of 
the ~vhole; unless we believe in that trite but true saying, ‘‘It is 
always safe to learn, even from our enemies—seldom safe to instruct 
even our friends.’’ Asa rule our greatest ambition should be to place 
the knowledge we possess in the cultivation and management of our 
different crops at the disposal of all, then we shall be giving and 
receiving; this will be improvement in the right direction. Our new 
theories, new methods, new experiments are of little value to the 
world at large unless we are willing to have broad gauge ideas and 
spread them far and wide, imparting freely to each other what we 
have discovered that will be of value to mankind. 

It is a true saying that those can direct best who can do best; and 
those can do best in any department of work who begin early in life, 
and learn by first impressions and experience much that can be 
learned in no other way. If this be true, we should endeavor to 
awaken an enthusiasm for the performance of horticultural duties at 
a very early age in the minds of the rising generation. This, it seems 
to me, is an important move towards solving this problem of profita- 
ble fruit raising. 

The thought forcibly impresses us of the amount of time and energy 
that have been wasted by not understanding fully the relation or 
dependence of one part of the work upon another Correct princi- 
ples and ideas should be instilled into our minds at the beginning of 
our education, or we shall sooner or later be on the wrong road to 
success. A very dull scholar is he who cannot learn some new truth 
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from experience. Benjamin Franklin said: ‘‘ Experience keeps a dear 
school, but fools will learn in no other.’’ The school of experience to 
many of us has been a very dear one, and want of system has been to 
many nearly as expensive. There is nothing that I regret more than 
the habit I have fallen into of doing my work in an _ unsystem- 

’ atic way; the older I grow, the more I see the necessity of having 
some fixed purpose in all classes of work, and systematic rules to 
follow. 

Every young person should be taught that there should be a place 
for everything and everything in its place; also that there should be 
-a rule established for doing all classes of work, and it snould be done 
according to the rule as near as possible. It is the unsystematic way 
we have of going through life that causes us so much waste of time 
and so many of our failures. 

This is not all; many of us have acquired the habit of using up a 
great amount of time unprofitably. There is a quotation like this: 
** As every thread of gold is valuable, so is every minute of time.”’ 
Idleness is the thief of time, and if we should make use of each 
moment with the mind directed to some particular object, how much 
more would we accomplish. Show me a man that has methodical, 
systematic ways of doing everything with which he is connected, and 
he is invariably a successful business man in whatever industry he 
may be engaged. 


KETROSPECTIVE. 


Twenty-one years ago the thirtieth of the present month this Society 
held its first annual winter meeting at Faribault; a little band in 
numbers, but devoted in purpose; and the few remaining that came 
tu the front on that occasion and enlisted for the war, have never 
since let their interest in the good cause diminish, but have ever been 
persistent, faithful workers, untiring in their devotion, standing 
shoulder to shoulder, battling against the elements to make success- 
ful an industry capable of giving us employment, sustenance and 
gratification to the better impulses of our minds and added refine- 
ment to our homes. This band of persistent workers little thought 
of the reverses they would be called upon to meet or the discourage- 
ments to endure, and if they have had doubts and fears to overcome 
they have never showed signs of being disheartened, but have ever 
kept their faces to the front; if their labors were arduous they re- 
doubled their efforts to make a success out of defeat. If their doubts 
developed into fear they have never murmured. If they have 
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increased in the minds of the people a desire or ambition to press for- 
ward this work of horticulture they so nobly begun, they feel well 
repaid for the toil of mind and body they have endured. As the say” 
ing now is, we are of age, and like the young men of our country we 
are now able to take on new responsibilities, new ambitions, new 


_ hopes, new desires. In looking back over the records of our past _ 


history we find, as in all other classes of business, many becoming 
discouraged have dropped out, but those remaining are devoted work- 
ers, wishing to perpetuate the same unselfish desire in those coming 
after; and it is to be hoped that whoever take upon themselves the 
burdens and responsibilities of aiding and sustaining the correct 
principles of horticulture in coming years, will bring more intelligent. 
minds, as devoted hearts and as willing hands to help develop an 
industry that had its beginning in the Garden of Eden, and will ever 
continue to fascinate and attract the attention of mankind as long as 
the dews of Heaven fall, causing the earth to produce trees and plauts. 
to bud and bloom. 


FAILURES. 


Failure is an ever present factor that attends nearly every industry 
of any magnitude. The failures in trade in the United States in 1887 
have averaged one to every one hundred and eleven persons in busi- 
ness; while the failures with those in horticultural pursuits I think 
have been less, yet there are more than there should be. 

The reasons for our failures are not at first apparent, but on seek- 
ing after the known or unknown facts the true causes are developed; 
but then, as the saying is, ‘‘ It is too late to lock the door after the 
horse is stolen.’’ To obviate the possibilities of failure each enter- 
prise should be scrutinized with care, caution and sagacity. Many 
times it is the want of a true system arranged in regular subordina- 
tion toa well developed plan to be guided by a mind stored with 
knowledge based on practical and scieatific principles for governing 
all our actions. 

Our experiences in producing apples, pears and cherries have to a 
large etxent been discouraging; now is there not a good reason for so: 
many partial and total failures? When we consider the methods. 
used in handling, planting, care and cultivation of fruit trees, I some- 
times wonder that we have shown any good results. Still there are 
many places in the State where apple trees are yielding a proper 
remuneration or return for time and money expended. Many of our 
failures have come through lack of thoroughness in all our experi- 
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ments, in developing this class of fruits in a climate like ours. If 
our standard of success with the apple has not been high, we have 
great reason for encouragement in the successful cultivation of all 
kinds of small fruits where we have planted them judiciously with 
proper surrounding elements. 

There is hardly any place so bleak but where some varieties of the 
small fruits will thrive and produce profitable crops when planted and 
eared for with intelligence, unless in some few exceptional cases under 
peculiar circumstances. 


MARKET SUPPLY AND DEMAND. 


Within the last decade great alterations have been produced for 
improving the business methods relative to increasing the facilities 
for handling and distributing large quantities of horticultural prod- 
uets expeditiously. Now,one of the first things to be considered is. 
how a market can be obtained for produce, and how production can be 
limited to the capacities of the market. 

A few years ago our market gardeners held back in extending 
improvements, for fear of overstocking the market. Sales were slow, 
prices low, much that they raised was necessarily disposed of ata 
great sacrifice. New manure and machinery, together with greater 
intelligence in the use of fertilizers and management of sowing, cul- 
tivating, harvesting and marketing their products has served to revo- 
lutionize the whole system of market gardening, and create new rela- 
tions with producer and consumer regarding supply and demand, that 
are alike beneficial to both. In this business as in every other, the 
more system introduced in the carrying of it on the better the chances 
will be of success; and if all used the same enterprise and judgment 
in their operations their expenses would be reduced, their profits 
increased, and a general prosperity prevail. 

It always has been and always will be these enterprising, persistent 
men, who never fail in producing first-class products, and obtaining 
good, remunerative prices, that come to the front, prosper and are 
happy; andit remains for the shilly-shally laggard who always has 
poor, unshapen vegetables and fruits to sell to do the grumbling about 
poor markets and low prices. I have heard it said by gardeners: ‘‘ If 
it were not for these commission men that are shipping in such large: 
quantities of fruit and vegetables, we could dispose of more produce at: 
better prices.’’ Now those men do not stop to think what an import- 
ant factor the commission or middle man is, or to consider if it were 


not for their tact, push andenergy our markets would be much more 
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irregular in supply and prices; short at one time and overstocked at 
another. They are the great distributors and equalizers or balancing 


power that governs supply and demand, the market gardener’s best 
support. 


FORESTRY. 


I do not wish to forestall the forestry Committee’s reports, only to 
add emphasis to what they may say with regard to the adopting of 
some definite plans for accomplishing what seems to be of necessity 
for the well-being of those interested in horticultural and agricultu- 
ral pursuits. The subject of forestry is becoming of so much import- 
ance to the people of every State and Territory that it is attracting a 
portion of their attention which it so justly deserves. There should 
be some scheme devised for the reservation and protection of large 
areas of timber to the west and northwest of this point, to serve for 
the specific purpose of protection from storms of wind which sweep 
over this portion of the country with so much fury and cause such great 
loss of life and property The ameliorating influences of this large 
belt of timber on our climate at this point is known to be very great; 
the thermometer here ranging several degrees higher in winter and 
lower in summer than west of the big woods. If such are the facts, 
that alone would be a good argument in favor of this scheme, Unless 
some measure is taken soon to preserve it for wind breaks and other 
uses, we Shall have the dreaded cyclone sweeping through our streets 
and beautiful parks, laying waste our shade trees and dwellings. The 
acquiring now of large tracts of these fine timber lands, if protected 
and cared for properly, would have a tendency to increase in value the 
adjoining portions of the State; also it would be a good financial 
scheme as rendering future aid and assistance to many other kinds of 
industry. Many are urging reasons for experimental stations to be 
instituted to aid in growing tree seedlings for distribution to those 
desiring to grow timber. This is well enough, but better than‘this is 
to enact laws for the preservation and protection of the forests we 
now have, that have been planted by an indulgent Creator and so 
beautifully cared for by an all-wise Protector, until wasteful man took 
possession. I would therefore recommend that the committee inves- 
tigate and suitably consider this great question of so vital importance 
to the prosperity and happiness of the future generations, and draft 
resolutions to be presented to the Society expressive of our desires 
and wishes on this question of forest preservation and protection, 
before adjournment 
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It is said: ‘‘ The fool and squanderer march along, heediess of the 
coming disaster; the wise man acts in time to prevent it.” 


NEW VARIETIES, 


Those seeking to introduce new varieties of fruits or vegetables 
should exercise great care and judgment that none are sent out except 
those of fixed character and value. Too many of us are solicitous for 
our new varieties, when it would be much better for us to cling to the 
old, tried sorts; and we often do not stop to consider when we have 
produced a new seedling tree, fruit or vegetable, whether it possesses 
fine qualities of acknowledged superiority, better than some kinds 
now in cultivation, but send it forth for public favor regardless of’ its 
hardiness, productiveness, quality, size, shape, color or texture, think- 
ing it will come into prominence if we boom it with glaring advertise- 
ments. Until a variety has been thoroughly tested and found posses- 
sing many good qualities, equal to or better than those already in the 
market, it should be considered with temerity. We, as horticultural- 
ists, should adopt a conservative policy in regard to buying high- 
priced varieties. Many of us have bought our experience, sometimes 
dearly, and we should hoist the red flag of warning to caution new 
members and amateurs in the business. Until new varieties have 
been tested at a number of our experiment stations, we, as members 
of the Minnesota State Horticultural Society, should be cautious in 
recommending their sale or distribution. 


HORTICULTURAL INSTITUTE WORK. 


The special act of the legislature that created the Farmers’ Insti- 
tute also gave the president of your Society a voice and vote in its or- 
ganization, electing of superintendent and supervision of his work; 
and as your servant, entrusted with this responsibility, I have tried to 
exercise my best judgment, and act for the best interests of the Hor- 
ticultura] Society. If I have erred in the performance of these duties 
it has been the fault of the head, and not of the heart, for I have al- 
ways felt that what was for your interest should take precedent in 
each and every action that demanded special, intelligent, thoughtful 
consideration in a broad-gauged, unbiased policy. 

I have taken some pains to keep posted in regard to the class of in- 
struction that was being given at the various institutes in the interest 
of horticulture and the manner of its presentation, and I have to re- 
port that we have not as yet been able to place such teachers in the 
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field at all times as the exigencies of the situation demanded, and the 
instruction in our particular interests’ has come far short of meeting ~ 
the expectations of many of our members, and those most deeply in- 
terested in the success of this class of work. The Farmers’ Institute 
I consider one of the best mediums, when rightly conducted, for the 
dissemination of practical horticultural information among our farm- 
ing population. In selecting and sending out those who are success- 
ful experts in their particular class of industry, it should be our high- 
est aim to send out such instructors as are not bigoted and have no 
scheme to push for their own selfish ends outside of giving horticul- 
tural instruction, and unless we can find such instructors I think we 
should hesitate before recommending any one for this position. I do 
not wish to be understood as casting any reflections, but simply to 
guard against any contingency of this kind in the future. We must 
carefully consider the qualifications of our horticultural lecturers and 
feel sure they are worthy of the places they hold; if not our claim to 
the position of an intelligent, progressive horticultural society may 
be justly criticised. 


OWATONNA EXPERIMENT STATION. 


The Owatonna Experiment Station, created by special act at the 
last session of the legislature, has been started on the State School 
Farm under the care of HK. H. 5S. Dartt, superintendent. Our Society 
has been honored in the selecting as superintendent of this station 
one of our members who has been long identified with the horticultu- 
ral interests of the State, and whose experience in the past will help 
him very materially in deciding what to plant, as well as what not to 
plant. The task, allotted to him, to develop a practical, profitable, in- 
structive example of object teaching to those children that will come 
in daily contact with his work, I hope will impress him with the great 
responsibility that rests upon him; and ample means should be pro- 
vided for carrying on the experiments in such a way as will tend to 
store these young minds with knowledge that in after years will help 
them and us to solve the great problem of successful fruit culture in 
this State 

I regret to report to you its beginning under adverse circumstances. 
The policy pursued by our legislature in not making available an ap- 
propriation to carry on an enterprise that is fraught with so much of 
benefit to the minds of those children dependent upon the State for 
support and education seems narrow. The supporters of this measure 
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have done everything possible to advance the work and put it in 
shape to forward the purpose for which the station was created. 


EXCELSIOR STATION. 


Now that the experiment station at Excelsior is about to be aband- 
oned, would it not be best to transfer such stock as Supt. Dartt 
may think best to his station? I would alsosuggest that a committee 
be appointed to confer with Prof. Porter, and through him with the 
Board of Regents, as to whether the one thousand dollars designed for 
the Excelsior station could not be transferred to pay expenses at the 
Owatonna station. Ifsuch an arrangement could be effected it would 
place that station in a position to go on and undertake valuable ex- 
periments at once. 


TREE PEDDLERS. 


The law that was passed at the last session of the legislature to 
prevent the practice of fraud by tree-peddlers and commission men in 
the sale of nursery stock was watehed very close 2by those anxious to 
hinder or prevent its sassage if possible; and from the amount of let- 
ters of inquiry received, and the criticism this new departure has oc- 
casioned from very many of the nurserymen south and east of us, 
privately and in their Nurserymen’s Association meeting held last 
June, we are led to believe that some of their agents have given warn- 
ing to their principals that the people of this State are taking means 
for the protection of those horticulturally inclined, who are annually 
being defrauded by deceitful impositions in the sale of nursery stock. 
This may be a new revelation to the principals, and I wish I could hon- 
estly believe that such was the case. The law considers employer and 
employed alike responsible, and a business that has to constantly em- 
ploy fraudulent means in the sales and distributionof its products to 
make a success is in a pitiful condition, and should be looked upon 


with disgust and aversion. 
The inquiry into the means established to throw some restraining 


influence upon the methods pursued in the sale and distribution of 
nursery stock should very properly come before this meeting for a fair 
and impartial consideration. That the law has its defects and is not 
perfect is apparent, but complaints of swindling and fraud, by tree 
agents, have been less the past season than at any previous time for 
several years, which proves it beneficial and a decided progress in the 
right direction. We hope the experience of the past year may teach 
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us a better method to be used in the future to prevent our people be- 
ing defrauded and help elevate the nurseryman’s standard of honesty. 


REFRIGERATION, 


There is a new process of refrigeration about to be introduced into 
this State that has many valuable points of excellence. It possesses 
all the qualities for preserving meats, vegetables, fruits, flowers, food 
an drinks of all kinds in great perfection, in a very simple and effect- 
ive manner. Its intensity of cold can be regulated from 40° above to 
80° below as easily as you can turn on your city water or gas, simply 
by turning astop-cock to regulate the amount of flow of material used 
for freezing from the reservoir through a coil of pipes within the re- 
frigerator, where it condenses and collects in asimilar tank or receiver 
placed at the other side, which material can be redistilled without loss 
and sent out again on its round of duty. It is said to be much cheaper 
than ice, and to give a much better atmosphere for preserving perish- 
able goods from decay. This process will be invaluable to the market 
gardners, fruit producers and dealers, on account of the possibility 
of lengthening the season. By iswe can have apples that are now 
late fall, in perfect conditionin April and May, and those we consider 
as winter apples the next midsummer and fall. By this process we 
may have the choicest varieties of fruits much beyond their usual 
season. 


AMERICAN POMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


The twenty-first session of the AmericanPomological Society was held 
in Boston, Mass , commencing Wednesday, September 19th, and contin- 
uing three days. Our Society was not represented by a delegate as we 
were needed at home to assist at our State Fair then in session. This has: 
been a very unfruitful year in nearly every section of our State, and 
with the exceptio®of grapes all the show fruits were unproductive, 
and it would have been impossible to make a creditable exhibition. 
The society made a wise choice in selecting as president Mr. P. J. 
Berkmans, a man of liberal views and with experience in horticuiture. 
It may justly be said that the society honored itself, pomology, and 
the man, when they elected him to succeed the lamented Marshall 
Pinkey Wilder, who served that organization so long and faithfully. 


ORNITHOLOGY. 


I wish to call your attention to that friendless bird the English 
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sparrow, Passes Domesticas. Scientific research into the character 
and disposition of this untamed annihilator of horticulture and agri- 
culture has developed some very startling facts that call for your im- 
mediate attention If the following synopsis of the report, which 
was prepared by C. Hart Merriam, of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, be true, the friends should become alarmed at the sad 
havoc this foreign importation is causing among our friends, the na- 
tive birds of America. The report says: 

** The English sparrow is a hardy, prolific and aggressive bird, po- 
sessed of much intelligence and more than ordinary cunning. It was 
first brought into this country in the fall of 1850. It is domestic and 
gregarious in habit, and takes advantage of the protection afforded by 
proximity tu man, thus escaping nearly all the enemies which check 
the abundance of our native birds. Its fecundity is amazing. Inthe 
latitude of New York and southward it hatches, as a rule, five or six 
broods in a season, with from four to six in a brood. Assuming the 
average annual product of a single pair to be twenty-four young, of 
which half are females and half males, and assuming further that all 
live, together with their off-spring, it will be seen that in ten years 
the progeny of asingle pair would be 275,716,983,698. In the year 
1886 the English sparrow was found to have established itself in 
thirty-five states and five territories. In the United States the total 
area occupied at the close of the year 1886 is 885,000 square miles; in 
Canada it ig not quite 148,000 square miles; in all 1,033,000 square 
miles. In the United States alone it has spread during the vast fifteen 
years at the average rate of 59,000 square miles per year, and in the 
United States and Canada together at the rate of 69,000 square miles 
per year. Of all the native birds which habitually make their homes 
near the abodes of man, the martin is the only species which is liable 
to hold its own against the sparrows, and numerous instances are on 
record where even the martin has been beaten and forced to abandon 
its former nesting place by these beligerent aliens The birds which 
have suffered most from: the English sparrow are the robin, catbird, 
wren, song-sparrow, chipping-sparrow, yellow-bird, oriole, vireo, and 


phoebe. Not only does the sparrow drive away and sometimes kill , 
the adult birds, but when it finds their nests it throws out their eggs — 


? 


and young, and not infrequently feasts upon them. 
WHAT THE SPARROWS DESTROY. 


The sparrows cause a positive and direct loss to our agricultural 
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industries, amounting in the aggregate to not less than several mill- 
ions of dollars per annum. Indeed, it is safe to say that it now exerts 
a more marked effect upon the agricultural interests of this country 
than any other species of bird; and its unprecedented increase and 
spread, taken in connection with the extent of its ravages in certain 
districts, may be regarded with grave apprehension. Jn the early 
spring it prevents the growth of a vast quantity of fruit by eating the 
germs from the fruit buds of the trees, bushes and vines, of which the 
peach, pear, plum, cherry, apple, apricot, currant and grape suffer 
most. Lettuce, peas, beets, cabbages, radishes and cauliflowers are 
attacked in turn, and devoured as soon as they show their heads 
above the ground, and in many cases the seed is taken out of the earth 
before it has germinated. The grape industry is also a heavy sufferer 
from the ravages of these pests. At the end of the season of 1886 bit- 
ter complaints of damages done the grape crop by sparrows had reached 
the department from twenty-five States and the District of Columbia, 
as follows: Alabama, Arkansas, California, Connecticut, District of 
Columbia, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Mississippi, New Jersey, 
New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Vermont, Virginia’and West Virginia. Its consumption 
and waste of corn, wheat, rye, oats, barley and buckwheat, in many 
parts of the country is enormous. It feeds upon the kernel when it is 
in the soft, milky state, as well as when it has matured 4nd hardened, 
and in fields of ripe grain it scatters upon the ground even more than 
it consumes. 

In addition to the disfigurement of buildings by the nests and ex- 
erement of the sparrows, and the injury to ornamental trees and 
shrubs resulting from tlie same cause, it should be mentioned that they 
frequently damage and sometimes destroy the ivy and woodbine cov- 
ering the walls of churches and other edifices. The destructive habits 
of the English sparrow in Bermuda, Cuba, Germany, Austria, Russia, 
India, Egypt and Australia are too well known to require more than 
a passing observation. In England alone the damage it causes has 
been estimated at not less than $3,850,000 per annum, and in Austra- 
ha the loss is much greater. It threatens to become a more baneful 
pest to the American farmer and the horticulturist than the grass- 
hopper, caterpiller and Colorado beetle. 

The report further suggests that legislative action be taken to stop 
any protection at present afforded the English sparrow; to authorize 
killing it; the destruction of its nests and young; and to protect the 
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4 outcher, sparrow hawk, screech owl, the birds which feed largely upon 


the sparrows, and the appointment of one or more persons in every 
town to officially take measures for their destruction. 

The report also suggests several means by which they can be ex- 
terminated, among them being by firearms, tearing down their nests 
by an iron rod or hook, and driving them from their roosts by turning 
a stream of water upon them. In this connection it should not be 
forgotten that the English sparrow is an excellent article of food, 
equalling many of the smaller game birds. 


IN CONCLUSION. 


Every member of our Society, for the attachment they entertain for 
it, should feel a personal desire to promote its welfare at all times and 
places. They should employ their best ability, ideas, desires and 
ambitions to contribute to its advancement, and help adjust the many 
perplexing difficulties to be overcome. Every opportunity should be 
improved for establishing in the mind of some man, woman or child 
the love or desire of becoming proficient in the art of cultivating 
beautiful flowers that shall please with their perfume the delicate 
sense of smell, or delicious fruits exciting enjoyment to their cultivated 
palates, or splendid trees that shall impart a pleasant shade from the 
noonday sun and give shelter to their declining years. With each, 
neglect of this should leave a feeling of:duty unperformed. Some- 
times a look or word of inquiry may be the means of exciting interest 
or creating desires for developing some beautiful feature for pleasure 
or use that will unfold and illustrate some fundamental truth over 
which we have spent much time. 

The esthetic studies in horticulture are each day disclosing to the 
inquiring mind some very valuable examples worthy of our closest 
attention, and as we seek to solve its many vexatious problems we 
begin to comprehend how intricate are her processes and little our 
knowledge of the governing laws of nature. ‘‘ Tall oaks from little 
acorns grow,’’ so we must develop step by step, year by year more 
practical methods of obtaining information from each and every 
source attainable to make more perfect a system of rules serving to 
assist us in performing with greater dexterity the duties devolving 
upon us as men and women who have assumed the pleasing responsi- 
bilities of solving a few of the concealed mysteries that excite our 
curiosity when we try to develop frnits, flowers and vegetables in 
their greatest perfection, adapted to a climate as variable as ours. 
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1. Grub up all your extravagant customs and revolutionize your. 
habits, that the law of your being, a kind of second nature which 
grows within you, may be radically changed. 

2. Break up the soi! that covers your dormant brain, and eradicate 
all the old weeds of dissatisfaction, and begin anew a more advanced 
class of cultivation. 

3. Fertilize your minds with ambition, greater aspirations, and 
desire for larser usefulness. 

4. Sow the seeds of prosperity, success and good fortune by adopt- 
ing the truism of one of America’s most noted men: ‘‘He that by 
the plough would thrive, himself must either hold or drive.’’ 

5. Cultivate special attention and study of the three virtues, Faith, 
Hope and Charity, with a view to valuable returns as payment for 
your industry. 

6. Prune off the unnecessary sap suckers of wastefulness and prod- 
igality that rob vour business, steal your resources and bring want 
and failure in place of success and prosperity. 

7. Cut away your needless indulgences, vices and faults, things not 
needed in the every-day life of sensible fruit, flower and vegetable 
raisers. 

8. Reap a harvest of happiness in the felicity of elevated percep- 
tions and blessedness from the pursuit of social and benevolent affec- 
tion, and the promised bliss of the great hereafter when remembrance 
of failures, discouragements and losses will cease. 

9. Market unbounded charity and good will towards those who. 
cheat and defraud the innocent, inexperienced, upright amateurs in 
horticultural pursuits. 

And finally, brother co-workers, wile we go hence to our homes. 
and occupations, do not hide the zeal and enthusiasm here acquired, 
but go forth with fixed purposes of faithfulness, persistency and devo- 
tion to the cause we maintain and the principles we espouse. 


The reading of the address of President Elliot was received with 
applause and marked approval. 

On motion of Mr. Gould, a committee of three was appointed upon 
the recommendations of the President, as follows: G. W. Fuller, J. 5. 
Harris and A. W. Latham. 

President Elliot stated that, owing to the illness of Mr. Stubbs, 
who was to prepare a paper on grape growing, he was not able to be 
present to read the paper, but it would appear at the proper place in 
the report. 
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GRAPE GROWING. 
By N. J. Stubbs, Long Lake. 


I do not consider there is any great secret or mystery about grow- 
ing grapes, and it seems to me it is fully time that everyone who owns 
a portion of ‘‘God’s acre’ should realize this, and not longer neglect 
the planting and rearing of this luscious fruit. 

Grapes have ever been the constant companion of man from the 
earliest dawn of civilization to the present time. 

The vine is likewise the emblem of peace and prosperity, always. 
adding much to the comforts of home life. 

Stamped on the memory of childhood are recollections of pleasures 
that in our declining years we love to recall with joy and delight. 

If you have concluded to plant one vine, or a thousand, in either 
case select the warmest spot you can find, for heat is pre-eminently 
essential to make success of this fruit. This is generally to be found 
in this country on somewhat elevated land, near a body of water, the 
land inclining to the south or southeast, with a goodly share of sand 
mixed with top soil to attract and hold the heat of the sun. Such a 
location, with a clay subsoil mixed with limestone, will waste very 
satisfactory for growing grapes, 

Select good, strong, two-year-old vines, grown from cuttings, six or 
eight inches long, so you can be able to plant at least one foot deep, to 
avoid winter freezing and summer drouth, for undoubtedly many fail- 
ures here in the Northwest can be traced to roots grown from single 
eyes aud shallow planting. 

Clean your ground thoroughly of all impediments that woul in any 
way retard the cultivation of the soil among the vines. Work the ground 
well to the depth of one foot or eighteen inches. Harrow and mark 
off the rows eight feet apart each way. Some varieties of grapes that 
are slow growers would do closer than this, but this distance is best 
for most varieties. The best plan is to use a trellis and cultivate 
crosswise of the hill, or rolling ground, to prevent washing of the soil 
by rains. The first year after planting keep the ground well culti- 
vated, leaving the vines to grow unchecked in the fall; cut back to 
two buds. The second summer we select the strongest and best buds 
and train to a stake, set well in the ground, unchecked as before, 
except to pinch all latterals off above the first leaf. If our work has 
been well done thus far, we have laid the foundation of our yineyard. 
In relation to the manner or system of training and pruning the vine, 
it would be folly, perhaps, for us to designate any particular one as. 
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being the best, as circumstances and conditions may exist when any 
particular system would be ‘‘ more honored in the breach than in the 
observance.’’ But whatever system is adopted, the third season 
brings around the time when it is necessary to erect the trellis, which 
we make by setting posts of tamarac or oak, six feet two inches long, 
sixteen feet apart in the row, and two feet deep, leaving them about 
fifty inches high. ‘To these posts attach four strands of galvanized 
No. 12 wire, one foot between each strand; fasten the wire to post 
with small staples, bracing the end posts well to keep the wires taut. 
Having the trellis completed, it would be well to consider a few 
important principles before we can proceed intelligently to train and 
prune the vine: 

First—As a general rule, the fruit-bearing canes at this stage are 


grown from buds on the previous year’s canes, or in other words, the’ 


wood of this year contains the buds which produce fruitful canes of 
next year. 

Second—That fruit buds differ from wood buds only because of 
better development. 

Third—That a cluster is a fruitful tendril, and that the ordinary 
capacity of a fruitful bud is to develop on an average three of these 
fruitful tendrils; although I haveseen on the Eumelan and Elvira as 
many as five of these fruit bunches, or clusters. 

Fourth—That it is an easy matter to overtax a young vine by leav- 
ing more fruit on it than it is capable of ripening without damage. A 
young vine cannot yield the crop that an old one may, any more than 
a young person can perform the labor of an adult. 

Fifth—It is of the utmost importance, if we wish to insure health 
and long life to the vine, to keep the foliage, fruit and roots well bal- 
anced, for the relations of all parts are closely related and are con- 
stantly acting and reacting on each other, quite as readily as do the 
mind, body and brain of a living organism. 

In fall pruning, cut the fruit-bearing canes so they will not reach 
more than half way to the top of the trellis. As the vines awaken 
from their winter’s sleep in the spring, and the buds begin to swell 
and burst forth, it will be observed that two buds often appear from 
what seemed but one in the dormant state. The first and simplest 
operation, in summer pruning, is to rub off one of these buds, and all 
superfluous ones wherever and whenever they appear; a simple touch 
of the finger is sufficient. The weakest and lowest ones must go. If 
these shoots have grown a foot or more the necessity of removal is 
greater, and this must not be neglected. 
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At times it may require a good deal of courage to destroy so many. 
prospective clusters of fruit, therefore it is better to do it early. 

The remaining shoots are pinched off at one or two leaves beyond 
the last cluster of fruit, and all latterals are stopped in the same way 
as fast as they appear. These bearing canes and latterals, after recov- 
ering from the check thus given, will soon recover and make a fresh 
start in wood making, when the pinching process is repeated as 


before, leaving an additional leaf each time. The effect of this treat- © 


ment is to retard the sap and retain it where it is most needed for the 
full development of buds, leaves and fruit. The leaves remaining are 
thus increased in size much beyond their natural proportions, which 
undoubtedly adds to the vitality of the vine, its power to resist dis- 
ease, also at the same time increasing the size of the fruit and giving 


it a finer flavor. This close pinching process also results in full, 


well-developed fruit buds on the canes to be left for next year’s fruit- 
ing. : 

Some advocates of long pruning claim that the third and fourth 
buds on a cane produce the best clusters, while others contend that 
the auxillary buds, those that emerge at the junction of the young and 
old canes, will never produce fruit. But it will be observed that very 
much depends on the treatment the vines have received. If they have 
been allowed to grow at random and to take care of themselves, we 
will admit the vines will seldom fruit, purely from lack of develop- 
ment, the sap being allowed to pursue its natural course unmolested; 
it has no time to stop to develop buds. With judicious summer prun- 
ing these base buds are equal to the emergency. In fact, the short 
spur-system depends absolutely for success on this summer pruning. 

For our climate, where it is absolutely necessary to protect vines 
during winter by laying down and covering with earth, in order to 
secure a crop, the spur-system is probably the most successful, all 
things considered. 


The following paper was then read by Mr. Sias: 


THE TREE PEDDLER. 
By A. W. Sias, Rochester. 
Mr. President and Gentlemen of the State Horticultural Society: 


‘When you see him coming, call back your dogs; don’t slam the 
door in his face, for you may entertain an angel unawares.’’ These 
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true words were spoken many years ago before this Society by the late 
Dr. P. A. Jewell, whose eloquent words always carried weight, and 
commanded marked respect and close attention. Mr. Jewell was a 
‘gentleman anda scholar.’’ He had no haughty words of contempt 
for any poor mortal who peddled fora livelihood, whether on foot, or 
with a cart, providing he carried on an honest business. What we 
understand to be a ‘‘ Tree Peddler’ in Minnesota is a man who takes 
a load of trees on a wagon, or some other conveyance, most invari- 
ably from some home nursery, of hardy, well grown plants, and ke 
carries these trees among farmers, who dare not order, owing to hav- 
ing been swindled so often, shows them just what he has got, and 
usually sells as low as the same stock could be purchased at the nur- 
sery. Now I am not aware that I ever peddled a tree in my life—but 
think I have known men in the business, as stated above, that were 
as honest and reliable as any man I ever dealt with. But isit not just 
Larely possible that I was expected to speak of a very distant related an- 
imal species, known as the ‘‘Tree Dealer?’’ Please to excuse me for 
introducing an entirely new subject under the head of the ‘‘Tree 
Peddler.’”’ Now this animal usually known as the ‘‘Southern Tree 
Dealer,’’ is in such marked contrast with the tree peddler that there is 
no danger of mistaking one for the other, no more than there is of 
mistaking a clod-hopper for adude. You may also entertain a regi- 
ment of Southern Tree Dealers without the slightest danger of enter- 
taining an angel unawares. And as President Elliot said in his an- 
nual address a year ago, ‘‘many of them have more cheek than a goy- 
ernment mule.”’ A friend living less than a mile from my place kindly 
handed me the following bill of plants last week that he purchased of 
one of the aforesaid tree dealers last spring, more than half of which 


are now dead: 
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There are two Scotch varieties of weeping elms, the Camperdown 
and Scampston. But what a seamp a man must be to charge two dol- 
lars for a small elm tree. Such a man should be made to scamper 


down and out, in a hurry. 
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Our new law to protect planters against fraud by tree peddlers and 
- dealers is in no sense a nurseryman’s invention. While a very limited 
number spoke against the gross frauds that were continually being 
practised upon the farmers, I am not aware that a single nurseryman 
helped to put the law into its present shape. I[ think they would pre- 
fer free trade with Canada and all other countries, and very much 
regret that the robbery of the ‘‘ tree dealer’’ should have been the 
cause of such a partial and restrictive law. 

I wrote President Patten, of Iowa, if this law would work any 
injury to horticultural pursuits in Iowa, and he replied: ‘‘Yes, it 
cripples small nursery establishments all over the northern half of 
Towa, and lets in the big bugs who can put up the bonds, and drives 
honest competition out of your State, and allows those who can sell 
at home an excuse, and a reasonable one, too, for asking bigger prices 
for their stock. The law was thoroughly canvassed at the last Na- 
tional Nurserymen’s Convention, at Chicago, and thought by a large 
majority of the most intelligent men there to be a clear infringement 
of the inter-state commerce law; and there is no doubt but that if a 
suit was brought under your law, that an association of nurserymen 
would conduet it, and they believe it would be declared unconstitu- 
tional. They regard it as substantially so decided in a decision by the 
United States supreme court, made in Tennessee last fall. Such legis- 
lation will never be tolerated in this country.”’ 

KE. De Bell, president Dakota Horticultural Society, writes under 
date of December 29th: ‘‘In regard to the Minnesota tree law, the 
only objection that might be urged against it is its discrimination 
against nurserymen outside the State of Minnesota. Yet if each State 
had a similar law it might be called an offset. Nursery firms with 
large capital are able to give bonds for a large number of agents, 
while the poor (because honest) nurseryman is excluded. I do not 
know of any way by which this car be avoided. On the whole I think 
the law a most excellent one for Minnesota, but hard on Dakota, until 
we get a similar one, which we shall endeavor to do.’’ Whether the 
law is constitutional or not Iam unable to say. There is a question 
whether or not any State has the right to discriminate in any legiti- 
mate business in favor of residents of its own state as against those 
of other states. A nurseryman in Wisconsin mentions as one of the 
good results of our law restricting ‘‘tree dealers,’ that the better class 
of agents formerly working for ‘‘hefty’’ firms further East and South, 
whose nurseries were as extensive as the poor man’s pasture (viz., 
the whole length of the highway), and existed only on paper—he says 
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they are leaving these thin concerns and seeking nurseries further 
West. Men who want or are compelled to do an honest business, and 
submit to your law. ‘“‘I wish to know the meaning and intent of the 
law. Are you obliged, in case you want to buy a currant or straw- 
berry plant outside of your State, to take out the $2,000 bonds? If 
so, it will seriously interfere with the local trade, and throw it into: 
the hands of the large firms at such prices as they may see fit to ask,. 
shutting out competition from gther States.”’ 

Another letter from one of the foremost horticulturists of Wiscon- 
sin, or the Northwest, either, writes: ‘‘I do wish I was lawyer 
enough to tell you about that law against tree peddlers, but I am no 
lawyer. You must have had it long enough to tell how it works with 
you—whether its prohibitions prohibit or not? The proof of the pud- 
ding is in the eating. Does it so far work well? Does it protect the 
people? You and I would prefer a more educational preventive course 
—but alas! alas! this is ‘fa free country!’’ Evil free; good enslaved. 
* * * Hope you will give full reports of its working as far as tested 
in this winter meeting.”’ 

Chas. Gibb writes under date of January 3d: ‘‘I have read in your 
Minnesota State Horticultural Society Report your recent law regard- 
ing tree peddlers. The law isa hard one, but I must say [ like it, though 
you may find it well to amend it insome way. In former years our trou- 
ble was the,sales of the cull trees at Rochester, N. Y., which were bought 
by agents and sold in the remote parts of the Province. They were 
often labeled according to orders, and gave people the impression that 
they could not grow apple trees. As a protection against this, we, 
together with those of Ontario, asked the government to put on 
more duty. ‘The duty adopted was apple trees, 29; pear and cherry, 
49; and plum 54 each. You ask if your new law is likely to work any 
injury to the provinces. If Ohio, New York and Michigan trees are 
doing harm, surely Ontario trees are also likely todo so. You must 
look to the interests of your State, and you have given us some ideas 
which it might be well for us to consider and.act upon. I am glad the 
Dakota Horticultural Society had a good meeting. Sorry I cannot be 
with you on the seventeenth.”’ 

The Provinces have no grounds for complaint. While the duty on 
trees, as shown by Mr. Gibb, amounts to almost a total prohibition 
on their part, we allow them to ship us plants, trees, shrubs, and vines 
of all kinds, except medicinal seeds not especially enumerated or pro- 
vided in the act last passed. Roots, seed cane and seeds imported by 
the Department of Agriculture or the U. S. Botanical Garden, fruit - 
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plants, tropical and semi-tropical, for the purpose of propagation or 
cultivation. J'ruits, green, ripe, or dried. all duty free with us. 

The Province of Ontario extends down between lakes Huron, Onta- 
rio and Erie to about latitude 42, which gives them a most genial 
climate from which to furnish Minnesota with all the Russian apri- 
cot trees she may need at the low figure of 75 cents each—low consid- 
ering their great bearing qualities in this climate—as we have it from 
a re-lie-able Tree Dealer that some one produced 300 bushels of them 
from a small orchard last year at Brainerd, Minn. There they can 
furnish us with all the following popular plants in our State, viz: 
Paw paw, egg plums, peach, pear, nectarine, Baldwin, Mann apple, 
strawberry tree, blue rose, and blue blazes! all free of duty! Who 
says it is not our duty to avail ourselves of the rare privilege to stock 
up on Ironclads at low figures. Go in grangers, farmers’ alliances, 
and monopolists! 

We happened to have a friend at the nurserymens’ convention in 
Chicago last June, through which we glean the following items: 

Nurserymen here fromall parts of the country, and nearly all disgus- 
ted with the Minnesota tree law. Some twenty or more of them have 
pledged themselves in the sum of $75 each (which amounts to $1,500 
or more) to test the constitutionality of this law, and to secure to all 
the right of equal business privileges. Now, Mr. President, I am no 
lawyer, neither do ] wish to assume the place of both judge and jary 
in regard to this law. I am well aware that all you expected of me was 
to open up the subject for discussion. This I have done as fairly as pos- 
sible, showing the dissatisfaction on the one side and merely touching 
the gross frauds on the other. That we have a legal right to assist the 
tree planter to defend himself against foreign tree impositions no 
sensible person for a moment doubts. On the other hand, if this law 
allows and encourages every farmer in leaving his regular business 
and becoming a Tree Dealer because they can club together and send 
out of the State for what they want without giving bonds, while the 
nurseryman near by has been waiting upon them, and experimenting 
for their good and profit, till he isso poor that no one will sign his 
bonds, ‘‘ must take a back seat.’’ 

Gentlemen, I am inclined to think with Mr. Chas. Gibb, that 
you may find it well to amend it in some way. It does look the least 
bit oppressive to say to a nurseryman that is too poor—as Prest. De 
Bellsays ‘‘ because honest ’’—to procure the bonds, in case, for in- 
stance the poor man thought he mnst have a dozen Jessie strawberry 
plants from Wiconsin—to put him under $2,000 bonds ‘“‘to keep the 
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peace,’ for this small offense does seem rather hard. In conclusion 
(as last years’ wheat crop was a light one) I will suggest to the farm- 
ers who have been so grossly defrauded by Tree Dealers (mind you I 
do not say Tree Peddlers, as they are a far more respectable class) to 
come out as did the patriot of old and say: ‘‘Let the wheat lay and 
rot on the field where it grows, and the reaping of wheat for the reap- 
ing of foes.”’ 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. Pearce moved that the paper be filed for publication, which 
motion was carried. 

Mr. Gould. Mr. President, lam one of the number that opposed 
the enactment of a bill of this charaeter a year ago, and I have not 
changed my mind in that respect as yet; and with all due respect for 
all that was said upon this subject at that time, I must say in all 
candor and sincerity that the whole thing in my opinion is a mistake. 
Without passing any reflections upon the integrity and good inten- 
tions of those who took action in the matter, I would say now, after 
having had some experience in the nursery and tree business—I am 
out of that business at present—that I think there ought to be an 
amendment to that bill. Every tree peddler, every man who offers a 
fruit tree for sale, in connection with the offer should say to the per- 
son to whom he offers the tree that he don’t have any faith in it that 
it will ever bear fruit, as for thirty years the effort to grow fruit has 
proved a failure. I think that is a fact; the trees that survive are 
very few. Of course we don’t expect to raise cherries and peaches, 
nothing of that kind; but apples—I am speaking of the hardiest kind 
of fruit trees—apple trees. And I believe that after this winter of 
1887-8, the trees that will be alive that bear apples will be very few 
and far between. 

Mr. Pearce. They will be good ones, though. Mr. President, when 
this proposed enactment of a law in regard to the sale of nursery 
stock was under consideration, as you remember, I was opposed to it 
all the way through. [tis well known that I don’t believe in peddling 
fruit trees of any description in-Minnesota. I think that after the 
millions of dollars of money that have been wasted in Minnesota, it is 
almost equal to robbery for a man to go out and sell fruit trees in the 
way that they are generally sold, as has been the custom here for at 
least thirty years, to my own personal knowledge. I am perfectly 
willing that everybody who desires should set out fruit trees; that 
.they should be grown everywhere in the State; and if anybody wants 
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to set out fruit trees, let him go to the nurseries and get the trees ata 
reasonable price; thatis where I stand. I am opposed to the tree ped- 
dlers in any shape or form in Minnesota. When it comes to plants, 


it is a different thing. If fruit trees are going to be sold by agents, I ; a 


am in favor of asking the legislature to repeal that law. 

Mr. Harris. Mr. President, I did not oppose the enactment of that 
law, and I do not oppose it now. Mr. Pearce has not made his point, 
or I have not understood him. The law does not prohibit the selling 
of trees. To compel us to send to the nurseries and get them would 
be pretty rough. In regard to this law, we did not expect a perfect 
law. We knew it was very imperfect, but we had to take what we 
could get. I think there can.and should be some amendments made 
to it. [think the legitimate nurserymen, who have a few acres planted 
to a nursery, who are doing an honest business in the State, ought to 
have the right, if they want to obtain a dozen grape vines outside the 
State, to do so. 

Mr. Pearce. In that respect it does not affect the nurserymen in 
this State. 

Mr. Gould. That is the trouble, it does. I claim an honest man 
can’t do business in Minnesota and sell nursery stock, if I understand 
the bill. 

Mr. Harris. I think after the law has been in operation a short 
time we can see where it comes short, and can have it amended. The 
law has worked well in our part of the State. In one instance a party 
took a few orders on Saturday. On Sunday a member of this Society 
happened to be near there, and on Monday morning he went with the 
man who had given the order to see the agent and called for his pa- 
pers, wanted him to show that he had given the bonds up here at the 
capitol. He was selling stock for a firm in St. Paul that don’t own 
any nursery. He could not produce the necessary papers, and they 
gave him just so long a time to get out of town, and he got. There was 
another similar instance in another portion of the county. The party 
was operating who could not show any authority to sell, and he was 
informed that if he took an order in the place he would be prosecuted, 
and he left. So there has been very little of that kind of work done 
in that part of the State. 

I think we should keep the law we have until we have tried it a lit- 
tle more thoroughly. It doesn’t prohibit any man sending where he 
wants to for stock. I think anybody can order stock. The legisla- 
ture has a constitutional right to levy a tax upon every citizen of the 
State to help support the government. It seems to me that it is con- 
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stitutional to put some check upon these scamps who are traveling 
through the country selling worthless nursery stock, for they are 
nothing more nor less than that. They should be made to take out a 
license. Pack peddlers are required to pay a license, and why should 
not the tree peddler ? 

Mr. Dartt. I don’t see as it can make any material difference just 
now whether we are in favor of this law, or opposed to it; it cannot 
be changed before another winter, and I don’t know as there is any 
- use of our taking action in regard to it. We will have plenty of time 
another winter, if we want it changed, io make an effort to get the 
change made. I don’t think f opposed the passage of the resolution 
very much, or said very much in favor of it; but I think I did warn our 
friends to be cautious, and not ask the legislature to pass a law they 
did not want. First, to be sure that they wanted it before they asked 
the legislature to pass it. I did so on the ground that this Society 
ought to know better what the interests of the State required in this 
regard than the legislature. I still think so, but it seems to me as 
good a thing as we can do now is to lay the matter on the table. 

Mr. Thompson. I met one of these tree peddlers in Fayette county, 
Iowa, yesterday, on the train. He had one of your Minnesota licenses 
in Jowa, in our prohibition state. [Laughter.] I thought it was 
queer. He directed me to call on L. L. May whenI came to St. Paul. 
I informed him that we Grundy county farmers were acquainted with 
that name, but I did not know whether his license was good or not; 
we had a ‘‘prohibition law’’ in force, and I thought he would have a 
fine time selling his trees. By the way, this same firm was operating 
in our part of the country quite extensively a year ago last spring, and 
if there was ever a set of farmers defrauded and robbed, it was our 
Grundy county farmers. A year ago this fall there was one set of 
agents of L. L. May, and another set of commission men that repre- 
sented the Chase Nursery, of Rochester, N. Y., that were operating 
there to some extent. They bought their trees of Mr. Speer, of Cedar 
Falls. They got two loads of trees that had been condemned by him, 
and brought them to Grundy county. Some of the trees still had tags 
onthem. On inquiring of the man who drew them down, he said he 
got them where Mr. Speer had piled them up intending to burn them, 
and that they gave him $5 to draw the load of trees to Grundy Center, 
which he did, thinking there was no harm in it; but when he returned 
Mr. Speer discharged him. They had all manner of names for the 
trees which they peddled out to our Grundy county men, but as good 
luck would have it, not more than one in a hundred lived, so they 
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simply lost their time and the money advanced. These are what we. 
call ‘‘pocketbook emptiers’’ and ‘‘scalpers’’ in our part of the country, 
instead of honest nurserymen. We want no tree that has been grown 
east of the Mississippi river for lowa planting. When farmers will 
quit patronizing these traveling agents, take only home-grown stock, 
receive it when it is alive, and take judicious care of it, then there 
will be less complaint than there is now-a-days from worthless trees. 

I had a little bit of experience this sammer. One of your residents 
of this State came down our way, and he was introduced to some of 
my friends. He was no more fit to handle an apple tree than a boy to 
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handle a steamboat. Some of our men in our county bought trees of 


him at big prices; they threw them into the cellar, never covered 
them up, never went to the railroad depot to get them until fifteen 
days after they were brought there. Of course the trees did not 
start the next season. One neighbor who set out the trees used his 
lot for a hog pasture, and because the trees would not stand against 
the hogs and the dry weather, he complained that the trees “‘ went 


dead,’’ and turned around to the agent and wanted to know if he. 


would refill the order. The agent told him he would, and asked him 
what he wanted; opening his canvass he asked him to take his 
choice; he replaced them with Hyslop crabs. Whether he will be 
able to make a good stock-vyard with those or not [ don’t know, but 
he is going to try the experiment. When we have such men as 
those to handle fruit trees it is no wonder we have failures. Until I 
saw these methods pursued I was a little down on the scalpers. 


Mr. Pearce. I would like the Society to take some action, and 


place us before the State in a proper light. This whole thing is a 
slander on this Society. I took advice upon that law from a good 
lawyer, and paid him for it. He told me the law wasn’t worth as 
much as the paper it was written on. It is a mere scarecrow, and I 
would like to have an expression from this Society in regard to its 
amendment or repeal. 

Mr. Gould. Mr. President, I supposed this paper was read with 
the intention of having a general discussion of the subject here. I 
have not pointed out my objections, and will not do soif there is no 
opportunity given for discussion. 

Mr. Underwood. I was about to ask, what are the objections to 
the law? I have failed so far to catch any particular point, or objec- 
tion. I never took any part in framing, or assisting to enact the 
law; I don’t quite see the necessity of it, because I have always been 
‘eonsiderable of a ‘‘free trader,’’ although I have always trained 
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in the Republican ranks. I don’t know that I heard what the objec- 
tions were. Of course, if it is not really lawful, or is unconstitu- 
‘tional, why that is a matter which would bear investigating, and it 
ought to be, perhaps, if it is so considered by those who have given 
it attention; because we do not want, as a Society, to be placed on 
record as assisting to enact a law, or being responsible for a law, 
that really don’t amount to anything. We want to be dignified, and 
to be careful of what we do; but I am perfectly in sympathy with 
the idea that we only want to do what is endorsed by the State Hor- 
ticultural Society. Having asked the legislature to pass such a law, I 
don’t see how anyone is to know whether it is of any account or not 
without making some inquiry; and if there are any of the gentlemen 
present who have been taking notes of the operation of the law, I 
should think for the matter of discussion, inasmuch as that is what 
we are here for, now that the paper has been read, that we ought to 
know what the objections are, so I shall be able to vote and act. 
understandingly in the matter. 

Mr. Dartt. Mr. President, I feel opposed to taking any action on 
this at the present time for the reason that the action will dono good; 
we cannot annul that law; it will stand whatever action we may take, 
and inasmuch as we cannot change it I think it is better for us to say 
nothing about it at present. One gentleman says we want to main- 
tain the dignity of the Society. The question is whether we wont 
maintain its dignity as much by keeping still as we will by showing 
that we have changed our opinion since last winter, unless we have 
changed it for some good reason. If there is any benefit in it asa 
scarecrow let us have the benefit. Butif there is not any benefit in 
it and those who oppose it want to contest it, why they can do so just 
as well asif we passed resolutions in regard to it; our action wont 
make any difference. Let us leave the subject without any expression 
on our part, merely on the ground that the time has not arrived for 
us to give such expression of our views. If we take an expression 
against the law, and say it isn’t good for anything and we don’t want 
it, why then we would want to use all the moral power we have 
against it; but I doubt whether that would not be like boys’ play. 
Now, I think the law has done some good probably, and that it has 
proved not to be a serious hardship to the nurserymen of the State. Of 
course they can’t buy stock to sell again out of the State. So far as 
these apple trees are concerned that my friend wants prohibited en- 
tirely, I don’t believe we want any law for that; I believe that the 


people have made up their minds that there is not much use to \ 
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plant. apple trees. I don’t believe a canvasser could go through the 
country and sell a very great many apple trees at best. I hope there 
won’t be any action taken on this matter only to lay it on the table 
Mr. Gould. Mr. President, and gentlemen of the Horticultural So- 
ciety: There are two objections, to my mind, that are serious ones, 
that are worth considering at any rate; and the very thing that my 
friend Mr. Dartt referred to last was of the number I had in mind. 
It is not supposed that a dealer in this State raises everythingjhe sells; 
as a general thing that is an impossibility. The truth is it is better 
for the nurserymau to buy some of his stock; he knows where to buy 
jt and have it pure and sufficient in every respect for his customer. I 
have been in that position fifteen years or more and have always 
bought more or less stock outside of the State. While I have made 
some mistakes and delivered some things that were not true to name, 


and perhaps things that people had better not bought, still I think I- 


have done about as well as most men engaged in the business 
in Minnesota. I know it has been very convenient tor me to have an 
opportunity to buy outside, and it is the same with others. It is just 
as well for the customer also. The most serious objection, perhaps, 
is that if this thing was carried out fully it would make a monopoly 
of the business; the customer and the farmer would suffer, because 
there would be no competition in the field worthy of the name. Of 
course I care nuthing about that personally as I am not now inter- 
ested in the business; but these are points I wish to make as I see the 
matter in that light. These facts will be conceded by my friend Dartt 
that we can get good stock in Wisconsin, Illinois, and even Ohio and 
New York. I would just as soon have a grape vine grown in Texas 
asin Minnesota, and it will ripen just asearly. I think the same 
would hold good with raspberries and strawberries. I believe this law 
is unconstitutional. I think there was a decision in Texas, ona similar 
law, within a few months past, but this has nothing to do with that. 


We are not supposed as a society to pronounce upon the legality of © 


the act, but I would like to see an expression taken upon it. We 
ought not to be so modest that we cannot acknowledge a mistake we 
have made. [ don’t hold myself responsible one way or the other for 
its passage. and I would like tosee some action taken upon it. 

Mr. Sias. This is what some claim to be class legislation. It seems 
that there should be some way to protect ourselves against these gross 
frauds without casting odium or contempt upon other honest nursery- 
men here in the Northwest. It seems as if this thing was gotten up 


entirely to protect such men as these consummate fools that don’t 
© 
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know any better (up here along the line of the Northern Pacific road) 
than to buy apricots, which Prof. Budd says may do well south of 
parallel 41, and in tropical latitudes. Now, in order to protect such 
men, we put every nurseryman in the Northwest under two thousand 
dollars bonds to keep the ‘‘peace,’’ as someone has it. It seems to me 
we ought to have some way to protect ourselves from these frauds, 
but most of the nurserymen seem to think we have not hit the right 
thing; they do not doubt the honesty and good intentions of the par- 
ties who got up this thing. I haven’t a particle of feeling against 
them; I believe they did it for the best. They supposed they were 
working for the good of the greatest number. But I think with Mr. 
Gibb, of Canada, that the law needs to be amended. 

President Elliot. [I have listened with a good deal of interest to 
what has been said. I suppose if there is any one man in this organi- 
zation that is responsible for the passage of this law, that I have done 
my share. I know I put in considerable work to secure its passage, 
and I know how it was fought in the legislature by the tree men. I 
know from the time we started with it until its final passage, it met 
’ with determined opposition. The law has some features we did not 
attempt to put in it, and they were perhaps put there by the tree men 
themselves. 

Mr. Dartt. To make it odious? 

President Elliot. To make it odious. We were obliged to take 
such a law as we could get. We wanted some barrier put up against 
these wholesale frauds. When a man comes into our country and 
attempts to peddle stock grown in the South and Kast, and says it is 
just as good as Minnesota grown stock, he is stating that which he 
knows to be untrue. Experience here has taught us all that we have 
got to come down to our own home-grown stock if we ever expect to 
raise any fruit. Now, we may have put our foot into it in passing a 
law of this kind, but wnere there is so much squirming among these 
Eastern nurserymen and tree dealers, it shows that it must have hit 
somewhere; it hit a tender spot. 

President Colman, in his address before the Nurseryman’s Associa- 
tion, in 1886, called the attention of nurserymen to the methods prac- 
ticed for the distribution and sale of nursery stock, as not being what 
it ought to be, when the business is conducted upon right and busi- 
ness principles. Andevery time a man that is not interested in some 
way, either in the sale of stock, or a member of a nursery men’s 
association, or something of that kind, if honest to himself and he 
tells his honest convictions, he will tell you that it was for the public 
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good that we had this bill passed. It isn’t to protect the nurserymen, 


or the tree dealer, but to protect the people, who are being 
swindled. 

Now, if there is any possible way to protect the innocent, we ought 
to doit. I have looked upon the methods practiced by some of these 
tree agents with a good deal of disgust. I started in the nursery bus- 
iness at one time, feeling that I could carry on the business honestly 
and in a legitimate way, and feel that between my own conscience 
and my customers that I was doing an honest, upright business. But 
I soon found that if I put an agent in the field I had to theow prin- 
ciple away. There is no man that sends out a tree agent that can gov- 
ern his agents, as a general thing. Where he is selling on commis- 
sion he will sell that which he can sell to the best advantage, it makes 
no difference whether it is a crab apple or a Rhododendron. 

It seems to me it is all boys’ play for us to pass any resolution say- 
ing that we will take back all that has been done in regard to this 
tree bill. As Bro. Dartt says, it will amount to nothing to take any 
action at present. 

Secretary of State Mattson is probably as well posted as any one as 
to the working of the law. He has had considerable correspondence 
with parties in regard to it, and it has added to his official duties in 
having the oversight of this law. He says the workings of it are all 
right. 

So far as the objection as to its constitutionality is concerned, we 
had that passed upon by the attorney general, who gave us his opinion 
that it was all right—that it was constitutional. What the judges 
may decide when they get it into the courts is another question. But 
until it is carried there [ shall consider that it is just as constitutional 
as any law we have. Furthermore, if we have no right to prevent 
these men from coming in here to defraud and cheat and lie to us inno- 
cent grangers, why is it we had an insurance law passed? Outside 
companies sent their agents here to do a dishonest business. Our 
insurance law has been upheld by the courts, I believe, and these for- 
eign agents have been withdrawn from the State, and now insurance 
men are doing a legitimate business. An insurance commissioner is 
appointed to look after ail the insurance business. Why should there 
not be the same propriety in having a wholesome law to prevent nur- 
serymen from defrauding the people? I think if we discuss the thing 
in all its bearing we will find that we want to protect the innocent, 
poor people, and that the men who are making their hundreds of 
thousands of dollars here, selling their nursery stock, are the ones we 
want to guard against. [Applause.] 
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Mr. Thompson. While listening to the remarks, it occurred to me 
that it would be a good way to test the law by each one seeing that it 
is rigidly enforced. You will soon find out whether it is constitu- 
tional or not. Our friend over here says one lawyer told him it 
wasn’t. Lawyers sometimes tell the truth, but to my sad experience 
I know they won’t all the time, so it won't always do to believe what 
they tell you. 

Mr. Pearce. I suppose you consulted one, probably ? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes, and I paid him well for it. 

Mr. Dartt. I call for the question and think we had better dispense 
with further discussion 

Mr. Underwood. I don’t think we want to choke off discussion. 
That is what we are here for; it is one of the things that concerns us, 
and I say let the discussion go on. I have come here to learn something 
about this matter as well as the restof you. Idon’t know whether the 
law has proven to be any damage or detriment to anyone or not. I have 
not thought much about that, asI have been steadily pegging away. Of 
course I wouldn’t like to say that I would continue to support a law 
that ought to be amended; and when the proper time comes, to amend 
it would be all right. Now, we had our committee of this Society get 
up this law and frame the bill, and I have no doubt it was done under 
the best of counsel and advice; and we don’t want to be like children 
about this thing. It is all right to discuss it and to be sure that we 
are right. J don’t care anything about these eastern nurserymen if 
they do squeal about it in their conventions. They may think they 
have the right to come in here and repudiate it if they want to, as be- 
ing unconstitutional; but they will never do any such thing, because 
they have plenty of men and can put, their agents in the field, and will 
do so if they want to. Personally I don’t think I would have had any 
such law—just personally—just consulting my own personal relations. 
I know this: that there is that cousin of mine who knows we are in the 
nursery business, and that all he has to do is to let us know what se- 
lection of stock is wanted, that when an agent comes along he will 
pay $3 for a worthless plant that would never grow anyway if set 
out. But what is the use, you might legislate till doomsday and you. 
never would break that cousin of mine; he would still continue to pay 
the $3 for nothing. You must educate the people if you want to get 
them to avoid these frauds; but if you can protect them by law of 
course it is all right. 

Mr. Dartt. If there are any real objections to the law it will be 
time enough to have them presented another winter, and then to have 
the law amended. 
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President Elliot. You are connected with the Lake City Nurseries, 
Mr.Underwood. In the’working of the law has it been any detri- 
ment to your business ? 

Mr. Underwood. I can’t say that it has. Of course I havn’t so much 
charge of the sales department, [am interested in the production; but I 
have not heard that it caused any detriment at all. In fact I would not 
have known there was any law of the kind so far as it has affected 
our business; we can’t see that it makes any difference. Those gen- 
tlemen that talk against the law must do the talking. Still they will 
abide by the law I think. [could not say it has been any detriment 
to us, no, sir. 

President Elliot. In my relation to this Society, as president, I have 
heard of nocomplaints further than one or two inquries in regard to 
certain concerns in this city, as to whether they were doing a legiti- 
mate business. I looked the matter up and decided that they were so 
reported; further than that I have heard no complaints at all. Last 
year there were many complaints. A notice was published in the 
Farm, Stock and Home last spring, requesting parties having com- 
plaints to make them known and they would be properly looked into; 
but we havn’t heardof one complaint outside of those that come from 
nurserymen and agents outside, that wished to come in and dispose of 
their stock. 

Mr. Underwood. Don’t you understand that they can come if 
they want to? 

Mr. Gould. Can’t a nurseryman in this State send outside and get 
any Jessie strawberry plants and sell them here without laying him- 
self liable to prosecution ? . 

Mr. Dartt. He can if he will set them out and grow them an hour 
—he can take them up and sell them. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Latham. Is that the way you do? 

Mr. Gould. That is the difficulty. I am afraid it will make some 
of our people dishonest. 

President Elliot. I pity the dishonesty with that class of people! 

Mr. Latham. Mr. President, [ understand the matter is still under 
discussion. There are a class of laws in force in Canada and Manitoba 
that are sometimes called paternal laws. It is taken for granted that 
the citizen is entitled to protection from the government. It is the 
same with the law we are talking about. There are quite a number 
of laws on our statute book of this nature, as for instance the law 
with regard to manufactured butter and the adulteration of milk, 
which are just getting into force, the insurance law, etc. The tend- — 
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ency is to increase the number of these laws, and to throw protection 
around the general public. I think that is legislation in the right 
direction. I know many think that every individual ought to go it ° 
alone, but if our law could be amended somewhat it might be better; 
of course it is imposssble to do that before next winter. It seems to 
me we cannot change the law now. We don’t know now how itis going 
to work, and if all we want to do is to amend it to make it better, we 
had better take no action at this meeting. 

Mr. Pearce. I think there are a good many improvements we can 
make. I didn’t know but we might get ourselves into trouble. I 
went over to St. Paul. I have a brother there that has been in the 
law business for a good many years, and he looked this matter up 
carefully, and told me that any nurseryman could buy and sell and 
use, so far as the law was concerned; if anybody was a mind to con- 
test it, which they would, it would be set aside. Now, on thestrength 
of that, I bought rose bushes. 

Mr. Latham. Let’s send him up. [Laughter.] 

President Elliot. This law was not intended to prevent a man from 
selling stock and conducting a legitimate and honest business. I 
know the law has met with opposition; it has, certainly. So it was 
in regard to our insurance commissioner. Men that were doing an 
honest business were protected as well after the passage of the law. 
It was only those that were committing fraud that needed to be sup- 
pressed. You will find by reading this law carefully that the object 
_is simply to prevent fraud; it is right there in a nut shell. 

Mr. Gould. It seems to me there is great danger of innocent dealers 
being prosecuted for damages; there certainly is. 

President Elliot. Notif they are honest. 

Mr. Gould. I claim to be just as honest as other persons, yet I had 
a claim brought against me of $10,000, and if I had not defended 
myself I would have lost it, and I was not to blame atall; it was clear 
malice. Here isa case: Friend Pearce has admitted that he has 
transgressed this law. Suppose I get into a quarrel with him, and I 
take advantage of this. It seems to me there is a weak point in the 
bill. I wouldn’t go into the nursery business with that law standing 
there, because I know I couldn’t go into it and do a decent business 
and be restrained; and these gentlemen won’t be. 

Mr. Sias. I haven’t a particle of doubt about the good intention 
of this law, and never had. But it reminds me of a certain party 
that I knew about in New England, a sort of bully, who lost some 
property; he traced the matter up and came to the conclusion that 
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the man who stole the property was one of seven men that he knew, 
and he said he was going to whip the seven meu in order to be sure 
and find the right one. That is about the way with this law; they 
calculate to whip every man in the Northwest for the sake of whip- 
ping the right man. It seems to me there ought to be some other 
way to get at it. I am just as much in favor of punishing these fel- 
lows as any of the rest of you. 

Mr. Dartt. Mr. President, there seems to be no doubt as to the 
intention of the law. It was intended for the punishment of crimi- 
nals. The question comes up, what does it do? It is not what is the 
intention of the law, but what it does itself. I have read it carefully, 
and I claim that any man that ships in any article of nursery stock and 
sells it without first growing it himself, or giving his bonds, is liable 
to pay afine. That is the straight reading of the law. If this was 
not so we could bring in foreign stock and sell it, as May & Co. did; 
but it was to hit just such cases exactly. You may say that if Bro. 
Pearce wants to import a few plants hecan doit. But if he can, why 
cannot Mr. May? Laws are made that way. I claim the law as it 
stands hits those it was not intended to, but I don’t believe our dis- 
cussing it to-night will be productive of any good; we might better 
leave it just as it is. 

Secretary Hillman. At the annual meeting of the Society one year 
ago, the committee of five, which had this matter under consideration, 
reported recommending unanimously in favor of the enactment of a 
law to prevent frauds in the sale of nursery stock. The legislative 
committee was expected to prepare a bill and to obtain its passage in 
the legislature. The one prepared was introduced in the Senate, and 
was afterwards very carefully considered by the judiciary committees 
of both houses, and approved so far as its constitutionality was con- 
cerned, The object of the law was simply to prevent the practice of 
fraud, and in procuring its passage the committee simply followed the 
instructions of the Society. ) 

President Elliot. I would like some expression as to whether there 
is any need of the law.” 

Mr. Latham. I move as the sense of this Society, that some law is 
needed for the protection of the poor from fraud and misrepresenta- 
tion in the sale of nursery stock. 

Mr. Underwood. I think that hardly covers the ground. Wehave 
got the law, and why should we pass such a resolution when we 
already have it? As long as we have it, I think we want to pass a 
resolution endorsing the action of the legislative committee in secur- 
ing the law that we already haye. 7 
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Mr. Harris. [I would like to see that motion of Mr. Underwood’s 
carried. This law was passed in the interest of the agricultural por- 
tion of this State, and if we simply turn around and ask to have it 
repealed without giving it a fair test, it seems to me they will have no 
further confidence in us 

Mr. Underwood. I make that motion. If we see after studying 
the workings of the law that it is not what is desired, why then we 
can recommend that it be amended so and so. But for us to take any 
other action than that, it seems to me would be out of place, really. 
And I would like to say, now that we have had a legislative commit- 
tee appointed, in whom [ have confidence to believe that they did the 
best they could. The judiciary committees in the legislature consid- 
ered the matter, and a prominent lawyer of St. Paul appeared before 
one of the committees in opposition to the bill; and since both bodies 
of the legislature have passed upon it, and it has been only about a 
year since the measure was passed, I say —while I don’t see any need 
of the law, believing that every tub ought to stand on its own bottom, 
and that people ought to be intelligent enough when they buy any- 
thing to know what they are buying; still [ am in favor now of en- 
dorsing the action of that committee, and thus showing our confi- 
dence in them in what has been done. If it ought to be amended, it 
should not prevent endorsing the action of the committee. 

Mr. Nobles. I second the motion, but I object to the amendment. 

President Elliot. I understand the amendment goes further than 
the motion of Mr. Latham, and endorses the law. 

Mr. Gould. I want to offer an amendment to the amendment, in 
order to protect my friend Pearce and others. [am candid in think- 
ing the nurserymen of the State should be protected; outside of the 
State I don’t see anything wrong. 

President Elliot. They are protected in this way, that if they go 
and file their bond they have a right to buy and ship as much as they 
have a mind to. 

Mr. Harris. I suppose the filing of one bond is all that is necessary 
in order to conduct the business according to the requirements of the 
the law. 

Mr. Underwood. I hope we shall have confidence enough in our 
committee to endorse their action. Because a few nurserymen down 
east have made a howl that should make no difference. And because 
some of our small fruit growers object to it is no good reason for 
refusal to do this; the simple matter of paying a couple of dollars for 
filing the bonds required, is a small matter, and it would have fixed 
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the matter all up and given them the right to ship in all the peach 
trees and high priced strawberry plants desired, and in the first sale 
they would have got it all back. It reminds me of the druggist telling 
what the profits of the drug business are. He said a boy came in and or- 
dered asmall prescription and he told him it would be fifteen cents. The 
boy handed him five cents. Supposing he misundestood him as he did 
up the package he said ‘‘fifteen cents.’’ ‘‘Yes,’’ said the boy, and took 
the bundle and started off—it was ail the boy had. As he closed the 
door said the drug man ‘‘ Well, go to thunder, [ made three cents off 
him anyway.’’ [Laughter.] So yousee you can get your money back; 
just file your bond and the first bill of Jessie strawberries you sell 
you get the meney back! The question now is whether we shall en- 
dorse the action of this committee Another year if you wish to get 
up some amendment to the law it will be all right. 

Mr. Pearce. I think friend Underwood is all wrong. That bill 
was not passed upon by the Society. It was fixed up by the legis- 
lature. 

President Elliot. The Society took action on the matter and 
instructed the committee to get such legislation as they thought the 
Society wanted; they did the best they could. 

Mr. Pearce. We admit youdid nobly; we didn’t have any idea you 
would get anything at all. 

Mr. Latham. But you see they did. 

President Elliot. You should not have appointed the committee 
and given them instructions what to do, if you did not wish any action 
taken, 

Mr. Pearce. The bill that was wanted was not the kind of one that 
was passed by the legislature. 

Mr. Dartt. Mr. President, [ have been opposed to any kind of 
action. Now this resolution contemplates action, and means that we 
endorse the law. If we are committing ourselves for or against the 
law, I want to go against any action. I don’t think we need to take 
any action until next year, and then we will decide. If we don’t want 
to approve of it, it seems to me we want to vote in opposition to this 
resolution. 

Mr. Pearce moved to lay the motion on the table. Lost, by a vote 
of eight to seven, several members not voting. The motion of Mr. 
Underwood was then carried. 

On motion of Mr. Harris, the meeting adjourned till Wednesday 
morning. 


MORNING SESSION. 


Sreconp Day, WEDNESDAY, JAN. 18, 1888. 


The meeting was called to order at 9 o’clock, by President Elliot. 
The first thing on the program was the report of the seedling com- 
mission. 


REPORT ON SEEDLING FRUITS. 
By J. S. Harris, La Crescent. 


Mr. President and Members of the Minnesota State Horticultural 

Society : 

I fully realize the importance of the work of the seedling commit- 
tee, and only regret that I am not able to make it more effective. 

The season was most unfavorable for the prosecutiou of our work, 
owing to the shortness of the fruit crop, which was probably caused 
by the severity of two or three previous winters, unfavorable condi- 
tions of the weather in the season of blossoming, and the severity of 
the drouth that prevailed during much of the summer. 

With the exception of one single locality, I found that even the 
Siberian and Duchess were not carrying the usual quantity of fruit, 
and numbers of trees that bore well in 1886 had scarcely a specimen 
in 1887. 


IN WISCONSIN. 


On the twentieth and twenty-first of July I visited the Russian 
orchards of A. J. Tuttle, and others, at Baraboo, Wis. There I found 
the Duchess, Tetofsky, and about twenty of the newer varieties of 
Russians, fruiting quite liberally. Mr. Tuttle’s orchard of new Rus- 
Sians contains over sixty varieties, and about half of them appear to 
be as hardy as the Duchess, about the same proportion of them are 
strong, thrifty growers, and comparatively free from blight. Blight 
was prevailing to an unusnal extent in that vicinity, and the Duchess 
and Tetofsky were suffering about as badly as I had ever seen the 
Siberians, and Mr. Tuttle’s old orchard of the hardiest American 
variety was about ruined by it. There was, however, but very little- 
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of it in the orchard set exclusively to the new Russians, and that was — 
confined chiefly to varieties of the Alexander type The following 
varieties were well loaded with fruit, and impressed me as being the 
most valuable: Hibernal, Glass Green, Juicy White, Red Wine, Gar- 
den Apple, Blue and Yellow Anis, Charlotenthaler, Early Cham- 
pagne, Yellow Transparent, Trees of Lord’s Apple, and Repka, Beau- 
tiful Aread, Raspberry, Summer Lowiand, and some others, Were fine 
trees, but were bearing poorly. 

The Hibernal is perhaps the best tree of all, a free and regular 
bearer of large, fair fruit. The season is late autumn and early win- 
ter use, cooking, and for that purpose it is excellent. The Red Wine 
is a splendid tree, fruit medium, very beautiful, but quite acid; season 
rather earlier than Duchess. Glass Green resemble the Duchess in 
tree, and fruit not quite as acid. The Garden Apple is sweet, or nearly 
so, and apparently a very hardy tree; season early autumn. The trees 
of Early Champagne were bearing to their fullest capacity. Mr. Tuttle 
informs me they are annual bearers. The trees appear hardy on his 


_ grounds. If it should prove adapted to Minnesota it will become our 


most popular summer fruit. In size it is below medium, quality very 
fair, is as productive as any of the crabs, and it ripens up gradually, 
so that it is in season from July to September. 

In an orchard near by we saw trees of the Antonovka in full bear- 
ing, and apparently sound. These trees are among the best growers 
of the Russians. The fruit was larger than we expected to see it at 
this season of the year. Prof. Budd speaks of it as the king apple of 
Central Russia, and a good keeper. We trust that it will be widely 
tested in this State. The varieties of the Anis tamily are doubtless 
hardy, and the fruit of the Yellow Anis, the only variety we have 
sampled (and which, by the way, was not a yellow apple), is of prime 
quality. Season same as the Wealthy. 

We here saw the Lucretia dewberry in bearing, and we were much 
pleased with it. 


IN NOBLES COUNTY. 


On the 27th and 28th of July A. W. Sias and myself made a visit 
to the orchard and gardens of H. J. Ludlow, at Worthington, and we 
were agreeably surprised to find there the most fruitful orchard we 
had seen in the State this season. 

We found this thrifty young orchard looking fully as well as when 
we visited it last year, and fruiting to its fullest capacity, and never 


in any locality have we seen the Tetofsky doing so well. The bear- 
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ing varieties are chiefly Duchess, 'Tetofsky, Wealthy, and some seed- 
ling varieties and Siberians and their hybrids. We estimated the 
crop at two hundred and fifty bushels of the larger apples, and nearly 
-as many Siberians. The orchard is situated about thirty rods south 
of Lake Okabena, and is protected on the west by a willow wind- 
break, about two hundred feet distant. A windbreak nearer than 

that to an orchard would prove disastrous, owing to the tendency of 
the snows to lodge inside of it in huge drifts. 

Our objective point was the Okabena seedling tree, upon which we 
reported at the last winter’s meeting. The tree passed through last 
winter without any perceptible injury, and was now carrying a fair 
crop of most beautifulfruit. It has not been tested elsewhere, but if 
it proves as hardy in other localities as here, and has the constitution 
to resist blight, it will prove of immense value to the Northwest. 

We discovered another seedling in this orchard having the same 
origin, which seems to be equally as hardy as tle Okabena. and is 
believed to be a longer keeper. The fruit is just the right size for 
desert and retailing, beautiful as a coy maiden, and of excellent qual- 
ity, an agreeable sub-acid. These trees are true Minnesota seedlings, 
and probably seedlings of the Duchess and Wealthy, more beautiful 
in appearance and better in quality than either; are they not a 
‘rainbow of promise ’’ for the future of apple culture in this State? 
Will they not encourage us to save the seeds of the hardiest and best 
fruit raised in our own State, plant and raise trees, saving only the 
best, continuing to do so until we have reached the climax of our 
proudest hopes ? 

These fruits were afterward shown at the Southern Minnesota and 
State Fairs, and greatly admired by all who saw them; and the lat- 
ter were awarded the first prize over the Wealthy as being the best 
seedling apple grown in the State, and very appropriately named 


”? 


** Daisy. 


IN COTTONWOOD COUNTY. 


We made our next stop at Mountain Lake. The people here are 
largely Russian Mennonites, and there is an air of neatness and 
thrift about their homes that we seldom see in a newly settled 
country. Thrifty groves and rows of forest trees surround their 
dwellings, and they are given thorough cultivation and kept as neatly 
as the best public gardens. These people ure great lovers of fruit, 
and several of them brought with them from their native country 
seeds and trees, of apple, near, plum and cherry Thus far they have 
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not met with much success, and it is not to’ be wondered at, as 
many of them came from a portion of Russia where the climate is 
similar to Southern Iowa and Nebraska. 

The cherry trees have fruited, and are. said to be hardy and fine; 
some of the seedling pears aad plums look promising. The deep snow 
of last winter was very disastrous for them. Snow drifts formed 
inside the shelter belts to a depth of ten to fifteen feet, and as it set- 
tled away in the spring crushed the trees to the ground or denuded 
them of their branches. Otherwise, I think we should have been re- 
warded with the sight of some fruit. 

Important lessons can be learned here in regard to windbreaks and 
shelter belts. Hvidently the outer rows should be placed two hund- 
red feet or more from the orchard, and if more shelter is needed alow 
belt of mulberry, or some other shruh, might be set say sixiy feet out- 
side the fruit trees. 

Some attention is being given to the cultivation of grapes, and two 
hundred bearing vines seen on the place of Peter Goertz convince us” 
that they may be successfully grown here when properly managed. 

Our next stop was at the place of Dewain Cook, about fourteen 
miles northwest of Windom, the object being to examine his hardy 
dewhberry. It is evidently a variety of Rubus Canadensis, and appears 
to be more shrubby and less trailing than the varieties found native 
in the eastern part of the State, or the Lucretia or the Bartlett. It 
may be identica] with a variety that in former years was found grow- 
ing at St. Anthony. 

With Mr. Cook this plant is enormously productive, and a large 
portion of the berries are perfectly filled, which would indicate that it 
is a strong staminate; it may prove valuable for fertilizing the Bartlett 
and other shy fruiters. We found the fruit about the size of Stone’s 
hardy blackberry, but Mr. Cook is growing them without any thin- 
ing or pruning, and the fruit would probably be much larger if greater 
pains were taken with the pruning and cultivation. The quality of 
the fruit is very good. They are growing upon a deep, rich, prairie 
soil, and if they succeed as well in other localities and soils will prove 
a most valuable addition to our list of small fruits for farmers. We 
have taken steps to have them tested in other localities, and expect 
that another season we shall know more about them. 

Mr. Cook has a great variety of trees and plants on trial, and we 
shall watch the result of his experiments with great interest With 
a few such men in every county in the State our perplexing fruit ques- 
tion would soon be settled. 
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On returning to Windom we stopped for an hour at the place of Joe 
Wood, distant about four or five miles from the above named; place. 
_ He is quite enthusiastic on the fruit question, and showed us some 

promising seedling varieties of raspberries, gooseberries and grapes of 
his own raising; also a tree of the Russian mulberry bearing fruit as 
large as the Ancient Briton blackberry. 

We noticed that forestry plantations and windbreaks are receiving 
considerable attention among the Mennonites in this county, as well as 
other parties who design to make this their permanent home, that 
they are doing fairly well, making a good season’s growth, except in 
some instances where they have received serious damage from insects. 

The willow worm and cottonwood tree beetle are increasing at an 
alarming extent, and it does seem that if our legislature felt any in- 
terest in the future welfare of the people of this State they would take 
some steps towards making investigations in this matter. Your 
committee suggest that our Society petition the Department of Agri- 
culture at Washington to give this matter their early attention. 


IN RICE COUNTY. 


On the fourteenth of October Mr. Sias and myself paid a visit to 
the Peerless apple tree, standing on the farm of J. G. Miller, of Rice 
county, about eleven miles southeast of Faribault. We learn that the 
tree is seventeen years old, and was raised from seed of the Duchess 
of Oldenburgh, saved from fruit raised upon a farm about one mile 
west of where the tree now stands, In the orchard from which the seed 
was taken there was growing in proximity to the Duchess, bearing 
trees of the Golden Russet and Talman Sweet. The Peerless proved 
to be the hardiest and best of a batch of seedlings raised by Mr. Mil- 
ler, eight of which fruited and specimens of the fruit were exhibited 
at the State Fair about ten years since. I remember at that time I 
was favorably impressed with the appearanse of these seedlings, and 
pronounced most of them of a quality superior to the Duchess, and 
thought some of them would prove better keepers. There are now 
but three of these seedling trees left. Two of them do not appear to 
be as hardy as the Peerless, and are but little if any better in quality, 
or later in season, than the Duchess. 

The Peerless has successfully endured three of the most trying win- 
ters known in Minnesota, and is still in very good condition, but per- 
haps not quite up to the Duchess of the same age, although it is a 
larger tree. It has lived to see two generations of what are termed 
‘“‘Tron Clads,’’ including the Wealthy, totally annihilated, and Mr. 
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Fuller says has been the most profitable tree in his orchard. It is a 
vigorous, medium, upright grower; the trunk is about ten inches in 
diameter; it is about four feet from the ground to the first branches. 
It is growing upon the north side of a belt of willows, but much too 
close to them for the best results. 

Mr. Fuller has had about one hundred and fifty trees of different 
varieties in his orchard, all of which have killed out except the Duch- 
ess, a few varieties of Siberians and these seedlings. This tree was 
not fruiting this year. In size it is about like the Duchess, and the 
season is said to be from December to March. He has quite a number 
of young trees raised from seed of the Peerless, several of which look 
very promising. He also has several trees from seed of Transcendent 
Crab that are free from blight, and one of them is the most beautiful 
and hardy looking tree we ever saw. The fruit is larger than the 
Transcendent, keeps a month later, and is said to be of better 
quality. 

. We left his place chanting to ourselves the old song so often sung 
by the late and venerable Marshall P. Wilder— 


‘* Pjant the best seeds of all your best fruit, 
Good fruits to raise that some lands may suit ; 

Fruits which shall live, their blessings to shed 
On millions of souls when you are dead, 

Plant, plant your best seeds, no longer doubt 
The beantiful fruits you may create ; 

Fruit which, perhaps, your name may enshrine 
In emblems of beauty and life to shine.”’ 


We have learned of some other seedlings of’ promise, but the in- 
formation came 00 late to pay them a visit. One is at or near Kas- 
son, Dodge county. It is reported to be a seedling from the Duchess, 
from twelve to fifteen years old, having thus far withstood the win- 
ters better than the Duchess. The fruit is about the size of an orange, 
of good color and flavor; season about January. We understand it 
was on exhibition at the Southern Minnesota Fair, and trust that Mr. 
Sias will give us a further report on its merits. = | 

The seedling of Jacob Kline, of Houston county, is reported as still 
healthy, and having produced a liberal crop of fruit during the past. 
season. 

It is reported that R. D. Frost, of Madison, Wis., has a seedling 
tree that bore twenty-five bushels of apples in 1886, and that scions- 
could be procured of him for testing at our experimental stations. 

The Cheney plum, a native variety found in Vernon county, Wis., 


/ 
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is gaining in favor. It is early, productive, and larger than the De 
Soto. I have the promise of scions for the use of our experimental 
stations. 

So far as the behavior of the newer Russians is concerned in this 
State, we have been able to add but little to our previous knowledge. 

We had hoped to get some valuable points from the Russian trees 
in the orchard and nursery upon the State Experimental Farm. We 
did go there to see them dug, and to give each number a careful and 
thorough examination, and to take copious notes of their behavior as 
nursery trees, the character of the foliage, etc., but were unfortunate 


in finding Prof. Porter absent from home. All of which is respect- 
fully submitted. 


REPORT ON SEEDLING FRUITS. 
By A. WU’, Sias, Rochester. 


Your committee are not content, in the second year of their ser- 
vice, to add nothing interesting or valuable to their report. Our first 
year was of necessity spent in reconnoitering the extensive field before 
us, and all that we had time and means to do was to report on a few 
what we considered to be the most worthy trees and fruits. That we 
have failed to find all the best varieties in the great field before us, is 
more than likely. We advertised through the press for all those hay- 
ing choice new fruits to inform us that we might examine and re- 
port upon them. But very little attention has been given to this call, 
and that accounts in a measure for the brevity and lack of informa- 
tion of the present report. 

The first thing, perhaps, worthy of note for our report was during 
the summer meeting of the Olmsted County Horticultural Society; 
held June 11th, where the first exhibit of the famous Jessie straw- 
berry was made to a Minnesota audience. These berries were so large 
that they were eaten as you eat iarge apples, by biting off the sides 
first. Some of the far-seeing ones present said they would take sume 
home and plant the seeds from them. Your committee saw at a 
glance that that was the most sensible speech made during the session. 
And after they had all finished their bountiful feast and taken what 
they pleased to plant, your reporter carefully gathered up the frag- 
ments, and the result was in the fall he was able to show, and did ex- 
hibit to T. T. Lyon, of Michigan, and other noted horticulturists, 
some five hundred plants of little baby Jessies as fine as F.W. Louden 
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or any other expert would care to look upon. We mention this not in a 
braggadocio spirit, but rather as an example of what others should 
do for the improvement of our best fruits. I say best because Mr. 
Louden has fairly demonstrated the truth of what A. J. Downing ut- 
tered over forty years ago, viz: ‘‘ Once in the posession of a variety 
which has moved out of the natural into a more domesticated form, 
we have in our hands the best material for the improving process, 
The fixed original habit of the species is broken in upon, and this va- 
riety which we have created, has always afterward some tendencies to 
make further departure from the original form.’’ 

Mr. Loudon took the Sharpless, and some others of the largest es: 
finest known varieties and crossed them. The result has been the 
largest and finest berries known to civilized man. 


IN BLUE EARTH COUNTY. 


July 26th, in company with Mr. Harris, we left Rochester for vari- 
ous points in the southwestern part of the State. Our first regular 
visit was Mankato, a flourishing town on the Minnesota river. We 
have been wondering for years why Mankato made so little noise in 
the horticultural world, and we are reminded again that ‘* still waters 
run deep’’ Nature has done her part, in my humble opinion, to 
make Mankato the garden of the State for all horticultural products 
at all adapted to any part of her large domain. My acquainance with 
Mankato’s horticulturists is extremely limited, but that there is leaven 
there that will soon ferment the whole mass, I am quite hopeful. 

J. H. Vandervort writes Jan. 9, 1888: ‘‘ Horticulturists of Minne- 
sota, who have so many difficulties to overcome, will find that there is 
strength both in union and communion.’’ The Mankato people will 
yet discover the wisdom in this remark from one of her leading horti- 
culturists, and organize a local society there that will cause other parts 
of the State to look well to their laurels. 


IN NOBLES COUNTY. 


Mr. Harris will no doubt tell you of the many good things we saw 
at Mankato, so I will pass on to Worthington, a beautiful prairie 
town near Lake Okabena. Our principal object here was to inspect 
the choice seedlings of J. H. Ludlow. He has here one of the best 
bearing orchards in the State. We found Mr. Ludlow hauling off 
apples to market by the wagon load, and we estimated that there was 
still over two hundred bushels on the trees. I wis astonished, and 
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immediately donned my thinking cap and inquired if we had been 


traveling east for the last day or two? When answered in the nega-— 


tive, I exclaimed: ‘‘ But I was told that apple trees would not produce 
apples as far to the westward as this: how is it?”’ I refer you to Mr. 
_ Ludlow. 

Will leave the particulars of this pleasant visit with Mr. Harris, 
who gave you such an accurate account of the situation in our Jast 
annual report. Will say, however, that Mr Ludlow’s seedlings, viz: 
The Okabena, Daisy and Wax, surpassed my anticipations. They 
were all exhibited at our fair at Rochester last September, and took 
the first prize as the best collection of seedlings. How these varie- 
ties will behave when removed north from the south border of the 
State, and from Lake Okabena, this deponent saith not, but they are 
well worthy of trial. 

It is not improbable, we think, that the Daisy should prove the 


most valuable; it is the best keeper, and carried the most fruit the 
present season. 


IN COTTONWOOD COUNTY. 


Windom was our next objective point. Here Mr. Dewain Cook 
met us and piloted us out some fourteen miles across the prairies to 

his well cultivated little farm, where flourishes in lavish abundance 
~ the Cook’s Hardy Dewberry, which, I think, he prefers to designate 
the ‘Windom Dewberry.” How this plant will succeed on heavy 
clay soil, or timber land, we cannot say; but for the prairies, similar 
to that of Mr. Cook’s, I very much doubt if it has an equal as to 
quality. I must say that it fitted my mouth so nicely that I soon 
became too full for criticism. At the time Mr. Cook brought this 
dewberry into notice, many planters had become discouraged in 
regard to blackberry culture, but it does appear as though this enor- 
mously productive variety must go a long way towards restoring con- 
fidence again. 

Mr. Cook introduced us to some of the leading gardeners among the 
Mennonites and we endeavored to glean something new and valua- 
ble, if possible, in regard to the much talked of mulberry, and other 
plants peculiar to the Mennonites Wecame to the conclusion that 
to buy Russian mulberry plants there, even at the low price of $4 per 
one hundred (as we had done several years ago), would be a losing 
game, as it would be like a man’s buying common seedling apple 
stocks for an orchard, as he would not stand a ghost of a chance to 
get a single tree of good repute. We found one man there who said 
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he had a mulberry among his seedlings that was of good size and qual- 
ity. The tree looked hardy, and he had it layered, and promised us a 
sprout from it, which we expect to receive next spring. In this way, 
by careful selections from thousands of bearing trees, and then plant- 
ing seeds from these again, in time we shall no doubt produce a large, 
fine mulberry, like the Downing Ever-bearing. 

We found some of the Mennonites weil up in grape culture, small 
fruits and vegetables. 


IN DODGE COUNTY. 


Next visited C. H. Pond and Alexander Houston, of Kassou, Dodge 
county. Mr. Houston has a seedling of the Duchess some fourteen 
years old. The seed was planted by Charles Gove, a former owner of 
the farm. The fruit is thought to be superior to the Duchess in qual- 
ity, and a better keeper; cannot say just how long it will keep. Mr. 
C. H. Pond, if not the principal fruit grower in Dodge county, is fast 
tending that way. He has a native plum grove that produces a large 
amount of very fine fruit, perhaps fully up to the De Soto, Rolling 
Stone, and other cultivated varieties. « 


IN RICE COUNTY. 


October 14th we visit the Peerless apple tree in Rice county. We 
first called on O. F. Brand, to have him show us the way, but he was 
out of town, and we had to find our way the best we could. J. G. 
Miller, the owner of the tree, gave us the following history of the 
Peerless: ‘‘Seedling of the Duchess; age, seventeen or eighteen 
years; has been transplanted once; stands on a common clay soil, 
with a row of willows on each side; its season is from about the first 
of November to the first of January.’’ Mr. Brand has got all the 
sions so far. It has borne eight or ten bushels in one season, and the 
average about four to six bushels a year We found other promising 
seedlings in this orchard, and Mr. Miller is to be congratulated for his 
success in growing seedlings. But I will not weary you further, as 
our chairman will doubtless give you a detailed report of the many 
good things found at J. G. Miller’s. 
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REPORT ON SEEDLING FRUITS. 
By G. W. Fuller, Litchfield. 


I have visited the two seedlings referred to in my report last year, 
that of Mr. Mills in Greenleaf, and of Mr. Baldwin in Cedar Mills. 
The trees bore but little fruit. Two apples from the Mills seedling 
kept in my cellar until a few days since The Mills seedling usually 
keep but a short time. 

I put in grafts from both these trees last spring, and, after a few 
years, shall be able to say more certainly what they will do. 

Iam inclined to think we cannot decide on the real value of a seed- 
ling, until we have tried it by growing grafts. 

I have had no opportunity to act with the other members of the 
committee. 


G. W. FuLier. 
LITCHFIELD, Jan. 17, 1888. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. Dartt. I would like to inquire of Mr. Sias on which side he 
found the windbreak, when visiting the Peerless? 

Mr. Sias_ I noticed when visiting the tree that the orchard was 
protected from all sides. 

Mr. Brand. Mr. President, [ want to correct one or two errors in 
the description of the Peerless apple. In reference to the age of the 
tree, your committee took some facts from Mr. Miller’s memory; I 
have something more substantial than that. In 1875 I made a plat 
of the orchard and a record of it, and numbered every tree. At that 
time, as he told me, the trees were six years old past, and I was of the 
opinion they were a year older still; he stated that they were grown 
from seeds of apples raised in 1867, as that was the year he had a 
large crop of apples, in another orchard, which I found confirmed by 
reference to the files of the Faribault Republican. He got his seeds 
from that orchard. 

With reference to the condition of the tree as compared with 
the Duchess, I would state that in the year 1868 I sold Mr. Miller 
thirty Duchess trees, nearly all of which came into bearing, but they 
have all killed out except four or five which still remain of the origi- 
nal thirty set in the spring of 1869. He has planted a good many 
since, but the Peerless has produced twice as much fruit as any 
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Duchess of the same age, and its last crops have been its largest ones. 
The last crop it bore was between ten and eleven bushels, and the 
crop in 1884 was nine bushels. The Wealthys in the orchard have all 
killed out. [I simply made these remarks because I made a statement 
last winter which did not appear in the record. 

Col. D. A. Robertson, of St. Paul, was here introduced as the first 
president of the Society, he was asked to come forward, at the same 
time being greeted with applause. 

Mr. Sias. Just a word in regard to the age of the Peerless apple I 
have no doubt Mr. Brand is correct about its age. I have Duchess 
trees on my place that are twenty-three years old, and this Peerless 
tree is still larger than any of mine. In regard to the discrepancy in 
the amount of fruit produced, I don’t pretend to know about that. 

Col. Stevens. Mr. President, I would like to know if this tree is 
propagated generally, and has there been any fruit raised from it by 
propagation ? 

Mr. Brand. No, sir; I don’t think there was any scions taken from 
the tree until a year ago last fall; there will be no chance for its 
being fruited for a couple of years yet. Another point [ wished to 
mention: Mr. Harris states in his report that there are only three of 
the seedlings left in the orchard; there are six left. I got fruit from 
all of them a year ago last fall. 

Col. Rebertson here took the floor and stated that one of the most 
interesting topics to him was that of the feasibility of growing apples 
and forestry trees, their effect upon the amelioration of the climate, 
exposure, etc. When the Duchess was mentioned he was interested 
to know where it was grown and where it was grafted. He knew 
nothing of the Peerless. It was only by accident he had learned of 
this meeting, as he had supposed from a notice in the paper that the 
meeting had been postponed. | 

President Elliot said the notice had reference to the meeting of the 
local society here. 

Continuing, Col. Robertson said that as soon as he discovered his 
error he hastened to come to this meeting, as he had certainly intend- 
ed to be present; there was no organization in the State of Minnesota 
nearer to his brain and heart than that of the State Horticultural 
Society, on account of the good it could accomplish for the State and 
the Northwest. He had always attended its meetings when possible 
todoso. He inquired as to the origin of the Peerless, as he knew 
nothing of the variety. 

President Elliot. That is a new seedling just being brought out. 
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Mr. Brand. It is a seedling of the Duchess, and is supposed to be 
a cross from the Talman Sweet. 

Col. Robertson inquired as to the exposure of those trees that had 
been destroyed. 

Mr. Brand said he would make a plat of the orchard, if desired. On 
the north side of the orchard was a row of willows and some cotton- 
wood trees, not more than two or three rows on the north. 

Col. Robertson said that would be insufficient for protecticn. He 
had tried experiments with seedlings for many years; a great many 
years ago he had his experimental grounds near the city, where he 
had expended much money uselessly, perhaps, but he hoped not. He 
had thought he had a sheltered spot, but a severe winter killed all of 
the seedling trees; others had tried to ra‘se seedlings with the same 
experience. 

He said that a Mr. Stewart, of Le Sueur county, had saved 
a few trees, perhaps, but not of great value. He had investi- 
gated where seeds came from, and in most instances learned 
that they were from cider apples. He had been informed by an 
eastern seedsman that his stock came from apples grown in New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania and Virginia; and when he saw the result the 
statement was confirmed. In those states the best apples were sold 
and the worthless ones used for cider, hence the wcrthless quality of 
the seeds. The old varieties of apples grown in New England were 
mostly seedlings. The Newtown Pippin originated at Flushing, Long 
Island. He had often visited the celebrated gardens and orchards in 
that vicinity, when a boy; he came to Ohio in 1838. He found the 
country there full of worthless seedlings, but a lot of grafters went 
through the state with their bundles of scions and soon transformed 
the orchards. In this way the Ohio farmers got their fine varieties. 
He knew of one man who went through the country claiming he 
could grow a dozen varieties from one tree, and it was no hoot 
fcr it could easily be done. 

Many men who could afford the expense had imported trees from 
England, and some from Germany, and by making judicious selections 
varieties of fine quality and flavor had been introduced. 

Apple seeds obtained from the cider press were unfit to be used for 
planting. He had heard nurserymen say that the root did not affect 
the stock, but he could prove to the contrary. The Duchess would 
die when exposed, as also would most other varieties. He had been 
in Kurope for some time recently, and had been studying this subject, 
as to the causes for the losses of trees, etc., with much interest. It 
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would be observed that any tree that was exposed to these northern 
winds would die the same as persons would perish when exposed to 
these cold blasts. The winds that prevail in the winter throughout 
Dakota, and south as far as Kansas, were too rigorous to he endured 
without some protection against them. He knew something about it, as 
he had slept out of doors on the prairie when the thermometer was 25° be- 
low zero; 1t was pretty hard to keep warm, even with fires. There wasa 
great difference to be observed in the atmosphere where there was pro- 
tection from forests, He had talked with ex-Gov. Marshall, for one, 
who was surveying for the Government some forty years ago, and who 
with others camped out in tents in winter in the woods, in Wisconsin 
and Northern Minnesota, while surveying. They managed to live 
without freezing; out on the prairies they would have frozen to death. 
This came in as sort of an episode. 

Where the barriers to orchards are removed there is a decrease in 
the amount of fruit produced. He had noticed this fact at Vladi- 
mar, Russia, and the same thing is referred to in the reports of Prof. 
Budd and Mr. Gibb, who had visited that country. What was needed | 
for the orchard was protection. The best protection, in his judg- 
ment, was that of evergreen trees and hedges. 

Col. Robertson said he feared he was taking up the time of others, 
but felt great interest in these matters, as he had studied them very 
thoroughly. He had noticed that the Duchess was inclined to split 
from the graft, and recommended planting a large stone under the 
roots, which would cause the tree to throw out roots of-its own. The 
same rule would hold good with other trees too tender for the 
climate. 

He said there was no reason why people should become discouraged 
as to raising fruit. They were raising apples in abundance in Russia, 
and had the very finest kinds of winter varieties there, and he had 
taken pains to obtain some of the seeds which he had brought home 
with him. There were finer varieties to be had than we had yet 
tested here. » 

The Duchess, according to his investigations, was a Swedish vari- 
ety. It had been taken thence to Germany and England. He had 
traced up its origin with a good deal of interest and patient research. 

He had found this to be true, that in every country on the face of 
the earth there were seeds to be found which would produce the variety 
of plants that were best adapted to the particular region of country, 
such as would prove of the highest degree of excellence, and adapted 
to the climate of the particular country where the seeds originated. 
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From seedlings, and nothing else, good fruits were to be produced. 
The same law held good with the ancients, but the Greeks understood 
the process better than the Romans, as he could show by reference to 
books in his possession. 

At a convention held in England some two years ago an effort was 
made to obtain information with regard to the adaptation of various 
varieties of apples to the different parts of the British Isles. [It was 
there demonstrated that every locality had a different climate, and 
that different varieties were adapted to particular regions of country. 
He believed that animals were climatic, and plants as well; everything 
that grew on God’s earth was climatic, and it was wonderful that it 
sliould be so, although we could not tell the reason. 

He had heard of a delegate toa certain political convention who 
asked the question, ‘‘What are we here for?’’ 'l'hat might be applied 
to us individually. We are here to take care of ourselves; we are 
here to subdue, replenish and beautify the earth. 

Mr. Thompson. We have been talking about the Duchess of Old- 
enburg. I do not know of any such apple; we are misnaming it; there 
is no such variety in the catalogue. The name Oldenburg is given, 
- but the other isa mongrel. The true Oldenburg is a Russian variety, 
and a general favorite throughout the district where it originated, as 
well as throughout the Western States, as shown by this report to 
which I have referred I have here the historical accounts of some 
of our best varieties, and the Duchess of Oldenburg is not mentioned , 
in the list, while the Oldenburg is. It is described as of medium size, 
round, oblique, yellowish red in color, quality good, season Septem- 
ber, a Russian variety. It 1s a good apple. The tree ‘‘scalpers ”’ 
have added to the name. I have on my grounds the Oldenburg 
proper. 

[ have heard of agents who have been around in Grundy county 
selling what is called the Winter Duchess. There is no sach thing. 
Tt is what is known as the St. Lawrence, a very valuable apple. Why, 
ove of your agents here representing L. L May & Co., was down 
there and tried to humbug me into buying some of their trees, and I 
suppose would have agreed to sell me anything under the heavens, 
and would have given me some hazel brush claimed to bear peaches if 
T would have given him the order. 

We, as horticulturists, should exchange ideas; work in harmony. 
There is not a man living that is too old to learn something from the 
interchange of ideas. The great trouble is we are apt to be selfish; 
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we want to act.asa family of brothers. We are all working to one 
end, and should remember that in unity there is strength. : 

My name is Thompson. I have the champion seedling orchard of 
Grundy county. JI believe that every man can raise fruit on their 
own farms if they will make the effort to do so, in a greater portion of 
Minnesota and most of [owa, They can do this with proper protection 
by using our native seedlings and crossing them with the choicest 
Russian varieties. 

I agree with Col. Robertson that the root does affect the scion; it 
will affect the flavor of the fruit if allowed toremain. It is best to 
get a tree on its own roots if possible. I never sold a tree in my life. 
I don’t want to interfere with the business of those who sell trees. 
They should sell trees true to name, and then, I say, let the purchaser 
use a good deal of common sense, and investigate as to the kind of 
soil he has, the best locations, study the reports, and plant the varie- 
ties adapted to the soil and location, and they will succeed, and not 
till then. Above all things there is no use for people of Northern 
lowa and of Minnesota going to the east of the Mississippi river, tak- 
ing soft, woody trees. gathered up promiscuously, to be planted out 
here. My theory is to plant seeds of the best varieties of seedling 
trees, and throw away the worthless kinds. I have experimented with 


seedlings until I have more than a hundred distinct varieties in bear- 


ing in a single season, in a seedling orchard of a little over three hun- 
dred trees. 

Col. Robertson stated that he had found from observation, where 
fruits were improved either in Europe or in this country, it had been 
by the cultivation of the best varieties and by the propagation of 
seedlings. The experiments that are made should be conducted by 
our agricultural institutions. The work was too expensive to be con- 
ducted by individuals. The results accomplished by our experimental 
stations would be more satisfactory than could be obtained in any 


other way. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON NATIVE FRUITS. 
By O. M. Lord, Minnesota City. 


In the production of native fruits, Southern Minnesota bears no 
comparison with that part of Wisconsin lying east of it, especially 
such fruits as have a wide commercial value, like cranberries, the va- 
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rious kinds of huckleberries and blackberries; and it is doubtful if — 
we have a great amount of soil adapted to the culture of the two first 
named. The only places where our native fruits are indigenous is 
among the timber, on lands lying contiguous to the streams, and in 
the groves which are scattered here and there on the prairies. These 
lands are of limited extent compared with the area, but we can prob- 
ably find upon them all the varieties common to Wisconsin, though 
the quantity is too small to be of great significance. StrawBerries 
were found growing wild when the country was first settled, and where 
fieids were left uncultivated for a year or two they were sometimes 
very abundant, and in some places still continue to be so; but the cul- 
tivated kinds have entirely superseded them for market, and also 
largely for home use. 

One or two varieties of huckleberries are sometimes found upon the 
sandy table lands along the streams, especially if the soil be formed 
of disintegrated sand rock. But they do not appear as luxuriant and 
as productive in fruit as in a more congenial soil. The climatic con- 
ditions can not be materially different trom those in Wisconsin near 
by, where they grow in immense quantities. The habit of the plant 
under cultivation, if it has ever been carefully observed, is not gener- 
ally known, and as long as the fruit continues to be furnished to the 
markets in such quantities and at such low prices, no elaborate exper- 
iments in their cultivation will be made. 

The cranherry, as a commercial fruit, occupies a very important 
place. There are a few marshes along the south side of the Minnesota 
river, but no great attempts have been made to improve them. Ex- 
perience has shown that under good cultivation they vary somewhat 
in size and shape, but in quality and in habit of growth their charac- 
ter has not been changed from those found growing wild. 

The subject: of cranberry culture has occupied so prominent a place 
in horticultural works that it will not be here further discussed. 

Blackberries are indigenous along the Mississippi bluffs, and in the 
groves of brush and timber throughout this part of the State. There 
are few localities, however, where they have grown in quantities suffi- 
cient for market, or where they can be relied upon to produce fruit 
annually; and, indeed, it has been rare in many places where the 
bushes grow, to find any fruit for several years past. These remarks 
may also be applied to the dewberry, though the dewberry is adapted 
to a greater variety of soil. It is found equally thriving on the light 
sandy soil, or heavy clay. 

It is well known that these fruits have long been profitably grown 
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for markét, and their cultivation is said to have improved them. - 


Though the varieties in cultivation have been selected from superior 
wild ones, or from chance seedlings of marked character, so far as I 
know no choice variety has originated through cultivation alone. 

Although they have been successfully cultivated in this vicinity for 
a series of years, without winter protection, the last few winters 
have shown that they are not entirely hardy here, which also proba- 
bly accounts for the disappearance of the fruit of the wild ones. 

Black raspberries were not found here till about the year 1864, or 
twelve years after settlement. They made their first appearance in 
the alluvial deposits along the streams, but have now founda home 
along the roadside, and even in the crevices of the rocky bluffs, and 
upon the uplands. They have repeatedly been transplanted to 
the gardens for cultivation, but the results do not seem to justify 
the labor. It is found that the improved kinds are hardier, more 
productive, and better in quality than any that have been brought to 
notice selected indiscriminately from wild ones. 

Red raspberry bushes are often found in the hazelnut brush, and 
sometimes in other localities; but they rarely fruit here ina wild 
state, as the tendency of all of them is to swamp themselves with 
suckers. 

In very moist land they have a little fruit, but it does not compare 
in size and quality to the varieties commonly cultivated. 

Gooseberries, both rough and smooth, and black currants are quite 
common in the moist sandy soils near the streams, and here also is 
found the wild grape, often in great abundance. These are gathered 
in considerable quantities nearly every season and used in domestic 
wine making. 

Highbush cranberries, the black haw, the thorn apple and wild 
crab apple are also found in similar locations. The fruits of all these 
are sometimes utilized, but no attempts have been made to improve 
them. The trees or bushes have been transplanted for ornament, or 
from curiosity, and they often thrive and appear to do well, and may 
all be made to serve some useful purpose. 

We also have the ?Juneberry, the choke cherry, and a dwarf black 
cherry, mostly found on the soil of the valleys. 

The sand cherry is only found on the gravelly prairies formed by the 
Mississippi river. 

If there should prove to be an important truth in top grafting hardy 
stocks, to secure the production of fruit in this climate, the sand cher- 
ry may yet be found very valuable. 

8 
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All of these are altogether food for the birds. Though the June- 
berry is quite palatable it is rarely tasted, as it ripens at a season 
when the birds can find iittle else so desirable. It has been cultivated 
to some extent further south, and the plants offered for sale, but the 
birds are too destructive to make the fruit profitable. 

Wild plums are quite common in the vicinity of timber, in thickets 
of brush, and along the margins of the smaller streams, or wherever 
they are protected from fire. The tree is entirely hardy, naturally and 
when cultivated, and flourishes in a great variety of soils, and bears 
_ fruit more abundantly than any other tree, and at the present state of 
horticultural work is attracting attention secund only to the apple 
among the larger fruits. In the short time in which it has been 
brought to notice, it has been demonstrated that it can be hybridized 
or cross fertilized to an unlimited extent, and we have reason to ex- 
pect as much advance in its culture as has been made in strawberries. 


The following report was presented by Mr. Harris: 
REPORT ON FRUIT BLOSSOMS. 
By J. 8S. Harris. 


Mr. President I find myself in a novel position as a member of the 
committee on fruit blossoms. I can see beauty in the flowers and 
utility in the fruit which follows, but [ am not well versed in scien- 
tific botany; moreover, I do not not know what you are expecting of 
me. 

By referring to notes taken at the time, I find that on April 30th 
toads were out of their winter quarters, and blossom buds of the 
cherry and plum were nearly open 

May 2. Cherry and plum trees in full bloom, and the buds of the 
rollingstone quite prominent. The stamens on the cherry appear 
well developed and filled with pollen Weather warm and windy. 

May 3. Morning almost cold enough for frost. Juneberry trees in 
full bloom. 

May 6. The petals of the flowers of the cherry and plum are about 
alldropped. The rollingstone is in full bloom. DeSoto and common 
plums are commencing to open their blossoms. Weather quite warm 
again. 

May 7. Pleasant, dry and very warm. Transcendent crab apples 
are commencing to open their blossom buds. 
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May 8. Clear and warm with strong winds. Transcendent crabs 
are in full bloom. Duchess and Tetofsky are showing considerable 
color. The blossom or petals have all fallen from the plum trees; also 
from the Juneberry. 

May 10. Ground so dry we can scarcely plow. Duchess, Wealthy, 
and Tetofsky trees in full bloom and petals falling from the Transcen- 
dents. 

May 13. Warm to hot. The bloom has entirely disappeared from 
all our fruit trees. Itseems to us that we have never known 
them to hold their blossoms for so short atime. During the season 
of blooming the weather has averaged warm, the ground has been 

g We have had considerable wind and not very much dew. 

May 15. Blackberries are commencing to blossom. 

May 17. Biackberriesin full bloom. 

May 19. Black raspberries commencing to bloom. 

May 26. Concord grapes in bloom. 


RESULTS. 


Fruit of all kinds appeared to set as well as usual, at least it com 
menced to grow and enlarge. In a few days the principal part of the 
plums had dropped to the ground, and none held on to mature except 
a few of the DeSoto. The young apples commenced to drop immedi- 
ately, and continued to doso up to the twentieth of June; by that 
date the Wealthys were literally all gone; Duchess, with the excep- 
tion of a single tree, but a few left. A portion of the Transcendents 
dropped about as bad, while a few trees produced a halfcrop. Te- 
tofsky, Strawberry crab, Pride of Minneapolis and Montreal Beauty, 
matured full crops. 

The raspberry and blackberry crop would have been good but for 
the drouth. Grapes were a large and good crop. 

Query. Was the loss of the plum crop and the shortness of the ap- 
ple crop caused by drouth ora failure of the blossoms to fertilize from 
imperfect reception of pollen on account of strong winds and dry at- 
mosphere? I thing the latter. Why? First, in the town of Green- 
field, Wis., two neighbors have a quantity of the cherry plum; in one 
ease they are on sandy ground and exposed to the winds and the crop 
was a failure; in the other case they are on a moist, loamy soil and 
sheltered from all but southeast winds, and they matured a large 
crop of good fruit. 

On my place the DeSoto, the only variety that matured fruit, were 
sheltered by other taller trees. The other varieties were exposed on all 
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sides. The most apples were produced on trees the best sheltered. I 
believe there is much truth in the old saying that when the blossoms 
hold long there will be much fruit. 
J. S. Harris, 
Chairman of Committee. 
La Crescent, Minn. 


. 


REPOKT ON RUSSIAN APPLES. 
By A. W. Sias, Rochester. 


Mr. President, and Gentlemen ;j 

We are getting more large, fine fruit at the present time in Min- 
nesota from trees of Russian origin than from all others. Then why 
find fault with the ‘‘ bridge that takes us safely over the stream ?”’ 
The silver leaved family that I mentioned in my report a year ago, of 
which the Autumn Streaked is supposed to be at the head, came 
through the severe drouth Jast summer without flinching, or curlinga 
leaf. Mr. Peterson agrees with me that the Red Cheeked is one of 
the hardiest known sorts, and unsurpassed as to color, but as to its 
bearing qualities I am not so well advised, as I have but one tree, and 
that on the Hyslop stock. With me it has never borne well; itstands 
in grass and cares for itself. The Anis family still bids defiance to 
drouth or winter’s cold. The Russian Green, Hibernal, Lieby, Rosy 
Little Turnip Apple, White Pigeon, Antonovka, Titovka, Grand- 
mother, Enormous, Green, Yellow and White Transparent, and many 
others are still with us, and unless we get a temperature lower than 
50° below zero, they are likely to be for a long time to come. But 
about the height of my ambition at present is to obtain a cross be- 
tween the strong constitution of the Autumn Streaked, with its per- 
fect foliage and fine quality of pulp, and some other Russian of good 
keeping qualities, red color and large size, like the Red Black. Also 
a cross with such an aimost perfectly hardy variety as the Red 
Cheeked with the McMahon White, which I believe to be one-half 
Golden Russet and balance Russian. That there is money in this line 
of work I steadfastly believe. 
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REPORT ON RUSSIAN APPLES. 
By Andrew Peterson. 


I never had so much!damage to my apple trees as [ had last winter. 
I think the cause was first that we had no frost in the ground before 
the snow came, and next that my orchard is sloping to the south, {so 
that when we had sunny days the sap was up pretty quick, and then in 
the evening it became very cold with a sharp wind before the sap set- 
tled down, causing injury to the trees. 

My Wealthy trees, from three to six year old, were killed to the 
gnow line, and in the spring were entirely dead. The same effects 
were seen with the Duchess, but not so bad. 

Asto my Russians, I find the Charlamoff was injured by sun-scald 
just as much as the Duchess, but the Hibernal and Ostrekoff’s 
came out all right, and they are hardy enough for Minnesota always. 
No. 980, Pelikanoff, is a hardy tree with better fruit than I thought, 
but a scant bearer. No. 445, Romianka, is the hardiest of all the — 
Russians, or any crab variety, but a poor bearer. I think the reason 
is that the tree is standing in the nursery now, with a long tap root. 
The Christmas apple and Winter Livland and Sweet Borovinka are 
no hardier than the Duchess of Oldenburg. 

The Russians that I received from Prof. Budd are No. 10 Riga Stripe, 
No. 22 M. Blushed Calville, No. 387 Good Peasent, Antonovka, Red 
Anis, 382 Peter-hoff, No. 169 Green Sweeting, No. 4 M. Ostro- 
koff’s; not the same kind as from the Department. All these 
varieties did not sustain any damage at all, and they seem to be hardy 
enougn tor Minnesota. 

. The next are those that were sun-scalded more or less, but not dam- 
aged in the top: No. 206 Czar’s Thorn, 252 Aport, No. 14 M. 
Anisim, 220 Tilus Risur, No. 290 Rosy Repka, 502 Rambour Re- 
mette. No. 3 M. Lead apple, No. 28 M. Kluevskoe, 2M. Hare Pipka, 
No. 469 Grandmother, but none of these [ think will be hardy enough 
for Minnesota, anyhow but No. 2 M. and Aport. 

And now as to these that are not hardy enough for Minnesota: No. 
91 Karbooka, No. 58 Vincent, No. 1277 Voronesh Red, No. 210 Vine- 
grand, No. 413 Cross apple, No. 20 M. Kursk Reinette, No5 M. Royal ta- 
ble. These above named I think are all too tender, 

Longfield, Suso winter, No. 58 M. No. 9 M. and Zelenka are entirely 
dead. 

The Russian pear trees were killed to the snow line, except one va- 
riety is living yet, but richly it promises to blossom next spring. The 
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Russian plums standing on the south slope were killed entirely, but 
those protected by the woods are all right. 

Four years ago I imported sixty varieties from Sweden and the 
first and second years some of them came out all right. Last winter 
most of them were kitled down to the snow line, except one variety, 
and that is just as hardy as any Russian, and as it is a long keeper in 
Sweden,I think a good deal of this tree. 

As to other fruits I would report that last winter was a very hard 
one, and we did not have much fruit this last sammer. The raspbere 
ries had a good deal of damage and very little fruit; the Turner came 
out all right and fruited well. 

In Carver county there was no fruit last summer except some crab 
apples. Grapes bore well last summer at my place. 

I have more of the Russian varieties that I have not mentioned here, 
but they are too young yet so I can’t say anything about them. 

Waconta, Minn., Dec. 21, 1887. 


FORCING HOUSES. 
By J. S. Gray, Minneapolis. 


Mr. President and Members of the Minnesota State Horticultural 

Society : 

I enter upon this essay reluctantly, knowing that there are a num- 
ber of men in and out of this Society whose experience is much larger 
than my own; but since those of large experience prefer to keep their 
knowledge to themselves, I, who claim to know but little, am willing 
to share that little with those who know still less. 

Wishing to grow such vegetables as lettuce and radishes for winter 
and spring trade, our land being nearly level, we decide upon running 
our houses north and south, and while we concede that the east and 
west built house, withaone-slant roof to the south has the advantage 
of a more direct sunlight in mid-winter, and therefore warmer in day- 
time, we claim for the north and south house, span roof, a more 
equable temperature; the early morning sun in early spring and fall 
months strikes full upon the glass; at noon it strikes upon the ridge 
and obliquely on the rafters, making a partial shade; this shade de- 
creases as the sun moves westerly, until due west is reached, when it 
again strikes full upon the glass on the west side of the houses. Con- 

TRUCTION: Cedar posts squared are set in the ground two feet deep and 
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four feet apart in line for the side wall; another row ten feet six inches 
distant for the other wall, and also posts for the end wall; the out- 
side walls are then hoarded up with common rough boards; posts 
sawed off at an = in line with the ridge; tarred paper is then laid 
over the walls inside and outside; the walls are then boarded inside 
and outside with matched boards; a cap is then nailed on top of the 
walls on which the top or the rafters rest, the upper end of the raft- 
ers being nailed to a 2x4 inch ridge pole, the distance apart deter- 
mined by the width of glass used. 

The first two houses we built we used 10x12 single-strength glass, 
rafters ten inches apart. On the remainder we used double- strength 
glass, at a cost of about thirty per cent more; rafters one foot apart, 
and would not use single-strength glass on such buildings at any 
price. , 

Now comes a coat of paint over everything, and then the glazing. 
Lap the glass not more than one-fourth inch; if a large lap is made 
water will get between the panes, freeze, and burst the glass. We use 
six-ounce tinned tacks to keep the panes from slippiag down, and 
fasten the lights down with glazier’s points, driven in with a point 
driver, a little machine that will drive points as fast as the hand can 
move from one position to another. 

For filling the crevices between the panes and rafters we use a com-. 
position made of one equal part, by measure, of putty, raw linseed oil 
and white lead, well mixed and strained, and applied male a rubber 
bulb, made especially for the purpose. 

The inside construction consists of a bench four feet wide on each 
side, with a two foot walk down the center. The benches must not 
be built tight to the walls, but a space of at least one inch left be- 
tween the wall and bench for the heat to pass up, this part of these 
houses being the most vulnerable to cold. Ten foot houses heated by 
steam for the growing of lettuce, require a coil of these one inch 
pipes to each four foot bench. Four one inch pipes to each bench will 
give sufficient heat for cucumbers. 


HEATING. 


The best position in which to place the pipes is not settled; years 
ago it was thought that bottom heat was decidedly the best, but time 
brings new ideas, and one of these new ideas is that natural heat, 
meaning sun heat, comes from above; also that experience in forcing 
houses teaches us that our weakest places in these houses is in our 
roofs just as soon as the sun goes down. For the purpose, then, of 
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_ warming the upper air, we run our main heating pipe the whole length 


of the house, hung to the ridge pole, then back in smaller pipes, . 


either hung to the wall or under the benches. 

Those of you who have read Peter Hendersog’s plan of building 
these houses with straw roofs, with no space between, if you will 
take my advice will not follow his example. 

We have four houses running north and south, from 10 to 12 feet 
wide, with a space of 3 feet between the walls, and one 20-foot wide 
house, with 6-foot space. 

After a snow storm we scrape the snow off the roofs into the alleys; 
_ In the narrow alleys we remove the snow and ice by hand; the 6-foot 
alleys we clean out with a horse and scraper. 


The cost of such buildings is about $5 per running foot for the 10- — 


‘foot houses, and $8 per foot for the 20-foot wide house, the capacity 
of the wide house being just double the narrow ones. 


MANAGEMENT. 


On the benches we place about six inches of soil well manured, 
finely raked and marked off in rows with a stick, through which we 
drive nails at the required distance apart, so that the lettuce plants 
will stand six inches apart from each other; in four or five weeks the 


_ erop will be ready for market; the ground is then dug over and two 


quarts of Minnesota Fertilizer Company blood and bones raked in on 

two hundred and forty square feet ef ground, and another crop plant- 
ed. Under the benches the ground can be used for growing rhubarb 
and beets and turnips for greens. 

The growing of cucumbers in early spring will require a warmer 
house than for growing lettuce, and the vines should be hung to the 
rafters eight or ten inches from the glass, and will require to be kept 
fertilized by hand. 

The modes of heating. viz: by brick flue, hot water, or steam, each 
have their advocates. A neighbor of mine, Mr. C*A. Smith, exten- 
sively engag¢d in floriculture, has tried all, and is firmly convinced 
that steam is the most economical. 

Peter Henderson has tried all, and says he would not tear out hot 
water apparatus, but in all new buildings puts in steam. My opinion 
is that a combination of the two will prove best, using steam for 
winter, and for spring and fall, hot water. 

The fuel needed for heating our six houses ran about two tons per 
week of coal during December, and as high as three tons per week 
during the late cold spell, or say an average of two and one-half tons 
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- of coal at $3.50 per ton, or $8.75 per week. My advice to any person - 
who wishes to build one or two houses only, would be to heat them 
with brick or tile flues, and that no man should use steam except in 
an extensive establishment. 


REPORT OF DELEGATE TO WISCONSIN. 
By J. S. Harris, La Crescent. 


The summer meeting of the Wisconsin State Horticultural Society 
was held at Baraboo, Wis., July 20 and 21, 1887. The meeting of 
this society was something of a departure from the usual custom of 
holding it in the midst of the strawberry season, and it proved a very : 
great success, as it was more favorable for securing a good attendance 
of the members and a fine exhibition of the midsummer fruits. The 
papers read before’the meeting were ably written and full of life, ex- 
perience and practical suggestions. The people of Baraboo gave 
countenance to the meeting by their presence, and every session was 
marked with a full house. 

Liberal premiums were offered for the various varieties of small 
fruits in season, early and last season’s apples, vegetables and flow- 
ers; and, although the season was thought to be unfavorable on ac- 
count of the severe drouth that had prevailed, varieties were well 
represented, and the quality and appearance of most varieties was 
fine, demonstrating that some horticulturists had met with something 
besides ‘‘ blasted hopes and disappointed expectations.” 

The varieties of raspberries shown were of blackcaps, the Gregg, 
Tyler, Souhegan, Nemaha, Ohio and Earhart; of reds, Cuthbert, 
Turner, Marlboro, Brandywine, Shaffer, Colossal; of yellow varie- 
ties, Caroline and Golden Queen. The Gregg and Souhegan were 
the finest of the black, and Ohio and Earhart the poorest. In reds 
the Cuthbert stood at the head of the list, although the Shaffer was 
the largest fruit, and Brandywine the most showy and in best condi- 
tion; however, it did not seem to be a general favorite. 

Blackberries were represented by Ancient Briton, Snyder, Stone’s 
Hardy, Wilson Junior and Agawand. The Ancient Briton was the 
most extensively shown and generally the best fruit, while one ex- 
hibit of Stone’s Hardy was very fine, one plate of the Wilson Junior 
was extra fine, and others were the poorest in the entire collection. I 
was informed that this variety was not as early as advertised, not 
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hardy, and very liable to bring imperfect or blighted fruit Lucre- 
tia dewberry were larger and finer than the Bartlett, and Prpming to 
be more fruitful and better adapted for general cultivation. 

Mr. Peffer made an exhibit of seedling apples that were grown in 
1886, of medium size, fair quality and in good preservation. Other 
parties made exhibits of Duchess, Tetofsky, Yellow Transparent, 
Early Champagne, and a number of other varieties of Russian apples. 
The Yellow Transparent and Early Champagne were ripe and in good 
condition to test their quality, and if sufficiently hardy are of so good 
a quality as to be worthy of general cultivation throughout the North- 
west. 

A significant feature in all meetings of the Wisconsin Society is 
the prominent part taken by the lady members, and the papers read 
by them are becoming the most valuable horticultural literature of 
the day. Cannot we profit by the example of our Wisconsin neigh- 
bors and enrich the pages of our future reports with thoughts of the 
ladies of our own Society ? 


REPORT OF DELEGATE TO DAKOTA. 
By A. W. Sias, Rochester. 


Mr. President and Members of the State Horticultural Society : 


This live and progressive institution for the dissemination of horti- 
cultural knowledge, the Dakota Horticultural Society, convened in the 
court house at Huron, December 13th, and closed ‘its last session on 
the night of the 15th. The meeting was called to order at the proper 
time by President E. De Bell, of Sioux Falls, who presided with uni- 
form fairness, and with satisfaction to all. It is fortunate for this 
society and the good cause it represents that it should be so well offi- 
cered from the very commencement of its arduous duties. It was a 
most happy surprise to your delegate, on entering the hall where the 
horticulturists were assembled, to be brought face to face with four 
distinguished horticulturists of Minnesota fame, viz: H. H. Young, 
of St. Paul, a former well known editor of Rochester, and well known 
to your reporter as an uncompromising friend to horticulture. B. C. 
. Benedict, a former partnerin the Rochester nursery of M W. Cook 
& Co., now of De Smet, and one of the few nurserymen in our section 
whom the tree planters felt that they could ‘‘tie to’’ as an honest man. 
Oliver Gibbs, Jr., who showed all nationalities at New Orleans, in 
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1885, that Minnesota was in the habit of *‘ taking no back seat 6. a 
her exhibits of fruits and other farm products, was at this convention, 
and read an interesting and instructive paper on the Native Plum of 
Dakota. And last, but I refuse to say least. of this horticultural 
quartet, was the genial, lively Prof. Chas. A. Keffer, of the Brook- 
ings Agricultural College, formerly of the Experimental Farm between 
St. Paul and Minneapolis. I am well aware that the word quartet is 
more commonly applied to regular musicians than to horticulturists. 
But I take nothing back, as these gentlemen were not wholly devoid 
of good music, although they sang solos, while the Farmers’ Alliance 
in session at the same time in the adjoining room, indulged in vocifer- 
ous concert or “‘ congregational music.’’ An unknown member just 
behind your reporter was heard to remark that “ still waters run 
deep,’’ which of course shows too much prejudice against a great peo- 
ple who stated, as they had a legal right to state, in actions which 
speak with more force than mere words, that they must divide the 
great Territory of Dakota, and know who was running the govern- 
ment there, before taking up any question of minor import, such as | 
protecting their families from the relentless blizzard and tornado, with 
rapid-growing deciduous and evergreen shelter belts, etc., etc. Hence 
where the great majority of the Farmers’ Alliance were sheltered on 
the night of the ‘‘joint session,’’ ‘‘ this deponent saith not.” 

Your reporter is no prophet, but it would appear to a stranger on 
first entering the Territory of Dakota, that arboriculture was a sub- 
ject of second, third or fourth importance to her people when com- 
pared to the other well ordered industries of the country. But we 
need not despair, for there is leaven enough in the Dakota Horticul- 
tural Society to leaven the whole mass. 

The first meeting of the Dakota Horticultural Society was held at 
Huron, Dec. 18, 1884, at which time a constitution and by-laws were 
adopted. The second meeting was also held at Huron, Feb. 4, 1835. 
The next at Parker in 1836, and the last at Huron. 

Mr. Harris, in an able paper read at our county horticultural socie- 
ty’s meeting, January 7th, speaks of Rochester as ‘‘ historic ground,’’ 
being the birthplace of the State Horticultural Society, its first and 
second meetings being held here. For precisely the same reason we 
must be allowed t> speak of the beautiful city of Huron as ‘‘historie 
ground.” 

Mrs. L. A. Alderman, of Hurley, the late efficient secretary of the 
society, we regret to say, was kept. from the meeting by illness. 

All that is wanted to transform Huron into almost an earthly para- 
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dise, and render it the best location in the Territory (when divided) 
for the seat of government for the new atate, is for the city to obtain 
in some shape two hundred or more acres of land west of the city, 
cultivate the same well for two years in some crop, then if money is 
an object, set with cuttings of gray willow, cottonwood, Russian 
poplar, or anything that will succeed best in that location, four feet 
apart each way, leaving room between this grove and the city for an 
arboretum. And when the trees become large enough, lay out drives 
through the plantation and convert the whole thing into a beautiful 
driving park. ‘In this way the city can be protected in a few years 
from blizzards and tornados, and have “a thing of beauty and a joy 
forever’’ right in sight. 

There is no two ways for the settlers on the ‘‘ oceanic prairies;”’ 
they must protect their buildings on the west by shelter belts, or some 
one will some day ‘‘get hurt.’’ The railroads might profit by this 
hint, and set trees on the west side of all depot wildings throughout 
all the prairie country they traverse. We can conceive of no better or 
more humane use for a small part of the cash received from their 
“watered stock.’’ If they say, as the man did who failed in his at- 
tempt to get on board the ark at the time of the deluge, that they 
**don’t think there is going to be much of a shower,” and so take no 
heed, they will in that case ‘‘sow the wind and reap a whirlwind.”’ 

The election of officers Wednesday, the 14th, resulted as follows: 
President, E. De Bell, Sioux Falls; vice president, G@. H. Whiting, 
Esmond; secretary, Prof. Chas. A Keffer, of the Agricultural College, 
Brookings; treasurer, Oliver Gibbs, Jr., Ramsey; director at large, 
A. Wardell, Twin Brooks; for North Dakota, William Clausen, Bis- 
~marck; for South Dakota, H. C. Warner, Forestburg. 

Where all the papers were especially fine it is not necessary to re- 
port on each separately. This was true with the above directors. 

Leonard Gee’s paper on ‘f Experiments in Forestry ’’ was handled in 
an able manner, showing conclusively that the writer had ‘‘been 
there” and knew whereof he spoke. 

‘‘ Shelter Belts’’ by G. H. Whiting, Esmond. You will notice 
that this writer takes a subject as broad as our Western Prairies, 
and that he was master of the situation there was none to dispute. 
If time and space would admit of it, I should be pleased to speak more 
at length in regard to the rare merits of all the papers read before 
this convention—but there is one thing of vital importance to the 
rising generation that I must not neglect to mention here, and that is 
a resolution offered by Mr. Bushnell of Huron, proposing the appoint- 
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ment of a committee to devise measures for the general observance of — 
Arbor Day. His plan was to issue a circular letter impressing upon 
persons having charge of churches, schools, and other institutions, 
and upon citizens of towns and villages the necessity of planting 
shade trees upon the grounds in their charge. Now ‘‘ The Farmer’”’ 
of St. Paul deals in good common sense when it says of this resolu- 
tion: ‘No doubt a great deal of good might be accomplished by fol- 
lowing out this suggestion, and that, too, at a trifling expense to each 
individual.” 

Were it not for the friendly and most liberal aid rendered the hor- 
ticulturists by the agricultural press of the Northwest, our noble yo- 
cation would be ‘‘up hill’’ business when compared to its present 
status. This thought was suggested by noting the lively interest 
manifested in the Dakota Horticultural Society by the Dakota Far- 
mer, not only at her last convention, but from the day of their organ- 
ization up to the present time. And whenI compare this friendly 
aid to similar papers in our own State, such as ‘‘ Farm, Stock and 
Home’’ and ‘‘ The Farmer,’’ I perceive no lack of interest. These be- 
ing facts that any man of ordinary intelligence can comprehend— 
then why should not every horticulturist in Minnesota aid the agri- 
cultural press of Minnesota with both*pen and purse? 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE DAKOTA HORTICULTURAL ~ 
SOCIETY. 


By Oliver Gibbs, Jr., Ramsey, Dak. 


As you will receive from A. .W. Sias, who was present at our meet- 
ing at Huron last week, and who, by the way, was made an honorary 
life member, some account of the proceedings, I will leave to him the 
most that I had in mind as being likely to interest you. 

The meeting convened under depressing circumstances, the bill | 
passed at the last session of the territorial legislature providing an 
annual appropriation to print the horticultural report and to pay the 
incidental expenses of the society, having failed to receive the gov. 
ernor’s signature; and why his excellency had not signed it none of 
us knew. However, after being together a little while, it was found 
that the few present were willing to do the work of the meeting just 
as thoroughly as if an immediate publication was in prospect, trust- 
ing that next winter all would come out right, and the public then 
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have the benefit of the society’s papers, correspondence and discus - 
sions, in the shape of a proper report. 

On Friday, just after the final adjournment, Presdent DeBell, Vice- 
President Whiting and myself happened to hear that Gov. Church 
was in town, and immediately we constituted ourselves a committee 
to call upon him, and forming in a revolving triangle, give him, one 
at atime, the three points of it if necessary, in missionary labor. 
Happily we found that the governor was not one of the unconvert- 
ed. Our bill had failed for the sole reason that it lay too near the 
bottom of a big pile of bills that the legislature had sent him at the 
last minute of the eleventh hour of the session, and it went with a 
number of other important and meritorious bills that he could not 
get time to read at all before the adjournment—nobody having called 
his special attention to it, or taken any pains to acquaint him with 
the needs and plans of the society. Gov. Church is an ardent for- 
_ ester and an awakened horticulturist; and the committee, when they 
left him, carried his invitation to the society to come to him freely at 
the next seesion, or at any other time, and with the assurance of his 
appreciation and support of any suitable bill. 

I mention this as an indication that in another year our society will 
be on an exchange basis as to an annual report, and to ask that our 
members may be furnished with the Minnesota Horticultural Report 
‘of 1888, to be sent direct by mail to the addresses to be hereafter given. 
I will remit the necessary amount for postage on the entire list upon 
notice from your secretary that the books will be sent. 

There were two peculiarities of our meeting that I cannot forbear 
mentioning. One was the reports as to the different behavior of the 
same varieties of trees and plants as affected apparently by local con- 
ditions of soil in the district where planted. This was as marked as 
the well known varieties, between their growth under the known 
differences of climate in districts far remote in our great territory, and 
it shows how truly experimental is all our work over here; how much 
we have to learn of local conditions and adaptations, and how neces- 
sary is the horticultural society’s work, to teach the people of Dakota 
what to plant that will suit the local conditions where they live. 

Another peculiarity was the disposition to bring out for trial our 
wild fruits, shrubs, etc., and get into general cultivation such as are 
found useful. The Sheperdii,the Wahoo, the wild thorn, the sand cherry, 
the service berry, and even the wild gooseberry and the wild currant, and 
some dainty wild roses were mentioned, as well as our wild plums 
which all our horticulturists are becoming deeply interested in. I 
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would add to this list our beautiful ornamental! plant, ‘‘Snow on the 
Mountain ”’ (don’t know its botanical name), which is a common pas- 
ture weed in South Dakota. It seems to care nothing for drouth or 
negleet, and is beautiful in all situations; yet when allowed to stand 
in rich cultivated ground shows that it can respond as well as any 
other weed to such treatment. 

We had a report from a reputable member who had seen it, of a _ 
wild plum on the Missouri that beats any native plum of the North- 
west ever yet mentioned for size and quality. But as the wife’s apron 
string, attached to the tree for a mark when it was found, had disap- 
peared when our informant went back at the season for sprouts or 
acions, the identity of the tree was lost. There is hope that it will 
reappear again at another fruiting season. Mr. Sias can tell you all 
about this incident in our proceedings. 

The next annual meeting will be held at Mitchell the first Tuesday 
in December, 1888, but there is a probability of a summer meeting in 
the time of strawberries and June roses, at Sioux Falls; at either of 
which we should be happy to meet any of the members of the Minne- 
sota Horticultural Society. We have on trial, as reported by the 
members, a good large list of strawberries from which to gather an 
attractive exhibition, and the stand of plants is generally reported as 
very strong. Of roses, we shall know better what we have got when 
we come together. President De Bell reports a good rose of damask 
color that is as hardy as the wild rose, and blooms from June till 
autumn. Its nameis Rosa Ragusa. We have never had any roses in 
our garden that were safe in all winters without covering, except the 
Scotch white and the old-fashioned blush, and these are the better for 
covering. 

P. S. In a letter just received, January 8th, from President De 
Bell, I learn that there is a prospect of getting our report printed 
through the Commissioner of Immigration. The society is indebted 


for this to a suggestion made by Gov. Church, at the interview above 


mentioned at Huron. 

Coldest temperature here this winter, thirty below zero. Plenty of 
snow. It fell during the last of November, and covers prairies, fields 
and orchards like a tight blanket. Ground froze rather dry, put 
thawed out in December under the snow, and absorbed plenty of 
moisture. Badgers were busy digging out gophers during the warm 
week in the middle of December, through a foot of snow. 


President Elliot announced the following committees on award of 
premims for prize essays, V1Z: 
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On orcharding and on grapes—E. H. 8. Dartt, J. "M. Underwood, 


and M. Pearce. 
On strawberries and raspberries—A. W. Latham, O. F. Brand, and 


M. Cutler. 
On blackberries and dewberries, and on currants and gooseberries— 


J.S. Harris, A. W. Sias, and Wm. Lyons. : 


The meeting adjourned until 2 o’clock P. M. 


MINNESOTA 
STATE AMBER CANE ASSOCIATION. 


ELEVENTH ANNUAL SESSION, 


HELD AT MINNEAPOLIS, WEDNESDAY, JAN. 18, 1888. 


The eleventh annual session of the Minnesota State Amber Cane 
Association was held at Market Hall, Minneapolis, on Wednesday 
afternoon, Jan. 18, 1888. 

The Association met at 2 o’clock Pp. M., and was called to order by 
the secretary, Prof. E. D. Porter. 

Prof. Porter said a letter had been received from Capt. Blakeley, of 
St. Paul, the President of the Association, stating it would be impos- 
sible for him to be present at the meeting, owing to pressing engage- 


ments elsewhere. 


Vice President Day was called to the chair. 

The minutes of preceding meeting were read and approved. 

After a short intermission for reception of members, payment of 
annual dues, etc., the following paper was read: 


IMPROVEMENTS IN MACHINERY AND PROCESSES OF 
MANUFACTURE. 


By B. Densmore, Red Wing. 
a 


The first public expenditure of money under the direction of the 
department of agriculture for experimental work in manufacturing 
sugar from sorghum was made in the year 1885, at the Ottawa Syrup 
and Sugar Works, Ottawa, Kansas. The diffusion process was em. 
ployed, and the results obtained were general in character. An ex- 
traction of ninety-eight per cent of the sugars of the cane was . 
claimed, niety-seven one-hundredths of which could be placed on the: 
market either as dry sugar or molasses. 
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The Ottawa company was, however, a failure financially, and for 
the following year, 1886, the Parkinson Sugar Company was organ- 
ized at Fort Scott, Kansas, and a commodious works or factory estab- 
lished as a nucleus in which the department could pursue experiments 
still further. The buildings, and to a great extent the machinery, for 
these works was furnished by the company, but the more important 
aids and fixtures, in the form of a complete diffusion battery, carbon- 
atative apparatus, filter presses and vacuum pans, were furnished by 
the department of agriculture. 

Almost, if not the entire, sorghum crop for 1886 tributary to Fort 
Scott was consumed at these works in purely theoretical and experi- 
mental work, concerning which Dr. Wiley, the United States chem- 
ist in charge, states in his official report as follows: 

“In a general review of the work the most important point sug- 
gested is the failure of the experiments to demonstrate the commer- 
cial practicability of manufacturing sugar from sorghum.”’ 

Thus far upwards of $100,000 of public money had been expended 
in these experiments, and with failure as the only acknowledged re- 
sult; but the management of the Fort Scott company, having an abid- 
ing faith and being still possessed of undaunted perseverance, ‘‘ made 
careful selection of the essential parts of the process already used, 
omitted the non-essential and cumbrous parts, availed themselves of 
all the experience of the past, and, in the season of 1887, attained 
that success which finally placed sorghum sugar making among the 
profitable industries of the country.”’ 

The experiments of 1886 were substantially an effort to adapt the 
juice of sorghum cane to the diffusion and carbonatative process, 
instead of which the process should have been so modified or changed 
as to meet the requirements of sorghum. 

Diffusion and carbonatation are employed in Germany and France, 
and with great success, in extracting sugar from the beet root, but 
the process in full and as there employed is not adapted to the manu- 
tacture of sugar from sorghum. r 

This fact was recognized in 1886 by the Fort Scott management, 
and in 1887 they, having by experience learned what best not to do 
in order to treat sorghum juice successfully, were in a position of ad- 
vantage, and prepared to derive all the benefits possible from the work 
which had been undertaken by the department. 

The process of sugar making, as now developed is, briefly, nearly as 
follows: The seed tops are removed from the cane while yet in the 
field where grown. The first step at the factory is to separate the 
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leaves and leaf-sheaths from the cane. To accomplish this the cane 
is cut into short sections, and then run through a system of fanning 
mills the blast of air from which blows out all the light material. 
The cleaned cane is next cut into fine pieces or chips, and is then 
ready to go into a cell of the diffusion battery, where it is subjected 
to a leaching or soaking process with hot water. Each cell of chips 
is held under this treatment for sixty or seventy minutes. 

The diffused juice is said to have taken up and to hold in solution 
ninety-eight per cent of the total sugars of the diffused chips, and to 
consist of about half a gallon of water to each gallon of juice obtained 
from the cane. Milk of lime is used in the usual manner for defeca- 
tion, and the clarified juice is then evaporated in vacuum to a semi- 
syrup, and lastly boiled to grain in the large vacuum or strike pan. 
Under the most favorable circumstances the time occupied, from cut- | 
ting the cane for cleaning, to dumping the strike of sugar or milada 
from the vacuum pan, is about twelve hours. 

The encouraging results had with diffusion have fairly brought be- 
fore the sugar industries of the United States the question of how best 
to extract the juices from the cane, whether by rolling or grinding 
in the mill, and thereby obtaining something over fifty per cent, or 
by diffusion, and thereby securing nearly ail the sugars of the cane. 
It is already evident to practical manufacturers that the best quality 
and greatest quantity of product can be obtained from cane which 
has been thoroughly cleaned, hence the first and great desideration for 
the successful manufacturer is a machine which will do this work 
rapidly and efficiently, whether the juice is to be extracted by milling 
or by diffusion. 

The advantages of diffusion consist mainly in the large extraction 
obtained thereby. Diffusion has, however, its disadvantages—first, 
the diffused juice consists of one hundred parts of juice from the cane 
to fifty or more parts of water added in the process of diffusion, and 
thus the relative cost of evaporation is increased nearly sixty percent. 
Second, the exhausted chips or begasse, being surcharged with water, 
have no immediate value as fuel. Third, the immediate and deter- 
mined effect of diffusion is to completely destroy the normal character 
of the juice. At its best, as expressed by the mill, the juice is very 
unstable in its character and relative bearings. Fourth, diffusion - 
extracts soluble solids and coloring matter to a great extent, and 
equally as well as sugar, and these, except such a part of them 
as may be skimmed off or precipitated, finally incorporate with the 
sugars, giving a heavy precipitate in a heated solution of the crystal- 
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izable sugar, or rendering the non-crystalizable sugar, glucose or 
syrup a black opaque molasses of rank flavor. Lastly the great cost 
of the diffusion plant places it practically beyond the reach of the 
average sorghum manufacturers. 

The report of the Fort Scott works for 1887 shows an average 
product of 49 pounds of sugar and 10.6 gallons of molasses to the ton 
of field cane, and an average of 103 tons per acre, an average product. 
of 523 pounds of sugar and 1138 gallons of molasses. _ 

The tutal products from four hundred and fifty acres are reported at. 
235,826 pounds of sugar and 51,000 gallons of molasses. The average 
for the season of the analysis of the diffused juice is two and ninety- 
five one-hundredths of sugar to one of glucose, while the ratio in 
product is one ot sugar to two and one-half (nearly) of molasses. 

In this connection the inquiry may not be impertinent as to the loss — 
of sucrose which may be sustained by reason of inversion—a source 
of loss ably endorsed by the state of degradation established in the 
juice by the diffusion process, and which finds ample opportunity for 
accentuation in the time consumed after diffusion and before the 
grain is completed in the vacuum pan. 

If we allow nine pounds of the above sugar to represent one gallon 
of molasses, we have on this account 26,203 gallons, or a total of 
77,208 gallons of molasses (or syrup). 

The fuel account for the amount of cane worked for sugar and syrup 
averaged, on this basis, thirty-five and one-third pounds slack Coal, 
equivalent to nearly twenty-five pounds soft coal per gallon. 

Reports from factories employing the mill and open pan evapora- 
tion instead of diffusion and evaporation in vacuum, show an average 
of thirteen pounds of soft coal used as fuel to the gallon of syrup 
made—a difference of nearly fifty per cent on account of fuel in favor 
of the mill and open pan evaporation. The highest coal bill reported 
from these factories is sixteen pounds of coal to the gallon of syrup 
made, or a difference of thirty-three and one-third per cent in the 
same direction. 

Again, and from the same reports, the Fort Scott factory averaged 
sixteen gallons of molasses to the ton of field cane, having a market 
value of twenty cents per gallon, while the mill factories averaged 
twelve and one-half gallons of syrup to the ton of field cane, and hav- 
ing a market value of forty cents per gallon. 

These figures cannot be taken as conclusive regarding the relative 
merits of the two methods under consideration,—milling and diffu- 
sion,—but they may be taken as an approximate index of what the 
method to be employed in the future will be. 


— 
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The juice obtained by diffusion has not yet turned out a product 
equal in quality to that obtained by milling. Diffusion employs three 
very active agents or factors—time, heat and pressure, and with these 
affords a liberal opportunity for the full action of atmospheric influ- 
ences. Milling employs but one agent—pressure. A careful exam- 
ination of the statements made shows the relative bearings of these 
methods. 

Briefly, milling with a much higher grade product than diffusion, 
while the latter furnishes about one-third more in quantity, 

Diffusion is a long stride ahead, but it is self-evident that it is yet 
in acrude form. Whether it will be found practicable to materially 
reduce the amount of time consumed in the process, as well as the 
volume of added water and the amount of coloring and other matter 
extracted with the sugar, and whether the cost of the plant can be 
reduced to bring it within the ability of the average manufacturer to 
purchase, remains to be classed with improvements yet to be made. 


Prof. Porter said he had hoped Prof. Swenson, the director of the 
works at Fort Scott, would be present at this meeting, but he had been 
detained by storms, ete. He had received a letter from him stating 


. he had just returned from Texas, and had not received the letter sent 


him requesting a report of their operations there till it was too late to 
comply with the request. Prof. Porter described the process of man- 
ufacture of sugar and syrup there and at the works at Rio Grande, 
New Jersey. 

By the process followed at Rio Grande they had secured one hun- 
dred and thirty-five pounds of sugar to the ton of cane this past sea- 
son. With Southern cane the yield is about two hundred and twenty 
pounds of sugar to the ton. The Southern cane was ahead of the 
Northern, but when the question of seed and everything was consid- 
ered, honors were about even. 

He thought this whole subject of Amber cane culture had been con- 
ducted improperly in this State as an industry, and there was a de- 
parture from the objects contemplated when the Association was 
organized, some twelve years ago. They had heard of the old adage 
about spoiling a most beautiful horn in order to make a spoon. The 
object had in view was the manufacture of syrup for home consump- 
tion in Minnesota, an enterprise entirely feasible and not requiring 
much machinery. Too much attention had been given to experiments 
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in the manufacture of sugar, which required expensive machinery. 
The only way for the farmer to get pure syrup in Minnesota was to 
_ grow it on his own farm, take the cane to his neighbor’s mill, and sit 
on tke barrel till it was manufactured into syrup, for if left out of 
sight a single hour the barrel might be filled with glucose, since that 
article could be furnished at about one-fourth the cost of pure syrup 
from the cane. Here was the principal cause for a decline in the 
Amber cane industry in Minnesota for the past three or four years. 
Those most deeply interested in the business had been turning their 
attention to the manufacture of sugar. There was no question about 


our ability to make sugar, as it had been done by two persons in the” 


room, who had made a success of its manufacture in a commercial 
way; but it was not worth while for farmers generally to undertake 

to raise their own sugar till they had succeeded in producing all the 
syrup that was needed. Half adozen farmers could club together and 
grow Amber cane in sufficient quantities to make the manufacture of 
molasses profitable. 

Mr. J. F. Porter of Red Wing was called upon to report as to his 
success with Amber cane. He said he had but few remarks to make on 
the subject. He had made about 4,000 gallons of syrup the past sea- 
son, of which amount about four hundred gallons was of his own 
raising. He had made no effort to manufacture sugar. 

Mr. Kenney was called upon for a report and a paper. 


AMBER CANE INDUSTRY. 
By Seth H. Kenney of Morristown. 


Gentlemen of the Minnesota Amber Cane Association: 


I have to state that some little time ago I received from an editor in 
the East, through Prof. Porter, a request for astatement of this year’s 
work on Amber cane. Although I was a good deal hurried at the 
time, I sat down and wrote a brief statement. As I had been pressed 
for time I requested the report to be returned to me, and here it is: 


Morristown, Rice Co., Minn., Dec. 1, 1887. 
Dear Sir:—Prof. E. D. Porter, of the State University, has sent 
me your letter which is full of practical questions, requiring, to be cor- 
rect in answers, a first-class chemist, however I will give you some 
facts, using your questions as a basis for replies. 
First—As to sorghum sugar. It has not been produced at a practi- 
cal profit till the fall of 1885. This has been brought about by the in- 
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- vention of John F. Porter, of Red Wing. A steam evaporator (for 


information address Densmore Bros., Red Wing.) on the principle 
that high heat long continued inverts the sugar. The pipes are of 
copper, and I made on one of them one and one half gallons of syrup 
per minute on Amber cane juice that tested by sacH ten degrees of 
density, after defection and juice little below boiling point. Having 
excellent cooling facilities, this syrup by open evaporation, ran sugar 
of a good grain right from the coolers into the receiving tank, giving 
us the finest syrup in the United States, and that is saying a good 
deal. In proof I shall send a jug by express to you, Here is the se- 
cret: good ripe cane, thorough defection, rapid evaporation, rapid 
cooling. When made I put in 2,600 gallon tanks. The sugar forms 
in the tanks and settles, and we draw off the syrup; the sugar is at 
the bottom. We wait till the summer comes when thermometor is 
85 degrees. We can drain this sugar 100 pounds toa batch in centri- 
fugal and rewash the drained molasses. 

Second—Average production has been so far as my experience goes 
four pounds per gallon of syrup. The cost has been with me to man- 
ufacture about six cents per gallon, not including drawing the sugar. 
I have not worked with special reference for sugar, but it will come 
without effort. 

The market price the past three years has been 45 cents by the bar- 
rel and 50 cents by the keg, price of package added. Price paid for 
cane with seed cut off leaves just enough wilted so as not to extract 
green matter from them. The seed we feed to milch cows’ Boil and | 
feed to hogs, making good pork; boiling to a pulp extracts the astrin- 
gent properties. The begasse we spread direct from the cane mill and 
when dry place in a rick or stack for stock of all kinds which do well 
on it. It must be dried well, and I consider it worth as much as 
timothy hay; never less than ten tons, average twelve and one-half 
tons per acre—have grown twenty tons. Never lost but two cropsin ~ 
twenty-seven years, and then not an entire failure. Surer than any 
crop I know of to give good returns. It cost me to grow forty acres 
cane to cut, top, and deliver it to mill quarter of a mile, $1 50 per ton. 
I began September Ist, ended October 1st, only run day time. Run 
two mills, used about ten and one-half gallons of juice per minute for 
one and one-half gallons of syrup. If juice was poorer about seven 
gallons per minute for one gallon of syrup. To lengthen season 
plant some later; have to use care about frosts. Three degrees below 
freezing point cooks itsome Thesame cane cut up twenty-four hours 
before frost loosens the juice cells and prevents rupture, so it is safe 
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if cut soon enough, say by September 18th. In boiling seed, water 
should be hot, then put seed in; it will not burn on kettle then. I 
have answered your questions as near as possible. Should you wish 
to see what can be done [ will send five gallons in new keg, on cars 
here, $2.90 My crop is now more than half sold. 

I have jotted down the following additional notes: 

Eleven years ago the present month it was thought by quite a num- 
ber of persons that the Amber cane industry in Minnesota ought to 
be encouraged, and to do this successfully required a State organiza- 
tion. The present condition of the industry is such that we can all 
work with renewed confidence. The reports from Fort Scott, Kansas, 
from Rio Grande, N. J., and from our own State, enable us to pre- 
sent evidence that this State, for quality of syrup and sugar, will com- 
pare favorably with any other state. 

To give you anything like a report I shall have to refer to my own 

work. My former factory was made before we had learned the kind of 
buildings adapted to the wants of the work; so, early last summer, I 
planned and built four new buildings, with special reference for hav- 
ing everything in the right place. The results have proved it a pay- 
ing investment. 

The boiler capacity of the works is ninety-six horse power, the 
engine sixteen horse power. (This might seem to some out of propor- 
tion, but it was just right.) I run two cane mills, that furnished 
about ten gallons of juice per minute. The juice was elevated by 
pumps to two settling tanks, of three hundred gallons each, filling 
first one and then the other. As soon as [ began to fill a tank I put 
into the juice about one-half the lime required for a good defication. 
The object was to prevent the acids which come from the joints and 
sheaths from inverting the sugar. 

This is in keeping with the work at Fort Scott, except that they 
placed the lime on the sliced cane. I have practiced this for many 
years, and think cane juice ought not to stand without being treated 
with lime. As we fill one of these tanks in thirty minutes we then 
commence to fil] the other, so that when the juice is drawn into the 
deficators it has not usually stood more than thirty minutes to settle 
before going into the deficators. It goes from the tanks to the defica- 
tors. These are wooden boxes, 24 feet wide, 2% feet deep and 6} feet 
long, Jined with copper. They each have a coil of two-inch pipe, 
fifty feet in length if straightened, which fill with steam and are pro- 
vided with tight-fitting steam joints, so that by loosing two set- 
screws they can be taken out and quickly cleaned; and when kept in 
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good condition will heat three hundred gallons of juice in fifteen min- 
utes, or about one-half the time it takes to grind the corn for that 
quantity. In these deficators the rest of the lime is added as soon as 
they are filled. It is then heated nearly to the boiling point, when 
the steam is shut off, and the thick blanket of vegetable matter re- 
moved. It is then allowed to remain quiet to settle the heavier por- 
tions which do not raise to the top. This juice is next run into a six- 
hundred gallon tank, and stored ready for the evaporators. 

This storage tank holds the entire contents of the two deficators, and 
will last the evaporators one hour. I have mentioned this treatment 
of the juice before boiling. It comes to the evaporator nearly as clear 
as spring water, with the fodder taste taken out, which, for making 
first quality syrup, is absolutely necessary. Now we come to the 
evaporators, two of Porter’s No. 3. They will boil six hundred gal- 
lons per hour into heavy syrup. [only use one atatime. Their ca- 
pacity is from sixty to ninety gallons per hour of syrup, in proportion 
to the richness of the juice. The advantage of having two evapora: 
tors is in cleaning the pipes, which are of copper. We cai change 
from one evaporator to the uvther without delay, which is all important 
when we consider ten minutes represents one hundred gallons of juice 
and the time of seven oreight men. I could say everything for this 
evaporator, for I owe my success in this business to it, and if I had 
twenty car loads of syrup I could sell it all at good prices. The busi- 
ness is now reduced toa perfect system, and both sugar and the finest 
syrup that is made is made with these evaporators. 

We have brought samples of 8,000 gallons. I think the entire crop 
would give four pounds of sugar per gallon, and I feel that I can de- 
pend on the results with certainty. The seed almost pays the cost 
of cultivation. The work by steam requires much less fuel than by 
the old way of boiling. The demand for the syrup grows better. The 
past year we dried the crushed stalks, and all kinds of stock do well 
on them, eating them in preference to wild hay. I learn that most of 
the syrup, as madeby the farmers, was bought up at from 25 to 30 cents 
per gallon, shipned to Chicago to sweeten glucose, sent back and sold 
to a wholesale house at about 30 cents, and retailed at from 50 to 60 
cents. 

There ought to be good cane works in every county to supply the 
home demand for syrup and sugar. It is a direct home trade. It 
saves transportation, and barrels of it can be exchanged for any kind 
of groceries. People will buy the pure article. I do not care for the 
glucose. 
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I do not know but I have trespassed on friend Densmore’s paper on s 


manufacture, but I could not have shown what a perfect system the 
industry is now reduced to except [ had followed it through. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


The Association proceeded to the annual election of officers for the 
ensuing year. 

On motion, the present list of officers was re-elected, viz. : 

President—Russell Blakeley, St. Paul. 

Vice President—Ditus Day, Farmington. 

Secretary and Treasurer—Prof. Edward D. Porter, State University 
Experimental Farm, St. Anthony Park. 

Executive Committee—Russell Blakeley, Ditus Day, Prof. E. D. Por- 
ter, Seth H. Kenney, J. F. Porter. 


THE HONEY INDUSTRY. 


It was suggested that a few moments be given to discussion on the 
Apiary, and Mr. Wm. Danforth, of Red Wing, was requested to come 
forward and address the Association upon the subject. 

Mr. Danforth exhibited some fine samples of comb and strained 
honey in frames and glass jars He said: 


Mr. CoairMan: I don’t claim to be a bee or honey man, nor to 
understand the business very well. I have been too much occupied 
with other kinds of business to make the subject a study, but I think 
the honey industry a very important one. Although we have to 
search around considerable to find a competent bee man, we have 
such a person present in the person of Mr. Urie, who can tell you 
much more than I can on the subject. 

The first swarm of bees he had anything to do with was when he 
was a boy of thirteen years, when he had followed a stray swarm 
some three-quarters of a mile and succeeded in saving it. They were 
taken home, and in two years when he left home he had quite an 
apiary. He soon found that it could be made a remunerative busi- 
ness. Year before last, he said, we had a ton and three-quarters of 
honey, and about a ton the past season. He had not been at home to 
give them any attention except about twelve days, the care being be- 
stowed by his wife and hired help. It was a rather poor honey sea- 
son this year. 

His method was to work the bees for honey; to control the bees and 
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compel them to make honey, and at the same time to increase the 
stocks. Last year his honey at current prices was worth $600. 

Mr. Wilcox. I would like to ask how many swarms you have? 

Mr. Danforth. I put forty-one swarms into my cellar. 

Mr. Hillman. How do you manage to keep them from the frost? 

Mr. Danforth. I keep them in acool and dark place. They are 
kept quiet from the beginning of the winter till the end. 

Mr. Dartt. Do you use moveable frames ? 

Mr. Danforth Yes, sir; I have but one kind of hive, and that the 
old-fashioned kind; there are twentv-eight sections in a case for the 
surplus honey, and when a case is filled we slip another one under 
until the top case is filled. 

Mr. Dartt. How do you manage your queenless colonies? 

Mr. Danforth. We get another queen to supply the bees; we 
use Italians as much as possible. It is impossible to keep them pure. 
I think the natives perhaps finish up their honey in the best shape, 
but the Italians make the most honey and are the most profitable if 
kept pure. 

Mr. Mitchell. What do you use for pasture? 

Mr. Danforth. Mostly clover, of which there is an abundance on 
the Mississippi bottoms, as well as other flowers. 

Prof. Porter. What kind of honey is the best in qualijy ? 

Mr. Danforth, White clover and basswood. 

Mr. Mitchell. Which do you prefer, natural or artificial swarm- 
ing? 

Mr. Danforth. [think most of natural swarming. I think they 
are the most successful. You can keep them back with the ex- 
tractor. 

Mr. Hillman. Do you extract the honey, or remove the cases ? 

Mr. Danforth. That depends upon circumstances. It pays best to 
extract the honey. It is estimated that it takes about twenty times 
as long for the bees to make a pound of comb as to make a pound of 
honey. We extract the honey by using the moveable frames, and the 
same frames can be used three or four years. But I will give way to 
Mr. Urie, who knows more about this subject than I do. 

Mr. William Urie, of Minneapolis, was then called upon to address 
the Association, and came forward and said: 
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REMARKS OF MR. URIE. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Amber Cane and Horticultural 

Societies : 

I have made apiculture a study for the last forty years, at least a 
good deal of the time, and yet with all this experience I have not 
fully mastered it. There is a good deal to be learned, and it is one of 
the greatest studies we have. I claim that it is one of the greatest 
insects that has ever been given to man,—the honey bee,—and per- 
haps the least understood. The reason why so few are engaged in the 
industry I do not know, unless, as the Irishman says, ‘‘ The bee has a 
warm foot.’’ [Laughter.] 

There was no trouble in getting along with bees with proper treat- 
ment. The first swarm he ever owned was down in Vermont, and he 
traded a tub of maple sugar for the swarm and hive, with a corncob 
stuck in the the top of the hive. In those days honey was obtained 
by the use of brimstone, but those days had passed away. 

‘he proper way to handle bees was to strengthen the weaker 
swarms from the stronger colonies, which should be done from the 
first to the tenth of May. 

He described the method of dividing the swarms. He had kept 
from two hundred to three hundred stands at one time, and had expe- 
rience in the business in the states of Vermont, Illinois, Virginia, 
Maryland and Minnesota. 

When he came to this State he brought fifteen colonies, which were 
increased the first year to forty-eight, which yielded him 1,500 pounds 
of as fine box and strained honey as he had ever seen. He had taken 
a box of honey with him on an eastern trip, which had been pro- 
nounced by experts the finest they had ever seen. Minnesota was as 
good a state as any other in the union for the production of honey. 

Most of the honey produced in this vicinity was from white clover. 
The sample exhibited by Mr. Danforth was made from different flow- 
ers, and therefore he had ar advantage in producing honey of very 
_ fine quality. His apiary was located at 2,520 Bryant avenue north. 
He had built a house for the protection of his colonies of bees, which 
was 12x24 feet in size, and was so constructed as to be as frost proof 
as possible. There were four air spaces, and the house was so con- 
structed as to prevent dampness, and he had no trouble in keeping 
them through the winter without loss. 

Anyone going into his bee-house at the present time would find in 
the coldest weather the bees apparantly asleep, and consuming very 
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little honey. And they would remain there at the proper temperature 
until March or April. It was necessary to keep chem dry and warm, 
and if the house was properly constructed, with sufficient air spaces, it 
would never freeze—not even potatoes. There was nothing like dead 
air spaces to keep out cold. 

A great deal had been said and written about the bee moth destruy- 
ing bees, but the method of preventing their ravages was as simple as 
A, B,C. There never was a swarm destroyed by them that was good 
for anything. It frequently occurs that a colony loses their queen. 
In passing into the air to be fertilized the queen not unfrequently 
gets into the wrong hive and isinstantly killed, soon leaving the © 
swarm minus any eggs and minus any young queens. As a conse- 
quence in four or five weeks, if we do not take the honey the millers 
will. The proper course to pursue is to introduce a new queen, which 
is easily accomplished; and in a period of fifteen days the colony will 
be supplied with a new queen. A queen had been known to lay 
three hundred thousand eggs in twenty-four hours. It is very inter- 
esting to observe their habits. The queen does not feed herself, but 
is fed by the bees, and requires a good deal of food while laying. He 
said there were a great many patent hives, as well as a great many 
theories with regard to the best method of raising bees. The Lang- 
stroth hive was the best. It was convenient for handling the honey 
or controling the-colony. A single swarm should furnish from fifty 
to ninety pounds of box honey Bees increase faster ina celd than in 
a warm climate. 

He considered artificial swarming the best, and the process was a 
very simple one. There was always something to be learned 
in the business. He could take as much profit from fifty good swarms 
of bees as could be obtained from fifty good cows, and was not afraid 
to try it with anyone. He would not agree todo it every year, as 
there are poor honey years, but in an average year he could do it 
every time. 

Amber cane was no doubt a good thing, but he preferred honey to 
Amber cane syrup, as being finer and a greater luxury. Honey could 
be produced with protit at ten cents per pound. He was fortunate if 
he could get twenty cents for his box honey, and he never had a poor 
article. When nice white comb honey sold for less than eighteen to 
twenty cents it was not a profitable business, and it ought not to bring 
less than that price. But strained honey at a shilling a pound ought 
to satisfy anyone. 

He had been very much entertained with the remarks on the subject 
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of Amber cane, and also with the topics discussed by the Horticultu-— 
ral Society. He was much interested in tree culture and everything 
in the fruit line. He had raised four acres of Amber cane in one year. 
That was twelve or fourteen years ago when we had no improved 
machinery like we have now, therefure the experience would not be 
of much benefit in that line. The Amber cane syrup that is now made 
is very fine indeed He hoped the industry might be greatly developed 
in this State. Thanking you, gentlemen, for your attention, I will 
not take up any more of your time. 

Prof. Porter. I want to say a few words on this bee question. I 
am also from Vermont. I commenced the growth of bees, and had 
the fever badly about thirty years ago. I got it from Mr. Langstroth. 
I lived almost next door to him, and I took my lessons in apiculture 
from him. I prosecuted the business quite successfully for some five 
years, and I think of all the hobbies I have ever had, I have derived 
more real enjoyment from apiculture than from anything else. 
There is more in the management of bees to interest a man, whether 
he is a scientist or not, than almost any other industry I know of. 
The whole economy of the hive is something truly wonderful, and 
it is something that is constantly stimulating investigation from the 
very first time the bee takes its flight in the spring, until it goes into 
winter quarters in the fall. 

I concur in what has been said on the subject, but I wish to ap- 
proach it from another standpoint, and that is the horticultural, 
W hen passing through the State, I have found thousands of acces of 
white clover scattered here and there, and apparently hundreds of 
acres of blossoms where there was a single honey bee, If it had been 
in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland or Virginia, in 
such fields you would have seen swarms of honey bees buzzing around 
you, gathering nectar from these thousands of flowers. This sur- 
prised me. Then again, when I have come to look at the fruit trees 
that have been planted out covered with blossoms, I have wondered 
why there were not more bees kept for the purpose of accomplishing 
complete fertilization. And I have often thought that perhaps one 
reason why we did not succeed better in fruit culture was because 
we had neglected the development of the bee industry 

We have plenty of pasturage for bees here iu this State, and I hope 
this coming season there will be an effort made to greatly develop 
this branch of farm industry for the benefit of the people generally, 
and especially in the interests of horticulture. It seems to me that if 
more attention was given to the business it would tend greatly towards 
making Minnesota a fruit-growing State. 
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Mr. Pearce. I was engaged in bee culture for some fifteen years in 
Minnesota, and I think they are very nice for those who understand 
them. I think the bumble bee and the hornet are our best friends. 
The common bee never works on red clover. We should never destroy 
hornets, yellow jackets or bumble bees, as they are the agriculturist’s 
best friends. It is the general practice to destroy these insects, but it 
is an error altogether 

Mr. Wilcox Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: I did not intend to 
say a word on this honey subject, but you have touched on a tender 
spot, as I am also from Vermont. I consider that this, in connection 
with horticulture and fruit culture, is one of the most valuable as well 
as most pleasant occupations in which we can engage. I brought 
some twenty-eight swarms of bees to this State with me a short time 
since, and I expect to make a success in the industry. I believe 
thoroughly in trying the best, as much as I would in any other stock. 
I believe in artificial swarming. Many authorities have condemned 
it, but results show that it is the best. There is hardly any subject 
about which the general public are so ignorant as they are of the good 
and bad qualities of the honey bee. About eighty per cent of the 
honey is composed of pure glucose—in its pure state one of the best 
sweets we have. 

Mr. Dartt. Mr. President, it seems to me Vermont is pretty well 
represented. [Laughter.] I want to back up the theory of my 
friends, that the bees are friends to the fruit grower, but I. wish espe- 
cially to confine it to the hornet. I think the hornet is a decided suc- 
cess in that direction. Now on one of my apple trees there was a 
very fine hornet’s nest, and it had also about a barrel of very fine ap- 
ples, of which I dare say [ should not have had any left if it had not 
been for my friends, the hornets. [Laughter.] One of these prowl- 
ers came around who are accustomed to robbing orchards, and when 
he saw those fine apples he could not resist the temptation to take one 
or two. He got the apple and the bees got him, and the way he tum- 
bled and rolled in the grass was decidedly amusing. I therefore vote 
in favor of the hornet. [Laughter.] 
~ Mr Wilcox said he regretted there was not a bee keepers organiza- 
tion in the State, in order that this subject might be fully discussed, 
and that it might receive nore attention than was being given to it. 
He was satisfied that the lack of bees had a marked effect in the 
amount of agricultural and horticultural products produced from a 
lack of fertilizing, which was accomplished by the presence of the 
bees; although he thought perhaps they could not work on red clover. 
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Prof. Porter claimed that the Italian bee could fertilize red clover. 
This species was better than the ordinary black bee, as it worked ear- — 
lier in the day and later in the season. He thought bees were horti- 
culturists’ best friends 

Mr. Wilcox said that Italian bees were very much like new straw- 
berries, that did very well to advertise and sell, but most of them 
would fall back upon the Wilson in the long run. It was the same 
with Italian bees; among all the importations there was nothing su- 
pericr to the common black bee. 

Prof. Porter said he was thankful for the illustration as to the Wil- 
son strawberry. Of all the new varieties that he had tried during the 
past twenty-five years, it was about the best, and there was probably 
a thousand quarts of Wilson grown for a single quart of any other 
variety. But he believed in Italian bees. For ordinary purposes the 
black bee would answer, and if not protected the Italian would de- 
generate and the black bee would take possession of the ground. 

Mr Urie said in regard to the Italian bee, that if it had not been 
introduced black bees would have gone by the board, and it was the 
salvation of the business, and no mistake. He was not selling Italian 
queens, but he handled them altogether, and had been doing so for 
years. He had some doubt about their fertilizing red clover, unless 
it was the second crop. 

Mr. Hillman inquired if there were any objections raised to the 
keeping of bees in cities. 

Mr, Urie said he now had one hundred and fifty-eight colonies at 
his place of residence at North Minneapolis, and had heard no com- 
plaints from any of his neighbors. If people disturbed them they 
were liable to be stung, but he had experienced no difficulty what- 
ever. In Aurora, Ill., where he had one hundred and seventy-two 
colonies, a few of his neighbors had undertaken to have them re- 
moved from the city. They petitioned the common council to remove 
them, but the members of that body took the position that they had 
no more right to interfere with a man’s private business in that way 
than to take away one of his horses or other personal property. He 
said Italian bees when aroused had stingers and knew how to use 
them, but when properly managed were as tractable and quite as 
little trouble as a lot of sheep. Bees had an aversion to horses and 
could not endure the smell of ammonia. 

Prof. Porter said most of the difficulty experienced in keeping bees 
in cities was occasioned by the odor from horses, and being brought 
in contact with them. They should not be hitched too near them. 
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Mr. Pearce had kept bees in the city, and thought a serious objec- 
tion to them was the damage they did in alighting on clothing hung 


to dry. 


Prof. Porter said as a rule bees will deposit all their excrement with- 
in a short distance of the hive. This difficulty would only be ob- 
served in the spring of the year. 

Mr. Danforth said they hung their erates near the apiary, and 
never had any difficulty of that kind. 

Mr. Urie said the objection referred to applied only to‘the first day’s 
flight in the spring. Some people find fault without reason and con- 
demn the whole honey business without any good grounds. 

Mr. Hillman said he did not hail from Vermont, although when a 
boy he used to look wistfully at the wonderful mountains of that. 
State from the hills of Washington county, N. Y., where he took his: 
first lessonsin bee culture. It was a profitable business, and he had 
been much interested in the discussion of the subject this after- 
noon. 

Prof. Porter here suggested that the Amber Cane Association should 
unite with the State Horticultural Society. There was no sufficient 
reason for maintaining separate organizations. This subject ot Api- 
culture and Amber cane culture might just as well be considered in 
the meetings of the Horticultural Society as to maintain separate as- 
sociations. The time had come when they could profitably consoli- 
date. . 

Mr. Kenney felt very kindly towards these industries or any other 
that would help promote the interests of the farming classes, and 
thought the suggestion of Prof. Porter a good one. 

Mr. Harris said he saw no objection to uniting the two societies. It 
might have a tendency to add strength to the Horticultural Society, 
and as he was a thorough horticulturist he did not wish to oppose it. 
It might be well for the officers of each association to consider the 
matter and take such action as was necessary. 

Mr. Elliott moved that the matter of uniting with the Horticul- 
tural Society be referred to the executive committee, which was car- 
ried. 

Mr. Dartt said he felt inclined to favor the bee men, and was a 
friend to the honey bee. Bees were good .fertilizers of the flowers. 
Why not arranye so that the bee men could come in with the Amber 
cane growers every year? 

Mr. Wilcox. And why not add maple sugar? 

10 
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© Mr. Dartt. Let us have everything that is sweet, but perhaps we 
can save the necessity of having a bee association. 

#Mr. Harris. Horticulturists will certainly favor the honey bee, as 
it has an important office to perform in the fertilizing of fruits. 
-ZOn motion of Mr. Dartt the meeting of the Association was then 
adjourned. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 
WEDNESDAY, JAN. 18, 1888. 


President Elliot stated upon the adjournment of the Amber Cane 
Association that the business of the Society would be resumed for a 
short session. 

It was decided to take up the subject of forestry. Following is 
the paper prepared by Mr. Smith upon the topic: 


THE STATE FORESTRY ASSOCIATION. 
By C. L. Smith, Minneapolis. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen of the Minnesota Horticultural 

Society : 

Your Secretary has asked me to say something about the work of 
the State Forestry Association. We have very little that is new to 
report. The appropriation made in 1883 was only partly expended; 
10,000 copies of the Forest Tree-Planter’s Manual, prepared by Mr. 
Hodges, were printed, and nearly all have been distributed. 

A bill was presented to the last legislature asking for an appropria- 
tion of $3,000 for the Forestry Association, but it failed to become a 
law, and consequently we have had no money to do with. If we had 
received the appropriation the board of directors intended to publish 
a revised edition of the manual for general distribution, and to have 
kept the secretary busily engaged in the work of collecting and dis- 
seminating information on the subject of forestry. Although we have 
had no money, we have done something for the forestry interest. 
During the year 1887 nearly 1,000 copies of the manual have been 
distributed at farmers’ institutes, county fairs and through the mails. 
I have answered over four hundred letters of inquiry from planters, 
or those who contemplated planting. I have written over two hun- 
dred articles on the subject for the various news and agricultural 
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papers, and delivered over one hundred public addresses on the sub- 
ject of tree planting. There is every reason to believe that these 
efforts have done something towards stimulating intelligent planting 
and cultivation of trees, 

From one county we have reports of over 20,000 evergreens planted 
last spring; and although the drouth was severe and long continued, 
the young trees were so carefully handled, so well planted and cared 
for that over seventy-five per cent of them are alive and looking 
well.g [n another county, one prominent farmer became so interested 
in the tree talks at a farmers institute that he concluded to plant an 
experimental belt of evergreens, and purchased from a reliable dealer 
1,000 each of white pine, Scotch pine, Norway spruce, white spruce 
and abor vite. He reports, November Ist, 80 per cent of arbor vite 
and soruce, 60 per cent of white pine and 40 per cent of Scotch pine 
alive. I questioned carefully as to some cause for the excessive fail- 
ure of Scotch pine, but failed to get any information upon which to 
base aconclusion. However, asa whole. he is well pleased with the ven- 
ture. The trees were well mulched and are in good condition to stand 
the winter. He will add another 5,000 trees to his plantation this 
year, and replace all that died from last year’s planting. The follow- 
ing directions were given him for planting, and he says he followed 
them in every detail: 

Carefully prepare fhe ground by deep plowing and thorough harrow- 
ing; unpack the trees in a cool, shady place; wet the roots; while 
planting, carry them ina pail half filled with muddy water; open a 
furrow eight inches deep—only one furrow at a time, so the soil will 
be cool and moist; set the young trees about an inch deeper than they 
grew imthe nursery; straighten the roots; work the earth closely 
around them; pack it firmly; never let the sun or wind reach the 
roots; keep cool and moist until planted; cultivate after, but shallow; 
let no weeds or grass grow; do not let the surface get hard; if for any 
reason frequent cultivation cannot be given, mulch with coarse manure, 
straw or hay. 

I traveled over a large part of the State during May and June, and 
visited many newly-planted tree plantations. The rage for Russian 
mulberry and hardy catalpa seems to have subsided. Willow, cotton- 
wood, ash and box elder are the principal varieties plauted. I have 
no hesitancy in saying that for the purpose of fuel or shelter from 
winds, the white willow gives the quickest and most satisfactory re- 
sults. The demand for young trees for forest planting has exceeded 
the supply, and I believe all our nurserymen and tree growers have 
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found a market for their entire stock each year. [am also well satisfied 
that planting and cultivation is being carried on more intelligently 
than in the past. 

In looking over the cellars and packing sheds of prominent dealers, 
[ find them exercising more than ordinary care in storing and handling 
stock, with an evident desire to get the stock to the planter in the 
best possible condition. Such a method of business is worthy of com- 
mendation, but [ am sorry to say that in some cases there was. 
evident carelessness in handling stock, a disregard of the igter- 
ests of the planter that should be classed with highway robbery. 
Hvergreens, young tree seedlings, berry plants, etc., stored in compact 
masses, until heating, fermentation, mo!d or rot had destroyed a con- 
siderable portion; exposure for hours to the direct rays of the sun and 
to drying winds without protection of any kind, still further injered 
them. They are sometimes packed in bundles with very slight cov- 
ering, or in boxes with moldy straw, and are dead or dying before 
they leave the nursery. We cannot too severely censure such meth- 
ods, which rob a man of his money, and destroy his interest in tree 
planting. 

Again, when the dealer had faithfully performed his duty and the 
trees reached the point of delivery, they were destroyed through the 
carelessness of the planter. Think of trees laying in a wagon box in 
front of a saloon or grocery store for half a day, ‘without so much as: 
a blanket or sack to shelter them from the sun and wind; then car- 
ried home. left in the wagon over night, or thrown on the ground and 
left to be carelessly planted the next day, where they carry on a losing 
battle with weeds and drouth, till they give up what little life is left 
them. . 

The intelligent and practical information gathered and distributed 
by the Horticultural Society, the Forestry Association, our able agri- 
cultural press and the Farmers Institutes have borne fruit; and 
good seed has been sown which has not yet germinated. We are cer- 
tainly improving, many planters are eminently successful, but the 
field is large, failures are yet too common, our forests are disappear- 
ing too rapidly, and farmers do not sufficiently appreciate the ad- 
vantages of timber. 

One careful farmer who has a grove of 1,000 Scotch pines, mixed 
with deciduous trees to the north and west of his farm buildings, now 
sixteen years old, and which cost originally $10, claimed that they 
had saved in the item of feed alone over $100 per year for the past 
eight years. He keeps an average of one hundred head of stock. Anyone 
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visiting his barnyard during such a blizzard as we had last week 

would have no reason to doubt his statement. 

Driving over the prairie during a recent storm we came suddenly 
to leeward of a double row of arbor vite, ten years old and about 
ten feet high; the thermometer might not have shown much difference, 
but nose and ears indicated a wide variation in temperature between 
the shelter of that slight windbreak and the open prairie. 

A man is asked to improve his cow or horse, manure his fields, ro- 
tate his crops, plant small fruits, take better care of his garden, and 
he will respond with interest, for the benefits are immediate, the re-_ 
sults apparent in a year or two at the farthest. Then the benefits 
are all his own, the interests his own, and he is easily induced to in- 
vestigate and make use of improvements. But ask him to planta 
timber plantation. He replies that it takes too long to get results— 
talk about climatic influences, that is everybody’s business; danger of 
exhausting the timber supply of the country—there will be enough 
for this generation, let the next one look out for itself. Tell him that 
gang plows and gang saws will make a desert of the United States in 
one-hundredth part of the time it took to destroy Syria, he replies, 
let him who inhabits the desert look out for that. 

Forestry, to be successful, to be widespread, must be the protege of 
the State. The interest is too great, the stakes too high, the individ- 
ual too selfish, the profits too remote, the climatic and sanitary effects 
too important and the benefits so universal, philanthropists so scarce, 
that the State should immediately take hold of the matter and do 
something definite, practical and extensive. 

All the governments of Europe are moving in this matter. Timber 
plantations are held, mature timber is removed under the direction of 
a State officer, the growth of young timber is encouraged, land that 
for any reason is unprofitable for agricultural purposes is planted to 
suitable timber, schools of forestry are maintained, and men are ed- 
ucated in all that pertains to the subject. 

_A bill regarding the setting aside of land sold for taxes, or such 
other land as may come into the possession of the State for timber 
purposes and relating to the care of such timber, its cultivation, cut- 
ting and sale, was prepared and submitted to the last legislature, but 
the reception it received was not very encouraging. 

That we must eventually adopt some such system as that now carried 
on in Germany, no one could doubt if they have ever given the sub- 
ject any thought. The earlier our people accept this as « fact and act 
upon it, the better for commonwealth and individual. The preserva- 
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tion of existing forests, the multiplication of timber plantations, an 
increase ot evergreen belts on the farms, more trees along the road- 
sides and about the farm houses, are all questions of public interest. 
Anything that will increase the interest in tree planting, and give in- 
_ telligent directions to all efforts in that line, are of value to the gen- 
eral public, and should receive the encouragement and hearty support 
of all good citizens. 

The law under which bounties are paid for the cultivation of timber 
is astep in the right direction, but there are some defects which should 
be remedied by amendments. The Forestry Association should be pro- 
vided with sufficient funds to employ at least one man constantly in 
the work of investigation, experiment and instruction. Whatever of 
value is known or learned should be put before the people, and every 
available means utilized to stimulate and encourage the planting of 
timber plantations and windbreaks. 

The Farmers Institute is a medium through which much may be 
done to further the interests of horticulture and forestry. I have al- 
ready referred to some of the reasons why the average farmer is not 
easily interested in forestry. Of course, from my standpoint, this 
seeming indifference to so important a subject only emphasizes the 
urgent necessity for pushing the subject before them. We find that 
when the subject is properly presented it never fails to interest, yet 
it is sometimes difficult to find room for it at institutes. 

For three years I have endeavored to make use of Arbor day as a 
means of calling attention to and inciting an interest in tree planting 
among the country schools. The success has been very gratifying, 
and last spring I succeeded in interesting the city schools of Minne- 
apolis, and the day was celebrated by the planting of trees on the 
school grounds, with appropriate exercises, including readings and 
recitations by scholars and teachers. I hope to have more time this 
year, and by enlisting the county superintendents and others, secure 
a still more general observance of the day. Before we can have a sat- 
isfactory state or national system of forestry, we must have a public 
sentiment favorable to such a system. It will take time.and earnest 
work to create such a sentiment. I sincerely trust the members of 
this Society, and all citizens who feel an interest in this all-important 
subject, will do what they can to assist in forming this sentiment. 

We have inherited a land rich in natural fertility, with leafy 
groves, bubbling springs, running brooks and verdant valleys. Let 
us not be so greedy for the dollars as to rob our fields of their fertility 
or forests of their trees, and so contribute to the drying up of springs 
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‘and brooks, bringing cyclones and blizzards, drouth and cold, and be- 


queathing to our children a barren, uninhabitable desert. We can 
leave behind us no nobler monuments than trees and groves. If we 
multiply these, our lands will be more fertile and fruitful, the winds 
less harsh, our homes more beautiful, and future generations will arise 
to call us blessed. 


eee 


Mr. Brand, the chairman of the committee on pine lands, was 
requested to present his report. 


THE GREAT VALUE OF EVERGREENS FOR WINDBREAKS. 
By O. F. Brand, Faribault. 


We used to have reasonable winters in this State—winters when 
there was but little snow, and when the mercury did not go more than 
twenty-five to twenty-eight degrees below zero, such winters as 
1877-8, for instance. Since 1864, I think, we have had three winters 
that might be called mild, and twenty-four of a different character. 
Then we can only expect one reasonable winter to seven or eight se- 
vere ones. But there has been no winter since 1864 but what stock 
have needed a good windbreak to shelter them from the cold, cutting 
winds. If one has areal warm yard into which to turn stock in the 
winter it will be a saving of the value of at least one-quarter of their 
feed. This is no exaggeration. That is, if in the ordinary yards and 
good stables you feed $400 worth of hay, straw, etc., to your stock, in 
a yard where wind cannot strike the stock running out in the day 
time, you would not feed out more than $300 worth of feed to have 
your stock in the same condition, and in that way save $100. There 
is no reasonable doubt about that. It takes a very large amount of 
feed to resist cutting cold winds. 

What is the best and cheapest windbreak to be had? I[ answer, 


A WINDBREAK OF EVERGREENS, 


in my own experience. Four rows of Scotch pine set in 1873 have 
made a good windbreak for the last nine or tea years, but now they 
are too open below to keep the snow from blowing through. To pro- 
tect crops and fields they are fine, still I would prefer one or two row | 
of balsam fir for that purpose in this windy country. * 

For a belt of evergreens of ten or more rows I very much admire 
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the white pine. It does not start quite as rapidly in growth as the 
Scotch pine, but it soon passes it and makes a clean, majestic looking 

tree. For the windy, western part of the State the white spruce, bal- 

sam fir, white pine and red cedar are about all that are desirable. 

I have a row of white spruce, natives of the State, transplanted from 
the forest in 1873, and two years later into the row where they now 
stand twenty-five to twenty-eight feet high—a dense mass of foliage 
and limbs from the ground up. A high board fence could hardly do 
better to keep out wind and snow. This tree does not grow quite as 
fast as the Norway spruce, but is very much hardier and better for a 
windbreak over the greatest portion of the State. 

For a compact, dense windbreak to surround a building woah or 

barn and stock yard, there is nuthing so good as two rows of our own 
native white spruce. Set in the row five feet apart and the rows ten 
feet apart, set so as to break joints. Suppose every farmer in the 
~ northwest would take a piece uf land eight rods east and west by teu 
rods north and south and surround it with such a windbreak. If well 
cared for, in a few years it would be twenty feet high, when with a 
board fence inside tw keep stock away from the trees, would make it 
so protected inside that, let the tempest howl and wind blow hard as 
it would outside, cattle and horses would at all times be comfortable 
so far as windbreaks could make them. Then what an ornament to 
_the farm. No money could buy it from the owner. What a saving 
in feed. In how much better condition the stock, and if the stock 
prospers well the owner would. 

Now we see in the older parts of the State fine barns with warm 
basements for the stock through the night. In the morning, fre- 
quently about sunrise, the very coldest time in the whole twenty-four 
hours, they are turned out into a yard protected by a windbreak of 
barbed wires. Of course where there is room for more than two rows 
I would advise the planting of more, for I yield the paln to no one as 
being more enthusiastic than myself on the subject of evergreens and 
the preservation and restoration of our native pine lauds. I would 
like to see from two to five acres of evergreens around every farmer's 
home, as I once stated in a previous article on this subject. 


BEAUTY AND UTILITY. 


If a thing of beauty is a joy forever, and gladens the heart of its 
possessor continually, of how much greater worth to the appreciative 
mind of man must it be, at the same time while imparting perpetual 
joy to its owner, it likewise contributes directly or indirectly to his 
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material wants? In the horticulture of Minnesota, where man’s most 
_ vigilant care and greatest skill is taxed to the utmost to counteract 
the perpetual war of a remorseless climate, I can conceive of no tree or 
class of trees so admirably adapted to meet the wants of our horti- 
culturists and farmers as our coniferous trees. 
There is a grandeur about an evergreen imparted by no other tree. 
All people of keen perceptions admire them, whether in clumps or 
single specimens, planted to adorn the humble cottage of the villager 
with his one small lot, or the palatial residence and extensive grounds 
of his more pretentious suburban neighbor, or planted in any shape 
upon the ample and capacious farms. I repeat, there is a beauty and 
a grandeur about them which fills the heart of every appreciative 
person with delight. As windbreaks in this climate they should be 
regarded as indispensible to the comfort of man and beast; of their 
benefit to orchards and their influence on fruit trees there can be no 
‘doubt, while used as a protection from the severe winds. But it is 
not only as windbreaks that they are valuable. In this climate remote 
from water, even though we find hardy varieties of apples which, so 
far as growth is concerned, seem capable of resisting the extremes of 
our climate, still they produce but little fruit, owing to the fact that 
their fruit buds kill or their vitality is so impaired that pai produce 
but little or no fruit. 
_ Evergreens, when planted around and among apple trees, are said 
by one of our best authorities to continually give off an exodium of 
warmth and moisture that reaches the distance of its area in height. 
Such being the fact, if evergreens are planted around and among our 
fruit trees a double purpose will be filled, and the evergreens, so util- 
ized by the farmer or fruit grower, will thus be made not only a pro- 
tection but an imparter of life force, whose power will gladden the 
heart of each and everyone who lives within its influence. Men 
thrive only ow diluted oxygen, purified to a certain extent from the 
carbonic acid which animals and fires are constantly throwing into it. 
Collective man enhances the impurity. Is there a remedy? There is, 
and one entirely under the control of man. It is the absorption of 
carbon out of the air by increased forest areas, especially of pines, 
balsam and spruce, red and white cedar. As the commercial world 
utilizes electricity to do its will, so should the State see that a suffi- 
cient number of nature’s silent but obedient agents, in the shape of 
evergreen trees and forests, are raised up to aid in purifying the air 
and otherwise contribute toward the amelioration of our rigorous © 
climate 
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Mr. Brand. I received a letter from Mr. Brown, of Lae qui Parle 
county, containing some items of interest. 


FROM LAC QUI PARLE COUNTY. 


PROVIDENCE, Jan. 6, 1888. 

FRIEND Branp:—Yours of the twentieth ult. came to hand yester- 
day. It was marked mis-sent. I will try and answer your several 
questions. The white pines I got of you are from 8 to 12 feet high. 
They would have been about 3 feet higher but for being twice injured 
by hailin June. They are looking very healthy and green. I have 
about forty white pines. I have not far from 500 Scotch pines; they 
are looking very fine. Some of them are from 6 to 12 feet in heighth. 
‘They are mostly from 8 inches to three feet tall. I have something 
over 2,000 white spruce, mostly from 6 inches to 12 feet in heighth, a 
few 4 feet, and the one you sent me is 12 feet high and 18 inches in 
circumference at the ground; it isa beauty. I have about 500 arbor 
vite, nearly all mere seedlings.! You will remember that you sent one 
arbor vite tree which was about 4 feet at that time; it is now 10 feet 
in heighth. I likewise have fifty balsams, all quite small except one 
which was planted eight years ago, and was then 18 inches high, and 
is now about 12 feet high. My evergreens are all looking very green 
and nice. 

I notice A. W. Sias speaks of the Norway spruce as his favorite 
evergreen. I have had no success with them in this county. Fifteen 
years ago I planted 300 of them and have not onenow. They lived 
and grew quite well the first season, but nearly all died the first win- 
ter. I would take the white spruce first; second, the arbor vite; 
and third, the Scotch pine. These are the most hardy with me of all 
the evergreens I have planted on my place, and I have seven different 
kinds. The Scotch pines have made the most rapid growth ot any; 
they have grown from 1 to 2 feet yearly, and sometimes more. I 
transplanted forty of them last spring which were from 2 to 3 feet 
high; not one died, and they are looking very healthy now. The 
white spruce grows more dense in its branches and takes a stronger 
hold in the earth, and therefore is less liable to get leaned by the 
strong winds, which makes it preferable for a lone tree. They can 
be transplanted with as much certainty of living as any of the ever- 
greens. I am now fully satisfied that all may have a fine stand of 
evergreens about their homes if they will. Isee no reason why we may 
not have evergreen groves, even on these bleak prairies. I am plant- 
ing them in my grove; they grow well, even where it is quite shaded. 
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After they have attained sufficient growth I will remove the other 
trees, when I will have an evergreen forest. 

You will see that I expect to live a long time yet. You suggested 
an article on forestry, but I have not the time now. ‘The snow is so 
deep and drifted the mail is carried on snow shoes from Canby to Lae 
qui Parle. It snows most of the time, and the roads are getting 
worseevery day. Yours truly, 


J. H. Brown. 
DISCUSSION. 


Mr. Pearce. Mr. President, the growing of timber is a business to 
which every farmer should give attention. I have been in Minnesota 
thirty years or over. I have observed that our streams are becoming 
dryer each year by the process which is going on of cutting away our 
forest supplies. If this system is continued our winters will become 
colder and our streams will continue to become less year by year. In~ 
fact many of the streams will entirely dry up, and I dare say the Mis- 
Sissippi river will become nearly dry in places, and in time this coun: 
try will become a cold and barren waste. 

Forests should be planted everywhere upon these broad prairies, but 
I fear, at the rate we are going on, in a short time the country to the 
west of us will be depopulated, or it will, become impossible for the 
people to make a living. Sir, there must be forests planted; trees 
must be planted in bodies; a small amount of timber will not answer 
the purpose. At least one-quarter of the country should be planted 
in timber. 

This work should be carried on under the auspices of the national 
government. If we are to preserve the fertility of the soil, and make 
this country habitable, the sooner it is taken hold of by the govern- 
ment the better it will be for all parties concerned. 

Last winter I had occasion to go over some of this broad prairie 
country, and had an opportunity to talk with some of the people who 
live in those treeless regions, and they wanted to know what should 
be done. I said “ plant evergreens; plant them by the millions!’’ 

I hope this Society will take some action in regard to the forestry 
question. We ought to urge upon the government to wake up in this 
matter. There is no good judgment in being quiet on the subject 
any longer, gentlemen. A thousand years hence and this whole 
country will be a cold, barren, desert region, if the present condition 
of things is allowed to prevail. 
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Mr. Harris. Mr. President, our Society considered this question 
somewhat last winter and appointed a committee to try and get a bill — 
passed by the legislature to preserve such forests as were still in the 
posession of the State and that were not valuable enough for agricul- ~ 
tural purposes, and to reforest such portions of the State as had been 
deforested and the land left to revert to the State. Our legislature 
paid but little attention to the matter, and failed to take any action 
thereon. There are timber lands in this State that have been cut off 
and that are growing up to timber, but which lands have been sold 
for taxes. It isimportant that this timber which is growing up 
should be preserved on these lands which revert to the State. If such 
were the case, large areas in the northern portion of the State would 
be reforested, and a large revenue might be obtained for the State in ~ 
years to come. | 

We need here in Minnesota, in order to make it a perfect garden of 
Eden, a vast body of water along our northern borders. As we can- 
not have that the next best thing is to have an abundance of timber, 
and to reforest this whole western country. If that could be done it 
would change the climate so that we could raise a great many fruits 
that we attempt but fail to raise at the present time; it would render 
the State far better adapted for agriculture of every kind. It is well 
to agitate this question, and have something definite accomplished. 

I tell you, sir, forestry ought to be taken under the wing of the 
State Horticultural Society. We are recognized as the strongest as- 
sociation in the State of Minnesota in the interest of Agriculture. 
We, as a’ society, have labored for the promotion of forestry, and the 
State Forestry Association should be merged into this Society. I am 
in favor of keeping up that organization if it could be made efficient, 
but as it has been managed in the past it would be more successful if 
merged in this Society. The more organizations we put into one, 
without interfering with their work, the better. 

Prof. Porter said that he had observed, in looking up some matter 
at the capitol recently that about twenty-two thousand dollars was paid 
out in a single year for the promotion of forestry, but did not know 
how the money was appropriated. 

President Elliot stated that he presumed the money was paid for 
bounties for planting trees along streets and highways, etc. 

Mr. Gould. Mr. President, I agree with Mr. Brand and Mr. Pearce 
that the proper thing to dicuss now in reference to forestry is the 
planting of trees on the ‘‘ western plains’’ as they used to be called, 
which embrace Dakota, a portion of lowa, Nebraska and Kansas. 
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- Now I suppose ‘in order to make this matter of planting forests ef- 
fective, the national government should take hold of it, but the gov- 
ernment never will do it unless the effort is first started by societies 
or individuauls. After the experience of the last week or ten days in 
which scores and hundreds of people who have lost their lives by the 
storms which have prevailed on these treeless prairies in Dakota and 
to the west of us, it won’t be necessary to cite any evidence that there 
is abundant necessity for something to be done to protect life and 
even existence itself in that region of country; and while we have a 
common interest in the welfare of our kind we should feel special in- 
terest for the protection of the people of our own State. It is well 
known that many of these people are too poor to get away, and will 


_ be obliged to remain. A _ wall of timber should be erected across 


those plains to stop the sweep of the furious blasts that come down 
from the north; and from this side of the rocky mountains, and 
which seem to gather force as they come across the plains and reach 
the borders of Minnesota, and strike our timber areas and are arrested 
in their progress. It is here their force and severity is broken up; it 
is our forests that afford the protection we enjoy. This Society 
should exert every influence it can bring to bear for the preservation 
of forests, and if there is anything that can be done to help cover the 
treeless prairies with shelter belts it ought to be speedily brought 
about. 

It is said there are localities in Dakota where trees won’t grow, and 
in some places trees will not live to be more than three years old. 
That may be the fact, but I very much doubt it. [ would like to see 
this Society put itself on record in some way in favor of the national 
government taking some proper action. One suggestion [ would 
make would be to have a competent man in charge of a bureau of 
forestry, and placing sufficient funds under his control to enable him 
to do something in this direction. 

. Mr. Sias. I think a man must be a fool to undertake to live where 
a tree cannot be made to live. [{Laughter.} If there is anything 
needed to force him to see the necessity or the good sense of doing 
what Mr. Pearce says, to plant evergreens out there upon the western 
prairies by the million, why I would just ask those persons to please 
read over the list and see how many have been frozen to death out 
there in that country within a few days past. 

President Elliot. We have with us to-day Mr. Oliver Gibbs, a for- 
mer secretary of the Society, who has recently gone to Dakota. I do 
not know whether he is a delegate from the Dakota Horticultural 
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Society or not, but at any rate we would be pleased to hear from him 
in regard to Dakota tree planting. 


REMARKS OF MR. GIBBS. 


Mr. Gibbs. Mr. President, I have long believed that one of the 
greatest biunders ever made by the United States government or by 
the people of the United States, was in parting with the title to 
prairie lands without first reforesting them and preparing them for the 
habitation of civilized man. It is not too late to repair the mistake 
to some extent. Vast bodies of these Jands are yet in the hands of 
the government, and large tracts are alsoin the hands of the State 
governments. I believe in reinforcing the theory that is now being 
advanced at Washington by the forestry bureau of the agricultural 
department, in taking proper steps looking toward a system of forestry 
for the lands that are remaining under the control of the government, 
so that such lands may be preserved as far as possible for this pur- * 
pose. 

Reforestation in Europe has been conducted for many years under 
government control, and upon scientific and practical principles, and 
with reference, also, to the uses to which trees are adapted 

He said that timber had a marked effect in the amelioration of the 
climate, but it should be planted extensively to accomplish that re- 
sult. A good deal had been said in regard to the timber culture act 
and its repeal. According to his cbservation in Dakota, he had 
been led to believe nearly all that had been done thus far in the direc- 
tion of growing timber had been done under the provisions of that 
act, and by people who were trying to protect their tree claims, al- 
though as a rule the amount of timber grown on these tree claims was 
limited and did not amount to a great deal. Trees seem to have been 
planted with little regard to system in the varieties selected, or prop- 
er locations. R 

The greatest drawback in the way of growing forest trees on the 
prairies was perhaps in the ignorance of the people who planted trees. 
Those who undertook tc grow them were not adapted to the occu- 
pation. Many of them had been brought up without the benefit of 
schools, and knowing little of the principles of forestry or horticul- 
ture in any form. 

In speaking of the force of the winds on these treeless prairies, he 
mentioned the fact that in driving across the prairie on one occasion 
a distance of some ten miles, facing the wind, with his wife at his 
side, they drove two or three miles debating in their own minds 
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whether to turn back or go ahead; and coming upon one of these tim- 
ber claims where there was a fine little grove of trees, the marked 
amelioration in the atmosphere in the vicinity of the grove could be 
readily observed, and they renewed their journey, passing along to 
other similar spots upon the prairie. 

- As indicating the force of the wind he stated on coming from home, 
upon the occasion of his recent trip to the city, he started out for the 
station, skipping over the drifts with a pair of ponies, about the only 
conveyance in which he could get across the country, and coming 
along he saw a black object sticking above a huge drift of snow, and 
as he came nearer saw it was the end of a stovepipe; and on driving 
up found a tunnel some three feet square which extended thirty or 
forty feet under the drift, and was the means of access for the man 
and his family to and from his dwelling. He saw no smoke coming 
from the stove-pipe, but concluded there was a family in there, and 
probably all comfortable and warm, although he did not go inside. 

But in Dakota they were becoming awakened as horticulturists and 
foresters on this subject, and there was no doubt the legislature would 
take some proper action in the direction of reforesting the prairies. 
Gov. Church was a very earnest forester. 

He would recommend memorializing Congress in regard to taking 
prompt and decisive action to advance the interests of forestry in the 
Northwest. 

Mr. Underwood said he had had some fifteen years experience on 
the prairies of Illinois, and more recently personal supervision of tim- 
ber claims on the prairies of Dakota, and felt like saying a good word 
for the provisions of the timber culture law. His friend, Mr. Gibbs, 
did not seem to think very much of these timber claims. 

Mr. Gibbs. Ido not think they have much effect so far as cli- 
matic influences are concerned. It is true they are a good thing for 
the settler and his neighbors. 

Mr. Underwood said he had traveled through Southern Minnesota 
quite thoroughly while canvassing for the sale of trees some nineteen 
years ago in the part of the country where there was very little tim- 
ber. In passing through the same country some fifteen years later he 
had been greatly surprised at finding the change that had been 
wrought in the appearance of the country during that time. He could 
hardly recognize the country, although he had a good memory of 
places. A large amount of timber had been planted out and was be- 
ing successfully grown. He had never been entirely foiled in his en- 
deavors to grow trees on tree claims in Dakota, although they had no 
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moisture there to speak of for two or three years at a time. In the 
spring of the year he had found very little moisture, and one could 
hardly dig a post-hole. He had been overseeing quite a number of tree- 
elaiins, taking care of some seventy acres of trees, growing them for 
different parties under contract. He thought the timber culture act 
a beneficial one and ought to be upheld. 

Mr. Pearce inquired what percent of timber claims were success- 
fully maintained. 

Mr. Underwood said about one-third or one-fourth of them were 
first-class. He referred more particularly, however, to his own expe- 
rience, and could not say what per cent of timber claims in general 
were successful. 

Mr. Fuller said that one of the land officers at Benson had made the 
statement that he knew of but two men in his district who were com- 
plying with the timber culture law strictly and were making a suc- 
cess in growing trees That statement was made some six or seven 
years ago. 

(The Commissioner of the General Land Office estimates the propor- 
tion of timber culture entries made without securing the results in- 
tended by the provisions of that act at 90 per cent.—SEc.] 

Mr. Gibbs said the best estimate he had seen of the percentage of 
lands that had been covered with forests under the provisions of the 
timber culture act was about 30 per cent in Dakota and Minnesota. 
Under that act only one tree-claim could be taken in a single section, 
and only ten acres of trees were required. That was a very small 
amount of timber for an entire section, and so far as climatic influ- 
ences were concerned the operation of the tree claim law would be an 
utter failure. So far as accomplishing anything for forestry in general 
it would amount to very little. If we wish to reforest this country for 
the purpose of affecting changes in the climate we must have the ma- 
chinery of the government set to work, in the manner it is conducted 
in Europe. He thought there was no better purpose to which the idle 
millions now lying idle in the government treasury could be devoted 
than to the reforestation of the treeless prairies in the hands of the 
government, 

Prof. Porter said if any action was to be taken in regard to this matter 
of sustaining the timber culture act no time should be lost. Bills had 
already been introduced in Congress for the repeal of the law, and 
also for the repeal of the pre-emption act. 

Six years ago he had gone on a tour of exploration in Minnesota 
and Dakota, and was convinced at that time the timber culture act. 
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was a failure; but since that his opinion had been entirely changed. 
In visiting some of the same localities recently, he had been surprised 
to find beautiful, thrifty plantations of timber growing. He men- 
tioned one instance in particular, on the Grandin farm, in Traill 
county, Dakota, where some seventy acres had been planted in trees 
some tivelve or fifteen years ago. The trees were as handsome as any 
he had ever seen grown. It was necessary that trees should be prop- 
erly set out and intelligently cultivated and cared for. The trees re- 
ferred to stood from thirty ‘to forty feet high, were beautiful specimens 
and almost every tree was living. 

One of the greatest drawbacks for success in growing trees upon the 
prairies was the ignorance of the classes who were trying to grow 
them. Many of these settlers were from other professions than that 
of farming, such as hod-carriers, hack drivers, etc. Many of those 
attempting to open up farms in that new country were middle-aged 
men, who had made failures in their calling elsewhere. They had 
followed a little of everything except practical farming. When they 
emigrated to Dakota for the purpose of acquiring a home, they found 
themselves totally unprepared, so far as experience was concerned, for 
agriculturists or horticulturists; they were as ignorant as to farming 
operations practically as a child ten years old was ordinarily, and had 
to learn by actual experience. On planting out their trees upon 
their new breaking, because they didn’t grow timber large enough for 
fuel in three years, they pronounced the whole thing a failure. 
The result was, where there was one such person made a success there 
were a thousand to make a failure; not because the soil would not 
grow trees, but people there did-not understand how to grow them, or 
failed to give them proper attention. 

Mr. Pearce said the difficulty with many people in that country was » 
they were unable to obtain trees. Many of them lived at a distance 
from railways, and did not know of reliable parties of whom they 
could obtain trees and cuttings. If trees could be furnished in large 
quantities to those who would set them out they might be grown suc- 
cessfully. Scotch pine would grow rapidly, and could be furnished 
at reasonable rates. Thousands of dollars were paid for trees that 
were of no value. Another thing, trees were too much scattered and 
set too far apart. They were neglected and the fire allowed to run 
through them. Many valuable timber claims were ruined after the 
trees had attained considerable size. 

Prof. Schetzka said that according to his experience it would not 


do to depend upon farmers to extend timber culture; forestry ought 
tt 
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to be under the management of the general government. In Germany 
forests were maintained at government expense, which had control, 


also, of private forests. While conditions were different there from 


those of America, it showed very plainly that some similar system 
should be pursued. Ten acres of timber for a quarter section of land 
was insufficient. As a rule, one-fourth of the area of the country 
should be covered with forests in order that agriculture might be car- 


ried on successfully. Some definite system should be pursued having 


reference to varieties grown, character of soil, etc. Farmers as a rule 
are making poor selections, planting such trees as cottonwood, white 
willow, and other inferior varieties. Those were better than none to 
start with on the prairies, till such time as more valuable timber could 
be grown. 

President Elliot stated that Prof. Schotzka had recently issued a 
valuable little work on the subject of forestry, which he advised those 
interested in this subject to procure. 

Secretary Hillman stated there had been a mistake on his part with 
regard to the transportation of delegates to and from the meeting, and 
in justice to the St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba Railway company, 
he desired to read the following letters: 


LETTER FROM MR. WARREN. 


St. Pau, MINNEAPOLIS & ManitoBa RatLtway Co., 
Sr. Pau, Minn., Jan. 6, 1888. 


S. D. Hillman, Secy., Ete. 
Deak Sir:—I am advised concerning the State Horticultural Soci- 


ety which meets at Minneapolis, Jan. 17th to 20th. 


As no application has been made for reduced rates for this occasion 
via the St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba Railway, I will be obliged 
if you will inform me if such will be desired. 


Yours truly, 
C. H. WaRREN, 


Genl. Passenger Agent. 
On replying to the above stating that reduced rates were desired, the 


following was received : 


St. Paut, Minneapoutis & ManiroBa Rattway Co., 
St. Paut, Minn., Jan. 10, 1888. 


S. D. Hillman, Secy., Etc. 
Dear Sir:—I am favored with yours of the ninth. In reply would 
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say that I have with pleasure instructed our agent at Minneapolis de- 
pot to return delegates from the Horticultural Society meeting Jan. 
lith and 21st at one-fifth fare, under the certificate system as des- 
eribed in our circular 95, copy of which will be found herewith. | 

When writing you previously I supposed the reason you had not 
made application to us for these reduced rates was that you presumed — 
the arrangement was provided for by your agreement with the St. 
Paul Association. [regret that such was the case, and think that 
probably this supposition accounts for the fact that no mention is 
made in your circular of the St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba Rail- 
way as being one of those lines which offer reduced rates for the oc- 
casion in question. 

I now desire to state that we are always glad to offer the benefit of 
reduced rates to such societies as yours, and I would be glad if these 
sentiments could be made known to the members of your association 

Yours truly, 
C. H. WARREN, 
General Passenger Agent, 

On motion of Mr. Harris a vote of thanks was tendered the agent 
of the railway company for the courtesy shown the Society in offering 
reduced rates of fare. 4 

On motion the meeting adjourned till 7 o’clock P. M. 


EVENING SESSION. 
WEDNESDAY, JAN. 18, 1888. 


The meeting was called to order by President Elliot. 
The following telegram from Gov. McGill was read: 


St. Pau, Jan. 18, 1888. 
Wyman Elliot, State Horticultural Society : 
Owing to public business which has come up to-day, it is doubtfuy 
about my being able to go to Minneapolis this evening; will try and 
be with you before your session ends. 


A. R. McGitt. 


Later the foilowing letter was read, explaining further as to his 
absence: 
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EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


_ Hon. Wyman Elliot, Minneapolis : 


Dear Siz: I made all my plans to go to Minneapolis this afternoon, 
but have been detained on a requisition case and cannot leave. And 


thus it goes. Respectfully yours, 


A. R. Mo@it. 
Jan. 19, 1888. 


The following paper was read by Mr. Cleveland: 


STREET AND LAWN PLANTING WITH TREES AND 
SHRUBS. 


By H. W. 8. Cleveland, Minneapolis. 


Nothing connected with the practice of my profession asa land- | 


scape gardener has impressed me so deeply and painfully since coming 
to Minnesota as the vast amount of wretched work in tree planting 
from which no satisfactory result can ever be hoped, and the whole 
cost of which is literally thrown away. The explanation is not diffi- 
cult. It results primarily from ignorance and false economy, and sec- 
ondarily from the unscrupulous greed of a class of men who have no 
reputation to sustain, and are ready to impose upon the parsimonious 
by doing poor work at a low price, or to swindle those who are willing 
to pay a good price, by furnishing worthless stock. 

The rapid growth of new cities and towns creates everywhere more 
or less of the fever of speculation in land. The rivalry of real estate 
dealers incites them to seek to render their suburban additions attract- 
ive to customers by adorning them with foliage, and applying the prin- 
ciples which govern the ordinary transactions of commerce, they seek 
to accomplish the object by a wholesale contract to furnish and plant 
the trees. 

The real estate men are not as a class familiar with trees or their 
culture. Many of them do not know one variety from another, or at 
least as one of them frankly said to me, ‘‘I know an elm when I see 
it, and I call all other trees maples.’’ 

It is not to be supposed that such men can have any realizing con- 
ception of the careful management required in transplanting and sub- 
sequent nursing of trees in order to secure the vigorous, healthy 
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growth which is essential to beauty. Their only object is to sell their 7 


~ lots, and they think the chance of doing so will be increased if the 


new streets of the subdivision are planted beforehand. They do not 
expect and rarely find that a purchaser is more critical than them- 
selves, and when the lots are once disposed of they have no farther 
thought on the subject. 

This large demand springs up in every new and growing town and 
is answered by a class of men, many of whom areas ignorant as their 
customers, of the nature and requirements of a living plant and think 
it may be handled with as little care as so much lumber. Their rivalry 
leads them to under bid each other, and the purchaser closes a con- 
tract for the delivery and planting of thousands of trees, at prices that 
would be ruinous to the contractor if anything approaching the need- 


ful care, were bestowed upon the selection, lifting, planting and sub- 


sequent nursing of every one of these baby vegetables. The trees are _ 
got from the woods or the refuse of nurseries, are torn out of the 
ground without the least regard to the preservation of their roots, the 
tops are lopped off, and they are often exposed tosun and air for many 
hours before being stuck into holes in the ground and left to shift for | 
themselves. The result is that the real estate dealer the next season 
calls the attention of the would be purchaser of a lot, to the long rows 
of poles which line the streets, having a few leaves at the top, which 
in due time are expected to expand into such luxuriant foliage as to 
over-arch the street, but in reality either perish before the season is 
over or drag out a miserable existence as unsightly cumberers of the 
ground. The blame for such a state of things is not to be laid solely 
at the door of the tree dealers. Its primary cause lies in the all per- 
vading passion for low priced goods of all kinds. —forgetful of the fact 
that it is fatal to all true economy. Its prevalence is one of the 
worst evils which taint our social system, and is so much a matter ot | 
habit that it betrays itself in absurd inconsistencies,—as for instance 
the philanthropist who bewails the fate of the half starved sewing 
girls, but seeks the cheapest clothing store when he has to buy a 
coat. 

There is as much difference in trees as in horses; they show quite 


as plainly the evidence of good grooming, and I may add that there — 


is quite as much jockeying in the trades. 

What should we think of a man who bought horses by the thous- 
and on contract, ‘‘ warranted for one year?’’ Should we give him 
anything but derision if he complained that he had got only a lot of 
raw-boned, spavined creatures that had never known the luxury of a 
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curry comb? The horse is a beautiful animal, and a tree is a beautie 
ful object, but it is hardly safe to say that one horse or one tree is as 


good as another, though practically this is what such dealing 
- amounts to, 


MINNEAPOLIS METHODS, 


As a contrast to this, and as an example what good work may ac- 
complish, I may point to the trees in our parks, which have been 
planted and cared for by the superintendent, Mr. Berry, a man with 
whose success as a tree planter I had been for many years familiar in 
Chicago that I felt as if I had secured a prize for Minneapolis when I 
found that his services were to be had, and introduced him to the 
park commissioners. 

Not three per cent of the trees he has planted have failed to live 
and make such healthy and vigorous growth that already, in two 
years’ time, the groups in the parks are crowding each other, and we 
are thinning them by removing individual trees to other points, each 
group serving as a nursery to furnish a supply for further planting, 
while those on the street,—as witness the Hennepin avenue boule- 
j vard,—already furnish extended lines of luxuriant foliage. But no 
cheap, inefficient work could secure such results. These trees were 
procured from a responsible nurseryman, who cares for his trees as he 
would for living anirials. They were packed and transported with 
careful provision for guarding the roots from exposure to sun and 
wind. They were planted in excavations large enough to admit a 
liberal supply of rich earth, in which every root was carefully spread 
out by hand, with fine mould worked in among: their tender fibres; 
they were well watered and thoroughly mulched, and all through the 
first and second season after planting they have veen liberally sup- 
plied with water,—not in driblets of a pailful each, but with thor- 
ough drenchings from a watering cart at intervals sufficiently fre- 
quent to prevent their suffering from drouth. The life of a tree is 
measured by centuries. It is in swaddling clothes at the age of five 
or ten years, and must be nursed with the tenderness which all babieg 
require. 

Anyone who expects satisfactory growth with less careful attending 
than this will be disappointed. A tree is a vegetable production with 
no more power to take care of itself than a cabbage. What should 
we think of a farmer who planted and cultivated his crops in the 
slovenly way that trees are often treated? Wz. d he not deserve the 
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: 
penalty he would surely suffer of having only a miserable crop of un- 
saleable runts? And yet there are plenty of men who are ready to 
furnish and warrant the growth of trees on terms which render proper 
care an impossibility, and the reason that such men exist is due to the 
persistence of purchasers in trying to get good work for poor pay- 
And as I said before, it is this spirit which casts a blight upon every- 
thing we attempt. There is not a branch of art, literature or manu- 
factures that is not tainted with the shams which so many of us are 
willing to tolerate rather than pay the worth of a sterling article. 

As long as there are purchasers animated by such a spirit, there 
will be sellers ready to supply them, but it is surely a primary duty 
of such associations as this to warn all who have any hope of satis- 
factory results to beware of cheap tree venders, and proclaim far and 
wide the fact that fine trees are an impossibility without expenditure 
of time and labor, which must either be performed in person or paid — 
for in money. It is simply throwing money away to attempt to do 
such work cheaply, and thousands upon thousands of dollars are an- 
nually expended in the effort. 


SELECTING STOCK. 


Yet I am well aware that there is another side to the question, and 
that the evil is not confined to those who expect good results from 
parsimonious expenditure. Unscrupulous dealers will be as ready to 
cheat by demanding high prices and claiming a superior quality of 
goods, as by under-bidding, if they meet with a customer who is more 
likely to be caught by such a plea. The only safe course is to deal 
directly with men of established reputation, which they cannot afford 
to jeopardize by false dealing. A man whose life is devoted to the 
rearing of trees for sale, who has a large and costly nursery in which 
the business is systematically conducted of growing the trees from 
seed, and planting them in nursery rows, transplanting them from 
time to time as they require wider space, and securing by that means 
an abundant growth of fibrous roots immediately about the stem, so 
that they may be removed without injury —a man, in short, who de-. 
votes his life to the business, and is dependent for his success upon 
the reputation he acquires for furnishing good stock, is of necessity a 
responsible party, with whom it is safe to deal, and from whom it"is 
safe to expect reasonable satisfaction in case of accident. 

Such men and such nurseries are easy to find, and if men who ap- 
preciate the value of good stock will apply directly to them they can 
get what they want, and then, if they will pay competent workmen for 
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planting them and caring for them properly, they may look for satis- 


re factory results; but not otherwise. 
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In order to secure success in planting it is necessary to know the 
habits and requirements of the variety selected, and be sure that the 
conditions of soil and position are adapted to its wants. A tree taken 
from the woods is sure to suffer from being transplanted to a position 
where it is fully exposed to the influence of the sun and wind. 

Some trees thrive best in rich, deep, loamy and even very moist soil, 
—others require perfect drainage, and some thrive best even ina 
sandy soil, and success in planting depends very largely upon the 
careful observance ot these natural wants. 
~ Now I have known here in Minneapolis, of trees furnished by con- 
tract for street planting on these arid plains, to be taken from the 

rich alluvial soil of low lands where they were growing thickly to- 


_ gether, and where, having never been transplanted, ‘they had only long 


spreading roots which were roughly cut off with a spade at four or 
five inches from the trunk, and then jammed into holes barely large 
enough to contain them, and the sand which had been taken from the 


hole shoveled back and tramped around them, and the trees expected 


to live. 

I take it for granted that the audience whom I have the honor of 
addressing here, is largely composed of men who appreciate the truth 
of these statements and require no argument for their enforcement. 

The question of reform is one that commends itself to your consid- 
eration, and is one that I confess my inability to solve. It would 
seem that the first step would be to enlighten those who are interested 
and enlist popular feeling in a cause which so nearly concerns our 
daily and hourly comfort as the beauty of our streets and graceful, 
homelike aspect of our dwellings and their surroundings. But I have 
been assured that an audience could not be got together to listen to a 
lecture on such a subject, while there is no hall large enough to hold 
the crowds that will gather to see two brutes pummel each other in 
the prize ring. 

What twaddle it seems, to ‘talk of a love of the beauty of nature, 
and a prevailing rural taste in the face of such facts! I feel this even- 
ing that I have listeners who are actively interested in the subject,— 
but outside of those who are in some way connected with the business 
there is lamentable defficiency. 


VARIETIES. 


My experience in Minnesota has been too short’to enable me to speak 
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_ with authority concerning many of our native trees as regards their 
adaptation to this locality, but of some I feel no hesitation in report- 
unqualifiedly in their favor. 

There can be no doubt abut the elm, the linden, the white ash, the 
hackberry or the box elder, all valuable trees and well adapted to 
street planting. I should also place the sugar maple in the front 
rank, but I hear on all sides complaints of its slow growth, in reply 
to which I can point to an avenue of sugar maples now averaging 
two feet through and furnishing a continuous shade, which I planted 
after I was thirty years old, on the day of President Polk’s inaugura- 
tion, at what was then my home on the Delaware river, and | am 
still planting trees and urging others to go and do hkewise. 

My friend, Mr. C. M. Loring. president of our park commission, 
and one, as you all know, whose taste and knowledge give great 
weight to his opinion, is a great advocate of the silver, or soft maple, 
which indeed is a beautiful tree when in perfection, but its liability 
to be attacked by insects and to be broken by storms, are to my mind 
insuperable objections. The birches are certainly among the finest of 
our ornamental trees, and I wonder that they are not in more fre- 
quent use. The yellow birch and the canoe birch are superb trees, 
and the cut-leaved weeping birch has, I think, no rival! in its peculiar 
style of delicate grace and beauty 

I am very confident that the catalpa speciosa will prove hardy here, 
and I have my belief on the fact that not one of a great number 
planted three years ago on our Central Park, showed the least sign of 
injury from the extraordinarily severe weather of last winter. Its 
rapid growth and the great durability of its timber make it exceed- 
ingly desirable for extensive planting. I have here some samples in 
evidence, which you may be interested to examine. They were sent 
me by Mr. E. E. Barney, the well known manufacturer of cars at 
Dayton, Ohio, who uses the timber very extensively in his business, 
and urged its extensive cultivation. You will see by these samples 
that it is a beautiful wood, susceptible of a fine polish, and the fact 
that one of these pieces is from a post that had been in the ground 
forty-seven years, and another seventy, shows that it is practically 
indestructible. Unfortunately, the wood is not hard enough to resist 
the wear and tear of railroad travel, and refuses to hold the spikes 
when used for railroad ties. 


NATIVE OR FOREIGN TREES. 


The general statement may be advanced with certainty that our 
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own native trees are better adapted to our wants than any imported 
ones, and will be found in the end to give much more satisfactory re- 

sults; and when, in addition, we reflect that we have more than twice _ 
as many species as are found on the continent of Europe, while many 
of them excel in grace and dignity, and in beauty of autumnal foliage 

are beyond all comparison with the forests of Europe, it would seem 

a waste of words to urge upon tree planters to look no further than 

our own resources for supplying their wants. But the great difficulty 

lies in the scarcity of such material in our nurseries, which, with the 

exception of a few native varieties which are well known and in con- 
stant demand, like the elm, ash and maple, are stocked almost wholly 

with foreign trees and shrubs, often inferior in beauty, and always 
found to be less durable than native stock which may be close at hand 

and eagerly sought by foreign tree growers. 

European trees, after fifty years trial, and in repeated instances 
with great promise for a long time of highly satisfactory results, have 
almost without exception proved inferior in beauty and durability to. 
our native stock. 

No foreign evergreen can compare in majesty and beauty with our 
white pine, our hemlock or our white spruce. The same comparison 
may be made between the English elm, the European linden, ash and 
maples, and ours. 

The European oaks are altogether inferior to ours in number as well 
as character, and yet we may see how little we appreciate the treas- 
ures of our native forests, in the contempt with which we regard the 
overcup oak, one of the most picturesque of the species, which is 
highly prized by foreign cultivators, but ‘ruthlessly destroyed with us. 
with the contemptuous remark that ‘its nothing but a burr oak, and 
isn’t worth saving.”’ 

The Norway maple, the European larch and the French white wil- 
low, are importations which have proved well worthy of extensive 
adoption and culture in this country. 

The Japanese gingko tree has proved so valuable an addition to the 
list of ornamental trees at the East, that it is well worthy of thorough 
trial here, and it is probable that many very valuable acquisitions 
may be made from Japan, China and Eastern Siberia, the climate and 
aspect of which regions correspond more nearly with our own than 
any portion of Western Europe. 


ORNAMENTAL SHRUBBERY, 


It is not as generally known asit should be that the seeds of trees and 
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shrubs carry with them and perpetuate,not alone the characteristics, but 
the constitutional strength or weakness of their parents. Thus trees of 
every variety grown from seed brought from California, are too deli- 
cate to bear the climate of the Hastern states in the same parallel of 
latitude, while the seeds of the same varieties grown on the eastern 
slope of the Rocky Mountains produce trees which are perfectly 
hardy. 

In order to a proper knowledge, therefore, of what to plant, it is. 
essential to know not alone the limits to which the general distribu- 
tion of its species is confined, but the exact physical conditions of the 
particular locality from which the individual tree or seed was brought,. 
and it is largely owing to the utter neglect of this necessity that so: 
small a proportion of the trees that are planted ever attain such a de- 
gree of luxuriance and beauty as to excite admiration, or even attract. 
especial notice. 

In regard to shrubs for ornamental planting, I should feel that it: 
was presumptious in so new a comer to Minnesotaas I am to offer ad- 
vice as to selection of foreign varieties best adapted to the soil and 
climate, but I feel no hesitation in urging the liberal use of the rich 
store of native shrubbery with which the woods and swamps are 
filled. 

I have wished ever since I h ve been here that I were so situated 
that I could make a collection merely for my own gratification of the 
beautiful wild shrubs of Minnesota, many of which I never saw till I 
came here. They could be easily grown from seed, and any nursery- 
man might supply himself, and render a more valuable service by in- 
troducing them to purchasers, than by confining himself to the lists. 
which are sent to him from abroad. 

I am very glad to learn from Prof. E. D. Porter, superintentendent 
of the agricultural college of the University of Minnesota, that this 
subject has already engaged his attention, and he has begun the col- 
lection of native trees with a view of making an arboretum in which. 
all the trees, shrubs and flowers of this region may be represented. 
The grounds of the experimental farm certainly offer the most appro- 
priate place for such a collection, and it will form one of the most 
instructive and interesting features of the institution. 

Mr. Berry has drawn liberally from these native sources for plante 
ing on our parks, and many of the most attractive groupes of shrub- 
bery are composed entirely of shrubs transplanted from the woods in 
the immediate vicinity of this city. That which covers the little 
island in central park and the adjacent shores on each side the bridge 
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is almost wholly of this description, and no portion of the park has 3 
been more admired for its picturesque natural effect than this. 

The use of shrubbery for ornamental effect, it appears to me, is not 
appreciated as it deserves to be, largely owing no doubt to general ig- 
norance of how to make judicious use of it, which cannot be taught 
in books, and which few of our people will take the trouble to learn 
-by practice. 


EMBELLISH THE LANDSCAPE. 


One of the most important and desirable objects in the arrange- 
‘ment of grounds, whether public or private, is to secure variety. If 
-on entering a park, or a private estate, you find that you cantakein the 
whole area at a glance—or see all the arrangements from any one spot, 
you cannot profitably derive the pleasure and interest from their in- 
spection that you would have if they were revealed to you in succes- 
sion so that each would be a new surprise. 

Suppose for instance on entering the grounds of a villa residence of a 
few acres you find a level area of perhaps an acre between the house and 
the highway, and the rest of the ground sloping down to the bank of 
a stream,—beyond which you have a distant view of the city, or of a 
wide expanse of beautiful country. The whole area, if left open, can 
be seen at once on entering the place from the highway, and most 
proprietors would have the feeling that it was on all accounts desir- 
able to impress every visitor with a just conception of the attractions _ 
he had secured from the outset, and would perhaps arrange the drive- 
-way to the house so as to afford the best possible view of the distant 
prospect, which would absorb his attention at once. 

But now suppose, instead of this, that the entrance drive is so ar- 
ranged, and groups of trees and shrubbery so planted, that until the 
visitor reaches the house he would see only the area in front of it, 
which might be so arranged with lawn and flowers and trees as to 
have a pleasant, homelike aspect. 

He enters the house, and passing into the parlor the whole of the 
distant view bursts upon him as a surprise as he looks from the win- 
dows. The same thing can be repeated in detail in the various sub- 
divisions of the grounds, so that a walk through them will afford a 
series of surprises, and convey the idea of a much more extensive tract 
than they really comprise. Now, achief object in the planting of 
shrubbery is to aid in securing this effect of subdivision, and if prop- 
-erly done it serves the purpose so completely that paths or other objects 
may be effectually screened though only a few feet distant. 
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Very few people, however, ever think of such an object in planting. 

They buy flowering shrubs with which they are acquainted or which 
have been recommended to them, and plant them wherever they think 
each individual will show to the best advantage, and without a 
thought of the possible effects which might be secured by the tasteful 
use of groups and masses. The true art lies in economizing the sources 
of pleasant interest so as to make the most of each, and the value of 
shrubbery as a means of securing that object in the most natural and 
graceful manner is apparently little appreciated. 

The landscape gardener is rarely able to direc{ in person the execu- 
tion of his plans, and tlie result as carried out by others, whose igno- 
rance or conceit often leads to the introduction of their own ideas, is 
generally widely different from his original conception. 

The chief hope of improvement lies in the action of such associa- 
tions as the State Horticultural Society in disseminating information 
and encouraging the taste for rural pursuits, the love of nature and the 
tasteful development of the resources with which we are so richly en- 
dowed. The presence of such an assembly as I have the honor to 
address this evening affords the best guarantee of increasing interest 
in the subject, and I beg leave in conclusion to thank you for the kind 
attention you have given me. 


At the conclusion of the reading of the paper, on motion of Mr. 
Harris, Mr. Cleveland was given a‘ vote of thanks, and made an hon- 
orary life member of the Society. 

President Elliot stated that Mr. Cleveland was one of the first 
members to join the American Pomological Society, having attended 
its first meeting. 

Prof. Folwell, of the State University, was then introduced and 
delivered a very interesting and able address. 


THE DISPOSAL OF CITY CLEANINGS. 


By William W. Folwell, LL. D., Professor of Political Science in the 
University of Minnesota. 


Civilized man is the only animal which willingly lives in its own 
filth, while claiming to be the only animal intelligent enough to 
know the consequences. 

The brutes are generally cleanly; and human savages, being wan- 
derers, have the advantage over civilized man that they can easily 
run away from habitats which have become unendurable. 
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The civilized man deliberately and knowingly sits down and devel 
amid the accumulating offal, trash and excreta of generations. 

On the site of old Troy three successive cities have been built on as 
many layers of made soil. The Roman forum, lately uncovered, has 
been lying for centuries under fifteen feet of material, mostly decom- 
posed deposits of a cattle market. 

Millions of our species have gone into premature graves by the way 
of black death, plague, Asiatic cholera, typhoid fever, diphtheria and 
other filth diseases, and to-day in our modern cities and towns thou- 
sands are going the same way. 

The economic efficiency of vast numbers is reduced by an incalcu- 
lable amount, and the expense of maintaining invalids is another vast 
increment of loss. 

The medieval way of accounting for all this death and loss was to 
attribute them to the Divine vengeance, punishing men for sin. And 
this was merely a theological expression of a fact not now disputable, 
that disease and premature death are inevitable consequences of filthy 
. living. 

Fortunately sunshine, fresh and unlimited air, and rain water are 
friendly and protective. Fortunately, also, men are so scattered over 
the surface of the planet that these protective agencies, co-operating 
with the natural disinfecting qualities of soil, can dissipate and dis- 
arm the diabolical forces of disease. 

But this scattering of population is less thorough than it was a few 
generations ago. City life is always fascinating. Co-operation in 
comforts and pleasures is easy in towns. Men are gregarious, and 
enjoy keenly the nervous sympathy and stimulus of crowds. 

There is no longer any recollection, there is no actual tradition of 
great city plagues. That last survival of the feudal institution, the 
country gentleman, has moved into town. The roadside smith, tailor, 
weaver, shoemaker and their fellow artisans have been swallowed up 
by the great factories which environ our town and cities. 

It seems useless to lament this inevitable tendency. 

The first census of the United States in 1790 showed three and 
three-tenths per cent of the people to be in the cities. In 1830 that 
percentage had doubled, in 1850 quadrupled; and in 1880 our cities 
held twenty-two and one-half per cent of the population. 

In England sixty per cent of,the people were in 1881, in cities. Our 
own country will soon see one-half of its population collected in 
cities. 

The most vexalious problems of politics, economics and morals of 
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the age are city problems. Democracy has failed in many of our 
large cities and the people are calling wildly on State legislatures for 
protection. In this very town (Minneapolis) citizens have been pub- 
licly asked to contribute to the suppo.t of a soldiery, liakle to be use- 
~ ful in putting down the ‘‘ dangerous classes.” 

Passing without mention a large group of city problems I come at 
once tothe sanitary problem. As life and health are more precious 
than all other things, the sanitary interests of cities outweigh all 
other interests. And still I think it can be shown that in the long 
run the economic interests of a city are best subserved by effective 
sanitation at almost any cost. If citizens mean to live and live well 
they must provide for these fundamental things: 

1. A well drained and uncontaminated terrain for their city. 

2. An abundant supply of pure water. 

3. The uninterrupted access of fresh air to all passages and en- 
closures. 

4. The removal and purification of filth and rubbish of every kind. 

If cities were built ideally according to plans and specifications, 
these fundamental things would be attended to first of all. Asa mat- 
ter of fact they are tardily undertaken when the increase of disease and 
death frightens the powers that be, into action. And it rarely hap- 
pens in this land of local administration, that any orderly plan is 
made or followed. 

It is of one of these four fundamental things, the removal of city 
rubbish and filth, that I am, by the kind invitation of your president, 
permitted to speak at this time. If the subject should prove uninter- 
esting I throw the responsibility on his broad shoulders, well able to 
bear it. 

Next to the people who create the filth of the cities, the market 
gardeners, fruit farmers and dairymen who environ modern cities, are 
most interested in its proper disposal. In an ideal state of cultiva- 
tion every particle of decomposed animal and vegetable matter goes 
back to the soil whence it came. The waste and offal which are now 
filling and polluting our streams, lakes and bays and destroying their 
fish, will some day cover places now desolate with blooming gardens 
and fruit-laden orchards. 

It seems to me that without delay a goodly portion of the city filth 
should be put to its proper use of fertilization in the neighborhood of 
cities. I should be glad if this paper would set a single person to 
work on this problem. I hope it may set more than one to thinking. 

Some account of varions plans for disposing of city offal may prove 
interesting and furnish suggestions for further efforts. 
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The matter to be disposed of is conveniently separated into four sh 


parts: ; 

1. Solid matter, not excreta, including sweepings, ashes, garbage 
and litter. 

2. Excreta, 1. e. faeces and urine. 

3. Foul waste, including house slops, and the waste of factories of 
many kinds. 

4. Surface water. 

Let us eliminate the first and last elements. - 

Of the first, solid matter, not excreta, the only thing to dois to col- 


‘lect and cart it off tosome suitable place. As to its ultimate dispo- 


sition I will speak farther on. 

Of the last constituent, surface water, it needs only to be said, that 
it must be allowed to run off in drains, closed or open. Of late years 
there has been a very lively debate between advocates of two systems 
for disposing of surface water. One party clamors for a so-called 
“‘separate system’’ of drains, independent of the sewers. The 
other party prefer to turn all rain water into the ordinary sew- 
ers, enlarging their capacity accordingly. The ‘‘separate system ”’ 
has obtained considerable acceptance in London. 

For our purpose we need to remark that any attempt to utilize 


-water-carried sewage is immensely increased in difficulty if it is di- 


luted with surface water. It is, I think, probable that the separate 
system may come into extensive use on this account, but there are 
those who question this. 

There remain for further consideration the other two constituents: 

Exereta and 

Foul water. 

Before the introduction into England toward the close of the six- 
teenth century of the ancient Asiatic water closet, it was the custom 
to remove excreta in wheeled boxes or tubs, and allow foul water to 
run off in open drains. The formation of sewers was an afterthought. 
The great Cloace of the Romans, the huge original conduit of Paris, 
the first sewers of London, were constructed to drain off superfluous. 
ground waters, those in particular of certain streams and swamps. 

When the slop waters of a city became voluminous and their dis- 
charge in open drains intolerable it was asimple device to put them out. 
of sight by turning them into the great underground drains. A rapid 
extension of lateral and tributary sewers was a natural consequence. 
The introduction of water supply systems into modern cities has brought 
the water closet into extensive use, and along with it the so-called: 
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“‘water-carriage system ’’ of removing excreta. This consistsin simply 
turning all faecal matter at once into the common sewer to float off to 
the point of discharge. ‘The water-carriage system is so cheap, con- 
venient and effective that it is not likely to be supplanted in our time. 

There is but one competing system, the so-called (from its inventor) 
Liernur system in the city of Amsterdam, Holland. ‘That city can- 
not discharge its sewage into the sea because it lies too low in the 
water. By means of powerful air pumps, operated by steam power, 
the sewage is sucked through iron pipes to a central receiver. There 
the water is expressed, the solid residuum dried and converted into a 
valuable manure. The system is reported to be effective, very favor- 
able to good sanitation, but not economically cheap. 

Modern sewage is composed, then. of excreta and foul water, with 
or without rain water. A previous generation thought to have dis- 
posed of sewage by turning it into underground drains and shutting 
it out of sight. All it had accomplished was the partial removal of a 
nuisance from door yards and kitchens to the mouth of the sewer. I say 
partial, for the sewer itself now became the nest and brooding place of 
deadly gases, which no Yankee ingenuity in traps and seals has ever 
completely shut out of houses. The royal blood of England was poisoned 
almost to death but a few years since by sewer gas emptied into a 
palace through the most scientific appliances. 

And the question is before us this hour: How shall we dispose of 
our sewage so that it shall not dispose of us? 

English experience here furnishes the most valuable suggestions. 
The immense increase of manufacturing establishments, such as wool- 
en mills, paper mills, dyeing and printing works, bleacheries, gas 
works, etc., so polluted the rivers of England that parliament inter- 
vened in the famous Rivers Pollution act of 1867. The operation of 
this act led to numerous experiments for purifying sewage. 

Besides this there was, as there had been for centuries, the sewage 
problem of London. In former times ,the slops of London went into 
the Thames as that stream flowed through the town. Then the out- 
lets of the sewers were carried down stream, and then still further 
down. A half million tons of solid matter turned into that river yearly 
have threatened to ruin navigation, have destroyed the fisheries and 
created a nuisance beyond the power of words to describe. 

Without going into details, we may group the English experiments. 
under three heads. Of course I do not count the ancient no-system 
of simply letting sewage flow where gravitation and tide would let it 
flo w. 
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1. SIMPLE SUBSIDENCE, 


This plan is that of emptying the liquid sewage into large tanks or 
vats, in which the solid matter settles and the liquid oversee passes 
into the nearest stream or tidewater. 

Such is the condition of some English rivers that this effluent 
water, although loaded with deadly organic poison, is actually purer 
than the stream into which it nay issue. This was the case at Leeds 
where a costlier plan of sewage disposal was abandoned because it 
turned out the waste water cleaner than the river. 

Under this system the solid matter called the ‘‘sludge,’’ is carted or 
barged off to some place of deposit on land vr water. This plan may 
serve well as a temporary one for small cities. 


2. IRRIGATION. 


As the word indicates, this system disposes of sewage by discharging 
it by means of suitable piping over areas of agricultural lands, being 
itself purified while enriching the soil. The plan is not new. 

The town of Bunzlow, in Germany, has had a sewage farm in op- 
eration for three hundred years. 

The Craigentinny meadows, near Edinburgh, of four hundred acres, 
have received a good share of the sewage of that city for a hundred 
years, and that to great profit. 

A number of English towns, among them Croydon, Cheltenham 
and Blackburn have adopted the irrigation system. 

The city of Berlin, built on a sandy plain, has of late years intro- 
duced this plan on a great scale. Still later Paris has begun disposing 
of a portion of her sewage on land lying west of the Seine. 

A drawback to this plan is that lands do not always need irrigation, 
while sewage flows incessantly. If no other remedy is devised the 
surplus must flow off by some waterway. The experience of Berlin 
and other North German cities shows that the cold of northern win- 
ters does not preclude the discharge of sewage upon land. 

{n mild climates and in the warm season anywhere, a modified form 
of the irrigation system promises to serve as a useful adjunct for dis- 
posing of sewage when not needed for irrigating, This modifica: 
tion consists in flowing the sewage off the fields on to small areas of 
land thoroughly underdrained to a depth of six feet or more. The 
soil to the depth of the drainage becomes a great filterbed, holding solid 
and suspended matter, leaving the filtered water to escape by the 
drains, 
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By alternating the flow between several plats, and thus leaving 
them to the operation of sun and air at intervals, it has been found 
practicable to discharge the sewage of 1,000 people on each acre of 
porous soil. Irrigation—‘‘ broad irrigation”’ as we may now call it— 
requires an acre to each 100 people. The Royal Commission of Eng- 
land in 1882-84 recommended the “ intermittent filtration plan ’’ for 
London. 


3 PRECIPITATION. 


There are many contrivances under this head all having for their 
object the acceleration of subsidence of suspended matters. When 
quantities become large, subsidence is slow, and decomposition sets 
in To quicken subsidence various chemical substances are mingled 
with the sewage in the settling tanks. Lime in the shape of milk 
of lime at the rate of one ton of lime to one million gallons of sew- 
age has come into commonest use. Other chemicals employed are 
tar and chloride of magnesium or of lime, sulphate of alumina, pro- 
tosulphate of iron, and a mixture of clay (alumina), blood and ecar- 
bon. The system employing alumina, blood and carbon is called for 
shortness the A, B, C process. 

After precipitation by whatever process, the effluent water still 
holding organic matter in solution may be variously disposed,of. It 
may be discharged into the sea ora stream It may be used for irri- 
gation or filtered through soil. The city of Birmingham, of 600,000 
people, precipitates by the milk of lime process, and irrigates 1,200 
acres of land with the waste water. 

The disposal of the sludge still remains. It is of little value tor 
manure, and has a gelatinous consistency which makes it very diffi- 
cult to handle. On the seaboard it can be puumped into barges and 
carried out to sea. I meet nowhere with any satisfactory suggestions 
for handling the sewage sludge of inland cities. It can be made into 
bricks and has been made into a cement, but not at a cost to warrant 
such manufacture. 

An experiment at Aylesbury, a town of 29,000 people about forty 
miles northwest of London, offers a probable solution of the problem 
for small cities. The A, B, C process of precipitation is used. The 
sludge is dried, ground with some sulphate of magnesia and sold under 
the name of native guano at $17.50 aton. The material as it issues 
from the filter press resembles oil cake, and is quite inoffensive. Ten 
hundred weight of it doubles acrop. It is reported to be better than 
stable manure or Peruvian guano. 
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The difficulty of applying the Aylesbury plan to London and other 
great cities, is that the immense proportion of inert mineral matter 
in the sludge reduces its value for manure out of all proportion to cost 
of handling. 

To lessen this difficulty a combination of the systems of simple 
subsidence and chemical precipitation has been proposed by a Maj. 
Gen. Scott, of England, who appears to be acknowledged as an ex- 
pert in sanitary matters. 

This plan proposes to flow the liquid sewage from the mains first 
into great settling tanks, where the mineral matters in suspension are 
to be allowed to subside. It is calculated that two-thirds of the solid 
matter, nearly all mineral, will settle. Naturally some organic matter 
will be carried down. From these settling tanks the sewage water, 
bearing little but organic matter and that in solution, is to flowinto a 
second set of tanks, when some defecating process, such as the lime pro- 
cess of precipitation, is to be applied to it. This is expected to yield 
a sludgeso rich in organic matter that the manufacture of a fertilizer 
will be profitable. It is further proposed to enrich this organic sludge 
with superphosphates. The sludge of the settling tanks must be removed 
by barges or wagons, and may serve for filling low lands; if not, it 
must go out to sea. The effluent water, nearly pure, may be dis- 
charged.was may be found convenient. 


4. MECHANICAL FILTRATION. 


This system, nowhere in operation except in an experimental way, 
is interesting because it is a Yankee invention, and because I believe 
it to point towards a simplification of the sewage problem. 

Not many years ago a Mr. Hyatt, of Newark, N. J., invented an 
apparatus for filtering on a great scale water for house use and manu- 
facturing purposes. An example was shown in the Minneapolis In- 
dustrial Exposition of 1886. This apparatus forces the water, treated 
with a solution of alum, through a filter bed of pulverized coke and 
clean sand. The novel feature is that of cleaning the filter bed by 
simply reversing the current for a very short time. once in say twen- 
ty-four hours. There can be no doubt of the efficiency of the Hyatt 
apparatus, on a moderate scale, for cleansing waters. A thousand 
towns and cities are already using it. 

The claim is now made that this apparatus will filter liquid sewage 
effectually, and deliver the water purer than most unfiltered drinking 
water. As an instance: An experimental apparatus set up in Chi- 
cago has, it is alleged, delivered water purer than that of Lake Mich- 
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igan, as furnished by the city water works. Mr. Hyatt has lately 
made a proposition to the city of Paris to filter its sewage, guaran- 
teeing to discharge the water perfectly pure into the Seine.* 

The advocates of mechanical filtration are not bound more than 
other people to dispose of sludge, but Mr. Conant, editor of the Sani- 
tary Hra, a journal published to advertise the Hyatt filter, advocates 
with great earnestness a plan for purifying sludge with dry earth. 
His idea is simply to mix a sufficient quantity of dry earth with sludge 
to deodorize it, and to repeat the process until the mixture becomes a 
fertilizer equal in value to Peruvian guano. I do not learn that any 
machines or appliances have been devised for working this plan. It 
seems to me to be one of great promise, but the cost may postpone its 
introduction for a long time. 

We have briefly described the systems of sewage disposition worthy 
of serious consideration. 

They are, to recapitulate: 

1. Simple subsidence. 

2. Irrigation, with or without intermittent filtration. 

3. Chemical precipitation of the whole sewage, or of a residuum 
after subsidence of suspended mineral matter. 

4, Mechanical filtration 

At the risk of unduly trespassing on the time of this meeting, I 
propose to devote the remainder of this paper to an answer to this in- 
quiry: What, in view of past experience and present knowledge, 
may be reasonably undertaken by an inland city, such as Minneapolis 
in the way of cleaning ? 

Two things we presume: First, that the cleanings of a city are not 
to be dumped into rivers, lakes, or other waters, or deposited on 
lands where they will be a nuisance. The spectacle of a city of the 
size and pretentions of Minneapolis or Saint Paul, emptying into the 
Mississippi river thousands upon thousands of tons of solid and liquid 
filth and offal yearly is one to make angels weep and men blaspheme, 
Men who will hold the offices of mayor, alderman, or health officer, 
and not make it their first duty to lift their voices for some kind of 
civilized scavenging and sewerage are fit representatives of a people 
who are content to sit in the midst of their filth and pray the good 
Lord not toscourge them with tuberculosis, typhoid and diphtheria. 

Exasperating as official inactivity may be, the mournful, humiliate 
ing part of the business is, that we, the people, are so blind, so ignor= 
ant, and so intent on living that we forget to live. 


* San, Era, Dec. 15, 1887. 
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The first duty of a city is to clean itself, and dearly does any city 

neglect this duty. 
_ Another thing to be presumed is, that the cost of thorough cleaning 
is a secondary consideration. A better statement would be thata 
thorough cleaning at any cost will pay; pay in the influx of popula- 
tion to a healthier city, pay in increase of values, pay in a lessened death 
rate, and a cleaner bill of health. 

A third thing to be most heartily desired is the co-operation of a 
large body of intelligent cultivators to utilize the best at least of the 
fertilizing material now filling up and polluting the noble river which 
belongs to us simply to use and not to abuse. Upon these assumptions 
let us attack the practical questicn first proposed. 

For clearness, let us recur tu the classification of city filth already 
named. Four sorts: 

1. Solids not excreta. 

2. Excreta. 

3. Foul water. 

4, Rain water. 

The first class, solids, consisting of street sweepings, dust, ashes, 
stable litter, garbage and rubbish should be collected systematically 
under compulsory regulations and removed. 

House ashes, dust and garbage should be kept under cover till emp- 

tied in the public carts. Stable litter, if not removed by proprietors 
within reasonable time, should be carted off by the public scavenger 
and the expense charged upon the property. 

Street sweepings are already removed by a public agency. 

All of this service should be managed as a department of the city 
government, just as much as the water supply. It should be compul- 
sory, and should be effective enough to keep all streets and alleys, 
all grounds and areas absolutely free from accumulations of filth. 
No syndicate or corporatiou should be allowed to levy a tax upon the 
people under the guise of a franchise. 

The removal of this class of cleanings must be followed by assort- 
ment and ultimate disposition. In the first place, none must go into 
the river and none on to lands to be a nuisance. 

treet sweepings, dust and ashes may go to filling low grounds until 
they shall be in demand for fertilizing. 

Stable litter, garbage and rubbish may be “‘cremated,”’ in whole or 
in part The burning of this material is now rendered perfectly feas- 
ible by ingenious furnaces with two fire boxes. Cremation is no new 
device. The Gehenna of ancient Jerusalem was the perennial fire on 
which the offal of that holy city was consumed. 
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The second class, excreta, solid and liquid, is that whose prompt © 
and innoxious removal is of first importance. There is no help for it 
but that excreta must go into the sewers, until the present fashion 
changes and better means of removal are organized. And better 
means might easily be organized. The power of common dry earth 
to thoroughly defecate night soil has been placed by experiment be- 
yond all question. The day will come when all this material, purified 


_ by dry earth, will command a price, which will amply pay for more 


than the cost of removal. The city of Lynn, Mass., got a clean profit 
of $2,176.25 from the composting of night soil in 1886. (San. Era, 
April, 1887). Minneapolis and Saint Paul waste $50,000 worth apiece 
of good fertilizer each year. 

Astothe third class, foul water, i.e. house slops, and the liquid 
waste of manufactories; these go to the sewers—of course. In time, 
some manufactories may be required to purify their waste before 
emptying it into the sewers. This was frequently required in England. 

As to surface water, the sewage question would be most simplified 
if rain water could be conducted away in separate pipes. But that 
seems almost impracticable in a climate like ours where pipes must be 
so deeply buried at so great cost. Until the time shall come when 
under every principal street there shall be an ample subway in which 
shall be accommodated all pipes for rain water, sewage, gas, con- 
densed air, steam, and all electric wires, surface water, nol escaping 
by the gutters and open mains, must flow into the sewers. 

There remains now, the disposal of the sewage; consisting of rain 
water, foul water and excreta. Here there is room, not for indiffer- 
ence and uncertainty, but for caution and experiment The plan 
must be adapted to the climate, and the topography of the city and its 
environs. : 

While experimenting with other plans it is perfectly feasible to 
adopt that of simple subsidence, letting effluent water, impure of 
course, flow into the river, and carting the sludge to a sufficient dis- 
tance. 

It remains to be determined by experiment whether sewage farm- 
ing and intermittent filtration through soil, can be depended on 
where the snow lies for four months, or can be profitably practiced 
where the lands lie much above the outlets of the sewers. A sandy 
or porous soil at least, is almost a necessity to these methods. 

The cities of Providence, R. I., and Worcester, Mass., after a long 
and carefu! study by their engineers of European and and American 
experiments, have resolved to introduce a chemical precipitation sys- 
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tem. The Worcester plant is to cost $300,000, and the annual ex- 
pense of operating is placed at $22,000. 

In my judgment, there should be-no delay on the part of our city 
authorities in observing the results of these New England experi- 
ments, and also of those in progress in Chicago and elsewhere, in 
mechanical filtration. 

The ultimate disposal of sludge presents great difficulties, es- 
pecially during our long and severe winters. It seems probable that 
some plan of drying will have to be adopted. What one, can only be 
decided after careful experimentation on the spot. 

-The plans to be tried would seem to be these: 

1. Drying the whole sludge by means of filter presses, centrifu- 
gals, blowers and perhaps artificial heat. 

2. Drying the whole sludge after mixture with dry earth. 

3. Drying only the organic stuff caught in precipitation tanks after 
the subsidence of mineral matters in settling tanks. In cold weather 
it might be found necessary to dry this earthy sludge in order to han- 
dle it. 

As to the value of our sewage sludge for fertilizing, that, too, must 
await the decision of experiment. Should the dry earth process of 
defecation be adopted, the stuff can be used over and over until it 
shail reach any desired degree of richness, and the sale of it would 
help to pay expenses. If demanded by cultivators, it couid be eh- 
riched by superphosphates or other chemical manures. It is at this 
point that the co-operation of enterprising gardeners and fruit grow- 
ers will be found indispensable. 

Let me briefly recapitulate: 

An inland city, like Minneapolis, has four kinds of filth to remove 
and dispose of: 

1. Solid matter not excreta, such as sweepings, ashes, dirt, gar- 
bage, rubbish, and stable litter. 

These must be collected, assorted and carted to convenient centres. 
Garbage and rubbish and stable litter should be burned, except such 
stuff as may be taken for manure. Other solids should be in demand 
for fertilizing and filling low grounds. 

2. Rain water, to go off by open gutters and into the common 
sewers. 

3. Excreta. 

4. Foul water. 

These two to the sewers. 

Our four ciasses reduce then to two: 
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1. Solid matter, to be cared for above ground. 

2. Fluid matter, to go into the sewers below ground. 

The fluid sewage must be purified and deodorized, and the water 
turned off pure enough toenter any decent river. The solid residue 
must be handled in such of the ways indicated above as experiment 
shall show to be most efficient and economical. 

Meantime we are in Minneapolis lavishing hundreds of thousands 
of dollars upon a system of sewers planned to empty the liquid filth 
of a great city into the Mississippi river. It may be we cannot stop 
where we are, but from this instant our engineering talent should be 
devoted to such a modification of plans as may render the sewers we 
are now laying of some use in a system of the future, designed to dis- 
charge its contents at some convenient point for purification. 

The city will not be allowed to discharge its filth into the Missis- 
sippi river indefinitely. Mighty as that stream is, it is not big enough 
to dilute and deodorize the sewage of a hundred towns and cities seat- 
ed on its banks and tributaries. The national government will soon 
be invoked to preserve this great waterway from pollution, or if not, 
the riparian cities of our own State will soon be knocking at the 
doors of its capital for protection against the stinks and offal of the 
dual cities. 

It is none too soon to attend to the problem of caring for own filth. 
We may now handle it at leisure and with composure. If we neglect 
it, we may be forced suddenly to adopt hasty plans, and expend mill- 
ions, only to find those plans unsuitable. 


At the conclusion of Prof. Folwell’s address, on motion, he was 
given a vote of thanks, and the address was referred to a special com- 
mittee, consisting of Messrs. Owen, Gray and Hillman, to take suita- 
ble action thereon. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. Pearce. Mr. President, the paper read by Col. Folwell was 
grand. This subject has been under consideration for some time past 
by our market gardeners. If this surplus material can be carried 
back to the soil where it belongs, and utilized, it will prove of great 
advantage, and we hope the municipal corporation of this city will 
aid us in this grand and useful enterprise. 

Mr. Harris. This was a very important subject. As soon as the 
people of LaCrosse began to use the water of the Mississippi river 
some sort of scourge broke out, and many were taken off by diph- 
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theria and other diseases. If Minneapolis and St. Paul were to dis- 
pose of their city cleanings by using the river for a dumping ground, 
they should be held liable for such conduct. He hoped some action 
would be taken to prevent this, from the very source of the river it- 
self to where it empties into the sea. 

Mr. Underwood said he had occasion with a small party to take pas- 
sage in a boat in the summer from St. Paul, and to proceed down the 
river as far as Lake City. The amount of sediment and offal ob- 
served on the occasion was something he had not dreamed of. He 
thought something should be done to prevent the father of waters 
from being polluted in that manner, and used to drain the sewers of 
these large cities. 

Mr. Gray said when this subject came up before the county society, 
one of the health officers of the city had met with them and assured 
them that they should have the co-operation of himself and of the 
city council in their effort to dispose of city garbage and getting rid 
of all this filth. That was the question a committee now had before 
them. It was hoped arrangements could be made with the railroads 
for removing stable manure to different points near the city where it 
could be used. He thought street sweepings one of the best fertiliz- 
ers to be had, and the question was how to get them from the city. 
Some of the rubbish was of no value. There were questions in re- 
gard to this subject that required much thought and consideration in 
order to make any definite proposition to the city council. Asa rule 
aldermen knew very little about the subject of city sanitation, and 
many of them cared very little about it, either. 


Mr, Cleveland. Mr. President, this discussion has brought to my 
mind the method considered for the disposal of sewage in Chicago 
some years ago. At one time I found some members of my family 
were suffering, and we attributed it to the use of river water, Since 
living in this city I began the use of very pure water, brought in from 
Glenwood springs. The disease known as winter cholera; we hear of 
it everywhere; we had it in Chicago in the winter of 1880-1; it was 
an epidemic that was almost universal, and scarcely a family escaped. 
[hear a great deal of it here, but [ have had no case of it in my 
family. I haven’t known a family that used the spring water that 
have suffered with it. It occurred to: me that possibly it might be the 
river water that caused the winter cholera. 

In Chicago it is claimed the crib is so far out from the shore thatno 
impurity from the city could reach it, but that never entirely satisfied 
me; I always felt nervous about the Chicago water. I suggest this 
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for others to consider whether it may not be the river water that is 
-respousible for what we are suffering here this winter. 

President Elliot. To give some idea of the amount of stuff we are 
turning into the river here, I would state that our health officer 
stated at the meeting referred to by Mr Gray, that the city wasdump- 
ing into the river from two to seven hundred wagon loads per day. 

Mr. Pearce. It means thousands and millions of dollars wasted. 

President Elliot. The market gardeners do not properly estimate 
the value of this material that is being wasted, and see the necessity 
of saving it and carrying it back upon their lands. They are coming 
to that point rapidly. It is high time some method was devised for 
disposing of this material, and having it deposited on the land in 
proper shape. 

Prof. Folwell. I would like to hear from some nurseryman of the 
neighborhood as to how far fertilization is necessary, and how much 
can be used. 

Mr. Pearce. Wecan use seventy-five loads of manure on an acre; 
our market gardeners are using that quantity now of stable manure. 
In the vicinity of Lake Minnetonka we could use that amount per 
acre on asection of land. We ought to have it, and the amount of 
manure that could be supplied by the city of Minneapolis is inade- 
quate to supply the demand. 

Mr. Gray. We calculate to use from fifty to seventy-five tons to 
the acre. If we use cow manure we put on fifty tons per acre, and if 
we use coarser material mixed, we put on still more. It is not profit- 
able in market gardening operations to lower that amount any one 
season. If we dothere isa falling off in the crop produced. 

President Elliot. We would like to hear from Mr. Hale, the secre- 
tary of our board of trade. 

Mr. Hale. Mr. President, I guess I have got into the wrong place, 
but perhaps I can manage to get out. I have never been more inter- 
ested in my life than by the reading of the paper just read by Col. 
Folwell, and for various reasons. Later on I may have occasion to 
speak of what I have done in my own garden. 

When you come to take into account, Mr. President, that it is no 
longer ago than 1837 when Franklin Steele, now dead, entered the 
first land on the other side of the river, it is but a short time. Since 
that time a city has grown up here of 160,000 or 170,000 people. 
Every man that has come here has come with the intention to benefit 
his condition financially. Taking into account the shortness of the 
time and the object of the people in coming here, there has not been 
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time to do everything. But the time has now arrived, and if I am not 


greatly mistaken, necessity will settle the question before long, as to 
the sanitary condition and the course to be taken. I believe it is all 
wrong to adulterate the waters of this river that our neighbors of 
even St. Paul or below should be injured thereby. But up to this 
time there has been no way to avoidit. I believe that all the manure 
of whatever kind can be used within a circuit of a few miles around 
this city, to very great profit, and the city be benefitted thereby in 
every respect. Of course the first consideration is that of public 
health. 

Mr. Cleveland has referred to winter cholera. I would state that 
my wife is a very particular person; she believes the freezing of water 
purifies it to a certain extent, and she uses no tea or coffee except from 
melted ice. I can’t exactly see how it has any effect, but she still in- 
sists that it is the best way and I do not object to it. She would have 
her way, you know, anyhow, Colonel, and I am glad I am not alone, 
[Laughter.] This is true, however, there has been no member of our 
family afflicted with the disease this winter; there may be something 
in it. 

In regard to fertilizing a garden I have had some experience, as I 
have asmall one. You may have been by it several times. 

President Elliot. It is a good one. 

Mr. Hale. I do kuow that I never had success in gardening in the 
past ten or fifteen years without manure. The great trouble with the 
people in this northwestern country is they try to get over four 
times as much ground as they can take care of properly. The profits 
of the farmer would be increased vastly if a great deal more manure 
were used per acre. 

Ihave three-eighths of an acre in my garden and the buildings occupy 
a portion, but I raise more garden vegetables of all kinds on the por- 
tion devoted to that purpose—three or four times as much as my family 
consumes. Every year my milkman draws me three or four loads of 
manure which is used on the land. One year it was a little too heavy 
and not thoroughly mixed. But the point I am driving at is that the 
fertilizing material of this city can be profitably used in the surround- 
ing country here and our citizens and the farmers mutually bene- 
fitted. 

I have been interested in and gratified to see the agitation in regard 
to this matter by the local society here; I hope the question will be 
pressed and some means devised for the disposition of all this waste 
material. I believe in thoroughly manuring the soil. I never had 
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much success in farming unless I put into the soil a little more than [ 
took out. 

Mr. Pearce. Market gardners are many of them beyond the reach 
of this manure and it is necessary that it be taken to the country by 
the cars. 

Mr. Hale cited the instance at Chicago, in the vicinity of the stock- 
yards, where the offal was disposed of in that manner and taken con- 
siderable distance. 

Mr. Pearce thought there was no great obstacle in the way of the 
removal of this material in that manner. 

Mr. Hale. The various railways could remove it to the different sec- 
tions of country where most needed; they would doubtless haul it at 
a nominal rate. 

Mr. Pearce said this was an important matter. If market garden- 
ers were to supply the demand for vegetables in the city they should 
take steps to obtain the necessary material to fertilize their lands 
properly. 

Mr. Cleveland. Mr. President,nearly forty years ago I was engaged in 
fruit raising and market gardening on the Delaware river, some twen- 
ty miles above Philadelphia. I was then a pretty active member of 
the Pennsylvania and New Jersey horticultural societies, and this 
question we are discussing to-night used to come up very often. We 
were very anxious, many of us, for a proper solution of the question. 
There were various companies started. I remember a certain profes- 
sor in New York City recommended an article called ‘‘ Poudrette,”’ 
and there were companies formed in different cities for utilizing the 
garbage of cities. [donot know whether it is still manufactured or 
not. It used to be made very extensively. We used to get stable 
manure from Philadelphia, which was brought up on sloops, and 
landed on the banks of the river. A good many farmers used ‘‘Poud- 
rette,’’ and it was but a short time until it was such miserable stuff it 
was scarcely good for anything. The genuine article was valuable as 
a manure; but there are people who, if they can buy a sham article 
that is a little cheaper, will get it and think that is economy. But I 
know I preferred a sloop load of Philadelphia manure to all of that 
stuff they could bring me. 

On motion, the meeting then adjourned. 
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MORNING SESSION. 
Tuirp Day, THurRspay, Jan. 19, 1888. 


The meeting was called to order at 9 o’clock by President Elliot. 
Mr. Cleveland was given an opportunity to address the Society at 
this time and came forward and said: 


THE AMERICAN POMOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


Mr. Cleveland. Mr. President, I was asked by your Secretary last 
evening if I was connected by the Pomological Congress, and I made 
reply that I took an active part in the convention when that con- 
gress was formed, and I was asked to give to-day some reminiscences 
of it. 

I am sorry to say that while I had in my posession all the reports and 
published accounts of the convention at which that congress was first 
organized, they were all destroyed in the Chicago fire, when my office 
was burned and eyerything in it. So that all that I can tell you of it is 
from my own memory. I was at that time corresponding secretary of 
the New Jersey Horticultural Society, and was taking a very active 
part in horticultural matters, and I was sent as a delegate from New 
Jersey to New York, to meet delegates from the Massachusetts, the 
Pennsylvania and other horticultural societies, with a view to the or- 
ganization of a national pomological congress. We had a very inter- 
esting session in New York. I think that was in 1848. 

I remember there were a great many of the leading pomologists of 
the country present at that time We elected Marshall P. Wilder presi- 
dent, and he continued the president of the congress till his death, 
only a year or two ago; he was re-elected time after time. 

Mr. Sam Walker, who was afterwards president of the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society, took a very aetive part in the proceed- 
ings; also Caleb Cook and A. J. Downing, Mr. Ernst, of Cincinnati,and 
Mr. Patrick Barry, of New York. Mr. Barry was the secretary, and 
the Pomological Congress was then organized, and held several subse- 
sequent meetings at Philadelphia and elsewhere. I attended regularly 
and with a great deal of interest, and always considered their work 
very valuable. 

Mr. Wilder was the best manager of a public meeting that I have 
ever known, perfectly firm, frank and straightforward, in all respects, 
securing the respect and good will of all who listened to him; aman 
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of a remarkable combination of character, genia! and pleasant. The 
last time I met him was in Chicago, when some six or eight years ago 
the pomological convention met there. I had not attended their meet- 
ings for a number of years, as they were held in the east and I was 
then fixed at Chicago; but J] spent the day with him and met some of 
my old friends. [ had been engaged in laying out parks in Chicago 
for some years then, and of course took a great deal of interest in 
showing my old friends what I had been doing there, and they rode 
around with me and we spent the day together, and had a very pleas- 
ant banquet in the evening, which was attended by the merchants of 
Chicago. 

In 1882 I was invited to read an address on forestry to a committee 
of the Massachusetts legislature. A petition had been sent to the 
legislature for an experimental forest, under the auspices of the state, 
and the committee to whom it was referred invited me toread a paper 
on the subject, which I did. Afterwards the Illinois department of 
agriculture asked for it to be published in their transactions; I sent 
them a copy and they published it. And I sent copies of the pamph- 
let to different friends, and among them one to Mr. Wilder. He sent 
me the following characteristic letter in reply which I want to read to 

‘you. It was the last conmunication I had from him; here it is: 


» LETTER FROM MARSHALL P. WILDER. 


DorcuEsTER, July 4, 1882. 
“Thanks, my old friend, for your excellent document on native 
forests. [tis a capital paper. Goon with the good work; it will be 
a blessing to future generations. Received horticultural documents. 
Yours as ever, 
Marsnaty P, Winner.” 


As I say, the [Illinois department published this pamphlet. I have 
given them away as opportunity has offered. [ don’t like to give 
them where they are not appreciated, for I don’t approve of ‘‘casting 
pearls before swine,”’ but I felt so sure they would be appreciated here 
that I brought a lot of them, and which I beg that the gentlemen 
present will help themselves to if they care to take them home. 

President Elliot. This is very interesting to me, especially, as I 
have had the privilege of meeting Marshall P. Wilder at several of 
these pomological conventions. This incident brings up many mem- 
ories in my own mind of a pleasing nature. We hardly realize the 
great loss the country sustained in the death of Marshall P. Wilder, 
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but he had done a good work, and he has left a monument afier him, 
surely, that will remain with the American people for ages. 

Mr. Harris. Mr. President, I think we can ail say that the work 
of Marshall P. Wilder did not die with him. I believe all over this 
North America there are thousands of men whom he educated in hor- 
ticultural pursuits and who gained inspiration from the life and ex- 
ample of Marshall P. Wilder and a love for the cause he adorned. 
For myself, [ can say he was a man who for over thirty years I looked 
up to as one worthy of emulation, and I feel that we have had no su- 
perior in this country in this field which he occupied. He had thou- 
sands of friends, and [ hope we will keep his memory green in all our 
horticultural meetings while we live, and that those who come after 
us may partake in a large degree of the same inspiration. 

Mr. Wilcox. Mr. President, I wish to add one word to what has 
been said concerning the memory of the venerable Marshall P. Wil- 
der. It is a cause of the greatest discouragement to our younger 
members, and to practical horticulturists of the present generation, 
when we look at the many chairs left vacant and to be filled, by the 
death of distinguished pomologists of this country; and among the 
greatest of these was Marshall P. Wilder. Now, gentlemen, we have 
one consolation, and that is that the study and the love of horticul-’ 
ture is very much like some diseases, in that it clings till death. 
Where can we find a man with a name who has once been really in- 
terested in this work, and who has once devoted his thoughts and 
study to the promotion of horticulture that ever left it until his voice 
was stilled in death ? 

We have seen this illustrated in the case of such men as the Down- 
ings, Mr. Wilder and others, and we have among us now such men as 
T. T. Lyon, of Michigan, those who are devoting their life work to 
the interests of horticulture. One characteristic about Marshall P. 
Wilder was, while there were those that were intimate with him and 
knew him best could not see the brilliant genius that distinguished 
some men, still there was that invisible influence about him that no 
one could meet him without being attracted, and leaving him to re- 
member and admire him forever afterwards. 

Mr. Cleveland. What the gentleman has just remarked npon the 
influence of horticulture reminds me of an anecdote, which [ trust 
will prove sufficiently interesting to pardon my using it. On one os- 
casion I went from New Jersey with a delegation to attend the great 
triennial meeting of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, by in- 
vitation. ‘I'he gentlemen who went with me were strangers in Mas- 
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sachusetts, and as that was my old home I took them to show{them 
what was most interesting in the vicinity of Boston, in connection 
with every specialty, and among other places I took them to the gar- 
den of old Samuel G. Perkins, a brother of Col. Perkins, a man of 
large fortune, and who has been many years retired from business, 
devoting himself most zealously to horticulture. We found him*past 
eighty years old and nearly blind, seated on a camp stool in his gar- 
den pruning his pear trees, and guiding himself along where to cut 
by feeling. He could tell a fruit bud from a leaf bud by feeling; and 
on some of my friends blaming him and expressing their gratification 
at seeing such self-interest in the cause at such an age, he made a re- 
mark that has clung to me ever since, and of which I am reminded 
by what you have just said: | 

‘Gentlemen, the love of gardening has this advantage over any 
other taste, that it forces a man to labor as long as he lives; and 
labor, gentlemen, is the greatest blessing God ever gave to man.”’ 


Col. Stevens was here requested to read a paper prepared by him 
upon Indian foods: 


WILD FOOD. 
By Col. J. H. Stevens, Minneapolis. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 
I am requested to hand down to this generation the varieties of the 
primitive or wild food incident to this soil and climate from which the 


- Indians used in part to subsist on. 


The lamented Philander Prescott, who was so brutally killed by the 
Indians on the nineteenth day of August, 1862, informed me in 1849 
that when he came to the Northwest in 1819 the natives depended 
much on this wild food. In most instances it was easily gathered, 
and I found that while among the Indians in an early day, that even a 
white man would soon become fond of the wild sweet potato and one 
or two other varieties of the wild tubers the squaws used to serve up 
to us. 

According to Mr. Prescott the most prominent varieties of wild pro- 
duct used by the Indians were the mendo or wild sweet potato, yesp- 
senah or wild prairie turnip, panhe or artichoke, omenechak or wild 
beans, psen-chin-chah or swamp potato, pesich-ah, towahapa or wild 
rice. 

The mendo, or wild sweet potato, is found throughout the valleys of 


the Mississippi, Minnesota, and other streams in the central part of 
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Minnesota. It grows about the bases of bluffs, in rather moist but soft — 
and rich ground. The plants resemble the sweet potato, and the root 
is Similarin taste and growth. Ina letter to Hon. Thos. Ewank, dated 
Nov. 10, 1849, a copy of which I have in my possession, Mr. 
Prescott says: ‘It does not grow so large nor so long as the cul- 
tivated sweet potato, but I should have thought it the same were it 
not that the wild potato is not affected by the frost’? The Indians 
simply boiled them in water when being prepared for the table. -I 
have intended to have made experiments in the cuitivation of the 


mendo, believing they would bear civilization, and perhaps when per- 
~ fected a new variety of sweet potato of great value would be added to 


our products. [ regret much my negligence in this matter. 

The tip-sne-ah, or wild prairie turnip, grows on the high native 
prairies, one or two together, in size from a small hen’s egg to that ofa 
goose egg, and of the same form. They have a thick black or brown 
bark, but are nearly pure white inside, with very little moisture. They 
grow about six or eight inches below the surface, and the Indian women 
used to dig them with a sharp pointed stick forced into the ground and 
used as a lever. They were boiled and used by the Indians in the same 
manner we use our turnips They were frequently split open and dried 
for winter use by the squaws. When dried they resembled chalk. 
Mr. Prescott thought that when thus dried they could be ground into 
flour and that they made a very palatable bread. The pang-he, or ar- 
tichoke. grows where the land is rich, near fallen or decayed timber. 
It was only used for food when the Indians were very hungry. The 
Omen-chah or wild bean was found in all parts of the valleys in the 
old territory where the land was moist and rich. li regard to this 
plant Mr. Prescott says: ‘‘It is of the size of a large bean,{with a rich 
and very pleasant flavor When used in a stew, I have thought them 
superior to any garden vegetable I had ever tasted.” 

The Indians were very fond of them, and pigeons get fat on the pro- 
duct in the spring. The plant is a slender vine, from twoto four feet 
in heighth, with small pods two to four inches high—with small pods 
two to three inches long, containing from three to five beans. The 
pod dries and opens, the beans fall to the ground, and in the spring 
take root and grow again.”’ There is no question in my opinion but 
what this plant could be successfully cultivated and civilized. 

The psen-chin-chah, or swamp potato, was found—and I suppose it 
is so to this day—in the mud and water about three feet deep. The 
leaf is as large as the cabbage Jeaf. The stem has but one leaf, which 
has, as it were, two horns or points. The root is obtained by the 
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Indian women; they wade in the water and gather the roots. It is of 
oblong shape, of a whitish yellow, with a few black rings around it, 
of aslightly pungent taste, and not disagreeable when eaten with salt 
or meat. 

The psen-chah I believe to be of the same family as the last but the 
tuber not so large. The stem and leaf are similar, but grow in deeper 
water. The Indians are very found of them. Both of these tubers 
are found in large quantities in the muskrat lodges, stored by them 
for winter use. It is not saying too much to call them a luxury. 

The ta-wah-pah is another tuber, or rather a root, that the Indians 
esteem highly as food. Like the two preceding, it is a water product. 
_ The stem, leaf, and a yellow flower is like the pond lilly. It is found 
in the lakes, in water and mud from four to five feet deep. The In- - 
dian women used to gather them in large quantities. The root is from 
one to two feet in length, very porous; there are as many as six or 
eight cells running the whole iength of the root. It is slightly sweet 
and glutinous. The Indians generally boiled it with wild fowl, but 
often roasted it in the absence of wild game. All of these roots were 
preserved by the Indians for winter use, by boiling and then drying 
them over the fire, or in the sun. 

* The greatest product of all was the wild rice, at least as an article 
of food, of which the Indians themselves gathered instead of the 
women. They used it in all of their great feasts. [t was found— 
and I suppose it is to this day—in lakes and streams, where the mud 
and water is from three or four feet deep upwards to ten or fifteen. 
The rice harvest was a short one. It was only of a week’s duration. 
When ripe the slightest touch shakes it off, a strong wind of short 
duration scatters it in the water. The Indians obtained it by pad- 
dling a canoe among the rice, when with a hooked stick they drew 
the stalks over the canoe and whipped off the grains. They continued 
to push the canoe on and whipped off the rice until the canoe was 
full, then carried the cargo to the shore, unload, fill again until the 
. Season was ended. 

To dry the rice they erected scaffolds about four feet high, eight 
wide and twenty to fifty feet long, covered with reed grass. On these 
the rice was placed and dried by a slow fire kindled under the scaffold 
and kept burping about a day anda half. The beard is longer than 
that of rye, and to remove it and the chaff the Indians made a 
hole in the earth about one foot wide and one foot deep, in which 
they placed a skin, and put about a peck of the dried rice at a time 
in the hole. Then the Indian, holding himself by a stake planted 
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near, stamped off the heads. It is then cleaned and stored for future 
use. Itis of a dark color, and many of the pioneers prefer it to the 
California rice. I never did, but frequently in an early day was 
obliged to eat it or go hungry. 

I do not pretend to give the botanical name to these products. I 
prefer to let them remain in their own native Dakota, just as Mr. 
Prescott left them so many years ago. 


On motion, a vote of thanks was given Col. Stevens, with the re- 
quest of a copy for publication. 


en 


The following paper was read by Mr. Owen, editor of Farm, Stoek 
and Home: 


FORESTS AND MINES. 


THe RELATION OF OuR UNDEVELOPED IRoN AND Coat MINES TO 
Our OVERDEVELOPED FORESTS. 


By S. M. Owen, Minneapolis. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen. 

This country has now reached a period of intellectual and material 
development so advanced that new problems are constantly pre- 
senting themselves, as new scenes present themselves to the traveler in 
a strange country. Asa nation we have driven sucha furious race be- 
hind the spirited steeds of progress that we have forgotten everything 
save theexhilerating sensation of our rapid ride; have been oblivious to 
the terrific strain to which carriage, steeds and rider have been sub- 
jected; have been indifferent to a possibly useless waste of energy and 
misuse of resources. We have been forgetful of the past and thought- 
less for the future. If we feel any gratitude toward our ancestors, the 
sentiment is not powerful enough to properly impress us with our ob- - 
ligations to posterity. 

This unwise, even dangerous, indifference of the present regarding 
the future is manifest in a thousand ways, but itis my purpose to call 
your attention to but one of them, though that one is by far the most 
important of all, for itis one that is leaving in its wake the most of dan- 
ger and calamity; I allude to the destruction of the forests of our 


country. 
I do not propose to touch upon the climatology of this subject. I 
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assume that every one of you know how important a factor that is in 
the forestry problem; but if anyone of you do not, [ am certain you 
have those among you who can discuss that phase of the subject more 

intelligently than I can. I will not stop here even to discuss the govern- 

mental absurdity of giving timber destroyers an immense bounty for de- 

molishing the great forests which temper the north winds to our suffer- 

ing fields and fruits, while at the same time it gives liberally for plant- 

ing trees to modify the winds from the west! 

My purpose is to give some well authenticated statistics of the pres- 
ent condition of our forests, the rate at which they are being destroyed, 
their probable duration if the present rate of destruction is main- 
tained, and to suggest means of supplementing them with other re- 
sources. It does, indeed, seem incredible that this country, yet in its 
infancy—as the lives of nations are estimated—and which was en- 
dowed with a wealth of timber regarded as absolutely inexhaustible, | 
should enter the front door of the second century of its life to be 
there confronted with the most melancholy of all problems, that of 
an insufficient timber supply—a timber area so narrowed that proces- 
sions of climatic calamities are almost constantly on the march by 
reason of the narrowness. But however incredible this may seem it 
is not the less true; shut our eyes to the fact as we may, or sing never 
so sweetly our bounty-paid lumber lords to the contrary, the present 
condition of our forests is deplorable. The insufficiency of our tim- 
ber supply is already appalling, and daily growing more so, because— 
paradoxical as it may seem—parsimony and extravagance are running 
a joint race of devastation and waste! 

The figures which I am about to present for your consideration are 
authentic and reliable, and I would have no one consider them as the 
emanations of an alarmist’s brain, or unworthy of attention. It is 
said that our Western and Northwestern mills have in forty years de- 
stroyed the timber that it took two hundred years to grow. The 
capacity of the present mills in the South is sufficient to exhaust the 
valuable timber in that region in twenty-five years, and it would take 
from one hundred and fifty to two hundred years of intelligent timber 
culture to renew the probable destruction of the next twenty-five 
years. There are yet enormous belts of timber on the Pacific coast, 
yet careful calculations have demonstrated that when that supply is 
drawn upon for the nation’s needs—as it soon must be if something 
is not done to check the present frightful consumption and reckless 
waste—it cannot possibly last over fifty*years. 

It requires a serious contemplation of the almost inconceivable cons — 
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sumption of timber in this country to enable us to be incredulous re- 
garding its claimed insufficiency. If your minds can grasp the follow- 
ing figures, you will be better able to appreciate the forestry situation. 
Careful estimates, based on the most laborious and painstaking 
research of the forestry division of the national department of agri- 
culture, place the annual consumption of timber at 20,000,000,000 
cubic feet—240,000,000,000 feet of lumber; or, if we now number 
60,000,000 people, 4,000 feet for each man, woman and child in the 
land. This amount is made up as follows: 

For lumber market and wood manufactures, 2,500,000,000 cubic 
feet; railroad construction (new construction, based on the average of 
the past ten years), 360,000,000 cubic feet; charcoal, 250,000,000 
cubic feet; fence material, 500,000,000 cubic feet; fuel, 17,500,000,000 
cubic feet. 

These amounts are actually used, but they do not comprise the total 
of forest depletion; for our wasteful practices, culling and thinning 
forests (leaving the residue to die), and conflagrations, add from 
twenty-five to fifty per cent to the already enormous total. It is 
known that the carefully protected and intelligently cultured forests 
of Germany make an annual growth of fifty cubic feet per acre. If 
our forests were making a corresponding growth—which no intelli- 
gent forester will admit—on the basis of the lowest estimate of loss 
by waste and fire, it would take the growth of 500,000,000 acres to — 
keep pace with our consumption. ) 

Four years ago a careful canvass was made to determine the forest 
area of the United States. Including the previously mentioned Pa- 
cific coast belts, and the vast timbered regicns of Alaska, we have a 
total of only 489,280,000 acres. It is unsafe to estimate the annual 
growth of our forests at over one-half those of Germany, of twenty- 
five per cent; and it is certainly not unreasonable to put the loss by 
waste and fire at thirty-five per cent—less than an average of the va- 
rious estimates. This gives a total consumption of twenty-seven 
billion cubic feet, and an annual growth of only 12,231,000,000 cubic 
feet! Appalling as these figures are, they do not tell the whole story, 
for it is admitted that many of the above estimated forest lands do 
not possess a foot of valuable timber—are but swamps of brush, hill- 
tops of scrubs, and worthless second growths on former timber 
lands. 

It is my candid opinion that the citizens of tne United States never 
were confronted with a more strious problem than the one now under 
consideration. They neyer were confronted with a problem which 
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demanded more intelligent or more radical treatment, nor one fraught 
with more importance to the future dwellers of this land, which God 
made so fair and endowed so richly. 

In what direction does duty lie, must be our first thought; that 
point settled, duty’s paths must be trodden persistently and uncom- 
promisingly. No consideration of a public or private uature must be 
considered paramount to this one. Investigation will reveal the fact. 
that this question is provided with two duty paths; one is the plant- 
ing of timber, the other is the preservation of that which we yet pos- 
sess. Concerning the importance of the first duty we are all agreed; 
though it must be admitted that we have not pursued this path with 
the energy, ability, nor to the extent that the exigencies of the case 
demanded. Tree planting in this country is as yet but a vaguely de- 
fined sentiment. In many localities, on many farms, this sentiment 
has crystalized into fair timber belts and thrifty groves; these are, 
however, but drops in the vast ocean of desolation which has washed 
over and well nigh obliterated our once magnificent forests. 

But I do not propose to discuss this end of the subject. Change the 
sentiment of tree culture, if you will, into a great intelligently 
organized fact; make it a government work of unparalled mag- 
nitude and efficiency, and yet that will be following but one of the 
paths of duty to which I have alluded, ; 

Let us now consider the matter of stopping the unnecessary con- 
sumption and preventing needless waste. Right here allow meto say 
that governmental forest planting co-existent with government en- 
couragement of forest destruction, is a bung hole waste and a spigot 
saving policy so idiotic that our posterity will be amply justified in de- 
risively laughing at our folly; and it is a policy that cannot be changed 
too quickly. 

If we have any resources which can be made to supplement the one 
of timber, we should surely hasten to utilize them; if we have any re- 
inforcements which can aid our forests in holding their own against 
the vandalism which is now so rapidly destroying them, we should 
not hesitate a moment about enlisting them in the holy cause. The 
reinforcements.are at hand; we possess them in untold quantities, and 
they are marvelously easy of access; these great resources are coal and 
iron. 

We are burning 17,500,000,000 cubic feet of our precious forests 
every year. At the same time we possess two-thirds of the known 
coal of the world, but it is so hemmed about by unnatural trade laws, 
and so dominated and controlled by capitalistic combinations that it is 
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made one of the luxuries of life, bearing a higher price than in any 
other country of the globe, and hence enormously and unnecessarily 
augmenting the consumption of wood. I will not waste words © 
on this branch of the subject; I feel that it would be an insult 
to your intelligence to enlarge upon so palpable an absurdity. 
Of iron and its possibilities as a timber saver I must have more to 
say. First, allow me to quote so much of the report of the United 
States commissioner to the last International Exposition held in Paris, 
as refers to our natural wealth of coal and iron. It so tersely calls 
the roll of the reinforeements [ am now considering that I think it 
can but interest you. 

Along the Atlantic slope, in the highland range from the borders 
of the Hudson to the State of Georgia, a distance of one thousand 
miles, is found the great magnetic range, traversing seven States in 
its length and course. Parallel with this, in the great limestone val- 
ley which lies along the margin of the coal fields, are the brown hem- 
atites, in such quantities at some points, especially in Virginia, 
Tennessee and Alabama, as fairly to stagger the imagination. And, 
finally, in the coal basin, is a stratum of fossiliferous ore, beginning 
in a comparatively thin seam in the State of New York, and termin- 
ating in the State of Alabama, in a bed fifteen feet in thickness, over 
which a horseman may ride for more than one hundred miles. Beneath 
this bed, but still above the water level, are to be found the coal 
seams, exposed upon mountain sides, whose flanks are covered with 
magnificent timber, which can be used for the purpose of manufactur- 
ing charcoal iron. Passing westward, in Arkansas and Missouri, 1s — 
reached that wonderful range of red oxide of iron, which, in moun- 
tains rising hundreds of feet above the surface, or in beds beneath the 
soil, culminates at Lake Superior in deposits of ore which excite the 
wonder of all beholders; and returning thence to the Atlantic slope, 
in the Adirondacks of New York is a vast undeveloped region, watered 
by rivers whose beds are of iron, and traversed by mountains whose 
foundations are laid upon the same material; while in and among the 
coal beds themselves are found scattered but rich deposits of hematite 
and fossiliferous ores, which by their close proximity to coal and a 
market makes possible the development of an iron industry such as the 
world never saw. From these vast treasures the world might draw its 
supplies for centuries to come, and with these the inquirer may rest 
contented, without further question; for all the coal of the rest of 
the world might be deposited within this iron rim, and its square 
~ miles would not oceupy one-quarter of the coal area of the United 
States. . 
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In very truth it may be said that iron and coal are almost as plenty 
in this country as dirt! They are almost as boundless as ‘‘ the empty, 
vast and wandering air.’’ We have all the materials for iron making 
in conjunction, and all of them above water level! From their beds 
they can be carried by their own gravity to the smelting furnaces and 
rolling mills. In no other country on earth do such conditions pre- 
vail; in no other country do they even remotely approximate them! 
This certainly means that iron can be easily and profitably produced 
in. the United States at a lower price than in any other country, for 
in all other countries materials must be mined from great depths and 
brought together from long distances. 

Now, with cheap iron given us, what will we do with it, how make 
make it supplement timber, and lessen the consumption of wood? I 
answer, in a thousand ways! ButI willcall your attention to but a 
few. One of our most remorseless timber destroying agents is the 
railroad. The timber it uses is of the very best. The element it takes 
from the forests is analagous to the youth of a nation. The primest, 
sturdiest, most promising representatives of the forest are sacrificed © 
to the demands of the railroad. Whether for ties, bridges, culverts 
or cars, nothing but the freshest, purest blood of the fast disappear- 
ing aristocracy of trees will satisfy the appetite of the railroad giant. 
Five hundred and ten million cubic feet of such timber is used annu- 
ally for ties, bridges and telegraph poles alone. Estimating the an- 
nual growths of our forests at forty cubic feet an acre, it takes the 
growth of 12,750,000 acres to provide for these three items, and every 
cubic foot of them should be iron! 

Iron bridges and culverts for railroads should be made compulsory 
hy law. The London Daily News, incommenting on that terrible dis- 
aster at Chatsworth, last summer, said: ‘‘And the strangest thing 
about this strange, sad accident, is that the culvert was made of 
wood.” Strange, indeed, must it have seemed to an intelligent Eng- 
lishman; and it should be made impossible by intelligent Americans! 

The iron railroad tie is no longer an experiment. It has been in 
use in Europe for twenty years, and substitution of iron for wooden 
ties is now being made there with marvelous rapidity. In Germany, 
Switzerland and Holland one-eighth of the entire railroad mileage 
was supplied with iron ties as long ago as 1884. At the present time 
the percentage is much larger, and is rapidly growing. Even in 
sleepy old Mexico, on one railroad alone from forty to fifty thousand 
iron ties are being put in every year. This substitution of iron for 
wood is done in the interest of economy; but this interest does 
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not obtain in this country, because of the economic anomaly existing 
here of a scarcity of timber at a low price and a plethora of iron at a 
high price. Does it not behoove the lovers of trees, and those who 
are considerate of posterity, to do what they can to destroy such an 
economic anomoly ? 

England mines her coal from narrow seams deep in the bowels of 
the earth; is compelled to import more ore than she mines, to enable 
her to make the kind of iron and steel the world wants, and is 
selling ties to Holland, Switzerland and Mexico, while the United 
States goes on remorselessly devastating her forests, because the price 
of her iron is too high to be substituted for wood! Instead of the 
highest, we should have the lowest priced iron in the world. Then we 
could not only have railroad ties of iron, but bridges, culverts, tele- 
graph poles, cars and depots of the same material. We could have 
iron wagon bridges and culverts; our homes might be shingled with 
iron; our corn cribs and granaries built of iron; and these great 
buildings which we see going up around us every day of massive brick 
and stone walls, but great lumber yards for interiors, would be more 
cheaply built, and infinitely more permanent and safe if iron were 
used instead of wood. We should be living in a golden age of iron, 
dominating and controlling the world’s markets, instead of blindly ig- 
noring the great wealth at our feet, and constantly looking up to es- 
timate the market value of every noble tree our eyes light upon. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen of the Minnesota Horticultural Society, 
let me say in conclusion, that this question is one that must not be 
looked at from the standpoint of partisan prejudice, nor of past or 
present predilections. It is a new question; it has a significance now 
it did not have when forests were believed to be inexhaustible. The 
relation of forests to mines has become so close that one cannot 
be intelligently discussed or treated without considering the other. 
As our duty to God and our children is above every other duty, so is 
this question above party creed or party allegiance. 

I have presented these facts to you because you are the conservators 
of the forestry interests of your section of country. My object is to 
point you towards a means of protecting and preserving your ward, 
which possibly may not have occurred to you. I trust you will see it 
as I do; I hope you will not ignore the points I have made simply be- 
cause they may seem Kutopian at the first glance, or impossible of 
realization. I desire you to first ask yourselves if the points are right, 
if they are reasonable; and if you decide them to be so, and do what 
you can to so mold legislation that the desired end will be attained, 
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- you will be conscious of having done your duty; and whether you 
succeed or not, you may be assured that posterity will not forget to 
bless you for the efforts you made to bequeath to it the priceless bless- 
ing of thrifty and sufficient forests. 

The intelligent conservatism of this Society is known and acknowl- 
edged all over the land; and if it should start a discussion of the for- 
estry problem from a standpoint similar to the one I have but imper- 
fectly outlined, I feel satisfied that it would goa long way towards 
inaugurating a crusade for economic and commercial methods that 
would eventually prove of inestimable value, not only to our forests, 
but to our industrial system. It is not necessary for me to suggest to 
this body the danger of a fanatical or dogmatical agitation of this 
question. If he whose cause is just is thrice armed, then you have 
weapons in your hands so potent that calm reason is the power to 
wield them, and not fiery fanaticism. 

In pursuing the present policy we are, I feel satisfied, committing a 
great wrong against ourselves and a great crime against posterity. 
The wrong must be righted and the crime must be stopped. Some day 
the war for the right will be waged on this line. It is none too soon 
to declare the war, nor is there a more appropriate place to declare it 
than in this region, where the first and greatest suffering will be ex- 
perienced, for here we will have the fewest forest trees, yet will have 
the greatest need of them. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. Sias. Mr. President, I move that we place this most excellent 
paper on file. and the author be tendered a vote of thanks, and also 
request its publication in the Farm, Stock and Home, and that mem- 
bers of this Society. be furnished with copies. 

Col. Robertson. Mr. President, 1 am glad to be here, and to have 
an opportunity to listen to this paper. Itis one of great importance. 
I have read much, studied and inquired much concerning this sub- 
ject, andI must say it is the best presentation of it I have ever heard, 
the most complete of anything of which I have any knowledge. It 
is enough to distinguish the gentleman whois the author of it, anditisa 
credit to our State. We are not happy hyperboreans here, but as he has 
characterized us, we are the finest body of men in the world intellec- 
tually and physically. But it is time, as shown by this document, 
for we will be compelled to leave this country, or our children after 
us—we cannot live here—we might as well go to Greenland or Ice 
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land to live—unless we become interested in forestry and plant trees 


to protect the people. We ought to have a thousand copies of this 


paper published immediately, and it ought to be distributed widely. 
We must commence this work of national defense. The war of the 
rebellion and all other wars possible cannot do the damage that this 
work is now doing, in order to satisfy the avarice and greed of men, 
and in consequence of their ignorance, at least many of them. I 
want a hundred copies of this myself, and I will send them to scien- 
tific men throughout Europe, and those who are interested in forestry 
generally. 

Col. Stevens said he hoped the motion would be adopted, as the 
paper was a valuable one. 

Mr. Harris moved to amend the motion by authorizing one thousand 
extra copies of the paper to be published at the expense of the So- 
ciety, not exceeding twenty-five dollars. The motion was carried. 

Mr. Thompson said he would order a hundred copies for distribu- 
tion in Iowa. 

Col. Stevens. Mr. President, we have an honored member among us 
in the person of Col. Robertson, who for many years has been travel- 
ing in Europe for the purpose of gaining information in regard to 
agricultural matters and everything pertaining to the benefit of man- 
kind. He is our first president of this Society, and I should like very 
much to hear from him as to his explorations in Europe. 

Col. Robertson. Mr. President, I will not take your time with any 
remarks, but I may say here that I was requested by your Secretary to 
prepare apaper upon climatology and other kindred topics. I re- 
ceived his letter while traveling in Northern Europe, and was so o¢- 
cupied at the time that the matter was neglected. But the subject is 
one of great interest to me, and it will afford me great pleasure to pre- 
pare a short paper for publication on the topic of economic climatolo- 
gy for Minnesota. 
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SECRETARY'S ANNUAL REPORT, 


Mr. President and Fellow Members : 


I have the honor for the third time to present herewith my annual 
report. We are to be congratulated upon the most auspicious cir- 
cumstances under which we meet as a Society on this our twenty-first 
anniversary. Some of the earnest band of workers in the horticul- 
tural field, who helped to do foundation work in Minnesota, are with 
us still to-day. That unanimity of purpose, as well as harmony of 
action, which in a marked degree have characterized all the Society’s 
transactions in the past, are yet preserved; and notwithstanding ob- 
stacles that may perhaps have been encountered heretofore, there is 
abundant cause for satisfaction at the progress made. 

Permit me here to add with that illustrious pomologist, the late Mar- 
shall P. Wilder, in his unique address before the American Pomological 
Society at Boston, in 1881, when he said: ‘* Happy, most happy am I 
to join hands with some who aided in the establishment of our insti- 
tution; who rocked the cradle of its infancy and still survive to re- 
joice in its progress and usefulness.’’ 

In looking back upon the record made in twenty years or more in 
horticultural work and progress in our North Star State, we find a 
wondrous field for study and reflection. Some most important les- 
sons have been taught us in the past, from which we should glean 
wisdom for the future and seek to profit from the same in days to 
come. 


COMMERCIAL HORTICULTURE, 


It has been said, ‘‘It is no royal road that leads on to fortune;”’’ 
and that is true, at least on horticultural grounds. In growing fruit 
there must be neither lack of perseverance, watchfulness nor care; and 
one must be prepared to overcome most serious obstacles, and only 
hope to be successful on legitimate lines, no matter how much zeal or 
skill may be expended when once the object sought to be attained is 
known to be impracticable and vain. It is unreasonable, for in- 
stance, to expect that Minnesota should compete successfully in rais- 
ing fruit with California, that ‘horticultural paradise,’’ asit is often 
called, at least in a commercial way. That state claims greater adapt- 
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ability to growing fruits of every kind than almost any other clime, 
and hence the industry is rapidly upon the increase; extravagant re- 
ports are given concerning average yields of fruit and prices realized. 


RAPID TRANSIT. 


One thing that should be borne in mind in this connection is the 
fact that, by the use of good refrigerator cars, these California fruits 
are readily transported and brought in competition with the products 
raised in other states and sections further east. As is well known, in 
Illinois, Michigan, and other fruit producing states some growers are 
becoming more or less alarmed at the enormous shipments being 
made, lest home-grown fruits should be displaced and local markets 
overstocked. ’ 


INCREASE OF SHIPMENTS, 


It seems these fruits from the Pacific coast are finding ready sale. 
Our local dealers and commission men in Minneapolis and St. Paul, 
' who first began a year or so ago to handle western fruits in bulk, re- 
ceived this season several hundred cars of California fruits. In view 
of these conditions the question seems to be presented what method 
should be used to meet this competition, what line of action ought to 
be pursued to bring about the best results for all concerned ? 


MEANS AND METHODS. 


It generally is a waste of time and poor economy to try to grow 
that which will come in competition with products from more highly 
favored localities. The prudent farmer, fruit grower, and market 
gardener as well, will count the cost to see what he can raise to best 
advantage. Choice products generally command the highest price; 
and therefore it will always pay to raise the very best. Then, too, 
with thorough cultivation a better and larger yield will be secured. 

By studying markets carefully, the nature of the climate, soil, ex- 
posure, cost of marketing, and the like, a better understanding can 
be had of what to grow and when and how to sell the product raised. 
Results will be more satisfactory by far than carrying on the enter- 


prise, or industry pursued, in the old-fashioned, haphazzard kind of 
style. 


HOME GROWN FRUITS. 


But after all that may be said in favor of commercial horticulture in 
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this State, our main dependence, or rather what is wanted most, it 
seems to us, is some awakening among the masses as to the import- 
ance of providing liberal supplies of home grown fruits. 

We wish to emphasize this point. There is no wisdom in the farm- 
er bending all his energies at raising wheat and totally neglecting the 
‘plum thicket’’ and the strawberry ‘“‘patch.’”’ In nine times out of © 
ten the farmer who neglects to grow sufficient fruit for home and 
family use because it ‘‘costs’’ too much, will go without this almost 
priceless blessing, which surely is within the easy reach of all. The 
business of raising home grown fruits for family use should takea | 
new momentum right away. While there is progress in some locali- 
ties in this direction quite marked and most encouraging indeed, the 
industry should be increased a hundred-fold thronghout the State. 

There is good logic in the following in a recent issue of the Farm, 
Stock and Home: ‘“‘ Increase the gardens and small fruits of a coun- 
try and you increase the comfort and happiness of its people.”’ 


THE PAST YEAR 


In some respects has been unfavorable for fruit. The drouth had been 
severe in several western states the previous year, and being still pro- 
tracted into 1887, results were quite disastrous to the farming interests 
of the State. The ravages of chinch bugs were more extensive and de- 
structive than ever known before, especially to our leading staple, 

wheat. The ill effects of drouth were equally ds marked, we think, on 
fruits as on the cereals and vegetable productions. One cause of short- 
age in our crop of fruits lies in the further fact that many of our orchards 
have not yet become restored from the effects of our late trying win- 
ter; some orchards being totally destroyed. In some localities, how- 
ever, there was a gratifying show of fruit. The orchards yielding. 
well were mainly those in favorable situations and the varieties 
produced were of the hardier kinds. 


SMALL FRUITS. 


The small fruit products of the State were greatly shortened by the 
drouth; but this deficiency was partly counterbalanced by excellence 
.in quality of fruit produced. Strawberries ripened earlier than 
usual, and quite a number of our local growers reported satisfactory 
yields of fruit. 
Grapes seldom ever have been known to be a better or a larger crop. 
The dry and-heated spell of weather which prevailed so long proved 
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very beneficial, and all the leading sorts matured their crops of fruit. 
In view of all the circumstances and conditions, the season aver- 
aged fairly well. 


FRUIT AT THE STATE FAIR. 


At our State Fair, held last September, there was a fine ex- 
hibit made of fruits, of apples, grapes and native plums. The fruit 
department was very properly conducted by or under the auspices of 
our Society. 

The well known Duchess and our favorite Wealthy took the lead in 
kinds of apples shown. The Okabena seedling attracted much atten- 
tion, as did the fine display made by our genial friend from Steele, 
who, by the way, secured the lion’s share of premiums on the larger 
fruits. 

The grapes exhibited were large and very fine, and numerous varie- 
ties were shown. Mr. Latham, our champion grower at Excelsior, 
was awarded first premium on Delaware, Concord, Moore’s Early, 
Iona, Duchess, Roger’s No. 4 and Telegraph; and second on the 
Janesville, Roger’s No. 39, Lady, Brighton and ten best kinds for 
Minnesota. 


Mr. Knapheide of Ramsey county, received first premium on the 


best ten varieties adapted to Minnesota. He made a fine display of 
seedling grapes. Some eight years since he sowed a quantity of mixed 
grape seed and obtained’therefrom a number of quite promising va- 


- yieties which have been bearing for some time, the fruit of which has. 


not before been shown. No names have yet been given these va- 
rieties, they being known by numbers only. When fully tested and 
proven to be valuable, they will be given names. He states that No. 
1 is not considered healthy, it being subject heretofore to mildew; No. 
5, a small variety, slow grower, healthy, and a good bearer, is very 
early. Nos. 6 and 7 are healthy, prolific and good growers. 

There were quite numerous entries made as well as premiums 
awarded, and the display in general was creditable indeed, Much 
_ praise is due the superintendent, our worthy President, for the attract- 
ive way in which exhibits were arranged to show their merits to the 
best advantage. 


FRUIT AT ROCHESTER FAIR. 


There also was a creditable exhibit made of fruit at Rochester, at the 
fair held by the Southern Minnesota Fair Association, it being mostly 
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shown by local growers thereabouts. Mr. Sias, of Rochester, exhibit- 
ed some twenty kinds of evergreens. Mr. Somerville, of Viola, who 
exhibited some twenty-seven varieties of apples, and mostly of new 
Russian sorts, received the larger share of premiums awarded. 


SOME STATISTICS. 


Census reports give the value of orchard products in the United 
States as follows: 1850, $7,723,186; 1860, $19,991,885; 1870, $47,- 
335,189, (gold value about $38,000,000); 1880, $50,876,154. For the 
year 1886, apples, $50,400,000; pears, $14,130,000; peaches, $56,135, - 
000; grapes, $2,118,900; strawberries, $5,000,000; other fruits, $10,- 
432,800. 

As indicating the importance of the fruit interest it may be stated 
that California alone has more than seventy-five thousand acres in 
vineyards. Seven thousand crates of strawberries, or ten thousand 
bushels have been received in the New York market in a single day. 
Between seven and eight million baskets of peaches were grown in 
Maryland and Delaware in 1875. 


The progress made in fruit culture during the past twenty-five or 


thirty years has been marked indeed. The exports of apples from this 
country which were 269,000 barrels in 1861, sixteen years later were 
2,937,025 barrels. Where a few years ago small plots of ground were 
occupied in this industry, we find hundreds of acres at the present 
time. But the demand has kept quite even pace with the supply, and 
the choicest fruits are no longer considered as luxuries merely but as 
articles of necessity within the easy reach of all. 

The following statistics are given here, made up from reports of 
different counties in Minnesota to the Secretary of State: 


Number of apple trees growing in 1886............-..ee cece eeececceceeen 474,258 
Piauiber of apple trees bearing’ in’ 1886) 2... vs we elcccses bes densa 188,955 
Wumber of-bushels of apples grown in 1886.........ccccceeccscceseseece 123,199 
menaver of apple trees) growing 1m ‘1887... sone sie od os ad ove ses ens vans 478, 742 
Number of apple trees bearing in 1887..........00-00 veal beviece ovens eels 160,926 
irumber of grape vines bearing in T8863... eee. cece weee ccs ne) BO, 8T6 
Number of pounds grapes produced in 1886.......ceccssccccececsecccens 206, 200. 
Number of grape vines in bearing in 1887. ....cee-ceeceee ssseeeves cosveee 87,171 
Number of forest trees planted in 1887 on Arbor day... .sesseee cere vseees 327,130 
Peer Of ACTES Planted GULINE SERBOD. 100... cae a sce veer ses coves succuis 3,220 
Number of rods planted on highways and farms in 1887 .... 2.0. ...-..000. 522,837 


Number of acres forest trees growing in State..ccccce-ceescccscreee serene 47,431 


Without commenting here at length on these statistics it may be 
14 
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proper to observe, that while somewhat indefinite or unsatisfactory 
in some respects, they indicate some progress being made—that work 
is going on to some extent at least throughout the State. Of course 
if full and accurate returns could be obtained there would be still a 
larger and better showing given. 


THE SOCIETY. 


The progress made by the Society in 1887 is quite encouraging in- 
deed. Our annual membership, in view of stringency in money mat- 
ters, and the low prices which obtain in farm produce of every kind 
‘is well maintained. We have to-day a considerably larger list of ac- 
tive paying members than several other horticultural societies that 
might he named in other sister states. We do not say this boastingly 
but as indicative of interest felt in Minnesota in the advancement of 
the cause we seek to foster and promote. 

A live society exerts a potent influence at home as well as abroad. 
The facts and information elicited by the discussions and proceedings 
at our annual gatherings, when spread upon our minutes and placed 
before the public ina permanent form, are found to be of special 
value in awakening interest in horticultural matters generally 
throughout the State, as well as elsewhere in a greater or less degree. 
We ought to strive of course to raise our standards higher year by 
year; to gain such facts concerning best and hardiest varieties as may 
prove valuable to all. 

It is most gratifying to observe the great demand, especially on the 
part of the farming community, for our published transactions; the 
care with which the same are read and well preserved upon their libra- 
ry shelves. It3should be:stated here there is a marked demand of late 
from other states for our reports from many leading publishers, as well 
as from the managers of educational institutions throughout the land. 


PUBLISHING REPORTS. 


At our last annual meeting a change was recommended in the law 
regarding the publication of our reports, to increase the number of 
the same to five thousand copies, of which number two thousand cop- 
ies should be bound in cloth. Accordingly a bill was introduced by 
Senator Hoard containing such provisions, similar to the present law 
in force, which promptly passed the senate but was not reached in 
time for final passage through the house. 

Our present number of reports, three thousand five hundred copies, 
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if carefully and properly distributed, is quite inadequate to meet the 
wants of the Society. There should be some provision for binding 
them in cloth. The books in paper covers are apt to go the way sug- 
gested by Secretary Gibbs in his report for 1884: ‘‘The usual way of 
pamphlets; first down flat on shelves around the house; dust covered, 
disarranged and always in the way; then up garret, and finally to 
the rag gatherer for a tin whistle, and when wanted for reference to 
help out in a difficulty in the garden or orchard, never found.”’ 

The bill referred to failing to become a law an order was obtained 
from Col. Mattson, secretary of state, for six hundred copies to be 
bound in cloth, and with three hundred copies bound at the expense 
of the Society, by using some economy we have done fairly well. Of 
course discretion must be exercised in sending out reports, as it is 
necessary to retain a certain quantity for future use. 


VOLUME FIFTEEN. 


The last volume of our transactions was issued in the month of May 
or nearly two months earlier that the preceding year. It was a trifle 
larger than previous numbers and lacked buta single page of the num- 
ber limited by law,—499. The typographical work was well per- 
formed, thanks to the pains-taking publishers, the Pioneer Press Print- 
ing Company, and makes acreditable appearance, especially the copies 
bound in cloth. 


PERSONAL NOTICES. 
' Among the many notices received we quote the following: 


CHAMPAIGN, ILL., May 14, 1887. 
S. D. Hillman, Secretary, etc.: 

Please accept my cordial thanks for your kindness in sending me a 
copy of your excellent report. I have looked it through with much 
interest, and am glad to see that in Minnesota as in Michigan, IIli- 
nois and many other states the science of horticulture is progressing. 


Yery truly yours 
CLARENCE M. WEED. 


CotumBus HortTicuLTURAL SOCIETY, 
CotumBus, O., May 16, 1887. 
S. D. Hillman, Secretary, etc. : 
Dear Sir: Copy of your report for 1887 at hand, for which accept 
thanks. I think you must have a live Society, from the amount of 
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work you are doing and the voluminous report you send out. So far 
as I have examined it, I find it good. 
Can you not exchange with our society ? 
Yours truly, 
H. 8. Devon, Secretary. 


Dattas, Texas, June 1, 1887. 
S. D. Hillman, Secretary, etc.: 

Copy of Minnesota State Horticultural Society’s report received. 
Please accept thanks and hearty congratulations from the Texas State 
Horticultural Society. We have live material in our society trying 
to do effective work, and we hope to be able to send you our published 
report ere very long. 

Yours for horticultural progress, 
| Mrs. J. R. JoHNson, 
Secy. Texas State Hort. Society- 


OFFICE OF SEORETARY, [INDIANA HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
Brip@eport, Inp., June 29, 1887. 


S. D. Hillman, Secretary, etc.: 

Your valuable report at hand. I have looked through it, and find 
it full of meat. I see you are making the tree peddlers’ road a hard 
one to travel. That is right; he should be suppressed, or made to do 
an honest business. 

The late spring frosts damaged our larger fruits badly. The con- 
tinued dry weather is seriously affecting raspberries and blackberries. 
This will be the lightest fruit crop for several years. 


Yours truly, 
C. M. Hosss. 


Kinaston, Iut., May 28, 1887. 
S. D. Hillman, Secretary, etc.: 

I am in receipt of report of Minnesota State Horticultural Society 
for 1887, which you had the kindness to send me. Please accept my 
sincere thanks for same. I think your reports are of real value to all 
horticulturists, but especially so to those who are just starting in the 
business. 

With best wishes for your Society, I remain 

Respectfully yours, 
JacoB HECKMAN. 
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: EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


The fifteenth annual report of this wide-awake and efficient organ- 
ization is received, through the kindness of its accomplished Secre- 
tary, S D. Hillman, Esq., of Minneapolis. In its number of pages 
(499) it is the largest, and in its contents certainly not below the best 
of the series, the possession of which has added much to the practical 
usefulness of our collection of horticultural and agricultural reports, 
which now covers those of most of the states and provinces issuing 
them. Secretary Hillman is aware of the importance of a good index, 
and that of this volume covers thirteen pages. The horticulture— 
especially the tree-fruit culture—of Minnesota is of great interest to 
the residents of the older portions of New England. From Minne- 
sota we received the noble Wealthy apple, which has given greater 
impetus and hope to our orcharding than any previous accession. 
There is a good prospect that from the same source we shall get other 
equally good, and perhaps in some respect—such as long keeping— 
even better varieties, Two very fine Minnesota seedling apples, the — 
Rollins Pippin and Giant Swaar, have done well with us; and Mr. 
Gideon, author of the Wealthy, is putting out a number of additional 
‘seedlings for trial, that are promising.—Dr. T. H. Hoskins in Rural 
Vermonter. 


The annual report of the Minnesota Horticultural Society for the 
year 1887 is a handsome volume of five hundred pages, embracing 
transactions of the Society, proceedings of the Amber Cane Associa- 
tion, essays, reports, etc., which are of exceeding great value to those 
owning a farm or garden.—Hastings Gazette. 


The annual report of the Minnesota Horticultural Society for 1887, 
just received, is a volume of 500 pages. It contains the transactions 
of the Society from March 31, 1886, to March 31, 1887; also the pro- 
ceedings of the annual meeting of the Minnesota Amber Cane Associ- 
ation, several essays on horticulture and kindred topics, reports of 
committees and directors of experiment stations, reports of local soci- 
-eties, and of delegates to Wisconsin, Dakota, and elsewhere, and the 
secretary's portfolio, which contains gleanings from various horticul- 
tural sources, a feature which may well be considerably extended in 
future reports. The report also contains the horticultural enact- 
aments of the recent legislature, letters from distinguished horticultur- 
ists in other states, list of officers and members, etc. We donot know 
how large an edition of this book has been printed, but we wish a 
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copy could be placed in the hands of every farmer in the State.—The 
Farmer, St. Paul. 


The fifteenth annual report of the Minnesota Horticultural Society 
makes a comprehensive volume of 500 pages, containing the essays, dis- 
cussions, fruit reports and proceedings of the Society for the past year 
to which is added a report of the Amber Cane Association and reports 
from delegates to other societies. The book is beautifully edited by 
the secretary, 8. D. Hillman of Minneapolis, upon whom it reflects 
great credit. The Society is supported by an annual appropriation of 
$1,000 from the State, which also prints its reports. Its reportis a 
model. It describes a horticulture entirely new to the great fruit 
growing sections of the country, for the cold north requires different 
varieties and treatment from those common to other sections. Every 
horticulturist north of 42° of latitude and west of the 8th meridian 
should procure and consult the practical experiences of the successful 
horticulturists of the Northwest, so well presented in this carefully 
edited volume.—F'arm and Home. 


We are in receipt of a copy of the annual report of the Minnesota 
Horticultural Society for 1887. It embraces the transactions of the 


Society from March 31, 1886, to March 31, 1887, also proceedings of 


the annunl meeting of the Minnesota Amber Cane Association, es- 


says, reports, ete. It is a good work for reference, and a copy should’ 


be in the hands of every amateur horticulturist in the State. Dodge 
County Republican. 


The annual report of the Minnesota State Horticultural Society for 
1886-7 is a volume of 500 pages. It contains the proceedings of the 
Society for the year, and contains many reports and papers of value 
and interest on matters of horticulture in its various branches. It is 
a matter of regret that, so far as we have examined, there is neither a 
name nora line in the whole report that would lead us to believe 
there was such a county as Fillmore in the State of Minnesota. Mr.J. 
S. Harris of LaCrescent, Houston county, is a prominent member of 
the society and participant in its proceedings. Besides a report of the 
proceedings of the Wisconsin State Horticultural Society, where he 
was a delegate, and a report on seedling fruits, Mr. Harris presented 
four papers: ‘‘Small Fruits for Market and Home Use,” “‘ Propagat- 
ing by Grafting, Buding and Layering, ’’(illustrated), ‘‘ The Codling 
Moth,”’ ‘‘Fruit Growing in the Northwest,” also two reports on fruit 
in Houston county. These papers fill sixty pages of the annual report. 
—Lanesboro Journal, June 3, 1887. 


Dr) 
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SELLING NURSERY STOCK, 


Considerable discussion was had at our last annual meeting con- 
cerning fraudulent practices of itinerant tree agents and commission 
men. Asa result thereof a committee of five was chosen, as you re= 
member, to recommend some proper action to be taken in the matter, 
and they reported in favor of the passage of a law for the better pro- 
tection of the public against frauds and willful misrepresentations in | 
the sale of foreign nursery stock. 

The Society adopted this report, and a bill was drafted which, with 
some amendments, became a law. Of course the passage of the bill 
was bitterly opposed by some—‘‘ No rogue e’er felt the halter draw 
with good opinion of the law.’’ The ‘‘ unconstitutionality ”’ of the 
meusure was strongly urged; but, after some delay, the senate passed 
the bill without a single dissenting vote, and later it passed through 
the house, 

While there is some diversity of views among nurserymen and hor- .. 
ticulturists in general upon this subject, a majority seem in favor of | 
giving the law a trial. The subject is a most important one, in some 
respects at least, and is deserving of most careful thought and due 
consideration. 

H. E. Van Deman, chief of the division of pomology, Washington, 
D. C., under date of Feb. 12, 1887, writes: ‘‘ Your action regarding 
the protection of your people against tree swindlers is entirely in ac- 
cord with my mind. I noticed a rather suppressed report (as I sup- 
posed) of the discussion in the papers. It would be an effectual cure 
of many of these ills if a state law can be passed which makes it a 
penal offense to misrepresent the stock sold, and impose a license on~ 
the agents. Shall be glad to get a copy of the pending bill.”’ 

President J. M. Smith, of the Wisconsin Horticultural Society, who 
attended our annual meeting one year ago, was quite pronounced in 
his expression of opinion on this subject. In his address before the 
Wisconsin society in February last he says: ‘‘ Last month, while at- 
tending the convention of the Minnesota State Society, the question — 
of the fraudulent sales of fruit trees, plants, shrubs and ornamental 
plants came up, and was pretty thoroughly discussed.”’ After refer- 
ring briefly to the action taken, he thus concludes: ‘‘ It does seem to 
me that some effort should be made to protect our citizens from this 
class of downright swindlers, for to me they seem to be that and 
nothing else.”’ 

Upon the other hand, some indignation was evinced by certain nur- 
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_serymen, or agents, that such a law should be enacted here in Minne- 


sota. Atan informal meeting in Chicago, the latter part of June, 
preliminary steps were taken to test the constitutionality of the law, 
and over twenty different firms united in a pledge to share in the ex- 
pense of bringing a test case, agreeing to use their influence, as 
therein expressed, ‘‘to defend what we consider to be the right of 
every nurseryman, namely, the right to equal business privileges.”’ 

However, for reasons best known to themselves, the project was not 
carried out. A better and more rational view perhaps was taken, that 
it would be the wisest plan to cheerfully comply with the provisions 
of the law. 

We are informed by Col. Mattson, the Secretary of State, that nu- 
merous firms have filed the bonds required, and that so far as he can 
learn the law is working well. He states where parties understand 
the object of the law there seems to be no disposition to evade it, 
and he ventures the opinion that the law will prove effectual in the 
correction of the evils sought to be repressed, and in its moral influ- 
ence, at least, will be productive of much good. 

Another year we may be able to determine better than at present as 
to results to be accomplished by the law, and as to whether it should 
be amended, or peradventure be repealed. 


MR Day tt. aONi 


During this last fall we had the pleasure of forming the acquaint- 
ance of T. T. Lyon, president of the Michigan State Horticultural 
Society, and of receiving a visit from him on the occasion of his 
western tour. He is a prominent fruit grower of that state, and has 
long been identified with horticultural organization in his own and 
other states, taking a lively and active interest in horticultural mat- 
ters in general. He has recently prepared a valuable history of Mich- 
igan horticulture for publication by the society of that state. While 
here, Mr. Lyon accompanied us to the experimental farm, and seemed 
much interested in the operations being conducted there under the 
direction of the superintendent, Prof. Porter, and more especially 
with regard to experiments being made with Russian varieties, meth- 
ods pursued in making tests, etc. 

Mr. Lyon, although quite advanced in years, appears yet hale and 
hearty, and his step is firm and elastic. On meeting him one can- 
not fail to admire his quiet and unobtrusive manners, nor to profit 
from his extensive experience in horticultural affairs. He spent but a 
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few days in the State, but visited, we learn, a number of points of 
interest, returning home by way of Iowa, and going thence to Boston 
to attend the meeting of the American Pomological Society, at Bos- 
ton, of which he was made vice-president. An excellent letter from 
him appears elsewhere. 


FORESTRY. 


We may be pardoned for referring to the forestry problem at some 
length, because of the importance of the subject and the awakening 
interest of late throughout the country in general with reference 
thereto. . 

Secretary Chas. W. Garfield, of Michigan, who is good authority on 
this subject, says: ‘‘Sweeping timber from our country is fast bring- 
ing about conditions which will render wheat growing unprofitable. 
What then ?”’ 

The importance of the preservation of timber, in its relation to ag- 
riculture, has engaged the attention of many intelligent farmers, and 
scientists as well. The national government has established its for- 
estry division; New York, New Hampshire, Colorado and California 
have forestry ‘commissions, and Ohio has its state forestry bureau. 


OBJECTS TO BE SECURED. 


Adolph Leue, the efficient secretary of the Ohio forestry bureau, 
in discussing the subject, says: ‘‘ The forestry problem briefly stated 
is: To perpetually keep a certain percentage of the superficial area of 
our country in forests properly distributed, and to use and husband 
this in a manner that its usefulness be unimpaired. 

** Forests serve, first, to ameliorate the climate by sheltering the 
ground, keeping it warm in winter and cool in summer; second, to 
regulate in a certain degree the water supply of our streams; third, to 
shelter our fields, our farm animals and our homes against the winds 
of winter; fourth, to furnish material for our various industries.”’ 

In addition to these objects there are numerous other considera- 
tions, such as the pleasing effect of woodlands, affording agreeable 
shade, the healthful influence of forests and groves, the protection to 
insectiyerous birds, etc. 


TIMBER AREA. 


According to the census reports, there were about three hundred and 
eighty million acres of woodland in the United States in 1870, or 
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about twenty-five per cent of its entire area. The percentage in Min- 
nesota was given as twenty and six-hundredths. 

Secretary B. EH. Fernow, of the forestry division of the agricultural 
department at Washington, in his annual report for 1886, presents 
some interesting facts concerning the significance of forests, their cli- 
matic influence, etc. He says: 

‘It is generally recognized that forests have always been import- 
ant factors in the national life, the civilization and progress of the 
human race.’’ 

With reference to the climatic influence of forests, he states that 
‘* forests act like large sheets of water as a starting point for diverg- 
ing winds. While the forest may not positively cause rain to fall, yet 
it does not at least prevent it, as the heated bare ground or field often 
does. The forest is a regulator of climatic, as it is of hydrologic ex- 
tremes.”’ 

He gives a comparative table showing the farming interest in for- 
estry property of the United States, which it is estimated comprises 
some thirty-eight per cent of the total area. The timbered area of 
Minnesota is thirty million acres, as compared with seventeen mill- 
ions for Wisconsin, fourteen millions for Michigan, a trifle short of 
three million acres each in Iowa and Dakota, a million and a half 
acres in Nebraska, and three and one-half million acres in Kansas. 
From the statement referred to it appears that Minnesota is better 
supplied with forests than any other state in the union, certainly a 

most gratifying exhibit. 

But while there seems to be an abundance of timber in Minnesota, 
in other portions of the western agricultural, prairie and mountain re- 
gions it appears to be decidedly deficient. Hence the imperative ne- 
cessity of forestry preservation and Wie tear on the part of farm- 
ers and others. 


MINNESOTA FORESTS. 


Minnesota is the eighth state in the Union in the importance of 
lumber manufacturing interests. The principal centers of manufac- 
ture are Minneapolis and Anoka on the Mississippi river, Stillwater, 
Washington county, on the St. Croix, and Duluth, near the mouth of 
the St. Louis river. 

Mr. Putnam in his report on the forests of this State says: ‘The 
great hardwood forests of Minnesota lie to the south and west of the 
pine forests, extending north and northwest from Freeborn and Mur- 
ray counties into Marshall county, to within fifty or sixty miles of the 
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boundary line between Canada and the United States. This body of 
hardwood, which is some 300 miles long by some twenty miles wide, 
borders upon the prairies, and is the extreme western body of timber 
of any commercial value east of the Rocky Mountains. The surface 


of the land is level or gently undulating, well watered, particularly . 


the so-called ‘Park Region,’ which lies in Becker, Otter Tail, Doug- 
las, Stearns and Todd counties, and in fact extending through 
Wright, Hennepin, Carver, Le Sueur, Rice and Steele counties.”’ 

He describes our pine forests as ‘‘ extending northwesterly through 
the counties of Chisago, Isanti, Mille Lacs, Benton, Morrison, Todd, 
Otter Tail, Becker, Polk and Beltrami, nearly parallel to the line of 
the hardwood forests, and crossing Red Lake River, extending to the 
north of Red Lake, thence easterly to the shore of Lake Superior at 
Grand Portage.”’ 

By the census of 1880 the white pine in Minnesota was estimated 


to be 8,170,000,000 feet, board measure. A little over one-third of 


this quantity was located on the Mississippi and its tributaries. In 


the belt of hardwood, extending west and south of the pine region, | 


consisting of white, red and burr oak, sugar maple, poplar, etc., it 
was estimated there were 3,840,000 acres of timber remaining, capa- 
ble of yielding an average of fifteen cords of wood per acre, or 57,- 
600,000 cords. The amount of timber cut per year, exclusive of 
staves and headings, was estimated at 36,884,000 feet. 


FORESTRY IN EUROPE, 


The causes of the destruction of forests have been the same in the 
old world as in the new. The greed of men, the desire of speedy gain 
without reference to consequences, the want of judgment and knowl- 
edge as to cause and effect in the courses of nature and its develop- 
ments, have razed and shorn the forests along the spurs of the Alps 
and the shores of the Mediterranean with the same merciless energy 
which has been displayed in this direction along the shores of Ameri- 
can rivers and on the slopes of American mountains. Asa result of 
this process large areas of the shore provinces of Austria-Hungary 
are now almost an arid desert. There is little timber in Dalmatia 
and Istria and the territory near Trieste. The dearth of timber is so 
pronounced that the region has been denominated ‘‘ The Karst,”’ 
which in common acceptance is almost synonymous with ‘‘ Sahara.”’ 

It is stated that some four hundred and fifty years before the Chris- 
tian era these woods furnished the material for Roman castles, houses 
and ships. 
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The result of this deforestation in a climatic direction has been 
highly disastrous. The same region which had been famous for its 
mild and temperate climate has become changeable and unreliable; 
landslides and avalanches have come and gone, mountain creeks have 
become dry, and the whole face of the country has been changed 
from a rich, fruitful and salubrious climate to one arid, sterile plain, 
interspersed with stony and parched hillsides, populated by meagre 
sheep and goats and their equally meagre owners. 

‘he work of reclaiming these forest areas is performed under the 
supervision and the direct advice and control of forest officers, who 
are paid by the government. 

In southeastern France, where the gradual destruction of forests 
has been pursued for centuries past, the soil of thousands of acres of 
high pasture land has been washed away by violent vernal and au- 
tumnal rains, and sudden floods and violent winds which have pre- 
vailed have destroyed large areas of forests. The consequence has 
been highly disastrous in all that mountainous region. The barren 
hills have been seamed by rugged chasms and gullies, and the fertile 
valleys below have been devastated with floods of a turbulent and de- 
structive nature. 

To resist this process of destruction the French government began 
some seventy years ago a system of forest supervision, followed later 
by the replanting of trees, and under the system employing a large 
corps of officers and men. Up to 1879 about 250,000 acres of prac- 
tically waste land had been reclaimed at an annual expense to the state 
for a period of nineteen years of about $500,900. 

In Germany the destruction of forests has been very notable. It is 
stated that ‘‘many countries which flourished in former times have, by 
devastation or extermination of their forests, fallen into pauperism 
and cultured decrepitude.’’ Neheuagen, from the destruction of for- 
ests in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, became a desert. 
Moveable sand now covers vast fertile tracts in adjacent districts. 
Villages, where the farming population lived in prosperity, have dis- 
appeared or fallen into ruins. 

In northern Hanover there are deserts subject to violent hurricanes, 
which with other causes prove an obstruction to all efforts to prepare 
the land for cultivation or to renew foresting. 

In other localities equally appalling results are observed from the 
despoiling process. 


- / 
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THE AMERICAN FORESTRY CONGRESS. 


At the sixth annual meeting of the American Forestry Congress, 
held at Springfield, [ll., last September, it was stated that the com- 
bined forests of the Northwest are being cut at the rate of 800,000,- 
000 feet per year. At this rate of deforestation it is estimated that 
within fifteen to twenty years the great pine forests of Minnesota, 
Michigan and Wisconsin will be obliterated as an article of cont- 
merce. 

It was there suggested that, if these forests were to be destroyed, 
‘the great rivers of the Northwest would in the dry season become 
less than the babbling brooks instead of the commercial waterways 
as they are now.”’ 

Col. Robertson, of St. Paul, who attended the meeting above re- 
ferred to, read an interesting paper on climatology, etc. You have 
also heard from him in person at this meeting on this and kindred 
topics. 

Mr. Newlon, of Kansas, read an interesting paper on ‘‘ Helps and 
hindrances to Kansas forestry.’? He stated that the farmers of that — 
state had done much in the way of grove and tree planting on their 
farms and around their orchards. These efforts were already afford- 
ing arich return. AIl that was needed in the future was intelligent 
discussion and agitation to stimulate in the minds of the masses an 
inspiration for forestry. Among the ‘‘hindrances’’ were mentioned 
the great drouths, fires, birds and insects; also the cutting of tim- 
ber as rapidly as it grew. The slaughter of the birds was particularly 
deplored. 

The reports as to forestry in Nebraska were of an interesting na- 
ture. There is awakened interest among the people on the subject, 
and efforts are there made to interest the children of the public 
schools. 

Among the measures recommended by the meeting was the passage 
of a bill in Congress for the protection and administration of the for- 
ests of the public domain. The bill provides for the designation of 
public forest lands to be owned and controled by the United States; 
withdrawal of such lands from sale, to prevent entries upon public 
lands; for a commisioner of forests; the establishment of forest re- 
serves; imposing penalty for timber cutting; and appropriating five 
hundred thousand dollars to carry out the provisions of the act. 

Prof. J. L. Budd, of Iowa, read an interesting paper entitled ‘‘ Pos- 
sible modification of our prairie climate,’’ in which he states: ‘‘ We 
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are anxious to impress the fact that successful orcharding, small fruit 
growing, and crop production in field and garden, depend more on ex- 
tremes of rainfall, temperature and atmospheric humidity than on 
monthly. or longer periodic means.”’ 

Prof. Budd further says: ‘‘ Facts too evident for successful refuta- 
tion lead us to believe that the tendency to extremes of drouth will 
become still more manifest as the prairies become more generally oc- 
cupied and cultivated, unless the evils we have brought about be not 
mitigated or perhaps wholly removed by planting a due proportion of 
the country with forest trees.”’ 


STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


January 10th the meeting of the State Agricultural Society was 
held at St. Paul, for the transaction of business connected with that 
society. There are, it seems to us, some figures presented by the re- 
port of the treasurer that are of more than passing interest. The 
receipts from the fair, held in September, from tickets sold, entrance 
money and privileges, was the sum of $72,303.52. The annual ap- 
propriation was $4,000; other receipts make the grand total $79,- 
3035.98. ; 

Of the disbursements the largest items were: Premiums and 
awards, $9,881.64; race purses, $15,135; special attractions, $13,- 
438.75. The net profits of the fair were something over $18,000. The 
amount of premiums awarded in the horticultural department was as 
as follows: Fruits, apples, $167; grapes, $125; small fruits, $60; 
flowers, $188; vegetables (including county societies), $559; culinary 
and domestic department, $312; total, $1,225. 

In addition to the amount of receipts above noted the sum of $25,- 
000 was received from the State, being one-half the special appropria- 
tion in aid of the societv. The report shows a balance of something 
over four thousand dollars in the hands of the treasurer, after paying 
certain items of indebtedness for improvements made, expense of 
fair, etc. 

The value of the fair ground property, including two hundred acres, 
estimated at $200 per acre; main building, $24,000; grand stand, 
$91,000; nineteen stock barns and stables, $35,500; other buildings 
and sheds about $60,000, and including the sum of $25,000 due from 
the State, with certain other minor items mentioned in report, give a 
grand total of $597,131.92. 

A detailed report of the transactions of the Agricultural Society, 
including statements as to receipts and disbursements made, premi- 
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ums awarded, etc., etc., will be made by the efficient secretary of the. 


society, Hon. H. E. Hoard. This is the first time in the history of 
that organization, during an existence of about thirty years, that a 
detailed report has been furnished for publication in permanent form. 
This exhibit is one which should reflect credit upon the people of not 
only this State in general, but upon the able management of the 
board of agriculture of Minnesota. For further information on this 
subject we commend our members and others interested to the report 
of Secretary Hoard. 


EXPERIMENTAL WORK. 


We wish to call attention briefly to what is being done on experi- 
mental lines for the promotion of horticultural progress in the State. 
It is well known that this imporatant field of work has been too much 
neglected; that while we have a goodly number who are thoroughly in 
earnest and doing valient service, and who are making steady pro- 
gress in this important field, still it is found to be impracticable for 
this Society to render its material assistance. We havn’t the author- 
ity or power to use our funds in that direction. Hence the experiments 
which have been carried on have been conducted almost wholly by 
individual enterprise. 

The obstacles which have been met in this direction have been of 
such a nature as to preclude the power for rapid or substantial pro- 
gress being made. Too many have been heard to say ‘‘it costs too 
much’’ to make experiments; adding that the money will be 
** wasted,”’ or the results will prove a “‘failure.”’ 

But these short-sighted individuals are far behind the times. They 
fail to recognize the spirit of the age in which we live when ‘“‘progress”’ 
seems to be the watchword everywhere. They do not seem to catch 
the inspiration of advancements being made in every field of thought 
as well as every line of work. Says Mr. Wilder, in his address else- 
where alluded to: ‘‘Although we may not be able to prescribe the 
exact limits to which improvement may be extended, we know that 
upon the subtle forces of hybridization, either accidentally or by the 
hand of man, we must ever depend for the improvement of our 
fruits.” 

He further says: ‘‘From the sour crab, the puckery pear, the bitter 
almond and the austere plum, came the tender, spicy apple, the melt- 
ing juicy pear, the velvet lucious peach, the delicious purple or golden 
plum; and from our rank and foxy grape came the splendid varieties 
which now adorn our tables and ‘make glad the heart of man.’ ”’ | 
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We point with pleasure to reports elsewhere presented by several of : 
our earnest workers who are conducting practical experiments on 
horticultural lines. We trust their efforts will be much enlarged up- 
on and be extended in the future. Since the appropriation made by 
the Hatch Experiment Station law has now become available, we 
hope the members of this Society will render every assistance in their 
power for carrying forward this worthy enterprise. 

We had desired to mention briefly some other matters of passing in- 
terest, but lack of time and space forbid. We beg indulgence for this 
imperfect and very hastily prepared report; and in sincerest thankful- 
ness, returning many kindly words and favors shown your Secretary 
in the past, we bid youin the worthy cause you represent, a truly 
hearty Godspeed. 


FINANCIAL REPORT OF SECRETARY. 


The following is a statement of receipts and disbursements by the 
Secretary for the year ending Jan. 16, 1888, as shown by itemized 
statement submitted; 


RECEIPTS. 
Membership fees for 1886-7......ceececcseeeccvecssesseeveseessenscecens $46 50 
Membership fees for 1888-9. .......ssccescccessves css ceveessveccscens 16 00 
PATTIOIITUL ONDA ATICE «\siere)eicio's\o/s.0.<'0 ole’, o\cieis/b sl el=ie's ainielel)sleisl cle/aleivlvle or vlaleial-le cinta 8 95 
TTI Re ens oc Bas Gosee conboononodd ould saon aso sDGgeD Ootidguprs = $71 45 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Railroad fare and entertainment Ms PRs: ba Slave ete, Mice tetera merelptateia ater efeitos tate $1 85 
Cuts and engravings . eGifarss aioe ater Anat ger ANTE iy #Meko eis eaotteyatele takanetets 9 30 
Postage stamps, cards er WLADPETS. vcccccsnee ssrccececens SOS NORFOO OD BStc 18 80 
EEXPTeSSEGe 1. eee eee cece ee cere ee wanna nee n enc eee ee seens ees eeteeeeees ra) BATES 
Printing and stationery ..... cee eceeee cece eee e eee e eee eeereneeesnenaeee 22 15 
BEET ches, cach Acid wlaebctvecee wadialidure sieeve tebpsabte twat certaliep alsisetee’y me etemeie $71 45 


Respectfully submitted, 
S. D. Hituman, 
Secretary. 
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TREASURER’S ANNUAL REPORT. 


To the President and Secretary of the Minnesota State Horticultural 
Society: 
As Treasurer of the Minnesota State Horticultural Society, I sub- 
mit the following statement of receipts and disbursements of the 
Society from Jan. 20 to Dee 5, 1887, inclusive: 


: RECEIPTS. 
1887. 
Jan. 20. Contingent fund on hand last settlement........ obs ee eles aioe $809 47 
April 1. Premiums awarded at New Orleans Exposition....... eS 50 00 
July 6. State Treasurer, one-half annual appropriation for 1887...... 500 00 
Sept. 14. Andrew Peterson, membership fee, 1887...............-.00 10 
PEMLHITOELIDUS -.- sae cae sa lewes eee ts Eira state Mes nore ste ae cooscee $1,360 47 


The following disbursements have been made, as shown by vouch- 
ers herewith returned: 


DISBURSEMENTS. 
1887. 

Jan. 22. A. W. Sias, vice president, expenses, winter meeting......... $5 00 
M. Cutler, vice president, railroad fare....s0..sceeccee ceseeee 1 50 
Hy A Ouzner,fExpresea Vey CLE. slo |. Welcisiel-inie olete cle famislelcefiecielsta 3 25 
J. M. Smith, expenses, by request of Society......cccescseee 12 00 
Premiums paid at the Winter Meeting........ Sie akcwes Us Sante ; 79 00 
25. Donaldson & Ogden, plates, per Brimhall... ....... Bee 2 28 
Feb. 1. Pioneer Press, 5,000 copies President Northrop’s address..... 50 00 
Feb. 22. J. 8S, Harris, expenses as delegate to WisconSin.....cer-sevee 12 00 
April 1. 8S. D. Hillman, first quarter’s salary...... prev sts tae: Sclereiese'S trates 125 00 
July 1, 38. D. Hillman, second quarter’s salary....... Sis weslejecrelsivie vale 125 00 
Pioneer Press Co., binding reports and wrappers........ cece 106 00 
28. §. D. Hillman, postage on reports, 1887.......... aie aint cece 120 00 
Aug. 5. A. W. Sias, expenses on Seedling Committee...........-. see 25 00 
J. 8S. Harris, expenses on Seedling Committee.....se0...eee0e 35 04 
Oct. 6. 8. D. Hillman, third quarter’s salary.....cee..cccocceesceces 125£00 
Dec. 1. J. T. Grimes, incidental expemses........-cccssecacecceceres 2 10 
5. J. T. Grimes, salary to date.... cee sceesceessesccscesceccces 21 88 
Total expenditures......... Rhea cowse cael. c25 cote ses 9 0ocue 6.0% Sater i neem 
Balance in Treasurer’s handS.... .....-ccceccecccsecesecesees scree -- $510 42 


$1,360 47. 


The contingent fund of 1885 was $882.40; from which has been taken for the: 
year 1886, $72 93; and for 1887, $358.47. 


15 
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There is due to the Society from State appropriation for current year, $500. 
No report has been made to me by the Secretary of membership fees. 


All of which is respectfully submitted, 
J. T. Grimes, 
Treasurer. 


The reports of the treasurer and the financial report of the secretary 
were referred to the Finance Committee, composed of members of the 
Executive Committee. 

Mr. Harris, chairman of the committee, presented a report subse- 
quently that the committee had examined the accounts and the same 


were correct and duly approved. 


RESIGNATION OF TREASURER GRIMES. 


To Wyman Elliot, President of the Minnesota State Horticultural So- 
ciety : 

Having made arrangements to be away during the winter, so that 
I will not be able to attend to the duties of the office which I now 
hold under the direction of the Society, [ herewith respectfully tender 
my resignation to take effect Dec. 5, 1887. A statement of the finan- 
ces, with the books and vouchers, will be placed in the hands of the 
Secretary. If there should be any errors they will be promptly and 


cheerfully corrected. 
With my best wishes for the interests and welfare of the Society, I 


remain, truly, 


J. T. GRIMES, 
Treasurer. 
P. S.—My report shows that there is in my hands $510.42, which 
I will hand to you. 
Jat DiGs 


——— 


LIBRARIAN’S REPORT. 


The number of reports in storage at the agriculture building of the 
State University at Minneapolis, Jan. 17, 1888: 1886-73, cloth, 208; 
1874, paper, 398; 1875, paper, 68; 1876, paper, 693; 1877, paper, 367; 
1878, paper, 144; cloth, 32; 1879, paper 7; cloth, 3; 1880, paper, —; 
cloth, 90; 1881, paper, 1,250; cloth, 206; 1882, paper, 1,744; cloth, 
587; 1883, paper, 338; cloth, 987; 1884, paper, 750; cloth, 512; 1885, 


paper 140; cloth, 3; 1886, paper, 672; cloth 154; 1887, paper, 372; 


cloth, 78. 
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Two complete sets were sent to St. Paul and one hundred and sixty- 
eight volumes, comprising sets in part, were distributed as advised by 
the Secretary. 

K. A. CuzNner, 
Librarian. 


Mr. Fuller. Mr. President, I see by the report just read that some 
money was received by the Society from New Orleans. I should 
like to ask if there has ever been any report made as to the manner in 
which the money appropriated was expended there. I see the gov- 
ernor of Michigan has been compelled to make a report of the expend- 
iture of money used for that purpose; and the question has arisen in 
my own mind whether any report has been made as to the money ap- 
propriated from this State? 

President Elliot. Personally I could not answer, but I think Prof. 
Porter could give some information, perhaps, upon that subject. 

Prof. Porter. Is Mr. Gibbs here? If he was here he could give 
you a good deal more information than I can. He was commissioner 
from our State. I was acting commissioner for six weeks while he 
was at Washington. We not only had no money to meet all the ex- 
penses of the State, but we had none to get the exhibits back home 
and distribute them among those gentlemen who had made contribu- 
tions. Personally, I devoted a year of time to that work. I never 
received one dollar from the beginning to the end for my services. 
Not only so, I paid a great many dollars out of my own pocket to get 
our exhibits back home and distribute them to exhibitors throughout 
the State; all of which is charged up to profit and loss. 

A detailed report would have been made had there been any funds 
to defray the expense of publication. Gov. Hubbard, in order to meet 
the expense of making an exhibit that should be of credit to the 
State, was obliged to draw from his contingent fund every dollar that 
he could possibly spare in order to close up in a proper manuer, And 
therefore nothing was left at that time to publish reports. 

The plan that was adopted by Commissioner Gibbs for the publica- 
tion of that report did not meet my approval entirely. He advised 
that the report should be made by the commissioner. I understand 
he lays some blame upon Mr. Marvin, who was in'charge of the dairy 
exhibit, and myself, because we havn’t made a detailed report to him. 
I rendered a report of my department as commissioner of agriculture 
some eighteen months ago, perhaps; I did not render a report as chief 
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of installation, because I had my hands about four times more than — 
full of routine work, and I had spent a good deal of time already, you 
know, for the State at New Orleans; and I didn’t.intend to do any 
more work ‘‘free, gratis, for nothing,’’ and pay my own expenses. 

Mr. Fuller. I am glad to hear this statement, because it is a mat- 
ter of which I know nothing, and inquiries have been made. 

Prof. Porter. This report will be published, as that is the inten- 
tion of both Gov. McGill and Gov. Hubbard. It is understood the 
report will now be made; the required funds will be furnished by pri- 
vate parties, or from the contingent fund of the State, or from an ap- 
propriation by the legislature. It is right and proper that a report of 
that exhibit should be made. It was the best state exhibit made at the 
Exposition at New Orleans; our State was the best represented there. 
The $30,000 expended by the State should be properly accounted for. 
It has not been done heretofore only from lack of funds. The offi- 
cers of the State have desired the report to be made. The State had 
money enough, but it could only be drawn according to law. I have 
just learned from Col. Young that the report is prepared and is now 
in the governor’s office. 

The following paper was then read: 


THE CULTURE OF SMALL FRUITS. 
By Wm, Danforth, Red Wing. 


That the cultivation of small fruits should be so generally neglect- 
ed by people who live in the country, is a fact for which it is difficult 
to account, especially in a land so peculiarly adapted to their growth 
as this. A large portion of our people in this State of Minnesota 
neglect not only the cultivation of small fruits, but even the vegeta- 
ble garden. You may possibly find a few beets, onions and cabbages; 
but no Lima beans, celery or cavliflower. You may occasionally find 
a few strawberries in some out of the way place, or some neglected 
raspberries in a fence corner, to be out of the way of the plow or 
team, grown up with grass and weeds—stalks mostly dead. Few peo- 
ple would turn away from a dish of ripe, plump strawberries pow- 
dered with sugar, or from.a plate of melting raspberries and cream, 
but farmers think this luxury is not for them. 

I can look back to the time, when a boy, I watched for the first 
wild strawberries of the season, to get the first ones for my mother, 
and traveled along the hedges and, stone wall for the earliest raspber-_ 
ries, and how highly | prized the small area that was given me to set 
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a few cherry and plum trees, and a few peach trees. I know I tres- 
_ passed, and took more ground than was allotted me. 

The success of growing small fruit here depends mostly upon the 
location, the soil, and the man himself. I find our sandy loam adapt- 
ed to all varieties of strawberries that we can grow so far, with fair 
results. We like top dressing the grass land, making it as productive 
as possible for grass. Then for setting plants the next spring, use 
what fertilizers you have—there is nothing better than stable ma- | 
nure. Do not be sparing, as the richer the soil is the more abundant 
crop may be expected. Plow deep as soon as possible after the grass 
is cut. In the spring plow again, and have the soil well pulverized. 
Mark off in rows three and one-half feet apart, and set the plants 
from fourteen to twenty inches in the row, according to variety— 
fourteen inches for Wilson, eighteen to twenty for Crescent. The lat- 
ter is a pistillate variety, and the rows should be alternated with 
some variety that is perfect flowering. 

I have raised many varieties, and consider the Wilson, Crescent, 
Charles Downing, Glendale and Manchester all good. 

Care should be taken that the plants are protected from the sun, 
and the roots kept moist after being taken up till they are put in 
the ground. One man may take up plants, and others trim them and 
set as soon as possible. A dibble of good size for making the holes is 
convenient. Spread the roots, fill in with earth, pressing it firmly 
about them MHave the crown of the plant just even with the surface 
of the ground. They need now to be thoroughly watered. Before 
any weeds are seen the cultivator should be started, working as near 
rows as possible, stirring the ground but not throwing any earth 
toward the plants. Continue using the cultivator every ten days or 
two weeks, through the season, also hoe the plants every two or three 
weeks. Wedo not expect fruit the first summer, therefore take off 
all fruit buds as soon as they appear. In the fall a good dressing of 
ashes is beneficial. [ have used three hundred bushels to the acre 
with good results. As soon as the ground is frozen cover the field 
. with straw, cornstalks or leaves. The next spring but little need be 
done except to rake the mulch from the plants, and leave between the 
rows, After the fruit is gathered, if any weeds are grown, mow 
them, and if the ground is not well mulched put more on, and then 
set the fire and burn the field over. If the burning is not too severe, 
you will find no bad results, and but little labor to secure another 
crop. 

The raspberry may be planted in fall or spring. I prefer early fall 
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planting, having the rows six feet apart, and the plants in the row 
four feet. We have the Doolittle, Mammoth Cluster, and Gregg for 
black; the Turner, Philadelphia, and Cuthbert for red. We cover 
the Cuthbert and Gregg with earth and mulch all kinds heavily. All 
large bushes need supporting by stake or wire. We trim as we find 
time through the summer. Suckers should be treated as weeds unless 
plants are wanted. The thorough mulching helps keep down weeds 
and ensures a crop if the season is dry. 

For blackberries I make the rows seven feet apart, and plants four 
feet in the row. I have the Ancient Briton, Snyder, and Lawton. 
The Lawton with protection is a good bearer. The Snyder has not 
done well—seems hardy but does not yield much fruit. The Ancient 
Briton I considera profitable variety if rightly managed It must be 
laid down and covered with earth; and all kinds require to be sup- 
ported with stakes, or stakes and wires. Our rows are mostly north 
and south I have nochoice of the points of compass. I find the 
stalks soon come up straight after being taken up. 

To raise currants, work the soil, enrich and thoroughly ’mulch. In 
the fall cut out all old wood and leave seven or eight thrifty stalks. 

I think small fruit pays richly in the family. Beginning with 
strawberries in the early part of June, one can have a succession till 
the frost comes and cuts off the blackberry crop. Then if any time 
you have a surplus, some one is ready to purchase, or if your home 
_ market is overstocked, the wholesale dealer is ready to take all you 
have to spare. 


DISCUSSION. 


' Mr. Wilcox inquired as to cause of failure of the Snyder. 

Mr. Danforth did not know the cause unless it was from lack of 
drainage. The land needed thorough drainage by tilling and he would 
try that the coming season. Other varieties had succeeded well. He 
had a clay subsoil, and there was standing water on the ground at 
times. 

Mr. Busse. I would like to ask how you cover the Ancient Briton 
without breaking the canes? 

Mr. Danforth. We use a fork to loosen the dirt on one side of the 
hill and then bend them over. The ground descends to the north and 
we bend them carefully up the hill, using the foot and in handling 
wearing a leather apron. 

Secretary Hillman inquired as to the amount of his grape crop. 

Mr. Danforth said it was a good yield, but he had not had much 
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time at home, and could not answer definitely. 

Secretary Hillman. What varieties are you growing ? 

Mr. Danforth. We have the Concord, Delaware and some of the 
Rogers. 

President Elliot. Have you kept any record of the amount of fruit 
you have gathered per square rod of any of these different varieties 
you are cultivating ? 

Mr. Danforth. I havn’t this last season; but I have received from 
three-quarters of an acre of ground three hundred and fifteen dollars, 
besides what was used by the family. - 

Mr. Pearce recommended mulching strawberries between the rows; 
as early as the first of October putting on four or five inches of 
mulching and covering the plants to the depth of an inch. 

Mr. Danforth said mulching was of advantage to prevent drouth. 
He had raised good crops for twelve years, and the last was one not to 
be ashamed of. 

Mr. Cutler. As to the plan of burning the plants off after the 
crop, I would say I tried it with my strawberries and found it injured 
the plants. 

Mr. Danforth. You want to give them a slight burning on a windy 
day; you can burn too much and destroy the root; you want to do it 
just right. You will get rid of the vines and have the best crop of » 
berries. 

President Elliot. And get rid of the insects too. 

Mr. Day. What is your location ? 

Mr. Danforth. I am two miles west of Red Wing. We have all 
‘kinds of soil, but the best results are generally on a sandy loam. I 
prefer a gentle slope to any other location I can get. 

The following was read by the Secretary: 


FRUIT GROWING AMONG THE MENNONITES—CULTURE 
OF THE DEWBERRY. 


By Dewain Cook, Windom. 


S. D. Hillman, Secretary, etc.: 

Yours of Dec. 19th at hand, requesting a short article on fruit grow- 
ing among the Russian Mennonites, and a few notes on the Dew- 
berry. 

About one-fourth of the population of Cottonwood County are — 
Russian Mennonites. They are an honest, sociable aud prosperous 
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people. Coming from a couatry where fruit was abundant, they take 
considerable interest in horticulturé; nearly all of them have their — 
well-kept groves and flower gardens, their currant, raspberry and 
goosberry patch, grape vines, apple trees, etc. 

It may be of interest to the public to know that they are planting 
freely of the seeds, and are growing seedlings of many varieties of 
- the fruits of their former homes in the old country. They have 
grown fine crops of seedling Russian cherries and plums. | 

They have also many seedling Russian apple trees, and several va- 
rieties of Russian pears; the most common is a variety they call the 
Kruskaeye, which is a beautiful and rapid-growing tree, claimed to be 
as hardy as the cottonwood. ! have seen specimens of this tree twelve 
feet high, and about six inches in diameter. 

At our county fair the past fall our Mennonite neighbors took most 
of the premiums offered for fruit, including the best collection of 
fruit. 


THE DEWBERRY. 


I consider the dewberry of special value for the Northwest, particu- 
larly on the prairies, for the following reasons: Being of low, spread- 
ing growth, the vines are not injured by our heavy winds or snow 
banks; they are as easily given winter protection (where necessary) 
as the strawberry. 

The dewberry (Lucretia) is the only blackberry recommended for 
general cultivation by the Eastern Iowa Horticultural Society. I 
think the Dewberry will soon be popular all over the Northwest. 

My experience in growing the dewberry has been mostly confined 
to the variety known as the Windom. I will give youa short de- 
_ scription of it. 

Old canes grow from one and one-half to two feet high, with nu- 
merous short branches; is short-jointed, often three or four to the 
inch; fruit-stems rather long and slender; blossoms all on the outside 
of the hill, nearly hiding the foliage from view; the blossoms and 
young berries on each hill usually have the appearance of growing in 
one immense cluster, but as the berries get size the fruit stem 
droops, the plant gradually settles, and at the time of ripening the 
fruit is mostly shaded by the new growth of the plant, and is thus 
protected from the sun, wind and beating rains. Fruit will keep per- 
fectly on the vines ten days or more after turning black. There is 
usually some imperfect fruit, sometimes considerable of it. 

A few have failed to make a success in growing the dewberry. I 
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believe the cause in most cases was in not understanding the nature 
and wants of the plant they cultivated. The difficulty I believe is 
this. Many varieties are pistillate; some varieties are weak in pollen, 
but when properly managed are exceedingly productive. 

It is essential to success with most varieties of the dewberry that 
we understand the various causes of imperfect fruit, and when we 
have learned this, and the remedy, we have learned the art of success- 
ful dewberry culture, as well as of many other varieties of small 
fruits. 

To begin with [should select the best variety I could find, and 
plant on rich soil, in rows five feet apart and about two feet in the 
row, giving thorough cultivation the first two or three seasons. Asa 
rule they make but small growth the first season; the next season, if 
the conditions are favorable, they will often make an immense growth 
of cane, the condition desired for propagating by layering; but as you 
value your fruit crop do not doit; it isa heavy draft on the vine, 
¢ausing a late growth and poorly developed fruit buds, and a corres- 
ponding tendency to imperfect fruit the following season. 

Again give your plants some kind of winter protection, if only 
snow; they are as easily protected by mulching as the strawberry. 
If the canes are much injured by the winter or otherwise we can 
hardly expect them to produce an abundance of pollen, or to perfect 
a large crop of fruit. 

Again the rapid and excessive growth of canes, caused by rich soil 
and much cultivation, is not its normal condition, and is unfavorable 
to the production of perfect fruit. 

Pinching back the new growth and cutting all the suckers out, 
will produce extra fine fruit, but with the grower for the market I 
hardly think it will pay. High culture should end where it ceases to 
be profitable. 

When the dewberry begins to bear well the new canes grow less 
rapidly, are hardier, have stronger fruit buds and consequently better 
fruit the next season. I allow the vines to mat in the row and cut 
out but few suckers. It needs in some respects about the same man- 
agement as the strawberry. It has this difference, it takes the dew- 
berry two years to get ready for a crop but it will continue profitable 
in the same patch for many years. 

The conditions of success are: Good varieties, good soil, thorough 
cultivation of young plants, keeping free from all weeds, and winter 
protection. Always remembering that anything that weakens the 
vitality of the plant must be avoided. 
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The following paper was read by the Secretary: 


EARLY BEETS AND TOMATOES. 
By Joshua Allyn, Red Wing. 


S. D., Hillman, Secretary, etc.: 


Your program at hand. I see I am booked for early beets and to- 
matoes. I regret I cannot attend the meeting this year, and must 
give you a brief written report of everything. As this is my own 
practical experience it may not amount to anything with others, but 
I will endeavor to give you my method of raising early beets. 

About the middle of March the seed is sowed in shallow boxes; my 
boxes are about twenty-four by eighteen inches in size, four inches 
deep. I try to have four hundred to five hundred plants in each box; 
they are placed in hot house and forced to rapid growth until middle 
of April; then set boxes in cold frames and gradually harden them 
until they will stand quite frosty air. By the first week in May they 
will do toset out or transplant in bed. As soon as the ground can be 
worked in the spring these beds must be manured, plowed, dragged 
and worked thoroughly and two or three times before setting the 
plants. This stirring the ground warms and loosens it, and the young 
roots can soon get the benefit to repay all trouble. 

The same directions can be followed for turnips, onions, ete., espe- 
cially when sets are scarce. LHarly onions can be grown this way, 
and only need to be tried with success to be followed each year. 

These articles of food may seem of small account, but I find in this 
small place extra early beets amount to quite a little. I think the 
Minneapolis market could easily take care of forty thousand bunches 
before the usual crop is ready. 


EARLY TOMATOES. 


Tomato seeds are sown in same kind of boxes as beets. For the 
earliest varieties sow first of March. We use Canada Vick for early. 
A week later sow late kinds. With us the Acme does best usually 
for late. The first idea is healthy, stocky plants, and I urge them as 
fast as possible; with this object in view they must have plenty of 
fresh, warm air to grow dark colored leaves, heavy roots and thick 
stock. Ido not allow mine to stop growing. 

When they have three or four leaves I pick out with care, trans- 
plant in other boxes, same size, give same temperature and treatment. 
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until about the middle of April, when they are ready to leave the hot 
house and to try the compost bed. . 

The method of forming the compost bed is a point I shall have to 
explain; it is made of stable manure hauled during winters, and the 
deeper the better. I place my frames on this and fill them in with 
earth five or six inches deep; place on sash; in a day or so the dirt is 
warm; then use all the care possible in setting out the plants. To 
have root whole set with eare; leave sash off al! the time it is safe, 
giving the tops all the air you can. The under heat will take care of 
the roots, although it may seem to a new beginner too much. 

If you give them the proper attention, by the tenth or twentieth of 
May you will have No. 1 plants, heavy roots, full tops with buds and 
even blossoms. I have had them well set with tomatoes before set- 
ting them out in the fieid. 

They are now ready for the next place, which should have been 
chosen with care on a light, sandy soil, sloping tv the south, should 
be well worked and manured. The last plowing I have done on the 
day I set them out, and I give it a good top dressing; then thoroughly 
drag it. About 4 p. m set your plants, which must be well watered 
the previous night. Before taking up the ground must be saturated, 
then in the morning lift each one from the bed with plenty of earth; 
press gently between two hands the earth in a ball; place in a cool 
cellar in boxes until setting out in the afternoon; or even the next 
afternoon they will keep damp and fresh treated in this way. Of 
course after a shower is the best time; but do not wait for that as they 


will do well without. 


Now I have one hand go with narrow spade and spade holes about 
six inches deep, another hand with water, a pint or more to each hole; 
another hand drops the plant in the hole, and the last one places the 
plant aright, firmly settles the dirt and the plants will not even wilt; 


your first buds are sure of fruit unless the frost takes them, which at 


the twentieth of May seldom happens, although I had a whole field of 
them cut down after this date. 

The cultivator should be started soon, even in a day or two, and 
often used. 

The compost bed is used for lettuce and other early things. When 
so used a tight board fence is placed around it and the hogs have it 
for the summer to work and root it. When fall comes I have a fine 
bed of manure, well rotted and worked over, ready to haul on the 
land to make room for a new compost bed. 
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REPORT ON VEGETABLES AND SMALL FRUITS. 
By Wm. Lyons, Minneapolis. 


The past season has not been as favorable for the gardener or farm- 
er as the average, it being one of the dryest ever known in the North- 
west, yet in the vicinity of Minneapolis and St. Paul there were quite 
a number of refreshing showers, which done a great deal of good; 
but they were local in their nature. Thus while one location got 
rain, others only a few miles apart had to suffer from drouth. 

Early vegetables were extra fine and abundant, owing to a very fa- 
vorable spring, and brought satisfactory prices. 

Late planted vegetables, such as potatoes, cabbage, celery, ete., 
were benefited by late rains, and yielded a good crop; and, where 
properly cared for, brought the best returns for the gardener’s labor. 

A severe and an unexpected frost in October did a great deal of 
damage to potatoes, and destroyed nearly all the late cabbage crop, 
consequently vegetables are scarce and dear in our markets. 

At the present time, while the early and late vegetables yielded good 
crops, the medium planting were almost, and in some instances entire 
failures, the potato crop seeming to suffer most from the effects of the 
drouth. Our markets were well supplied with home grown vegetables, 
in their season, except celery, of which the supply generally came 
from Michigan. 

I don’t feel like charging the drouth altogether with our short crop 
of potatoes; in the absence of a name for the difficulty I will call ita 
blight. About the 20th of June there were several heavy showers; 
immediately after I noticed small spots of rust on the leaves, and they 
continued to grow larger until the leaf was destroyed; then the vine 
became affected and died a premature death. All the potatoes in my 
locality that had reached a certain stage of growth were affected in 
the same way. 

Would like to hear what Prof. Porter has to say on the subject. I 
had seven acres affected in this way; the land had been seeded to clo- 
ver and timothy, and pastured for a number of years; broke up the 
fall previous. At the time the blight struck them they were as prom- 
ising a patch of potatoes as I ever saw. 

Early Ohio and Pearl of Savoy yielded about 100 bushels per acre. 
Clark’s No. 1, Beauty of Hebron, White Star, and White Elephant 


were not worth digging. 


FRUITS. 


I will speak first of strawberries. They suffered more from drouth 
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than any other small fruit in this locality. The first pickings were 
smallandinferior. About the middle of the season the drouth was 
broken by some heavy showers, which gave everything a new lease of 
life, and strawberries did fairly well to the end of the season; some 
late patches on moist land yielded a good crop and brought fair prices. 

The rain came at the right time for raspberries, the reds yielding 
the largest crop I ever remember of seeing in this vicinity; black 
raspberries, what few were grown, did very well. 

Blackberries yielded a large crop of fine fruit and brought high 
prices. This delicious fruit is sadly neglected, by our fruit men. Cur- 
rants were also a good crop, and brought high prices. If our fruit men 
don’t move faster in this matter in the future than they have in the 
past, it will be a long time before our markets are glutted with either 
blackberries or currants. Gooseberries, like the Wilson strawberry, 
won’t grow on my soil. 


THE PRIZE ESSAYS. 


I am glad our Society has taken a new departure this year, and in 
the right direction, namely, offering prizes for essays written by young 
men and young women. [| have often felt and remarked that for some 
reason young men and women do not attend and take part in these 
meetings as much as they should; the making of intelligent horticul- 
turists ought to begin with youth and vigor. The Society can do 
nothing that will yield grander results than that of getting the young 
men and women of the State interested in horticulture. 

I would suggest that, instead of offering only one large prize for the 
best essay, that it would be better to offer smaller prizes and more of 
them. Composition in the country is sadly neglected. Many of the 
young folks understand fairly well how to grow crops of fruit or veg- 
etables, but you ask them to put their ideas on paper and they can’t 
do it, since they are not trained in that way. 


DISCUSSION. 


Prof. Porter. With regard to the cause of blight on potatoes, re- 
ferred to by Mr. Lyon, I would say that I observed the same condition 
on our grounds. I have been investigating the matter somewhat. As 
“two swallows don’t make a summer,’’ | have nothing to say as yet 
as to remedies, at least till another season. 

Mr. Smith. I had a patch ot Early Rose that was heavily mulched, 
using about five inches of mulching on the surface between the rows; 
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the result was a yield of over a hundred bushels to the acre. In an- 
other patch adjoining there was no mulching used and the potatoes 
died and produced no crop. 

Col. Stevens. The secret, I presume, was the moisture caused by 
the use of the mulching. That is no doubt quite important in a dry 
season like the last one. 

President Elliot stated that a covering of straw was often henefi- 
cial in retaining moisture, especially with light and sandy soil. When 
the heat is too intense the vines become cooked and blight results. 

Mr. Herzog was called upon to give his experience with potatoes, 
and stated that he had planted two acres of Beauty of Hebron and an 
acre and a half of Burbank Seedling; planted side by side on sandy 
soil. The former variety yielded two hundred and twenty-five bush- 
els per acre and the latter but seventy-two bushels, and were compar- 
atively worthless. He could not understand the cause of the fail- 
ure. 

President Elliot said the Burbank would not thrive on sandy soil, 
whereas the Beauty of Hebron was at home on sandy soil. 

Mr. Smith. I planted two bushels of Burbank on sandy soil and 
didn’t get my seed back. 


Mr. Harris, from the committee on award of premiums, presented a 
report, which was, on motion, adopted: 


AWARD OF PREMIUMS. 


We, the members of the committee on awards, have discharged our 
duty to the best of our ability, and report the following: 


APPLES. 
Premium. Amount. 
Best collection Minnesota apples, Ditus Day, Farmington ....... First. $5 00 
Best display Wealthy, Ditus Day, Farmington...... ..... Re cooue First. 3 00 


Plate seedling apples, J. 8. B. Thompson, Grundy Centre, [owa .Honorable mention 
GRAPES. 
Best display Brighton, A. W. Latham, Excelsior ............... First. 5 00 
CRANBERRIES. 


Display cultivated cranberries, A. B. Lone, Pine Ridge ..... ... First. 5 00 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Display ornamental and flowering plants, Mendenhall greenhouse, 
MUTE R POLS. «wc anaes SR ie aelete a Se htod ttlelel <ialis (a Bar First. 
Collection roses in pots, Mendenhall greenhouse, Minneapolis.... First. 
Display geraniums, Mendenhall greenhouse, Minneapolis........ First. 
Single plant in bloom, Mendenhall greenhouse, Minneapolis...... First. 
Display Begonias, Mendenhall greenhouse, Minneapolis.... ...... First. 
Display carnations, Mendenhall greenhouse, Minneapolis.........First. 


CUT FLOWERS. 


Floral design, Mendenhall greenhouse, Minneapolis...........00. First. 
Collection roses, Mendenhall greenhouse, Minneapolis........... First. 
Hand bouquet, Mendenhall greenhouse, Minneapolis ............ First. 
VEGETABLES 
Best display, William Lyons, Minneapolis..........cee0:-seeeeee First. 
Best display, H. F. Busse, Minneapolis.... ..............+...++-Second. 
Barly Potatoes H. F. Busse, Minneapolis........ 200. .00,-s0000200» First. 
Early Potatoes, William Lyons, Minneapolis.... .............4.. Second. 
Winter and spring potatoes, H. F. Busse, Minneapolis. ......... First. 
Winter and spring potatoes, William Lyons, Minneapolis........ Second. 
Onions, William Lyons}\Minneapolis.. 13. 22... sags. doe 4. Le First. 
Onions, Wethersfield, H. F. Busse, Minneapolis.......... ..... Second. 
furnips, Wiliam Lyons, Minneapolis :... 060)... ek ee cee tase First. 
marorps, H. if) Busse, Minneipos: +5... Pts VA AG ed, Second. 
Beets, William Lyons, Minneapolis........ 000 cee0 sees ». be. First: 
Beets, H. F. Busse, Minneapolis. oy... 2... vee ec cecees Ses ces «1s HCCONG: 
Carrots, William Lyons, Minneapolis........ She Sense Go eee First. 
Carrots, H. F. Busse, Minneapolis .............00 SC ae Second. 
Hubbard squash, G. B. Gould, Minneapolis..................... First. 
Hubbard squash, William Lyons, Minneapolis .............-...Second. 
Winter cabbage, H. F. Busse, Minneapolis ...........60..eeeees First. 
Winter cabbage, William Lyons, Minneapolis ......... sje «aoe s -SECODG: 


PANTRY STORES, 


Display fruit in glass jars, Miss Julia Lyons, Minneapolis........ First. 


Display canned fruit, C. L. Smith, Minneapolis ..... Eats cae races First. 
Display canned fruits, Miss Julia Lyons, Minneapolis ..... ....Second 
Display jellies, Miss Julia Lyons, Minneapolis.... ............. First. 
Display jellies, C. L. Smith, Minneapolis... « «se ss baaewens Second. 
Jar mixed pickles, Miss Julia Lyons, Minneapolis ....... ..+..-- First. 
Jar mixed pickles, C. L. Smith, Minneapolis............. eee sees. Second. 
Home made vinegar, J. 8. Harris, La Crescent....... ydeboseeao. First. 


Home made vinegar, C. L. Smith, Minneapolis......+. ......--.Second. 


- 
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Sample comb honey, William Danforth, Red Wing............ .. First. 
Sample comb honey, William Urie, Minneapolis....0. ......0+ . -Second. 
Sample strained honey, William Urie, Minneapolis ...... oictalecis First. 

~ Sample Strained honey, William Danforth, Red Wing...... .... Second. 
Can Cheney plums, J. 8. Harris, La Crescent. ..... beset waietatel Special. 


Ten varieties pickles in jars, Miss Grace L Smith, Minneapolis ..Special. 


The meeting then adjourned till 2 o’clock P. M. 


AFTERNOON. SESSION. 
Tae JANUARY 19, 1888. 


The meeting was called to order at 2 o'clock Pp. m. by President 
Elliot. 

The ad interim, or District reports of the Vice Presidents being in 
order, the following were presented: 


REPORT FROM FIRST DISTRICT. 
By Vice President A. W. Sias, Rochester. 


The fruit outlook in our district is truly encouraging. Messrs. 
Corp, Somerville, Pond, Johnston, Hoganson, Vine and many 
others report good crops, and some of them more fruit than in 1886. 


STRAWBERRIES. 


The introduction of the matchless Jessie adds new vigor and deeper 
interest in strawberry culture. Hart’s Minnesota seedling is pan- 
ning out much better than we anticipated, its leaves stand nobly 
against drouth. Mr. Samuel Welch, one of our best gardeners, says 
it surpasses all others with him. For a late variety we know of noth- 
ing better than the Manchester. The Crescent still takes the majori- 
ty vote. 


RASPRERRIES. 


Give me the Brandywine for a market berry. It is doubtful if it 
has a superior as a cooking or canning fruit among red raspberries. 
The Cuthbert when covered in fall is profitable. Scheffer's Colossal 
is one of the largest, pretty tart, and not equal to the first named for 
market. 
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BLACKBERRIES. 


Stone’s Hardy fell behind the Snyder and Ancient Briton quite 
a little this year. Why it was not as good as last year I am not able 
to say. The Thornless was left uncovered again last winter and froze 
down to the snow line. Cover everything in the blackberry line, and 
don’t forget that the Windom dewberry is rich and good, and can be 
covered much quicker than the high bush. 


GRAPES. 


The largest and hest grape crop ever grown in the First district 
was harvested last fall. Everything, even the Pocklington (which is 
too late for an ordinary season) ripened fairly well. The leaven de- 
posited in this district Oct. 4, 1866, by such men as Col. D. A. Robert- 
son, John 8. Harris, Wyman Elliot, Chas. Hoag, and a few others, 
has been slowly working, till it finally resulted in the organization of 
the ‘‘Southern Minnesota Horticultural Society.’’ 


Mr. Dartt presented the following report, as Superintendent of the 
Experimental Station recently established by act of the legislature at 
Owatonna: 


STATE EXPERIMENTAL TREE STATION AT OWATONNA. 


By Supt. #. H.S. Darit. 
Mr. President and Members : 


In accordance with the resolution passed by this Society at its last 
meeting a law has been enacted establishing this station and requir- 
ing its superintendent to report to you in person at each of your an- 
nual winter meetings. This clearly recognizes you as the best guard- 
ian of the horticultural interests of the State, and it empowers you 
to ask of the Superintendent of this station in an authoritive manner, 
What are you doing? What do you intend to do, and how do you 
propose to doit? And since you have the right to nominate his suc- 
cessor he will be very likely to regard your wishes. It will be my 
endeavor to answer the above questions as briefly as possible keeping 
in mind the importance of the subject. 

For causes beyond my control I was unable to commence actual la- 
bor until the fourth of last May. At that time about three acres of land 
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in an oat field was set apart for exclusivly experimental purposes, and 
placed under my entire control; this has been surrounded on three sides, 
or nearly so, with evergreen trees eight tw ten feet high, trimmed up four 
feet and set twenty feet apart, which were well cultivated through 
the season, and though the drouth was severe, yet every one grew, 
proving the efficacy of cultivation as a protection against drouth. 

I had previously sent out postal cards to our leading horticulturists 
soliciting contributions, and had ordered a small bill from Prof. Budd 
of Iowa, and one from Robt. Douglass & Son, Waukegan, Ill. 

{ received a hundred seedling apple trees from P. M. Gideon, and 
set about two hundred of my own raising and two hundred root grafts 
of several varieties. These trees, numbering in all about two thou- 
sand, covered about a quarter of an acre of land They were well 
cultivated, and the ground was sowed to oats in August with a view 
of securing partial winter protection. 

Of trees not yet thoroughly tested in this locality, I have planted 
the Catalpa, Russian Mulberry, European Alder, Black Cherry, Gold- 
en Arbor Vitz, White-tipped Arbor Vite, Little Gem Arbor Vita, 
Austrian Pine, Hemlock, Spruce, Colorado Blue Spruce, Douglass 
Spruce and Siberi4n Fir. [ have planted seeds of Siberian Larch, 
Siberian Fir, Nordman’s Fir and Norway Pine, which have proved an 
entire failure, attributable, I think, to late planting and want of yi- 
tality in seed. I have also planted small quantities of seed of Duch- 
ess, Tetofsky, Dartt’s Hybrid, Orange and Greenwood Crabs, Hard 
Maple, White Ash, Butternut and Black Walnut. 

Since entering upon my duties I have concludad that the growing 
of trees from seed must of necessity become an important adjunct to 
a successful experimental tree station. So much knowledge and skill 
is required to grow evergreens, birches and some other deciduous trees 
from seed, that men have made it a business of itself, and I raise the 
question whether it is not best to leave this branch to those men and 
use our energies in other directions. 

Of this plat of land nearly one acre had been entirely abandoned 
to quick, or quack grass, as commonly called by former cultivators. 
This was broke the first of June, backset in August and dragged 
many times over. It is expected that plowing and dragging and rak- 
ing off roots in spring will make it fit for a crop next season, and that 
very thorough cultivation thereafter will keep it in good condition 

Whilst our main object may be to test trees as to their general 
adaptation to our climate as it is, yet if we can do anything to either 
soften our climate or strengthen the trees, it seems desirable for us 
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to do so. We know that apple trees are benefited by being par- 
tially shaded on the south, but we do not know what amount of shade 
is best, or what other trees would be thus benefited. 

It is, I think, generally admitted that itis our long-continued se- 
vere cold, freezing our trees nearly dry, that puts them in condition 
to have the wreck completed by the drying winds, hot sun of spring 
orsummer. Nowif we can supply this needed moisture by spraying 
our trees, or in any other way acceptable to the fickle Dame Nature, 
we have gained a point. But when and how shall we do it? 

It is claimed that insect pests, injurious to trees and fruits, are on 
the increase, and we know they are very numerous. It would seem 
that the proper place to investigate and to devise means for their pre- 
vention and destruction would be on an experimental tree station. 
Thus our field for experiment seems to expand in whatever direction 
we turn. 

In addition to the three acres mentioned, there are many acres more 
awaiting our occupancy. The buildings of the institution are placed 
on an-elevation, and are entirely exposed to the bleak winds and drift- 
ing snows of winter, and the hot sun of summer. The management 
are eager for the protection of windbreaks and groves, and the home 
adornment of orchard and lawn, and the subject of more extensive 
timber plantations has received favorable consideration. It is the 
legitimate work of this station to supply these prime necessities in 
the shortest possible time. 

It is my intention to make this the Mecca of tree worshipers—to 
form the most perfect arboretum to be found in all the cold North- 
west. And I expect to do it by laboring patiently and energetically, 

_ guided by your wisdom. 


Mr. Dartt also read his report as Vice President: 


REPORT FROM SECOND DISTRICT. 
By Vice President E. H. S. Dartt, Owatonna. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen : 


The experience of our people during the past year has not increased 
their faith in fruit growing, especially as regards the standard apple. 
The effects of our severe winter were not perceptible till spring. Then 
the Duchess and other trees of like hardiness standing on lowish 
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ground, and which had been injured by previous winters, died out to 
such an extent that we are forced to the conclusion that it is useless 
with our present knowledge, or want of it, to plant even the Duchess 
in any but favorable localities. 

The crab apples have behaved indifferently for many years. Some 
have died, some bear worthless fruit, others have occasionally borne 
a fair crop of good fruit, but barrenness has been the rule. If we 
would restore the confidence of the people we must present varieties, 
either standard or crab, that will grow in all ordinary situations and 
bear fruit of fair size and quality and in liberal quantity; or, in other 
words, we must give them a perfectly reliable, long-tived, productive 
fruit tree adapted to this climate. I have only one variety that I have 
thoroughly tested and find fully up to this standard in every respect. 
It is the Greenwood crab. It ripens with the Duchess, and can only 
be valuable where that variety is not successfully grown. I offer the 
Greenwood crab as my contribution towards the formation of a relia- 
ble crab list. 

The fruit crop was nearly an entire failure, caused, I think, by 
spring frost, drouth and insects. Currants seem to have been de- 
stroyed by frost, strawberries by drouth, and apples and plums by the 
three causes combined. Grapes did fairly well, and I have no doubt 
by planting early ripening varieties they will be very profitably 
grown in future, 

We will mention a few of our forest trees under cultivation: 

The Norway spruce is not quite hardy enough to withstand all the 
effects of the snow line; the lower branches are frequently injured, 
but it makes a magnificent tree and promises long life. 

The White spruce is more hardy—seldom browns, is of finer foliage 
and more ornamental while young. Our oldest trees are only ten or 
twelve years. 

Scotch pine is one of our most hardy and rapid growing trees while 
young, but in cultivated or soft ground it is likely to be blown over, 
and it becomes less thrifty and more open with age. 

White pine will evidently make a fine forest tree, but may require 
the protection of surrounding trees. With me it needs further trial. 

The European larch maintains its reputation as a rapidly growing 
beautiful tree, but its desirability for stakes and posts does not much 
surpass the basswood. Whether it willimprove with age and the 
heart wood of large trees will become durable remains to be demon- 


strated. 
The European white birch and the European Alder seem sufficient- 
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ly hardy, grow rapidly, and take the correct form without praning, 

The soft or silver maple seems to be growing in favor, the only ob- 
jection being its liability to split down in heavy winds. A little early 
pruning to prevent the formation of heavy side branches or forks will 
tend to remove that objection. 

The hard maple seems more sensitive to excessive moisture and | 
drouth, and has died out in some cases after attaining a diameter of 
four or five inches. It needs further trial. . 

The box elder is losing ground, for though on deep, rich soil it 
makes a rapid growth and dense shade, yet on poorer soils it is likely 
to become stunted and is frequently injured by borers. 

The butternut and black walnut trees in this section seem to be do- 
ing remarkably well, and have commenced bearing nuts in a way that 
is very encouraging; and the scarcity and high price of the lumber of 
the latter point to it as one of the most valuable of all our timber 
trees 

There seems to be two critical periods in the life of all trees. The 
first we will call the ‘‘ snow line’’ period. Here trees are not only 
liable to be crushed by snow drifts but they are subjected to the great- . 
est degree of cold, often followed by a sudden change to heat, caused 
by the reflection of the sun’s rays from the snow. 

The other critical period we will call the period of ‘ expansion.’’ It \ 
strikes the apple tree when it is turned out to grass, or when it pro- . 
duces a bountiful crop. And it strikes other trees when we deprive 
them of those elements and surroundings which their natures demand. 
When we use all the means within our reach to adjust nature’s bal- 
ance with the greatest precision, then will our greatest successes be 
achieved. 


‘Then let us search through Nature’s vast do.nain, 
And treasure well each bit of truth we gain. 

For Nature’s luws but spuak the will of God, 

Frail man should bow and kiss the threatening rod.”’ 


REPORT FROM THIRD DISTRICT. 
By Vice President M, Cutler, Sumter. 


Mr. President, and Fellow Members : 


As usual, [ have to report that but few apples except Siberians 
were grown in our district the past season, and that the crop of crab 
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apples was lighter than usual, the Transcendent being the only one 
that bore largely. 

Plums were a total failure. Heavy snow drifts broke down many of 
the red raspberries; those not broken down bore well. Had they 
been laid down and covered they would not have been injured by the 
snow. 

[ had a big crop of Gregg raspberries on a couple of rows that 
were covered with snow last winter. 

My crop of strawberries amounted to over three thousand boxes, 
mostly on old beds without cultivation. Being on low land the drouth 
did not injure them. 

Stone’s Hardy blackberries that were covered bore quite well, but 
were not first-class berries. 

Currants and gooseberries were a failure. Owing to drouth, but 
few trees set last spring are alive. 

Interest in fruit growing is increasing, and we hear of new planta 
tions of grapes and berries being set out. Some of our ladies are ap- 
pearing in market with fruit for sale. 

Prices of small fruits were good, and demand never better. Pota- 
toes were a very poor crop, and are worth one dollar per bushel. 

We have heard little of swindling tree agents, and believe with a 
few amendments the present nursery stock law is a good one, and 
should be kept on the statute hooks. 

I received about fifty grape vines from the State experimental farm 
about the twentieth of May, and although the season was very dry, I 
think all but two or three are alive. Query: Should grape vines be 
set as late as above indicated, or earlier? 


MARKETING BERRIES. 


Marketing fruit is of great importance to the berry grower. A poor 
salesman may have the finest of fruit and make nothing out of it, 
while a good salesman without good fruit will be in the same condi- 
tion. So we find that to be successful we must have nice fruit. The 
berries must be large, of beautiful color, and look fresh and clean. 
Unless the market is close at hand they should be firm, and picked as 
soon as ripe enough. If shipped to a distant market they should be 
picked the day they are shipped. If there are any dirty berries they 
should be picked, washed, and used at home, or thrown away, but 
never sent to market, remembering that a good customer is easier lost 
than gained. Berries should be shipped in neat and attractive pack- 
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ages and good measure given. Buyers like to see well filled boxes. I 
have found boxes bought of A. W. Well & Co., St. Joseph, Mich., the 
best for my trade. I find that few customers know the difference in 
size of boxes. and believe the small size well filled give better satisfac- 
tion than large ones poorly filled. I have generally ordered the large 
ones, but I have ordered froin Minneapolis a few times and got small 
ones badly mildewed. Boxes should be bought and made before warm 
weather. Ifshipped to distant points. arrangements should be made 
with reliable firms before the shipping ,season opens, or great loss 
may occur If you have more at any time than your regular custo.n- 
ers will take, do not overstock your home market and reduce the price, 
but ship the surplus toa commission man and get what you can. The 
markets are not generally overstocked more than three or four days, 
and it is easier to hold the market. at a fair price than to get it raised 
after it has once made a break. 

Another important consideration is in having the shipping season 
as long as possible. I find that an unmulched old strawberry bed fur- 
nishes the earliest berries, and by keeping the mulch on part of the 
new bed I prolong the season a few days. And that the earliest and 
latest berries sell the best. ; 


REPORT FROM FOURTH DISTRICT. 
By Vice President N. J. Stubbs, Long Tenet 


Officers and Members of the State Horticultural Society : 


It is with pleasure that I present you with a few notes on the prog- 
ress of fruit growing the past season, on the north Spore of Lake 
Minnetonka and vicinity. 

Although the past season has been remarkably dry, with the excep- 
tion of apples the yield was an average one. 

Of all our small fruits, the strawberry takes the lead for general 
market purposes. The Crescent and Wilson are planted mostly. On 
sandy soil the Manchester succeeds well, and is quite free from dis- 
ease; the berries are large, uniform in size and very attractive in col- 
or, making a valuable berry for market. 

Of the newer varieties the Bubach and Jesse are very promising; 
the plants set last spring that survived the dry weather made a fine 
growth, showing great vigor of plant, and yielded berries that were 
large and of good flavor. These varieties are slow of propagation. 
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The planting of currants has increased considerably over that of 
other years. The crop was light, not over half a yieid, caused by late 
frosts and dry weather. The white grape currant, with its great 
shining crystal berries and long bunches, is not well appreciated. I 
see but few of them on the market, so they command a better price 
than reds. 

Fay’s Prolific fruited this past season, is immense in size and mod- 
erately prolific; when the price of plants gets to be reasonable, if 
they prove hardy enough for our climate, they will pay to plant 
largely. 

Downing’s gooseberry is a failure with us, on account of mildew. 
Smith’s Seedling and Houghton are good, but unless we can obtain 
something larger and better than we have yet found in gooseberries, it 
will not pay to attempt their cultivation. 

Ancient Briton, Snyder and Stone’s Hardy blackberries have been 
planted in small quantities, with the intention of bending down and 
covering with earth to protect in winter; no variety will succeed with- 
out this care. A few of the Lucretia Dewberries have been planted, 
with a fair promise of fruit another season. 

There are but few making a success of growing raspberries with any 
varieties except the Turner, for want of care at proper time and win- 
ter protection. Cuthbert stands well, and holds a high rank as a first- 
class market berry, and yet it has a good competitor in the Marlboro, 
which with me has proved the most valuable of all The berries are 
more nearly round than Cuthbert, and have a deeper red, holding their 
color to the last; they stand shipping extremely well, as it is quite a 
firm berry and hangs on the bushes well after it is ripe. We com- 
menced picking Marlow the twenty-sixth of June, and picked the 
last about the twenty-fifth of July. I believe it to be the most val- 
uable red raspberry ever introduced in the Northwest, especially if it 
does as well in other localities. We commend it for trial every- 
where. 

The past season has been a very favorable one for grapes, the yield 
generally being a good one and quite free from disease and insects. As 
yet, for market purposes I do not think we have any variety in red 
superior to the Delaware; in black, Moore’s Early and Worden are 
probably the most valuable. Of the newer varieties that have fruited 
with me, th> Jessica has proved exceedingly valuable, as the vines are 
very vigorous, free from disease, very prolific and as early as Moore’s 
Early; in quality as good as the Delaware; it is one of the best of 
white grapes. 
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’ REPORT FROM FIFTH DISTRICT. 


By Vice President G. W. Fuller, Litchfield. 


I am supposed to represent the district in which I live, the Fifth, 
which embraces the northern portion of the State. 

I am also supposed to have a ‘* general impression of the horticultu- 
ral interests ot my district.’’ 

In Goodhue county some fifteen years ago there were some fine or- 
chards, but I am told that all the apple tress have failed, excepting a 
few Tetofsky, Duchess and Wealthy on the bluffs near the river. 

I can speak from my own knowledge only of the section west of the 
Big Woods. And a few words tell the story so far as apples are con- 
cerned. With few exceptions, all the large apples and many of the 
crabs have gone the way of the many varieties, with which our tables 
were filled in the early days of our Society. The Transcendent is the 
only real iron-clad, and the only one that has brought and is still 
bringing steady and permanent returns. The Hyslop is not so hardy, 
and the trees have nearly all failed. Beaches Sweet has stood and 
borne well in some localities, but failed in others. ‘The Minnesota 
is hardy, but does not bear the fruit we look for. I hear of some trees 
of the Virginia Crab are bearing well in the timber. | 

In regard to the small fruits, I can speak confidently and hopefully. 
But here we are confined to the few tried varieties. It does not do to 
depend upon new things. The cherry and the much advertised Fay 
currant are perfect failures. An ordinary winter kills them, on my 
grounds. But there is no discount on the old Red and White Dutch, 
the White Grape and Black Naples. The Houghton and Downing 
gooseberry do fairly well. The Somers and perhaps the Philadelphia 
are the only raspberry that will do anything without being covered, 
and it is much better to cover them. 

I think that in the greater part of this district the true course for us 
to take is to make no attempt to grow apples except the Transcendent 
and perhaps two or three other crabs, and give chief attention to cur- 
rants, strawberries, raspberries, and gooseberries, and confine our- 
selves to the proved and best varieties of them, and leave the experi- 
menters and theorists to experiments and theories, until some perma- 
nent result is obtained. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. Sias inquired if Mr. Dartt would recommend the Duchess ex- 
cept in favorable locations. 
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Mr. Dartt said on the highest ground in his orchards trees stood — 
best, but he had recently grubbed out several acres of his orchard and ~ 

seeded the ground to grass, thinking grass more profitable than apple 
trees. 

Mr. Smith. What is the soil on that high ground ? 

Mr. Dartt. Ip one orchard there is a strong mixture of sand, but 
considerable clay towards the south part. I have tried about all the 
locations in the neighborhood, as well as different kinds of soil. My 
trees on low ground amount to nothing. 

Mr Pearce. Is the general character of the soil rich or poor? 

Mr. Dartt. Some of it is rich and some of it is poor. Along Maple 
creek some of the knolls are sandy. I have a knoll in my young or- 
chard, but the land produces good crops. The grass kills out trees if 
allowed to form a sod about them. 

Mr. Sias. My question has not been fully answered, as to whether 
it pays to grow the Duchess ? 

Mr. Dartt. On my best grounds it has paid; on the poorest it has 
not. 

Mr. Bunnell. But you call your highest ground your poorest ? 

Mr. Dartt. Yes; but I have made it rich, and there it has paid the 
best. The best young trees in the neighborhood are in a hen yard; 
the ground has been greatly enriched and the trees have grown finely; 
so far I have failed to observe any ill effects from excessive use of 
manure. 

Col. Stevens. I am afraid Mr. Darft, as usual, takes a too despond- 
ent view in regard to his orchard. I was there a few years ago, and 
he then said, like Mr. Ford used to, that we never could do anything 
here in raising fruit; but lo, and behold! we found a fine orchard 
loaded with apples as ripe as could be. 

Mr. Dartt. How long ago? 

Col. Stevens, Not very long; and since then I have come to the 
conclusion that Mr. Dartt believes just the reverse of what he says in i 
regard to his orchard. [Laughter.] Another thing; it is well known — 
the European Larch is a beautiful tree and lasts almost as long as the 
oak. I think he must have the common tamarac instead of the 
larch. 

Mr. Dartt. I have tried setting the larch top down, but it rots off 
in two or three years. I find it season-checks. 

Mr. Pearce. The tamarac lasts with us at Minnetonka better than 
the white oak. Mr. Douglass gives instances where it has been known 
to last for fifty years. 
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Mr. Dartt. That may be with heart wood. 

Mr. Pearce. The sap of any wood won’t last. 

Mr. Dartt. You noticed what I said? 

Mr. Pearce. Well, that is a misrepresentation. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. Smith. How old does it have to get before you have heart wood 
that will be suitable for posts? 

» President Elliot. At least eight or ten years. 

Mr. Smith. I have tried them that were over twelve years old and 
they would rot in two years. I understand very well what Col. Ste- 
vens means, but there are many things stated at times that do not 
bear investigation. Robert Douglass is a reliable dealer, but he may 
have been misinformed. 

Mr. Pearce. I think it is poor policy to dispute what Robert Doug- 
lass says. : 

Mr. Smith. It may be poor policy but these are solid facts. 

Prof. Porter. May it not,be that both these conditions of things 
may be true? May not the difference in experience in one case be 
due to the difference in the seasons when the timber was cut? 

Mr. Sias. There is another feature of this paper with which I was 
much astonished. He represents his to be a very trying location; but 
it is singular that the ash leaved maple will not succeed as well as 
black walnut. With me the ash leaved maple appears to be perfectly 
hardy and reliable. 

Prof. Porter. There seems to be something peculiar about that 
location. Black walnut succeeds as far north as the Minnesota 
river. Suppose he has the most trying location in Minnesota, I 
found terminal buds of box elder there uninjured and apparently per- 
fectly hardy. I went down there and I found things very much as 
Col. Stevens described them. J don’t know exactly how to account 
for this except on the theory advanced by Col. Stevens. 

Mr. Dartt. I don’t like to talk so often, but I suppose if Iam on 
one side and all the rest on the other that you will excuse me. They 
misstate my paper. I have not said that the box elder died at all. 

Mr. Pearce. That is the statement as we understood it; we call 
for the reading of the paper again. 

Mr. Gibbs. All he stated was that box elder was failing on his 
poorest and highest ground and doing well on good ground. 

President Elliot. It does not seem to amount to enough to make 
much ado about; we must not take too much time. 

Mr. Dartt. I stated the box elder was losing ground; it does not 
have a fair chance, and is not planted as much as formerly. I have 
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used it as a windbreak, and it has not been a satisfactory tree. It has 
not grown as rapidly as soft maple, and does not get up much faster 
than the Scotch pine. 

Mr. Pearce. I was surprised last week to find the black walnut 
thriving at Hutchinson. 

Col. Stevens. They thrive and grow by the hundreds along the 
Minnesota, and between here and Glencoe. » 

Mr. Brand. In regard to the Duchess I would say there are in this 
State three localities; I might call them most favorable, favorable, 
and unfavorable. Mr. Dartt is in the latter locality. Only two or 
three miles froin his house there is a Duchess orchard that is very 
productive. I refer to Mr. G, W. Buffum’s. 

Mr. Dartt. I can bear a few hits from these men that are inclined 
to hold onto the old usages in spite of the facts: 

Mr. Pearce. You think you are not guilty ? 

Mr. Dartt. I[ plead not guilty, sir. \ 


The Society then proceeded to the election of officers tor the ensu- 
ing vear. 


ANNUAL ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


The following list of officers were duly elected: 

President—Wyman Elliot, Minneapolis. 

Vice Presidents—A. W, Sias, Rochester; E.H. 8. Dartt, Owaton- 
na; M. Cutler, Sumter; N. J. Stubbs, Long Lake; and G. W. Fuller, 
Litchfield. 

Secretary—S. D. Hillman, Minneapolis. 

Treasurer— Ditus Day, Farmington. 

Executive Committee—J. S. Harris, Chairman, La Crescent; J. M. 
Underwood, Lake City; O. F. Brand, Faribault; F. G. Gould, Excel- 
sior; Isaac Gilpatrick, Minneapolis. 

Librarian—E. A. Cuzner, Minneapolis, 

Entomologist—Prof. O. W. Oestlund, Minneapolis. 


The President was authorized to appoint standing committees, the 
same to be afterwards announced. 

On motion of Mr. Harris an additional committee on Diseases of 
Grapes was added to the list of standing committees. 

Mr. Wilcox suggested the propriety of a committee being appointed 
or of enlarging the duties of the committee on Nomenclature. He re- 
garded it as very essential for the prosperity of horticulture that a 
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proper classification of fruits, especially of hardy varieties adapted to 
Minnesota, should be made. 

Col. Stevens said the Society in former years revised the fruit lists 
each year, lists of hardy small fruits, evergreens, and everything on 
the catalogue, recommending some varieties for general planting, 
some for experiment, and others for favorable localities. 

Mr. Harris thought it would be well to have such a list as Mr. Wil- 
cox suggested, after the plan pursued with reference to classification 
of-varieties by the American Pomological Society. Such a list had 
never been published in any of our reports. 

Mr. Wilcox said he had been unable to find such a classification, 
and as he was a new comer here desired to know what were considered 
to be the hardiest varieties. 

The report of the special committee on fruit lists was called for and 
Mr. Sias of that committee presented the following: 


REVISION OF FRUIT LISTS. 
APPLES. 


For general cultivation—Duchess, Hibernal. 

For trial—Autumn Streaked. 

For favorable localities—W ealthy. 

For general trial—Red Cheeked, Plikanoff, Antonovka, Yellow Anis, 
Red Anis, Yellow Transparent, MecMahon’s White, Soiree, Russian 
Green, White Pigeon. 


HYBRIDS. 


Whitney, Beaches Sweet, Harly Strawberry, Orange, Martha, 
Transcendent, Florence, Powers. 


NATIVE PLUMS. 


De Soto, Weaver, Rollingstone, Forest Garden. 
For trial—Cheney, Rockford, and other best varieties to be ob- 
tained. 


GRAPES. 


Worden, Moore’s Early, Concord, Delaware, Brighton, Lady. 
For trial—Niagara, Woodruff’s Red, Wilder, Early Victor. 


BLACKBERRIES. 


Ancient Briton, Snyder, Stone’s Hardy. 
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RASPBERRIES. 


Blackcaps—Ohio, Souhegan, Gregg. 
Red—Cuthbert, Turner, Brandywine, Marlboro. 


CURRANTS. 


Red Dutch, White Grape, Victoria, Long Bunch Holland, Stewart’s 
Seedling. 


STRAWBERRIES. 
Crescent, Wilsou. 


DEWBERRIES. 


For trial—Lucretia, Windom. 
On motion of Mr. Brand the report was received. 
DISCUSSION. 


Mr. Pearce moved the adoption of the list of apples recommended 
by the committee for general cultivation. 

Mr. Dartt. Mr. President, I don’t think we know enough about 
those varieties to recommend them for general cultivation through- 
out the State. I am not in favor of recommending any variety that 
is not hardy. 

Mr. Smith. I[ don’t think they are hardy enough. 

Mr. Dartt. A tree may bear under some circumstances and in a 
certain location, and yet be unsuitable for general cultivation. We 
ought not to make the mistakes of the past; we should recommend 
only what we know is good and reliable; soif people plant them, in 
the course of ten or fifteen years they will have something. I move 
to insert the words, ‘‘ for trial.” 

Col. Stevens desired Tetofsky added to the list, as the hardiest apple 
grown in Minnesota. _ 

Mr. Harris moved to adopt the}Duchess for general cultivation. 

Mr. Sias. I am quite well acquainted with all these new varieties; 
I have grown some of them many years. I am satisfied every one of 
them is hardier than the Duchess. They have been before us for 
years, and we ought to add a little to the list, although there may be 
many who would prefer to see it limited to a single variety, the 
Duchess. We are certainly making little progress. 

Mr. Gilpatrick. We are not making progress. 

Mr. Sias. Unless we can show some progress we ought to stay at 
home. 
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Mr. Underwood. We had better send Mr Dartt as a delegate to 
Iowa while we get up a list. 

Mr. Gilpatrick. I don’t want him to go. 

Mr. Pearce. I am ashamed of Mr. Dartt. When we say for ‘‘ gen- 
eral cultivation’’ we mean, of course, in favorabie localities. That 
applies in every state in the Union; a man who is going to set an or- 
chard, whether in Ohio, Michigan, Illinois or in this State, will not 
set it where it will be of no value. Put Duchess in favorable locali- 
ties and it will stand. 

Now, those other varieties have stood in most unfavorable 
places for fourteen years; in one place that I know of where every 
common variety failed, and are still standing and yielding crops 
of fruit. One tree yielded six bushels of apples. Put the same tree 
on favorable ground and it would do much better. I refer to Mr. 
Peterson; his trees stand on unfavorable ground, and yet they have 
come through all these test winters and have never killed a particle; 
and now our friend Dartt has the impudence to get up here and say: 
**Cut them all off.”’ 

Mr. Dartt. Mr. President, I perhaps ought to say a few words. If 
I have been ‘‘impudent”’ of course it has been in questioning the 
hardiness or the durabilitv of the larch. I have been called to ac- 
count for disputing the hardiness of the Wealthy for all localities. 
Notwithstanding you sent me to Iowa, you have found it to be a fact 
that its hardiness was at least questionable. 

Now, sir, whether we have progressed or not, it is a fact that this 
Society ought not to recommend one thing to the people of our State 
they do not know to be reliable, and something that will grow under 
ordinary circumstances, and produce fruit in sufficient quantities and 
of a quality to be valuable for cultivation. When that is accom- 
plished we will have established the ends of a reliable list, and by so 
doing merit the confidence of the people of the State But if we 
jump to conclusions for the sake of making people believe we are pro- 
gressing we are doing what is unwarranted, we will have another set- 
back in the future and the result will do us nogood. Impudence! 
Where is the impudence in telling the straight truth? [Applause.] 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. President, I can hardly sit still and keep 
quiet. It appears that my friend Mr. Dartt is backsliding a little, 
since [ roomed with him at Dubuque; he has changed considerable. 
I came up here expecting to find some good soil, and I still believe 
there is. He talks about favorable localities. To cut the story short, 
if you will set your Duchess on a soil that has bituminous clay for a 
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sub-soil, or if it hasn’t feed it, then if you don’t raise good apples just. 
call me a fool. 

A gentleman over there is looking this way; I will ask the question 
and answer it also. Feed it with salt and wood ashes. If you can’t 
get that get salaratus, using a pound to a hundred pounds of ashes, 
and scatter them around and among the trees. It will have a marked 
effect on the health and vigor of the orchard. I have tried it on the 
Duchess and have seen the effects at a distance of thirty feet from the 
trees. I can increase the size of the fruit one-third by feeding. An- 
other thing; every second or fourth year give your orchard a good 
mulching with manure that has plenty of ammonia in it. 

I would advise my friend Dartt to send to his congressman and get 
a copy of the report on the geological survey of the Northwestern 
territory and to read that; to pull off his coat and see what he will 
find with his book; if he’don’t find bitumenous clay, or soil mixed 
with magnesia and carbonate of lime, then you have a wonderful soil. 
Any farmer with the assistance of that report ought to be able to 
pick out favorable localities for planting an orchard on his own farm. 
The best orchard I know of in Jowa is located on land that has a sub- 
soil of bitumenous clay; it is near Emmettsburg, and is situated on a 
gravelly knoll. My own orchard is in a similar location 

Mr. Harris. I insist on commencing with Duchess, as I am afraid 
we shall never get through. 

The motion to recommend for favorable localities was lost. The 
motion of Mr. Harris to recommend for general cultivation was then 
adopted. ° 

Mr. Harris moved to recommend Tetofsky for favorable localities. 

Col. Stevens said he was opposed to the motion. 

Mr. Underwood said they might as well recommend farmers to sell 
their wheat in favorable localities. They know very well now what 
to do, and if they don’t, a good, sharp tree agent can tell them. 
This Society spends a good deal of unnecessary time over these mat- 
ters of recommending varieties. Farmers don’t know whether they 
want a particular variety, and never will know. It is waste of 
time to quibble about favorable localities; of course they won’t plant 
trees except in their most favorable localities anyway, 

Tetofsky was then recommended for general cultivation. 

Mr. Harris. I move to reeommend Hibernal for general trial. 

Mr. Gibbs. I have understood it has been the practice of the 
Society not to reeommend anything’ for general trial until a suffi- 
cient number had been propagated by nurserymen to supply the de- 
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mand. I want to askif that is the rule at present, and if trees of 
Hibernal can be obtained ? 

Mr. Harris. My impression is that they can. 

Mr. Gibbs. If they can be obtained I want to give an order for 
some. 

Mr. Cutler. I think that is a good suggestion. I notice people 

’ give their order for something and if dealers cannot fiil the order they 
put in something else. 

Mr. Sias. Last fall Mr. Peterson had them for sale, andI think Mr. 
Tuttle of Baraboo has them as well as some others in this State. 

Mr. Gibbs. If you recommend varieties for general trial and they 
are not generally propagated by nurserymen in quantities to meet the 
demand, why these swindiing tree agents will put them on their lists 
and sell to everybody from whom they can obtain an order, filling it — 
with something else; hence you place the people at a disadvantage 
when you recommend anything for general trial that cannot be ob- 
tained true to name. 

President Elliot. We are going to have honest tree peddlers after 
this. 

Mr. Gibbs. You will pardon me, I have been away two years and 
I am a planter. 

Mr. Sias. I think this won’t have much effect on tree frauds the 
best we can do with it; we don’t need to spend much time on that. 
These agents have their own lists and they are going to recommend 
and sell them. 

Mr. Brand. I prefer to recommend for planting in limited quanti- 
ties. Hibernal cannot be found “anywhere ‘except in the hands of 
experts. It has been tried only in favorable localities and for that rea- 
son should not be recommended for general trial. 

Mr. Gibbs. Pardon me once more. I have reason to believe there 
is not a bearing tree of Hibernal in the State. Trees usually called 
Hibernal, for instance those of Andrew Peterson, at Carver, I believe 
to be Lieby; they have been fully identified as such. Mr. Tuttle is 
growing true Hibernal. I was the first one to call the attention of 
this Society to the orchard of Mr. Peterson. 

Mr. Sias. I have both the Lieby and Hibernal. I procured scions 
from Washington, and have compared them with others. Hibernal 
is the better tree; Lieby has a low top and more of a spreading habit, 
and to my mind there is a marked difference in them. 

Mr. Dartt. How many bushels of apples did you ever raise of that 
kind? 

17 
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Mr. Sias. I guess that is a little out of order. 

Mr. Gibbs. It is the Peterson trees we are talking about, and the 
proper thing to do is to recommend Lieby. 

Mr. Brand. I saw Mr. Peterson’s trees in September. He showed 
me what he called Ostrokoff Glass, Hibernal and Lieby. On a care- 
ful inspection I could see no difference in them, or not as much as you 
will find in a similar number of Duchess. 

Mr. Gibbs. He has no doubt followed the labels that he received 
with the trees. Ostrokoff Glass is a small, ordinary greenish apple; 
the one he calls Ostrokoff has large stripes and is a coarse grained 
apple. There is very little if any difference in the varieties on the 
grounds of Mr. Peterson. 

The motion was lost. 

Mr. Latham moved to recommend the Lieby in place of Hibernal for 
general cultivation. Carried. 

Mr. Luedloff was called upon to state what success he had with Os- 
trokoff. 

Mr. Luedloff said he had two kinds of trees. They were different 
from Hibernal. Part of them were received of Prof. Budd. They 
are the same as Mr. Peterson’s, having smooth wood and the same 
kind of leaf, which is glossy. One kind from Prof. Budd has a sort 
of woolly leaf. 

Mr. Dartt. How many bushels have you ever raised ? 

Mr. Luedloff said his trees had not borne every year, but they were 
perfectly hardy. He had thirty or forty Russian varieties that were 
looking well, while all his old native trees were dead. He had plant- 
ed about one hundred and sixty of the new Russian varieties. 

President Elliot inquired if he had any young trees for sale. 

Mr. Luedloff replied that he had, bat he said it was not always 
proper to recommend them. Strawberries may do well in some places 
and grapes may grow well in the garden, while in other places they 
may fail. So itis with the apple; one kind of apple may do in one 
garden and fail entirely in another. When we find a kind that is 
hardy, that is the kind we want togrow. After all this is experi 
mental work, and every man mnst experiment for himself. 

Mr. Harris said he had received four trees of Ostrokoff Glass from 
Prof. Budd, which had not yet fruited, but they had stood the last 
hard winters better than anything else he had. 

Mr. Dartt. Does it stand any better than Ben Davis at the same 
age? That variety was apparently hardy when the trees were small. 
We had some easy winters when I[ had Ben Davis. I don’t believe in 
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recommending many varieties. I have heard that this variety has 
been hardy in several places in this State during the last three win- 
ters. 

Mr. Brand. Prof. Budd sent me some trees three or four years ago, 
stating that they were the hardiest kinds he kuew of, but none of 
them looked like healthy trees. So far as I know there are no Ostro- 
koff trees bearing in this State. The variety which has been taken 
for that is the Lieby. 

Mr. Gibbs. Mr. President, I think I could take two minutes of 
your time profitably on this matter. The people of Dakota look largely 
to the reports that reach them from Minnesota and to your reecommen- 
dations as a Society for direction as to what varieties to plant. The 
fact of the business is that in all this long list of Russians there is 
only one variety to be found in the State of Minnesota that has been 
growing and has been bearing successfully for a number of years, and 
which remains entirely hardy, and that is the Lieby, and that is be- 
ing grown under various names. There are some thirty or forty va- 
rieties that are being grown in an experimental stage, but there is no 
morejreason why one should be taken up and recommended than any 
other of these thirty or forty varieties. Mr. Latham has the Lieby 
that bear well and are hardy. But where can you find another of the 
varieties received from the Agricultural Department that has proved 
valuable? At the experimental grounds of Mr Luedloff and Mr. Peter- 
son the most of these little trees are just coming into bearing. 

Mr. Pearce. Do you know anything about Autumn Streaked ? 

Mr. Gibbs. Nothing more than of about thirty or forty others. In 
all your reports they have been based on the history of top-worked 
Russians, and they have been mostly top-worked on crabs. Mr. Pet- 
erson, who was educated in horticulture in his native land, proceeded 
upon a correct basis at the start. He has root-grafted these different va- 
rieties and out of the whole department list has only been able to save 
three or four kinds, and there is nothing but thejLieby that shows en- 
tire hardiness after being in hearing for several years. 

Mr. Pearee. I think you are in error in saying there is but one 
variety. 

Mr. Gibbs. I mean bearing crops year after year, and a variety 
that contains elements that justify recommending it to the people for 
general trial. 

Mr. Pearce. I have been watching Autumn Streaked for years and 
am much pleased with what I have seen of it. 

Mr. Dartt. Order; we are not on the Autumn Streaked. 
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Mr. Sias. I wish to say just a word in regard to these important 
Russian families. There are a number of varieties that are very simi- 
lar in character. We have the Anis family, the Transparant family, 
- each containing a number of varieties of very close resemblance, but 
on close examination we can observe a difference. I have the Yellow 
and Red Anis and there is very little difference between them. 

Mr. Dartt. What about Glass, the one under discussion ? 

Mr. Sias. [am coming around to the Glass works; it is in the 
“\same family as the Hibernal. I do not believe it is the same as that 

or the Lieby; I admit there is a close resemblance. 

Mr. Gibbs. Did you understand me to say that Ostrokoff Glass and 

- Lieby were the same? 

Mr. Sias. I understood you to say there was only one variety at 
Mr. Peterson’s, and that was the Lieby. 

Mr. Gibbs. ! say the variety he refers to as Hibernal is the Lieby. 
I know Charles Gibb and Prof. Budd identify them as the 3385 

Mr. Dartt. Strike it out; strike it out. 

The motion to place Ostrokoff on the list was lost. 

Autumn Streaked was recommeded for general trial in limited quan- 
tities and in favorable localities. 

Wealthy was also recommended for trial in favorable localities. 

The further revision of the fruit list was then laid upon the table. 


Mr. Brand, of the committee on pine lands owned by the State, pre- 
sented a report : 


PINE LANDS IN MINNESOTA. 
By O. F. Brand, Faribault. 


Mr. President, and Members of the State Horticultural Society : 


Pursuant to our appointment to investigate the extent and quality 
of pine lands belonging to the State from which timber has been cut, 
their location and practicability of their protection from fire and their 
improvement by planting, thinning, cultivation, etc., we beg leave to 
report as follows: 

That supposing the most of the desired information could be ob- 
tained at the state auditor’s office, I called there in November last, but 
was informed that no record of such lands was to be found in that 
office. I then addressed the following letter to the county auditor of 
each of eighteen counties in that part of the State where the lands 
under consideration are located: 
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aes FaRIBAULT, Dec. 26, 1887. 
—  — - Mr. Auditor: 
Dear Sir: I[ have been appointed by the State Horticultural Soci- 
ety chairman of a committee to ascertain the quantity of land in this — 
_ State from which the pine has been cut and the land bid in by the — 
State for taxes. Will you kindly inform me of the quantity of such 
land in your county, together with such information of its character 
as you may pessess. The object of obtaining such information is to 
enable us to make recommendations as to what disposition had better 
be made of it. Whether it would be best for the State to undertake 
to rehabilitate said lands with pine or other forest trees under a com- 
prehensive system of State forestry, or to let them remain as they ~ 
are or sell them for what they will bring. 
Your figures and advice in the premises will be thankfully received. 
Very truly yours, 
O. F. Branp, 
Chn. of Com. 


In respose to this letter I received answers from a few counties 
where no such land existed, but with the exception of one county no 
answer has been received from counties in which it was supposed the 
most of these lands were located. and the answer received gave no in- 
formation as to the location of the lands, whether in forty acre tracts — 
or otherwise. It is useless, in my opinion, to expect to-get informa- 
tion from county officials outside of the regular duties of their office. 

It is evident the information sought cannot be obtained without a 
visit to at least one of the counties where these lands are located, and 
we would recommend that one of our committee be directed to make 
avisit to the nearest county (say Pine county) to make a thorough 
examination of the nature and character of the lands in question, and 
report at our next annual meeting. The expense would be but little, and 
the object sought is of grave importance to the State. It might be well 
to extend the scope of the ground sought to be covered to include — 
recommendations of a general character on forestry. 

That some measures should be adopted at once to stop the ruthless 
destruction of our remaining forests, as well as to measure the pres- 
ent area, isa point on which all intelligent persons who consider not — 
only the present, but the future welfare of the country, are agreed. 

When the white men first began the settlement of our State, forty 
per cent of its total area was covered with timber. In 1880 it was es- 
timated that one-half of the original area covered with- timber had ~ 
been cut off, and still the havoc goes on. We should take warning by 
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the fate of otlier nations and countries before it is too late. Portions 
of Asia, Northern Africa, of Greece and even of Alpine Europe, by 
the destruction of their timber, nave been brought to a desolation al- 
_ most as complete as that of the moon. At this date it is probable 
that not ten per cent of the proper agricultural portion of our State. 
is covered with timber. 

How much do we need? It is estimated by the best scientists of 
the age and of past ages that Germany needs 23 per cent of her land 
kept constantly in timber in order to secure the highest agricultural 
and healthtul returns. When we consider her location, midway be- 
tween the North Sea, the Baltic, and the Mediteranean, if she requires 
93 per cent, what proportion is required by us in the interior of this 
great continent’? No portion of the world more needs the presence of 
great and numerous forests to preserve an equilibrium of tempera- 
ture than we. The same causes which produce great and sudden 
changes of temperature have almost equal effect on the amount of 
moisture in the atmosphere. Moisture is what we lack in our atmos- 
phere. Prof. Tyndall says: ‘‘The removal for a single summer night 
of the aqueous vapor from the atmosphere that covers England would 
be attended with the destruction of every plant which a freezing tem- 
perature would kill. It may be safely predicted that whenever the air 
is dry the daily thermometric range, or the difference between heat 
and cold will be very great.’’ 

We all know evaperation is measured in a prodigiously rapid ratio 
with the velocity of the wind, and that anything that retards the mo- 
tion of the wind is efficacious in diminishing the exhalation from the 
leaves of plants and evaporation from the soil. 'Timber is the only 
thing we can utilize for this purpose, and then when we consider the 
large amount of moisture that timber causes to be retained in the soil 
by rainfalls, mulch, and in retarding the surface water from rapid 
motion on uneven surfaces we realize that no civilized nation should. 
regard the subject with profounder interest, or prosecute it with in- 
tenser energy than ours. Then let us take hold of the subject with a 
degree of earnestness that shall be commensurate with the important 
relation it bears to the material prosperity of our State. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. Smith said in order to get definite information as to the amount 
of these pine lands, it was necessary to go to the different counties 
where they were situated and make yersonal inspection of them. This 
subject was one of importance; it would be again brought before the 
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legislature. It was perhaps well for the Society to lead in the mat- 
ter. Astothe best thing to be done he could not say, and had no 
plan to submit. He had studied the forestry laws of Europe. and be- 
lieved some system of forestry supervision by the State and gen- 
eral goverment was necessary. It was impossible to get the desired 
information at the state auditor’s office, as these pine lands were 
largely held by speculators. 

Mr. Dartt said it would be a difficult task for any man to visit these — 
sparsely settled districts and make a personal inspection of those » 
lands; one would need camping utensils, and it would be necessary 
to survey the whole country; to be provided with plats, ete. The 
scheme was impracticable, at least for the Society to undertake. 

Mr. Young inquired as to the class of lands referred to. 

Mr. Brand said it was the pine lands that had been cut off and that 
had reverted to the State on account of taxes. 

Mr. Smith thought some law was necessary, providing that such 
lands as were not fit for agricultural purposes should be reserved for 
forestry purposes, 

Mr. Young thought all the necessary information could be had at- 
the office of the state auditor. 

Mr. Brand thought it would be necessary to visit one or two coun- 
ties to obtain any definite information as to the character aud the © 
condition of these lands, ; 

On motion, it was decided to continue the committee another year, 
composed of Messrs. Brand, Boxell and Smith. 

The forestry committee was also continued, Mr: Brand being 
named as chairman of the committee in jplace‘jof Prof. McGinnis, 
who had left the State. The other members are Mr. Smith’and Mr. 
Harris. 

An adjournment was taken till T o’clock p. Mm. 
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EVENING SESSION. 


THURSDAY, JANUARY J9, 1888. 


The meeting was called to order at 7 o'clock Pp. m. by President 


Elliot. 


THE NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION. 


President Elliot. I believe Mr. Gibbs wishes to make an explana- 
tion in regard to a matter that came up this morning, and he is at 
liberty to do so now. 

Mr. Gibbs. It is simply for the purpose of correcting the record, if 
it needs correcting. During my absence at the morning session I 
have understood the question was asked by a member if any account 
had ever been rendered to the State of the expenditure of the moneys 
that were raised to collect and maintain the State collective exhibit at 
the World’s Exposition at New Orleans; and some gentlemen who were 
here and who were connected with the exhibit made the best answer 
they could under the spur of the moment; but I feared in one or two 
points they might have misapprehended the facts, and to enable the 
Secretary to get them in the official report, I will answer the ques- 
tion, and also another question that came up. 

The itemized vouchers for all expenditures were returned to the 
Governor of the State, under whose instructions all the work was 
done, and were duly audited at the close of each month and turned 
over to the State Auditor; and when the Exposition closed the mat- 
ters that remained unadjusted were finally closed up, and all vouchers 
bearing the governor’s approval were turned over to the State Audi- 
tor, and [ presume will appear in the auditor’s published report. So 
far in regard to that. 

Then the question arose, as I understand, in regard to the prepara- 
tion of the commissioner’s report upon the subject. I left the State 
and changed my residence some four or five mouths after the close of 
the Exposition, but during all the time I was here I was anxious to 
and did proceed to make a report, but was unable to do so on account 
of the delay of two or three parties—who had important employment 
in connection with the exhibit to submit—to present and furnish their 
reports whieh would be necessarily parts of mine. Our failure to re- 
ceive those reports has prevented the preparation of the complete re- 
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port up to this time. I am happy to state now, however, that matters 
are under way, under the instructions of the present governor, and 
with the aid of ex-Gov. Hubbard, to have a report prepared on that 
exhibit, and one that will be commensurate with the character of the 
exhibit itself, which you all remember was regarded as being as fine a 
State éxhibit as there wasin the Exposition, if not the finest of all. 

That report will undoubtedly in a very brief period be prepared and 
turned over to Gov. McGill for such action as the next legislature 
may take in its wisdom on the subject. But I presume it will be pub- 
lished with the proper illustrations, and citizens of the State will be 
more pleased with the report itself than with the subject. 

If the Secretary would now place his pencil upon his ear he would 
like to state a further fact. He understood the Society had received 
$50, "as premiums awarded on fruits, and some were no doubt sur- 
prised at receiving that money. 

In the State exhibit there was some two hundred bushels of apples 
and a quantity of grapes. in his judgment they could not compete 
successfully for premiums; therefore no attempt was made to exhibit 
apples at horticultural hall, where competitive exhibits were made; 
he reserving them to go with the State exhibit in other buildings. 

On grapes we had a fair show to make good our pretentions for 
growing as good grapes as can be grown anywhere in the United 
States, and several entries were made in the name of the Society, and 
a number of premiums afterward awarded. 

He was very glad the Society had received the money, and the whole 
United States would share with them in the honor, for in contesting 
for the palm in choicest varieties they had secured these awards on 
fruits it was not supposed could be successfully raised in a cold eli- 
mate. 

The report of the committee on floriculture being called for, the 
following paper was then read: 


ARCTIC FLOWERS. 
> By Mrs. C. O. Van Cleve, Minneapolis. 


The mercury sinks in the bulb, men and women hurry along the 
pathways between walls of snow, as if pursued by some invisible but 
dangerous foe, and sitting down to write of flowers, I look out the 
window at my flower bed of last summer and behold a white, shapely 
mound, beautiful, but oh! so cold! It is the grave of my pretty cy- 
press vine and sweet mignonette, my velvet pansies and bright ver- 
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benas, and other beauties that I loved; and I could weep, but that I | 
_know the spring will come by and by, the snow will melt, the sun | 
will warm the earth, and my garden will bloom again in fragrant 
beauty. Rejoicing in this hope, there comes to me the thought, 
** How do people exist in the Arctic regions, witb snow and ice and 
cold always about them? Are their hearts ever warmed and glad- 
dened by the sight of flowers of any kind?”’ 

Our ideas of the inhabitants of the Frigid zone were very vague, 
and we knew very little of their mode of living, their pursuits, ete., 
until modern travelers and scientists visited these regions and enlight- 
ened us in regard to them. Some have given glowing accounts of the 
peculiar beauties of those cold countries, and have awakened a strong 
desire in the minds of many to visit them. Standing in the art gal- 
lery at the Exposition, last August, before one of Mr. Bradford’s in- 
imitable pictures, more than one enthusiast might have been induced to 
enlist for an expedition to the North Pole, but the month of January 
in Minnesota is not a favorable time or place to obtain recruits for 
such an adventure. 

Frederick Schwatka, the explorer, has given as the result of his 
Arctic voyages, some very interesting accounts of the flora of the ex- ~ 
treme north. Hesays: ‘‘ The Arctic waters, full of floating ice the 
year round, make the shores comparatively devoid of vegetation, ex- 
cept a stunted water sedge that is as hardy as the Canada thistle, and 
perchance a few straggling polar blossoms peeping through the moss, 
that seem strangely incongruous in the icy surroundings of general 
desolation, but, inland, the never setting sun, though seldom high 
abové the horizon, can constantly accumulate its heat unobstructed 
by any loss at night, until it produces a vegetation in the little val- 
leys that seems almost tropical when compared with the desolation 
that greets the eye in every other direction.”’ 

One of the most interesting considerations of Arctic flora is its ori- 
gin, as given to us by that great pre-historic printing press, the fossil 
strata of the earth, and especially the revelations of what is called 
the nival flora of the non-frigid zones, or that which is found at high 
or Alpine altitudes, among climates similar to the polar region. Dur- 
ing one of the geological periods, and not so very far back in the 
world’s history either, a great sheet of thick ice crept down from the 
base of the north pole, and extended in many places half way across the 
temperate zone. Arctic weather prevailed to the tropics, and all the sur- 
roundings were in accord, even the plant life being only of that 
hardy, stunted kind that would resist such intense cold. But after a 
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while the earth got over this chill, and the great sheet of ice started 
to recede to its home in the north; and along with it went all the 
Arctic life, plants and animals; willows and walrus; moss and musk 
oxen. But the northward direction was not the only line of retreat 
left open to these refugees of the cold. They could also ascend the 
mountaius and find the climate which they loved if they were only 
high enough, and this they did, even within the tropical region, and 
when the Alpine climbers ascend the snow-clad mountains of pictur- 

esque Switzerland and gather a pretty little bouquet of a dozen different 
 nival flowers, on that barren zone, just before the perpetual snow and 
ice is reached, half of them will be of the same variety that some polar 
explorer has gathered that season, in the land of the midnight sun, to 
store away in his herbarium for future reference. One of the most 
prominent botanists who has studied this peculiar nival and polar 
flora was Professor Oswald Heer. In making a study of the nival - 
flora of Switzerland he found 337 species of flowering plants at Alpine 
height, that is beween 8,000 and 13,000 feet above the sea. Only one- 
tenth of these comprised species belonging to the towlands of the sur- 
rounding country, while about one-half of these plants originated in 
the Arctic but had come from Scandinavia with the ice of the glacial 
period, and had been left stranded on the Alps, when the ice receded, as 
a floating object is left by the ebbing tide. And this word ‘‘ebbing”’ is 
not a bad one to use, for there are scientists who believe that centu- 
ries from now this great sheet of ice will come again, and again recede 
ebbing and flowing in the life of the world as the ocean’s tides do in 
ours. Therefore only two-fifths of the flowering plants of the Alps 
are strictly natives of the region they occupy. With afew wolfish 
dogs tied to a sled anda reindeer or two in the distance, an Alpine 
climber could easily imagine he was in the ‘‘great white zone.” I 
feel like moving that a vote of thanks be given to the learned men al- 
luded to above, that they have placed the next advent of the glacial 
period so far in the future that this horticultural Society, and all its 
immediate descendants will not be seriously incommoded by it 

An English bontanist states that the tropics have from 40,000 to 
50,000 species of plants, the north temperate zone about 20,000 spe- 
cies, and the Arctic 1,000 or less, with some 2,000 among the Alpine 
flora, or about 3,000 species enjoying (?) an Arctic climate. Small as 
this number is, it is sufficient to do away with the popular opinion 
that the polar regions and snow-clal mountains are practically de- 
void of vegetation. A fact that may surprise some is that while in 
the Arctic there are 762 kinds of flowers, a flowering plant has never 
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been found within the Antarctic circle. This may be because there 
are very few tracts of land there of any extent, and there is, in fact 

no inland where the sun’s rays can be absorbed and used for warming 

and vivifying the earth. 

Of the seven hundred and sixty-two kinds of flowering plants in 
the Arctic, ouly fifty of them are wholly residents of that zone, and 
very few of the flowers that blossom in that chilly region have any 
perfume. 

The colors generally are of the cold tints, white and light yellow 
predominating. In the depths of the ocean are found the largest and © 
most vigorous specimens of plant life, such as colossal kelps.and sim- 
ilar life that grow throughout the year. Nearly all the plants in 
these cold regions are biennial or perennial; the seasons are too short 
for annuals, and these perennials begin to push their growth through 
the snow-at the first cessation of the vernal cold. 

Mr. Schwatka says he has seen flowers in bloom on King Williams 
Land so close to the snow that the foot could be put down and leave 
an impression on the edge of the snow and crush the flower at the 
same step. And Middendorf, a Siberian traveler of note, says he has 
seen a rhododendron in that country in full bloom when the roots and 
stems of the plant were completely incased in soil frozen as hard as a 
stone. 

Among the useful plants found in the Arctic are the Scurvy grass, 
a rough, cruciferous plant that is famous as a cure for the terrible 
disease from which it is named, and Barley; and so rapid is the 
growth of this-last named plant, that, in seasons at all favorable, it is 
ready to cut two months after sowing, and two crops are raised in one 
season. 

Besides the plants alluded to, which are similar in habit to those 
in more favored climates, there is another kind that seems to love to 
burrow and spread their species in and on the bare snow and ice it- 
self. And naturalists have succeeded in separating forty-two species 
of purely snow and ice plants from the many they have examined. 
All of these require the microscope to determine what they are, and 
nearly all are of a rich crimson or some of the tints of red, which 
would look cheerful if it were not for the suggestion of splotches of 
blood on the snow. Agassiz thus describes these singular plants as 
seen on the Alps: ‘‘The deep repose, the purity of aspect of every 
object, the snow broken only by ridges of. angular rocks, produce an 
effect no less beautiful than solemn. Sometimes in the midst of the 
wide expanse one comes upon a patch of the so-called red snow of the 
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Alps. At a distance, one would say that such a spot marked some 
terribie scene of blood, but as you come nearer the hues are so tender 
and delicate, as they fade from deep red to rose, and so die in the 
pure, colorless snow around, that the first impression is completely 
dispelled. _This red snow is an organic growth, a plant springing up 
in such abundance that it colors extensive surfaces just as the micro- 
scopic plants dye our pools with green in the spring. It is an Alga 
(Protocoitis miralis) well known in the Arctics, where it forms wide 
fields in the summer.”’ 

This same high authority who seems to find beauty and fitness 
everywhere, says: ‘‘There are valleys in the Alps far above six thou- 
sand feet which have no glaciers, and where perpetual snow is seen 
only on the northern\sides. These contrasts in temperature lead to 
the most wonderful contrasts in the aspect of the soil; summer and 
winter lie side by side, and bright flowers look out from the edge of 
snows that never melt. Where the warm winds prevail there may be 
- sheltered spots at the height of ten or eleven thousand feet, isolated 
nooks opening southward where the most exquisite flowers bloom in 
the midst of perpetual snow and ice; and occasionally I have seen a 
_ bright little flower with a cap of snow over it, that seemed to be its 
shelter. The flowers give indeed a peculiar charm to these high Al- 
pine regions. Occurring often in beds of the same kind, forming 
green, blue, or yellow patches, they seem nestled close together in shel- 
tered spots, or even in fissures and chasms of the rock, where they 
gather in dense quantities Even in the sternest scenery of the Alps 
some sign of vegetation lingers, and [ remember to have found a tuft 
of lichens growing on the only rock which pierced through the ice 
on the summit of the Jung-frau. It was a species then unknown to 
botanists, since described under the name of Umbelicarus Higinis.’’ 

And now it would be very delightful if those who have listened pa- 
tiently to this dissertation on Arctic flora, could step from this hall 
into one or other of the beautiful greenhouses of which our city has 
a right to feel proud, and as their eyes feasted on the tropical beauty 
to be found there, they might be led to think that there are, all over 
the world, not excluding our own highly favored city, many who are 
sick and wretched, and, wicked, it may be, whose lives have been 
very dreary and barren, around whom no sweet tender influences have 
been thrown, and who have little or no hope for this world or an- 
other. And with that thought might come the impulse, to do some. 
thing to brighten and make better these sad lives. From such an im- 
pulse as this has grown the Flower Mission, and the good it has ac- 
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complished will never be fuily known or realized in this life; it is like 


sowing seed which is to spring up and bear blossoms that may never 


perfectly unfold here, but which in that heavenly clime where there 
is no frost or snow, or chilling winds, will open up in loveliness and 
beauty of which we cannot now conceive. Some years since a city 
mission was established in the city of St. Petersburgh, Russia, which 
was to labor in various ways to elevate the poor and wretched. One 
special work given the ladies to do is visiting the hospitals and carry- | 
ing comforts of various kinds to the sufferers. It is narrated of one who 
had been on this errand of mercy, and was returning with an empty 
basket, in which she had taken.flowers to brighten the sick rooms 
and cheer the weak ones, that,in passing a church she found a poor 
girl asleep on the steps. Her basket was ransacked for a single flower; 
the result of her search was one modest violet, and this she laid on the 
bosom of the sleeping one. The girl had worn such a violet as she 
received the parental blessing when, two years previously, she had left 
her father and mother for service in the distant city, where, alas! she 
had fallen before the force of temptation and had become a poor 
soiled daughter of the street. On waking the unexpected flower 
stirred all the old tender associations, which ended in the resolution: 
**T will arise and go to my Father,’’ and in his boundless love she 
found peace and a Savior. And she who did so small a thing for the 
Master’s sake may never know in this world the result of her loving 
act, but what a glad surprise awaits her when in the ‘‘beautiful home 
over there’ she greets among the redeemed ones the sinful girl who lay 
asleep, alone, in that great city and waked to newness of Jife, through 
the instrumentality of a simple heart’s-ease laid on her bosom by the 
hand of a pitying, loving sister. Such illustrations of the salutary 
influence of flowers prove that they have not been created exclusively 
for our own personal gratification, but that we may share them with 
others, for their cheer and encouragemnt, and adding new zest to our 
fluricultural studies make us feel that they are well worth the time 
and labor we devote to them. 


On motion of Mr. Harris, a vote of thanks was given Mrs. Van 
Cleve for her able and interesting paper. 
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FLOWERS AND ROSES. 
By Mrs. M.S. Gould, Excelsior. 


God’s first and best gift to mau was a garden, in which everything 
was not only “‘ good for food,”’ but ‘* pleasant to the sight.”’ 

The love of beauty in nature is natural Heaven-born. It can be 
said of flowers, says Dr. Tuttle, but scarcely of any other thing, that 
they are universally admired. There is no time or place where they 
are inappropriate, no decoration to which they cannot add a charm. 
They lend fragrance and beauty to homes of joy and to homes of sorrow. 
They may tell our love for the living and our mourning for those who 
have passed away. There is no private meeting of friends, no public 
festival, nor anniversary of any kind which they may not embellish 
or grace with some sentiment. They make crowns for children and 
chaplets for heroes; and our nation could find no more delicate, gen- 
ulne way of expressing its gratitude for the soldiers who perished in 
the late war than by covering the places where they sleep with flow- 
ers.”’ 

It has not been my lot to have much leisure or strength to devote 
to the cultivation of flowers. But as we have always been blessed 
with a few, hoping I may help someone less fortunate than myself, 
and that I may encourage someone who has never tried to raise them, 
or those who ‘‘ never have any luck”’ to try once more, having in re- 
membrance bare and desolate homes in ‘“‘this broad land of ours,’’ 
and agreeing with Mrs. Van Cleve that it may be a part of our duty 
as a horticultural Society to implant and foster in the minds of our 
youth a Jove for the culture of plants, I will mention a few of the 
most hardy which may be grown with the least possible labor: 

Perennials come first in the list of easy culture, requiring very lit- 
tle care if properly planted. 

Annuals necessitate more labor, the ground needing to be prepared 
every Spring, and early, just when the busy farmer is tempted to reply 
to such requests, ‘*‘ Yes, by and by; can’t doit now; wait till I get 
- oyer my rush.’’ Could fathers and brothers always realize the bles- 
sings these God-given treasures are, they would probably oftener con- 
pare 3 in some way to lend the ‘“‘helping hand ’”’ to provide something 

‘* pleasant to the sight.”’ 

Gov. Colman once said, while urging this duty: ‘‘ Grow flowers; 
they are elevating, purifying, harmonizing in their influence upon the 
character of yourself, your wife and your children. The farmer who 
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does not cultivate flowers, or encourage it, does not do his whole duty 
to his family.”’ 

And Miss Shore writes: ‘‘The most humble home may be bright- 
ened and its coarse surroundings made attractive by flowers. A neat- 
ly kept border, or a bed gay with blossoms of even the commonest va- 
rieties are certainly more pleasant and restful to the tired wife and 
mother than an untidy grassless yard, with fences down and pigs, 
calves, and geese roaming at will, as seen so often in the country. 
Half the time taken to keep them out would be amply sufficient to 
cultivate a few flowers. 

If it should happen in any family that the willing hands are not 
strong, and the strong not willing, it is deubtful if more than a few 
annuals and hardy perennials should be undertaken. 

And although it is pleasant to try something new occasionally, it 
seems wisest to depend mainly on those tried and proved varieties 
from which we can with confidence expect a reward of almost con- 
stant bloom, old, and yet ever new, delighting us continually with 
‘their beauty and fragrance. 

The following varieties I would recommend by experience and ob- 
servation as best adapted for those of little or no experience: 

Phlox Drummondi, Chinese pinks, sweet peas, pansies, sweet alys- 
sum, verbenas, asters, nasturtiums, candytuft, petunias, balsams, 
larkspur, ten weeks stock, mignonette, and portulaca. Some of these, 
phlox, petunia, portulaca, and larkspur are self seeding, and labor can 
be saved by using the same bed, transplanting occasionally in the 
spring. 

For anew beginner I would advise trying only a few varieties. Those 
wishing more can easily select from the many seed catalogues, nearly 
all giving directions for planting. If the necessary amount of earth 
cannot be spared or prepared for annuals try a few perennials. Phlox 
of many beautiful shades of color; bleeding heart and peonies—hardy, 
vigorous, and many of the new sorts delightfully fragrant—are im- 
proved by cultivation, but will spring up and bloom cheerily if neg- 
lected. [will also add the hollyhock (again in favor), in situations 
for tall flowers we know of nothing better. Vick says: ‘‘ There are 
few plants whose flowers so perfectly combine large size and delicacy, 
quite as double and almost as pure and perfect as those of the camellia.’’ 
J sometimes think this favorite old flower one of our best perennials. 
And tulips,—everyone who lives where the winters are so long and cold 
should have a bed of tulips, they bloom so early. Their visit is short, 
I confess, but other plants may be set between them so the bed may 
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not be left bare after they have faded. We have always used petunias 
for this. 

Lastly but by no means least, the rose; the most delighful and 
queen of all flowers. I am thankful there are a few hardy varieties all 
may have. Thechoice and tender ones are worth trying for, though 
they require careful and skillful treatment. I believe nothing has so 
Many enemies; among the most formidable we have found the aphis, 
rose caterpiller, bugs and spiders of various kinds, and mildew. Con- — 
stant vigilance is the price of success. 

Rose culture is comparatively a new industry in our family, in 
which, I confess, there is much for me to learn. Will mention, how- 
ever, a few (from over One hundred varieties we have tried) which I 
believe, everything considered, have given best satisfaction, and which 
may be grown out doors in Minnesota if well protected during the 
winter. . 

Gen. Jacqueminot, Fisher Holmes, Louis Van Houtte, Baroness 
Rothchild, Mabel Morrison, Countess of Serenye, Hugene Verdier, 
Coroline de Sansel, Alfred Colomb, Salet Moss, Eliza Boelle and La 
France. Gen. Jacqueminot we value for its beauty, fragrance and 
hardiness. Fisher Holmes has been described as an improved Jacque- 
minot, and is, in my opinion, in some respects its superior, the petals 
having a little more substance, and in sunlight [ think the color more 
beautiful. Of the three varieties, Louis Van Houtte, Fisher Holmes 
and Jacqueminot, Mr. Gould’s choice is in the order named, Louis 
Van Houttee coming first, but for evening decoration the Jacqueminot 
is always preferred. We consider the Alfred Colomb a valuable rose, 
being fuller than the Jacqueminot and a better bloomer, giving more 
blooms late in the season, but not quite so beautiful in color. Bar- 
oness Rothchild and Mabel Morrison, though shy bloomers, are so ex- 
ceedingly beautiful (also hardy) we would not willingly spare them 
from our list. 

Eliza Boelle, white, dwarf habit, is a very free bloomer all through 
the season. 

Gen. Washington, is a free bloomer, but the flowers are often im- 
perfect; when perfect, a fine sort. 

La France (Hybrid Tea), a delicate, silvery pink, large and fine, a 
most constant bloomer, considered by some as the sweetest and most 
useful of all roses. 

Our Teas, Perle des Jardins, Sunset and Bon Silene, were greatly 
admired for their luxuriant growth and beautiful and abundant bloom. - 
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The attempt to winter them out doors is an experiment; the seMiig we 
consider extremely doubtful. . 

To any rose lover who indulges in luxuries, I would recommend 
these, even if they must be bought at the greenhouse every spring. 

What I would give as the “‘ key to success ” is good, thrifty plants 
well planted, and carefully tended during summer. 

I might add that this care is not altogether pleasurable, viz.: the 
battle with the rose enemies, but then I suppose we all expect ‘“‘thorns 
with roses.”’ 


Mr. Sias moved a vote of thanks to Mrs. Gould for her valuable 
paper, and that it be placed on file for publication. Carried. 


The following paper was then read: 


AN AMATEUR’S FLOWER GARDEN. 
By Frank H. Carleton, Minneapolis. 


When your President asked me to say a few words upon an “ Ama- 
teur’s Flower Garden’’ my first impulse was to say ‘‘no,’’ for I felt 
that I should make a sorry appearance alongside of many of the mem- 
bers of this Society. But the second thought came to me, that there 
is not sufficient interest in the healthful and delightful pastime of cul- 
tivating flowers, and so at the risk of being tedious I will relate a 
little of my own experience as an amateur cultivator of flowers. 

Five years ago I could scarcely tell the difference between a Petu- 
nia and a portulaca. At that time my wife, in early spring, asked 
me to bring home a package of sweet alyssum seeds. As a matter 
of duty I obeyed, but I purchased the seeds with even less interest 
than a person usually displays when he purchases a box of matches. 
A few evenings later, by dint of much pursuasion, I acted asa sort 
of listless laborer, and under strict surveillance and frequent urgings, 
made a small flower bed, in which the seeds were planted. I was not 
at all interested until the little things, in the course of about ten days 
pushed their tiny plant leaves through the soil. The process of growth 
interested me. Why did they grow and how? Whence came the life? 
And a multitude of questions which will never be answered until we 
get into the presence of the Giver of all life, forced themselves upon 
my mind. As the weeks passed by anda multitude of blossoms un- 
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folded each day with fresh fragrance, my interest increased and the 


. love of flowers was born in my heart. 


When next season came no one had to ask me to purchase seeds. 
Early in the spring evenings I was busy with the seed and plant cata- 
logue. The close confinement indoors of my profession was telling 
upon me, and I determined to try a little amateur gardening for my 
morning and evening exercise. So I divided my tract of land in the 
middle—the rear part for vegetables, and the front half for flowers. 
I will not speak of the fresh tomatoes pulled for breakfast, even while 
the breakfast bell was being rung, or of the crisp lettuce, or of the 
early peas sweeter than any sugar, whose very freshness gives appe- 
tite to an invalid, but I will pass on to my flowers. Of course I made 
some mistakes the first season. I sowed many of my seeds too closely 
and did not weed sufficiently. I sowed vasturtiums and bachelors 
buttons in rich soil and got immense and vigorous plants, but no 
blossoms. I sowed asters in dry soil and got afew pinched up flowers. 
One cut worm would prematurely harvest a dozen plants and go un- 
disturbed and grow fatter and fatter. But this was only for one sea- 
son. I discovered that plants are as sensative almost as human 
beings. It won’t do to treat all alike,—if you do, some get angry 
and rebel. Some flowers, like the asters, and stocks, and pansies, are 
aristocratic, and want rich soil,—plenty to drink and plenty of sun- 
light,—others like the nasturtium and portulaca can’t stand luxury. 
They want a poor soil and thrive better the drier they get. But all 
flowers are alike in one respect. None of them cau stand weeds. 

There is no place in the Union where annual flowers do better than 
in Minnesota. It is true that there are many states whose seasons 
are longer, but in none does, nature do a better work in a short time 
than here. Annual flower seed grow quickly here, and flower quick- 
ly; and for the past three seasons my flowers have had their full peri- 
od of blossoms and have gone to seed before the frosts came. The 
rapidity of growth here fully compensates for whatever we may lack 
in length of season. 

I desire to dissent from the common view that hardy roses will not 
do well in Minnesota. They do better here than in Indiana or Illinois. 
It is true that our winters are somewhat severer; but it is the alter- 
nate freezing and thawing weather of early spring which injures the 
rose bushes and hollyhocks and other hardy plants, and not the 
steady cold weather of mid-winter,’ when they are protected by a 
mulch. Many a rose bush will pass unhurt through the severe weath- 
er we have been having since Christmas, and finally perish by being 
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uncovered too early in April. The open winters of Indiana and Ohio 
are not as good a protection to the rose bush as the heavy snows of 
our State, which come and stay until spring. In all the northern 
states mulching is necessary, and no more here than elsewhere. In 
mulching, however, care should be taken not to mulch too heavy, so 
as to exclude all air. Roses and hollyhocks and pansies and Chinese 
pinks (the dianthus) can easily be kept through the winter by a 
mulch; but the mulch should be loosely thrown on and a little air ad- 
mitted; and the mulch should not be removed too quickly in the 
spring. 

Rose bushes need pruning. I got my first lesson in this three years 
ago. On my lawn was a very handsome Jacquiminot which had 
weathered several winters and was immensely large, several of the 
branches being taller than my head. One spring evening the worthy 
President of this Society chanced to call. I pointed with pride to my 
bush. He shook his head. He simply took out an immense pocket 
knife and said nothing. But he slashed away at that rose bush, and 

‘the old shoots flew in all directions. That bush was a sorry sight 
when he got through with it. I felt bad, but smothered my grief. 
My grief, however, was soon turned to joy, as the new branches shot 
forward like arrows, and the multitude of blossoms in due time 
made it a marked object on the lawn. In this connection I might also 
add that many who raise flowers are too charry in cutting the blos- 
soms. The more flowers you cut and give away the more you have. 
One flower in going to seed will take the vitality out of a score of 
blossoms. Never let a seed pod form. It will rob you of many blos- 
“goms. The best seeds are so cheap and accessible that no amateur 
can afford to raise them. I know a rich lady who, in order to raise a 
few seeds for the coming season allowed her early blossoms to go to 
seed and seriously curtailed her entire crop of blossoms, when five cents 
would have purchased all she wanted for the next spring. She saved 
her nickel, but practically lost her whole crop of sweet pea blossoms 
for the season. 

It never pays for an amateur to raise seeds. The choicest seeds are 
now very cheap. The flowers should be picked as fast as they blos- 
som (excepting of course the geranium blossoms on the lawn). Not 
only is it true that the more we pick the more we have, but it is also 
true that in the hands of an amateur the seeds will gradually degen- 
erate. For this reason I always buy fresh seeds every year from a 
reliable house. The only exception to be made is in the case of the 
old-fashioned balsam, which has been improved so much in the last 
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few years as to be almost equal toarose. Most flower seeds lose 
much of their vitality in a season or two, but a baisam seed ought to 
be two or three years old to give the best results. 

But let us pass from general remarks to certain flowers. I will not 
pause to speak of geraniums, and heliotropes, and hot house plants, 
because we generally buy these plants of the florist; but first let us 
speak of some of the annuals, the old-fashioned garden flowers, which 
delighted our youth and were cultivated in the days gone by,—the 
aster, ten weeks stock or gilliflower, sweet pea, hollyhock, ‘‘ youth 
and old age ’’ as the Zinnia was once called, the ‘‘ladys slipper’’ or 
balsam, the pansy. etc. Within the past ten years all these have 
been greatly improved, and like most everything else specialists are at 
work each year improving the strain, and the same genius which has 
developed the dahlias and fuschia and gladiolus from what were once 
practically wild plants or weeds into the rich varieties which we now 
have, has also developed new beauty in these flowers. 


First of all flowers, both for its beauty aud constancy of bloom, I » 


would name the pansy. Fora few early blossoms it may be well to 
buy a dozen plants of the florist, but these from being ‘‘forced’’ at 
the green-house soon dwindle away. It is very easy to have fine large 
pansies through the entire summer season. As soon as the weather will 
permit, plant the seeds. They are slow to germinate, taking from ten 
to twenty days, but afterwards grow rapidly. When you transplant 
them into their permanent place do not be afraid of the sun,—-they 
do well in the sun providing the soil is very rich and they have plenty 
of moisture. Some say pansies want shade. This is not my experi- 
ence. They want a rich clayey soil anda great deal of moisture. 
But any rich soil will do, providing an abundance of moisture is fur- 
nished very early in the morning and after nightfall. The only bene- 
fit pansies derive from shade is from the moisture which shady loca- 
tions give, and by a little care, according to my experience, larger 
and finer pansies can be raised in the sun than in the shade. But in 
buying seed get only the very best, The new shades of red and ma- 
hogony and bronze, and the solid single colors are fast taking the 
place of the common kinds. Iudeed the pansy is the only flower 
which seems to transgress the rule that there is no family of plants 
in which blue, yellow and red in varieties of the same species, are 
found. 

Next among annuals in point of beauty to the pansy, in my judg- 
ment, is the aster. It is a royal flower; many of its varieties, as for 
instance the Victoria and Truffaults peony flowered are unsurpassed. 
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this too must have a rich soil and plenty of moisture. Then comes 
the ten weeks stock or ‘‘gilliflower,’’ and scabiosus or ‘‘ mourning 
-bride,’”’ and also the gailardia, of brilliant hues, also requiring a rich 
soil and moisture. And right here, speaking of plants which require 
moisture, let us remark that many do not know how to water plants. 
They sprinkle them. Now this is wrong. Sprinkling as it is gen- 
generally done with a hose or sprinkler, generally wets only the sur- 
face of the ground, which causes the plants to send out many little 
surface roots, which are soon burned or dried up by the sun. When 
you water most plants the soil should be thoroughly drenched or satu- 
rated. One good drenching of the soil in which the water thoroughly 
saturates the ground, is worth half a dozen ordinary sprinklings. 

There is no more fragrant flower in the garden than the sweet pea; 
and no bunch of flowers gives more beauty than an immense 
mass of sweet peas, whether it be on the sideboard as a bouquet or 
worn as a corsage flower. Many fail in raising sweet peas, and yet 
they are easily grown in great abundance. First of all they should be 
sown just as soon as the frost is out of the ground,—as soon as the 
soil can be worked. Don’t wait for pleasant weather or be afraid of 
frosts, but put them in as soon as thesoil can be worked. The richer 
the soil the better. The rule as given in the books is to plant them 
four inches deep, but experience has demonstrated a better way, as 
they often rot or fail to come up when under four inches of heavy 
spring soil. 

They should be planted in double rows, the rows being about six 
inches apart, and the peas about an inch apart in each row. If they 
are at the outset planted four inches deep many will not come up, so 
I believe a better way is to dig a trench or hollow space about five 
inches deep, and then sow the peas and cover to the depth of an inch 
or so. Then as the peas grow gradually “ hoe in”’ from time to time, 
until the hollow or trench has become even with the soil. In this 
way the roots which form from the germination of the pea will be four 
or five inches below the surface. As soon as the peas are up two or 
three inches, put up your frames for them torun upon. Their fu- 
ture success depends upon their being furnished with an early sup- 
port. 

Hollyhocks are again coming into fashion. Many of the double 
ones are equal to dahlias. When once in a garden they will seed 
themselves, and a clump of them gives a rustic beauty to any garden 
or lawn. 


But I find my time is passing, and I have not yet alluded to that 
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grandest and richest of all summer flowering bulbs,—the gladiolus. 
There is nothing in the garden which requires less care than gladioli. 
They are raised easier than potatoes, and nothing will attract the eye of 
the passer-by so quickly. When the bulbs are once in the ground 
you have nothing to do but keep the weeds out and -cut the flowers 
when they come. It is true that the bulbs are somewhat expensive 
at the outset, but they multiply rapidly, and if a person will save the 
the little bulblets which form at the base of the large bulb each year, 
and plant them in separate drills, he will soon have a great abund-— 
ance. I procured about a hundred bulbs of the named varieties three 

years ago, and I now have in my cellar about three bushels of bulbs 

for this spring’s planting. If a person does not want to go to expense 

of buying bulbs let him buy a package of seeds, and many of them 

will blossom the second year, and from that time onward if he saves 

the bulbs and bulblets he will have plenty. . 

But I fear I am trespassing too much upon your patience, and with 
a brief statement of how I handle cut worms I will close. Of course 
if a person goes into the garden in the early morning and sees a plant 
has been cut by the worm at night he can usually find the worm 
within an inch or so of the plant and destroy it. This is asafe and 
sure way. But a couple of seasons ago I chanced to leave a small pile 
of grass which had been cut by the lawn mower in the garden. The 
next morning in removing it I found several cut worms under it. 
Whether attracted by the oder of the fresh grass, or not, I will not 
undertake to say, but they were there, and so now I regularly set this 
trap for them each spring and generally get a quantity each morning. 
Somehow the freshly cut grass draws them together. 

I thank you for your kind attention to this hastily prepared paper, 
and in closing I submit whether there is any diversion more produc; | 
tive of health or cultivating to the taste, or where a person can get 
nearer to nature than by cultivating those flowers which God gives to 
all as a common blessing? Here nature smiles equally upon the hum- 
ble and the wealthy, and a litle industry is rewarded with gifts which — 


decorate any home. 
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THE CLAIMS OF ENTOMOLOGY AS A DISTINCT SUBJECT 
TAGE OS nU,L Ye 


By Prof. O. W. Oestlund, Minneapolis. 


The number of different kinds of insects now in existence is great, 
we would almost say innumerable. '‘l'heir relation to man are mani- 
fold, and often of greatest importance.’ If all insects should at once 
become destroyed and the work that they now perform left undone, 
we know that the earth would soon become uninhabitable, at least to 
man and higher animals. Insects do not exist only as a matter of 
chance, or perchance to torment us if we become too wicked, or to 
blast our hopes by destroying the results of our work, as we would 
often like to believe, Their existence has a deeper significance than 
this. .These small creatures, to which I would now call your atten- 
tion for a few moments, found everywhere where man has yet put his 
steps, even to the ice-bound shores of the northern seas, seem to em- 
_ body the very principles of vitality, activity and destruction. 


VALUE OF INSECTS. 


One of the most important and far-reaching results of their work 
is probably as scavengers. As soon as an animal falls dead to the 
ground, or any other animal matter becomes exposed, these little ani- 
mated beings, which are ever on the alert, are at once ready to bounce 
upon it, tear it to pieces, bury it under ground, devour it, and soon 
again to change it to living animal matter. The great naturalist 
Linneus used to say that a pair of blow-flies are able to devour an ox 
as soon as a lion. If you have olserved these flies hover around a 
carcass, depositing their innumerable eggs, which will soon turn the 
object into a living mass of maggots, you will not only see the force of 
the assertion, but become greatly amazed at the rapidity with which 
nature is able to do away with a putrifying object that would only 
give off poison and death to every living object in the vicinity; and in 
place millions of flies are produced, which in turn are ready to per- 
form the same duty as they may be called upon. Not only are the 
softer parts of the carcass that would first putrify immediately taken 
in charge by certain species, but even the hide, the hoofs and firmer 
portions of the body are all in turn attacked by other species, and 
soon nothing will be left but the dry mineral portion of the skeleton, 
which is now turned over to the sun and air to further disorganize at 
leisure, but now without any evil effect upon living beings. Not only 
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on land do insects perform this important work, but also in water. It 
is insects, together with other important classes of animals, that keep 
the water of our lakes and ponds clear and in motion, which other- 
wise would soon become stagnant and foul from accumulating filth 
and vegetable matter, and make it utterly worthless to man besides 
filling the air with foul gases. 

The relation of insects to vegetation is a most important and inti- 
mate one. Through the admirable works of Mr. Darwin we are all 
more or less familiar with the important part that insects play in 
cross-fertilization of plants, and thus in promoting a vigorous and 
healthy growth. They are also of importance to vegetation by pre- 
paring and distributing fertilizing material by hastening on decay. 
You have probably all noticed how soon a dead tree will become rid- 
dled through and through with the galleries of insects or their larve, 
and the loosened bark falling to the ground, soon all will crumble 
down to dust under the industrious bands of the small workers; and in a 
few years will the giant of the forest be distributed to serve for a new 
and more vigorous growth, which may now occupy the very same 
spot that would else be filled with only the useless and unsightly re- 
mains probably for a century or more in the slow decay in air unaided 
by insects. But while thus a large class of insects are occupied in 
promoting a healthy vegetation by aiding cross-fertilization or by 
hastening on decay of dead matter and distributing the same as fer- 
tilizers, others and a most important class is occupied in checking a 
too rapid growth or increase of vegetation. At first sight this would 
appear to be a paradox, and only to prove that insects are useless and 
a plague toman But if we have been lead to understand the balance 
of nature as a jaw, and one that is as beautiful as it is comprehensive, 
we will know that the one class is as important and necessary for the 
welfare of man as the other. There is a tendency of living ubjects to 
increase enormously and to occupy space to the exclusion of all others. 
Thus if a single species of plant would be allowed/to increase without 
reserve it would soon come to fill all available space to the exclusion 
of all other plants of similar habit. An example of this law is fur- 
nished to every one of you in the tendency of weeds to overrun your 
grounds, which as native species are much hardier than those we cul- 
tivate, which can only thrive under the fostering care of man. To 
keep this tendency within proper bounds nature has provided more 
than one remedy, but one of the most important ones is undoubtedly 
insects. Hach species of plant has therefore got its corresponding 
species of insects that are ever ready to keep it within proper bounds. 
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It has been calculated that on an average there are at least five spe- 
cies of insects that prove to be more or less injurious to each species 
of plant. The actual number will probably be somewhat larger, as. 
the number of newly discovered insects has increased unexpectedly 
during the latter half of the present century. As soon as a plant. 
therefore will increase under some favorable circumstances so as to 
exceed the proper bounds, these insects that prey upon it wil] also be 
favored by such an increase of food-plants, and will soon appear in 
a proportionately large number and check this undue increase of the 
plant. | 

While thus a large class of insects are occupied as scavengers on land 
and in water, and astill greater number to produce a healthy and lux- 
uriant growth of vegetation, or to check an undue increase; not a small 
class are occupied in keeping the increase of these insects themselves 
within proper bounds, by preying upon them. A large class are directly 
carnivorous, the tigers and lions among insects, by preying upon every 
insect that comes in their way; another and more important class to 
man are parasites on other insects, their larve or eggs which they de- 
stroy. Thus the balance of nature is ever kept up, and this law is 
most beautifully exemplified in the case of insects. 


GOOD AND BAD INSECTS. 


Insects are moreover of importance as an article of commerce. Not 
only does the honey bee supply us with a delicious and healthy food, 
the cochineal insect with a magnificent coloring matter, but many 
other important produets come directly or indirectly from insects, as 
shalac and silk the value of which amounts to millions annually. In- 
sects come in more or less relation to man in almost every branch of 
industry with which we are acquainted. 

That relation in which they attract the greatest attention is 
undoubtedly as injurious to our crops, and as this involves a loss of 
millions upon millions annually to our country, and to the individual 
often the greater part of his profit for the year, if not more, it is a 
question well worth our attention. This is applied entomology, and 
if time would allow it would be a profitable thing to stop just here and 
try to make it clear to all of us in what this relation consists, and to 
what extent the evil might be reduced. This is an evil, if we so 
must eall it, which can never be altogether done away with, and 
which would not even be desirable under the present condition of 
things; but it can be reduced to a minimum, and this applied to a sin- 
gle crop of our State—the wheat crop—would make a difference of 
several millions annually in our favor. 
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These are a few of the subjects that present themselves to the stu- 
dent of entomology without® going into details or into the realm of 
pure science. Entomology as a distinct subject of study, asa science, 
is what I will especially call your attention to this evening. 


SCIENCE OF ENTOMOLOGY. 


Not many centuries ago it was considered to be below the dignity 
of man to occupy himself with such trifling things as insects, and if 
anyone in spite of this dared to pursue the study his soundness of mind 
was liable to be questioned. Since that time we have learned to be- 
come a little more liberal. The general opinion is no longer openly 
against the subject, and we are all willing to concede its importance. 
But this is as far as we have advanced, and back of this there is yet 
a general indifference. It is still in the hands of a few. 

But the work is ever advancing, and the time is dawning when this 
study will no longer be in the hands of a few, but the property of the 
people; and when we will have not only learned to know and concede 
the importance of the subject, but will have learned to feel its im- 
portance and give it that aid and sympathy which it requires to reach 
its full growth. Then, and only then, can we receive the full benefit 
that is to be derived from it as a science. 

How is this indifference to be removed, and how are our people to 
be made to feel the importance of the subject? To this I would say 
there is but one sure and proper way, and that is to educate our peo- 
ple up to it. This is the way in which we have acquired all the knowl- 
edge that we do possess, and must acquire what still remains to be 
added. 

The sciences take their birth, no man knows where, somewhere in 
the depth of the human soul. Their growth is commonly slow, they 
develop in the hands of the few, and often in the most humble and 
insignificant habitations. For years man is ignorant even of their 
existence, but as time rolls on the time will come when they can no 
longer be concealed, and we begin to comprehend that a new star has. 
made its appearance on the firmament of human knowledge. Its 
lights may at first be faint and indistinct, but as it comes nearer it 
grows brighter, and as it is the pride of our nation to add another 
star to its banner on the admission of a new state, so will also this 
star be put down on the chart and admitted into the temples of hu- 
man knowledge, from where it will cast its light over the people of 
the land. 

Now entomology is such a science. I[t is commonly not recognized 
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as such at our universities and colleges, but is treated only as a small 
part of general zoology. There are very few of our. institutes where 
entomology has yet been recognized as a distinct subject of study, or 
where even the first principles of the subject are taught. I am confi- 


dent that I do not claim too much when I say that entomology is a 


subject as distinct as any other of the natural sciences. It has alight 
of itsown. It isa field that will never be recognized nor properly 
cultivated as long as it is only a part of general zoology. Let, there- 
fore, our higher institutes of learning first recognize entomology as a 
distinct subject of study. It is their privilege and duty to doso. Let 
it receive its place along side with the other natural sciences, and its 
care put in the hands of a proper and qualified person. The time 
will then soon come when it will no longer be in the hands of a few, 
but as it will gradually widen out under the fostering care of such in- 
stitutes, it will soon come to include not only our colleges and acade- 
mies, but in due time also our common schools. When thus the first 
principles of entomology will be taught in our schools and as much at- 
tention given to this as to kindred subjects, will this great indiffer- 
ence under which we now labor gradually die out, and our people will 
have learned not only to know but to feel the importance of ento- 
mology. 

This has been the case with botany. As a science it has developed 
far in advance of entomology, and has now for years been recognized 
at all our institutes of learning, and been in the hands of qualified 
persons. The interest for the study has continually been on the in- 
crease, until at present it includes not only our colleges, but also a 
good part of our common school system, and we have such a delight- 
ful book as Gray’s first lessons in botany to put in the hands of the 
children, which has already begun to be loved so much by the children 
of our country. What the benefit of this study has been and will be 
to our people it is not for me here to state. It will be enough to say 
that entomology will not stand back of botany in this respect. 


ENTOMOLOGY AND HORTICULTURE. 


 IfI do not misjudge, I think that you as a horticultural society are 

under somewhat the same condition of things. What is the greatest 
difficulty that you have had to contend with as such a society to reach 
the high aim you have before you, and for which you have worked with 
so much success and energy? Isit not that the general opinion has 
been against you, and that there is yet too much of indifference 
among our people on the subject ? 
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We are aware that not many years ago the general opinion was 
that no fruit at all could be grown with success in Minnesota, and he 
who dared to differ from this was laughed at and considered to be 
very short-sighted. Since that time your Society has come to the 
front, and it has been proven repeatedly that fruit can be grown, and 
that with profit in our State. But still the general feeling is too 
much of indifference on the subject, and the industry remains in the 
hands of afew. It is not until you have removed this indifference 
and our people have been educated up to recognize and to feel the im- 
portance of horticulture that we will derive the full benefit that is to 
be derived from it. 

I might put before you some of the benefits that are to be de- 
rived from the study of entomology, as they are many, practical and 
important. But I shall stop right here and only ask that you will 
continue to recognize entomology as an important subject for your 
Society, and give it that attention and sympathy that it at present 
needs. The time should soon come when entomology will be recog- 
nized not only at our State University, and especially at our College — 
of Agriculture, but also by all the other colleges and schools of the 
State. There is also room for the State, as such, to recognize the 
practical importance of entomology, by the appointment of a State 
entomologist as many of the states have already done, besides the 
work which is now being done by the geological and natural history 
survey of the State, which is distinct. 

Entomology has been slow to develop, but at last it Haat come to the 
front and stands before us to-day asa science that stands back of 
none of its associates in extent, in completeness, in beauty, in im- 
portance, and in the benefits that are to be derived from its study by 
man in almost every department of life. 


Mr. Harris, from the Committee on Entomology, presented the fol- 
lowing: 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON ENTOMOLOGY. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Minnesota State Horticultural 
Society : 
You cannot reasonably expect a very elaborate report from me, be- 
cause [ am not a scientist or even greatly learned in the science of en- 
tomology. But like yourselves [ have been frequently victimized by 
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injurious insect pests and have observed them enough so that I can 
distinguish some of them when [ see them. ‘ 

My observations have been mostly confined to Southeastern Minne- 
gota. Iam very glad to be able to report that within the limits of my 
observation but very little injury was done our fruit by the larve of 
the codling moth. Our apples were fair and very free from worms. 
I think this a hopeful sign that some parasite has appeared to prey 
upon the insect, or that some new bird may have adopted the pupa 
chrysalides or the perfect insect as an article of food. This condition 
of things was very unexpected, as usually in years of short crop they 
generally utilize the whole of it for the purpose of propagating their 
species. 

I have also noticed that upon my place the curculio or apple gouger 
‘ were not nearly as great as in the three or four years preceding. That 
might be owing to the presence of greater numbers of birds than usual 
early in the season, or to the fact that my wife has for two or three 
years indulged in the expensive luxury of raising turkeys. 

Neither have I observed the tent caterpillar to be as numerous as 
during the preceding year, when almost every variety of tree and shrub 
was badly infested with it, and young forest trees seriously damaged 
from being defoliated by it. 

The grapevine flea beetle was not nearly as injurious as common. 
- Early in May, or about the time our apple trees were in blossom, I 
noticed what I suppose to be the leaf-roller or leaf crumpler in great 
abundance, both upon the bearing and upon the small trees. These 
caterpillars were of a pale greenish color and at first appeared to curl 
up and fasten together the small leaves as soon as formed and feed 
within them; and in this way they appeared to do considerable dam- 
age to the smaller trees and root grafts. They did not appear to last 
more than three or four weeks, but in that time they kept the trees 
nearly defoliated and ina bad condition to make a strong growth dur- 
ing the dry season that followed. I could not discover that birds mo- 
Jested them, as they were just as numerous upon trees where they had 
built their nests. At the time, I had not leisure for studying them up 
or trying any experiments as remedies. At about the same time, or a 
few days later, the canker worm made its appearance in much greater 
numbers than we have ever before known them These could be 
easily distinguished from the others, as at first they eat small, round 
holes through the leaves, and towards the last eat nearly all the pulpy 
portions of the leaves away. They were what we usually term a span 
worm or loper, and, when full grown, where about an inch long, of a 
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blackish or brown color on the back, with a yellowish stripe on each 
side. They not only infested the apple trees, but also the plum and 
some kinds of shrubbery. Scarcely any of the maybeetle — the larve 
of which is the white grub, so injurious to the strawberry beds and 
grass plats — were seen flying this year; but the two-year old larve, 
that is now in the ground, were rather more destructive than the aver- 
age of seasons. 

I found an insect of Plantbury family upon the young twigs of the 
plum; they were apparently feeding upon the juices of the twigs, 
and wherever one was found the leaves and end of the twig above had 
turned black and appeared asif blighted. I have sometimes seen a 
nearly allied specie upon the blighting twigs of the apple. 

Aphides, or plant lice, were very plentiful and in many cases injur- 
ious. I had a half acre of Lima beans that were nearly ruined by them. 
They were so numerous that no fruit set, or did the plants make any 
perceptible growth for about three weeks. The points of the vines 
and the blossoms were thickly covered with them. I purchased a 
pound of Dalmation powder and gun, and commenced applying it as 
an experiment. [soon noticed a variety of the lady bug upon every 
plant, so after going over about forty hills [ concluded that to save 
the beans at the risk of destroying the lives of so many friendly in- 
sects might prove to be an unfortunate speculation. The result 
proved to be a war of races in which the bug came out ahead. Ina 
short time the aphides disappeared and the bean commenced thriving, 
although so late that they did not mature their fruit. 

Before closing this report I wish to allude to two insects that are 
doing an immense amount of damage out in our prairie counties, the 

cottonwood tree beetle and the willow worm. ‘These insects are in- 

_ ereasing so rapidly and committing such depredations that it is only 
a matter of a very short time before these valuable pioneer trees can 
no Jonger be grown unless some remedy is found for them. I would 
suggest that our agricultural department of the State University en- 
ter upon an investigation of these destructive pests, and try and aid 
our prairie farmers to head them off. This is a line of work that calls 
for immediate attention. 


DISCUSSION, 


Mr. Gibbs. Knowing as I do that what is said at these meetings is 
for the benefit of the large number of people that read the reports, 
and as 1 am glad to see the annual increase in the number of such 
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readers, and considering the vast importance of this subject of ento- 
mology, i» the interest of agriculture and horticulture, it seems to me 
Mr. President, we can afford to take a little time to place some ad- 
ditional matters upon the record. 

And first, in answer to the question of Prof. Oestlund of how to ex- 
cite a deeper and wider interest in this State on the subject of ento- 
mology, that it may be recognized as proper to be made a study in our 
public schools. The first answer I would make is this, let the specialists 
‘in this science carry on their studies, hand in hand with other inves- 
tigations. As they proceed in the study of insects let them give the 
public information as to those that are friends to the farmer and hor- 
ticulturist as well as to his enemies, the means for the destruction of 
injurious insects,giving warning of approaching foes when discovered. 

I have no doubt in my own mind that entomologists could have 
greatly lessened the ravages of the chintz bug; but what chance was 
there for them todo it? They could get no audience in the State if 
they spoke upon the suuject; farmers did not realize its importance or 
pay any attention toit. But why cannot entomology, ornithology 
and ‘forestry be considered together with reference to these subjects? 
Let them do all they can to educate the people to the value and use- 
fulness of birds, and warn farmers of the ruinous practice that pre- 
vails of encouraging the shotgun all over these prairies, thus destroy- 
ing the few friends of man that are placed here to keep these insect 
enemies in check. 

A simple illustration will make the matter clear to any reader. In 
my own neighborhood in Ramsey county, Dakota, there is a very nice 
man, a friend of mine, who has a family of boys nearly all grown to 
manhood, and from the father down everyone of them has a shotgun, 
and their house is full of ducks; and every moment of leisure time 
they get they are out over those prairies shooting everything that 
wears feathers. (Laughter.] I don’t believe a plover would dare to 
venture within two miles of that house; and that farmer was the one 
to complain most of the damage done by insects. 

It is admitted I believe there are some four hundred millions of dol- 
lars worth of property destroyed annually in the United States by in- 
sects. At the same time I do not believe there is a single destructive 
insect whose ravages could not be prevented or at least greatly 
lessened by a simple observance of the laws of nature in regard to 
them. 

Insects are rapidly increasing in numbers. We must look to these 
professors of entomology, to these scholars who are familiar with or- 
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nithology and to these experts in forestry for instruction in these 


matters, to lead on bravely in the work of education in these matters 


Agriculture will soon become impossible unless the importance of en- 
tomology is recognized and the people are educated upon these mat- 
ters. As said by the professor the knowledge of this subject is not 
carried beyond the few specialists who now take it in charge. 

I believe the terrible devastation of crops in Minnesota from chintz 
bugs has been due simply to the encouragement of the shotgun on the 
prairies. I have sometimes wished I had the power of the emperor of 
Russia, that I could banish every shotgun in the land. 

Mr. Pearce. Mr. President, I agree with friend Gibbs. I will go 
still further; I believe our legislature are enacting laws that are work- 
ing destruction to the State in permitting the killing of our prairie 
chickens. If they were suffered to live, I doubt if we would have suf- 
fered seriously from the chintz bugs. 

There is a bounty on the pocket gopher, one of the best friends we 
have. If I had ten thousand on my place, I wouldn’t kill them. 
[Laughter.] You may say they eat grain. Very little; they eat bugs 
and all kinds of insects. I have worked among striped gophers where 
there were thousands of them. A little corn sprinkled around the 
field will prevent their taking up the growing crop. I have seen them 
fight over the pile of corn placed out for them toeat. Witha peck of 
wheat you can protect twenty acres of corn. Protect these little ani- 
mals; encourage them; they are the best friends we have. I never 
kill one of them, not even a skunk. If we would stop killing these 
little animals, we would hear less talk of the destruction of our crops. 

Mr. Harris. I am glad Mr. Pearce corrected himself by saying he 
was a friend to the striped gopher, although the pocket gopher was 
put here for a purpose and has given us a soil that beats the world. 
I have been condemned for considering the pocket gopher more bene- 
ficial than injurious, but I stlll think there is no animal more useful, 
unless it is the common skunk. It is useful in destroying the larve of 
the maybeetle. I think so much of it, I have two specimens mounted 
and placed where I can see them. 

There is one bird I thinka good deal of, known as the crossbeak. 
It is really fascinating to sit down and watch it bring the beetles to its 
nest to feed its young. Last summer I was afraid I would lose my 
patch of potatoes, but I soon noticed the birds were taking the bugs, 
and I only lost a few hillsin the whole patch. I have not used Paris 
green for fear of destroying as many of our friends as of our foes. I 


believe if we understood entomology more thoroughly it would be of. 
19 
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great advantage. I discovered two or three years ago, when our apple 
trees were infested with aphis, that the lady bugs destroyed them and 
protected the trees. There is nothing more interesting to children 
than ‘‘ bugology’’ when they once get started in it, and I hope the ris- 
ing generation will be taught in the science. 

Mr. Wilcox. I would like to inquire if the curculio ever prevails on 
wild plums? 

Mr. Harris. I have seen them, but if the plums are thrifty the sap 
seems to drown a large portion of them and the plum comes to matu- 
rity. 

Mr. Wilcox. I notice a good deal of apprehension exists among 
farmers with regard to chintz bugs. Ido not apprehend much injury 
will result from their ravages another season. They are not apt to de- 
velop except in dry seasons, and it-is stated that three dry seasons in 
succession is very rare. 

Mr. Harris. Chintz bugs are found in large numbers where rub- 
bish is allowed to accumulate; they deposit their eggs, and if the sea- 
son is dry they are ready to continue their work. If our birds were 
spared, we would not have so much loss from insects. 

Mr. Gibbs. I referred a while ago to the necessity of forestry. I 
do not think there is an instance known where grasshoppers have 
crossed over any large body of timber in their migrations. If the gov- 
ernment had retained these lands in their own hands till they were re- 
forested, that work could have been accomplished at less expense than 
the amount of damage done by grasshoppers in their invasions. 

President Elliot. I think you are in error in that. We had large 
quantities of them that came over the timber; they were here but two 
or three times, but the air was full of them. 

Mr. Gibbs. They did not get far trom the timber, did they? 

President Elliot. They extended over a good deal of territory. 

Mr. Gibbs. Prof. Riley in his investigations arrived at the con- 
clusion that grasshoppers were limited in their travels east by the con- 
dition of the air. He indicated boundaries beyond which they would 
not be likely to pass, and the grasshoppers disappeared substantially 
on the line that he indicated. It may be stated that a large body of 
timber so affects the moisture of the air that it. appears to be quite an 
effectual barrier to their extension. 

Mr. Gould thought timber had a marked effect in preventing raids 
of grasshoppers. They did very little damage, except in few instances, 
this side of the timber known as the Big Woods. He was here at the 
time of their visitation in 1857; they came in August of that year, de- 
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posited their eggs and reappeared the following season. They did lit- 
tle damage and soon disappeared At the time of their last visitation 
they remained a period of five or six years and caused an almost total 
destruction of crops. In Kandiyohi county, where crops were almost 
totally destroyed, there was little timber, while in this vicinity there 
was very little loss. This indicated that timber proved an effectual 
barrier to their eastward march. 


The last on the program for the evening was a paper by Prof. Pen- 
dergast. 


EXPERIENCE IN ORCHARDING IN MINNESOTA. | 
By Prof Wow. Pendergast, Hutchinson. 


In the spring of 1856 I had one hundred two-year old apple trees of 
the standard sorts,—Greenings, Northern Spys, Baldwins, etc.,—sent 
me from Dimond’s nursery in Stratham, N. H. They were planted 
in a poplar clearing in front of my house in Hutchinson. On ae- 
count of lack of suitable ground they were set only two feet apart. 
Nearly all lived and made a satisfactory growth the first season. The 
winter following was one of the most severe ever known in Minneso- 
ta, but the snow was deep and that protected and saved the lower 
half of the trees. Every twig that projected above the snow line was 
killed, and some were dead tothe ground. In the spring the dead 
wood was all cut away and the trees were left to grow as nature 
willed. The next winter there was not much snow, but the trees had 
grown bushy causing a small drift around them, and the result was 
about the same as the year before. Some of them lived along at this 
** poor dying rate ’’ till the Sioux Indians in 1862 burned the house, and 
the whole place went back to primeval desolation. Thus ended my 
first and only attempt at fruit raising in the Territory of Minnesota. 

In 1866, having satisfied myself that Transcendents and Hyslops 
had certainly been grown in this State, I bought one hundred year- 
lings and one dozen three-year olds of each kind, together with a few 
Duchess and Siberian crabs of an agent from Anoka by the name of 
VanValkenberg. With the exception of the Duchess all thrived well. 
In three years the larger ones commenced bearing, the Transcen- 
dents and crabs yielding astonishing crops till 1878, when the 
Hyslops and Red Siberians began to die. From the first they had 
not shown as much vigor as the Transcendents, which up to this time 
appeared to be iron-clad. It was not long, however, before they too 
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_ showed signs of discouragement, and an inclination to give up the 


struggle for existence. Hach returning spring showed fewer living 
trees, and those in worse condition. There are now perhaps a dozen 


,. of them ‘‘cumbering the ground,” but their days of usefulness are 


past. They blossom well but the apples are like angel’s visits. A 
word about the Yellow Siberian. They have always been at home, 
have made a vigorous growth every year and are now between thirty 
and forty feet in height with trunk two and one-half feet in circum- 
ference. These trees were set in a rich black loam ten to twelve inches 
deep, underlaid with coarse gravel, and then sand to an unknown 
depth. 

For the first few years my orchard promised so well that I was 
tempted to venture toofar. In 1873 I exchanged eighty acres of land 
in Sherburne county with Shearman, a nursery man of Rockford, IIl., 
for apple trees. -This gave me 32,000 root grafts and 1,000 two-year- 
olds of most of the kinds recommended for trial by the Minnesota Hor- 
ticultural Society. Nearly all of these I planted myself, nursing and 
caring for them till most of them died a natural death. The kinds 
were Transcendent, Hyslop, Duchess, Red and White Astrachan, Te- 
tofsky, Fameuse and others. Of these probably 500 Transcendents and 
half a dozen Hyslops are alive to-day, most of the Transcendents in 
fair condition. Three or four Duchess trees, planted on the north side 
of the house and within three feet of it, look bright and sound from 
the ground to the topmost branches, but they do not bear a peck of 
apples a year. Probably they are in too cool and shady a place. So 
it seems that the conditions essential to healthy growth are decidedly 
unfavorable to fruit-bearing. 

Out of several hundred seedlings which [ have raised, all are now 
dead but three. These are about fifteen years old and apparently as 
hardy as the Siberians. Transcendents, Hyslops, Karly Strawberries, 
Orions, Hebrons, and all the so-called iron-clads have been winter- 
killed around them, but these are all as sound as oaks. One is a seed- 
ling of the Duchess and the other two sprung from the original stock 
when the root grafts died. Hardiness however is their only good qual- 
ity. The fruit, though considerably larger than the Siberian, is 
scarcely better than that of the Hyslop, and that is placing it low 
enough. The fact that by years of experimenting we can make some 
improvement in quality and still retain the absolute hardiness of the 
erab is encouraging. Others have done very much better than I have, 
and the end is not yet. Hyery year will add its quota, and in the 
‘‘oo0d time coming ”’ some one will give us an apple as good as the 
Wealthy and as hardy as the Yellow Siberian. 
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SMALL FRUITS. 


Red Dutch currants are a success wherever I have set them, and yield 
bountifully whenever the season is not toodry. Other kinds have not 
proved so satisfactory, though the fruit is larger. ; 

Gooseberries—A merican Cluster and Houghton’s seedling yield enor 
mously about two seasons out of three. The currant worms trouble 
them however much more than they do currants. 

Raspberries and strawberries demand a moister soil than they find 
in my garden. Outside of the level tract with the gravel subsoil above 
described, with a little winter protection, they give fairly satisfactory 
results. A 

Grapes have proved a failure on the gravelly land, but do well in the 
woods and on thesouth side of lakes. I have about two hundred vines 
on my farm where the subsoil is clay. These are just beginning to 
bear and the promise for the future is most flattering. 

On motion the meeting adjourned till Friday morning. 


MORNING SESSION. 
FourtH Day, Fripay, Jan. 20, 1888. 
The meeting was called to order at 9 o’clock by President Elliot. 
PRIZE ESSAYS. 


Mr. Pearce, from the Committee on Prize Essays on Grape Grow- 
ing in Minnesota, presented the following: 


Your committee on the best essay on Grape Growing report that 
there is one essay competing for the prize, by R. A. Latham, of Excel- 
sior, aged nineteen years, and who is entitled to the prize. 

M. PEARCE, 


E H. 8. Dartt, {committe 
J. M. UNDERWOOD. 
GRAPE CROWING IN MINNESOTA. 
By Rk. A. Latham, Excelsior, Minn. 
LOCATION. 


In the selection of a location for a vineyard a place should be 
chosen in a neighborhood where vine growing is already known to be 
asuccess. The place selected should be if possible a south or east 
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slope. High ground on the south shore of a lake or on the banks of 
a river, to prevent,the late frosts of spring and the early frosts of fall, 
is preferable. Almost any slope will answer though to plant vines on 
if it is well sheltered. If there is not a natural shelter near the place 
selected one should be provided. 


SOIL. 


Any soil that will raise good corn or potatos will do for a vineyard, 
but preference should be given to that which is not too sandy and is 
underlaid with yellow clay containing fine lime stones in abundance. 
In such a soil vines will be healthier and less liable to winter-kill. 


LAYING OUT. 


In laying out the ground the rows should be about eight feet apart 
running horrizontally around the slope so as to prevent the hill from 
washing. Forconvenience sake it is better to leave alleys 11 feet 
wide running up and down the hill about every 150 or 200 feet apart, 
making it easier to tend the grapes, as will be explained farther on. 
The vines should be planted from six to eight feet apart in the rows, 
depending upon the strength of the variety. 


VARIETIES, 


The varieties that are planted in the largest amount are the Dela- 
ware and Concord; but Moore’s Early, which is a large dark purple 


grape, and ripens early, and the Pocklington, a large white grape with 


a very fine flavor, and a number of other varieties are growing in 
favor. 


PLANTING. 


In planting, the holes should be dug slanting and from ten to 
twelve inches in depth and the width of a spade. It is best not 
to dig very many holes in advance of the planting as they will dry out. 
The earth in the holes should be well pulverized. 

While planting is going on the vines should be kept where they will 
not dry out. Young vines one or two years old that have been raised 
from cuttings in a nursery should be used in planting a vineyard. 

The roots should be trimmed back before planting so that when 
they are put in the holes they may have their natural position, and it 
would be better if the hole is deep enough and slants sufficiently to 
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bury a part of the top also. y 
Good rich dirt should be put » 
next the roots and pressed firmly = \ =e = 
around them with the foot. The &y = =a 
vines should all slant in the same SS ZL =e 
direction so they can all be = = 
trained on the trellisin thesame ‘22 === 

way. The accompanying cut Fie. 1. 

(Fig. 1) shows the shape of the hole and the vine therein ready for 
covering with soil. 


FIRST YEAR, 


There is not much to be done the first year excent cultivate} and 
keep the weeds out of the vineyard. A crop of some kind can be 
planted amoug the vines, such as corn or potatos that can be culti- 
vated. In the fall select the best cane and prune it back to about six 
inches in length, and cut all other growth away entirely. This cane 
should then be bent down and covered with dirt three or four inches 
deep and then with straw two or three inches. Finally plow three or 
four inches deep throwing the furrow toward the vines. No fruit 
should be allowed on the vines this year. 


SECOND YEAR. ~ 


The vines should be uncovered about the first of May; but if the 
weather is warm before that time, they should be examined, and if the 
buds show signs of starting, they should be taken up at once. After 
the vines are taken up the earth should be removed three or four inches 
deep from around the base of the vine, and all the roots that are near 
the surface should be cut away. 

This root pruning should be repeated every other year The ground 
should be plowed again, throwing the dirt away from the vines. After 
this stakes six feet long should be set at each vine to train the young 
shoot to. All the new shoots should be pinched offexcept the strongest, 
and that should be allowed to grow till late in July, when it should be 
stopped by pinching off the end. 

The laterals (that is, the shoot that grows from the base of each 
leaf) should be pinched off, leaving only one leaf; and when another 
lateral grows from the base of this leaf, it should be pinched off in the 
same way; and so on throughout the gruwing season. 
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Fig. 2 shows the process of pinching or trimming the laterals. 
Unless extra nice bunches are wanted, the second pinching will gen- 
erally be sufficient. The ground should be cultivated thorougly dur- 
ing the summer. In the fall the vines should be pruned back, leav- 
ing about two-thirds of its length, and prune off all the laterals. A 
bunch or two of fruit may be ripened this year without harm. 


THIRD YEAR. 


In the spring of the third year the vineyard should be trellised. 
This can be done best before the vines are uncovered. The posts 
should be seven feet long, so that when they are set in the ground 
they will be five feet above and two feet under ground. They should 
be driven in twelve or sixteen feet apart. Four wires are required for 
a first-class trellis. The lowest wire should be placed eighteen inches 
from the ground and the others fourteen inches apart. The size of 
wire to use is No. 12 galvanized. The wire should be fastened to the 
posts with staples, leaving room for it to play, so that it can be tight- 
ened in thespring. After the trellis is finished the vines may be taken 
up and tied to the lower wire, all being trained in the same direction. 
The string used by many for this purpose is bag twine; it comes in 
packages of about ten pounds. Care should be taken not to tie the 
vines so tightly to the wire as to stop the free circulation of the sap 
and thus impair the growth. The vineyard should then be plowed, 
throwing the dirt from the vines, and spaded under the wires three or 
four inches deep with a pronged spade. When the shoots have grown 
from four to six inches, so that the difference in their vigor of growth 
can be seen, then thin them out, saving the strongest and not allow- 
ing them to grow nearer together than six to ten inches. Asa rule, 
two shoots should not be allowed to grow from the same bud. When 
they have grown long enough to reach, they should be tied to the 
next wire. The laterals growing from the new shoots should be 
pinched off the same as the direction for the previous year. When 
the new shoots have grown to the top wire, they should be pinched off 
at the extremity. 

The vineyard should be cultivated and hoed frequently throughout 
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the summer. In the fall the vines should be pruned by cutting these 
new shoots off an inch above the second bud from the base. This will 
leave spurs of two buds from six to ten inches apart. As the vine 
does not yet cover the entire space on the trellis, it should be ex- 
tended to do so another year, and a strong shoot should be selected 
growing near the end of the vine and pruned long enough to reach to — 
the next vine. 

In covering the vine this season a little dirt should be taken from 
under the base of the vine on the side towards which it is to be bent 
down and a little ditch made about two inches deep the full length of 
the vine in which it can be laid. It should then be covered and 
plowed the same as before. Considerable labor can be saved in cov- 
ering by putting earth enough on the vines with a spade to hold them 
down, and then throwing a furrow with a large plow, having a long 
mouldboard, upon the row from each side, being careful not to rex) 
deep enough to cut the roots. 

Plowing spring and fall as di- gj 
rected with a light plow prevents d. 
the accumulation of roots near |. 
the surface, which is in many 
ways agreat benefit to the vines. 
Fig. 3 shows the vine after it has 
been pruned at the end of the ~ 

. third year. The vine may ripen 
three or four pounds of fruit this 
year, but beware of overloading. 


FOURTH YEAR. 


Before the vines are taken out this year the trellis should be exam- 
amined, and the wires tightened. The vines should be tied the same 
as the year before, extending the vine to fill the trellis to the next 
vine, by tying to the lower wire the cane pruned the fall before for 
that purpose. In thinning this year two shoots should be left on each 
spur, selecting the strongest. All the rest should be broken off, and 
the new cane that was left to extend the vine should be thinned the 
same as per directions for the year before. When long enough the 
new shoots should be tied to the wire, and the laterals pinched off, and 
this should be continued throughout the growing season. The vines 
should not be neglected till they have grown long, but should be tied - 
up and the laterals pinched as soon as they have grown enough to do 
80, as it is injurious to the vine to take off a large amount of foliage 
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at one time. When the shoots have reached the top wire they should 
be pinched off; the stems of green grass are used to tie the shoots; 
about five strands to one tie. In pruning this year spurs of two buds 
each should be left the whole length of the vine at a distance of six 
or ten inches apart. In selecting spurs on the part of the vine where 
spurs were left last year, a shoot should be selected growing as near the 
main vine as possible and two buds left on it, and the old spur should 
be cut just above the new one. Fig. 4 represents the pruning of the 
spur this year. Cover the same as before explained. This year the 
vines may safely carry eight to ten pounds of fruit, and after this, as 
a mature vine, it should bear ten to fifteen pounds yearly; but look 
carefully to the thinning of the fruit in the early part of the season, 
to prevent crippling the vine by overbearing. 

The after-training of the vines is substantially the same as given for 
the fourth year. 


RENEWING. 


In renewing the vine on account of a vacant place on it caused by 
the lack of shoots to make spurs, a strong shoot should be selected, to 
be tied to the lower wire in place of the old vine, and the old vine 
should be cut off just beyond the selected shoot. Spurs should be 
grown on this cane as directed for the third year. 


GATHERING FRUIT. 


When enough fruit has been ripened, the vineyard should be gone 
over and the ripe fruit gathered. Fruit should never be gathered that 
is not thoroughly ripe, as a grape raised in Minnesota that is not 
wholly ripe is sour and not fit to eat or market; so, in order to please 
the buyer and to obtain a ready sale and a good price, do not pick any- 
thing but ripe grapes. In picking grapes, care should be taken to 
handle the bunch as little as possible, as jit will rub the bloom off 
the grape and injure the looks of it. The best basket to pick the grape 
in is the ten pound air-tight basket with a light cover. After the 
baskets have been filled, they may be brought to the alleys, covered 
and loaded. This is one use of the alley; the other is to facilitate the 
handling of straw in the fall. 


COVERING OF MATURE VINES. 


The vineyard should be covered with earth every fall, as before di- 
rected; but in heavy clay soils, after the vines become mature (about 
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the fifth or sixth year after planting), the covering of straw may be 
safely omitted. At this time the roots have acquired sufficient size 
and maturity, and have penetrated far enough into the ground to be 
able to withstand the cold; and the roots near the surface that would 
have killed have been kept down by the plow. In a lighter soil a 
greater amount of protection is required. 


Mr. Pearce from the committee on Prize Essays on Orcharding in 
Minnesota presented the following: 


Your committee on the best essay on Orcharding in Minnesota re- 
port that there were three essays submitted. One by Norton F. 
Brand of Faribault, aged 18 years; one by Edgar D. Sias of Minneap- 
olis, aged 18 years; one by Edwin Deacon of Rochester, aged 26 years. 
As the latter was not within the requirements of the Society as to 
age there were btit the first two considered, and the committee 
award the prize to Norton F. Brand. 


M. PEARCE, 
J. M. UNDERWooD, +} Committee. 
K. H. S. Darrr. 


ORCHARDING IN MINNESOTA. 


By Norton F. Brand, Faribault. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the State Horticultural Society : 


Being freed from school by our recent vacation of two weeks, and 
seeing your offer for a prize essay on Orcharding, I thought it a good 
chance to make my vacation pay. I am an inhabitant of Rice county, 
outside of the most favorable localities for fruit growing. Ours is the 
third district for apple growing so far as natural advantages are con- 
cerned. I cannot boast of age, but have had some chances to learn, 
having been brought up ina nursery and orchard, and have had the 
benefit of experience for the most of my life, which began eighteen 
years past. I also have had many advantages in getting information 
from periodicals. We now take of papers that treat of the subject 
whereof I write, The Farmer, Farm, Stock and Home, Western Rural, 
Prairie Farmer, New York Tribune, and frequently obtain others. I 
am now glancing through a year of the Country Gentleman, in which 
I find some good items to sustain my strong points, We also have the 
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Horticultural Reports from the beginning of the Society, and some — 
from other states of the Northwest. 

To begin with, to make orcharding pay, take as many good papers as 
you can afford to, and keep informed on your business. Don’t leave 
out your State’s papers on this subject. To get an orchard up to. bear- 
ing size in such a way as to profit by it after it begins to bear, is the 
greater part of the work, so the most of this paper will be devoted to 
that branch of the subject. 


LOCATION. 


First. Select your site. Anything is better than sand. The best 
soil, however, for our hardy apple trees, is a deep loam or porous clay 
subsoil, a subsoil composed of yellow, red or blue clay, mixed with 
either large or small limestone is one of the best. But as you already 
have your land on which you are to plant and cannot escape using 
such as you have, you can perhaps better its condition. If the subsoil 
be sandy or gravelly, dig a hole one foot deep and three to six across, 
for each tree, and fill with rich loam and clay marl. If old boots, 
shoes or bones be handy, cast them into the hole. Bones contain 
much lime, either phosphate or carbonate, and both are important to 
plant life and growth. Lime is a large constituent of the bark of apple. 
trees. If your subsoil be a cold, retentive blue clay, that will hold 
water and not more than three feet beneath the surface, you must 
plow it in such manneras to get about four feet of good soil above the 
clay, with a drain four to five feet below the surface. This drain may 
be constructed by plowing from the place where the drain is wanted, 
two or three times, then sink your plow down in the dead furrow as 
deep as possible for two or three bouts. Shovel out the earth loosened 
in the bottom of the dead furrow, then dig a trench one spade wide. 
You will now find yourself from four to five feet below your land sur- 
face; fill the trench with broken stone and gravel. These drains should 
be twenty-five feet apart. If preferred, tile can be used instead. Re- 
member this, however. So prepare the ground that the tree will get 
four feet at least of good, friable soil, above the underlying clay. Now 
sow broadcast manure, lime and ashes. The drains should have descent 
sufficient to prevent standing water. Now plow towards the drain 
three or four times, making a ridge over it on which the trees are to 
be planted. I have now described what I hold the best preparation 
of ground for our two poorest fruit-tree soils. 

Next if your soil be a dry, clay ridge, or a timbered ridge, make a 
large hole and fill as for sandy land. Ifa good loam soil on porous 
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clay subsoil, deep plowing and harrowing will be all the preparation 
required. Jf the surface soil be sandy, on clay subsoil, prepare as for 
gravelly subsoil; and in after cultivation add fertile loam with ma- 
nures to the surface. 

Don’t be afraid of wet soil, if it be underlaid with a porous, lime- 
stone clay subsoil. Some of our best Duchess are where we can get 
water within four or five feet, and they bear our largest and best col- 
ored apples. The extreme dryness of our climate requires that the 
tree get a very large amount of its moisture from the soil. 

Prof. Budd says that in some of the dry localities of Russia fruit 
growers water their orchard by a system of irrigation This last Au- 
tumn my father visited the oldest orchard in the Northwest, that at St. 
Joseph, Mich. He tells me that the trees are 109 years old, and are 
still producing good crops. About all left of this orchard is the lower 
row of trees—near the water, and only four or five feet above the St. 
Joe river at low water mark. They have been submerged at times to 
a depth of eight feet. 

Again, in our neighborhood, in 1884-5, Duchess on sandy clay, and 
gravelly subsoil were nearly all killed. But none were killed or even 
seriously injured on moist clay subsoils. 

To further sustain my position I will introduce to you some of the 
experienced writers of the Country Gentleman. One who signs him- 
self D. S. B., from Washington county, New York, says: ‘‘I am led 
to believe that the cause of the death of many trees is too little moist- 
ure in the soil during the severe winters. Lands long cultivated 
in the usual manner become incapacitated for retaining moisture as 
they formerly did, and in some way this affects’ the tree in cold 
weather. * * * Even in our wood lands after a dry autumn and 
severe winter many trees die wholly or in part, the following spring 
and summer. Fifty years ago our best orchards were on our dryest 
hills; now they are on our cooler moist loams and slate hollows, and 
yet we see seedling trees growing and bearing abundantly in the fence 
corners, and depressions on dry hills where snow drifts accumulate in 
winter, and where the soil is always more moist. * * * Qne orch- 
ard of two hundred trees set eighty years ago on broken land—are all 
dead, but those on the lowest, moistest soil, and these bear in spite 
of a half century of neglect.” 

B. F. Johnson, Champaign, Ill.,says: ‘‘ Try the experiment of giv- 
ing a few fruit trees the benefit of a thorough wetting of the roots 
before the winter sets in. The advantages are: a soil saturated with 
water does not freeze so hard, or the frost injure the roots of trees as 
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much, as a soil that isdry.’’ Mr. Johnson mentions experiments that 
lie has made, watering trees Autumn and Spring with wonderful re- 
sults, and adds: ‘‘ Few persons recognize the fact that the roots of 
the pear and apple love water (but not standing water) almost as 
much and as well as the orange.’’ He mentions pear trees in Colo- 
rado large and healthy in earth so saturated with water as to kill the 
grass. Speaking of the enormous crops of apples on Duchess and 
Wealthy in Colorado, he adds: ‘‘ The essential element of success 
here was water —an abundance of water — and wet feet from April 
to October.’’ In another article on an orchard in his own county, he 
says: ‘‘Ofan orchard planted between fifty and sixty years ago I ob- 
served three or four apple trees remarkable for their size and vigor 
and laden with fair, smooth and (for their quantity) large-sized fruit. 
Curiosity being excited, a closer inspection was made and it was found 
that each one of these trees had one or more hog-wollows under it. 
The site of the orchard was originally moist, if not wet, and close to 
the creek’s bank. Ifthe largest and most valuable of our timber 
trees grow best in a soil wet six months of the year, and moist twelve, 
why not the apple? ”’ 

In further support of my position I refer you to a report in your last 
volume of transactions, in which mention is made of an orchard of 
three hundred trees in Northeastern Iowa, set in 1865, and described 
as follows: ‘* Many of the trees are from ten to fifteen inches in diam - 
eter and twenty to thirty feet in height. * * * The soil a rich 
black muck and so saturated with moisture that the lower edge of the 
orchard is a springy bog.” 

In the Gardenérs Monthly of 18841 read: ‘‘It is well known that 
trees endure a much lower temparature in moist atmospheres than in 
dry ones.” 

Our esteemed friend Mr. Harris has always advised rich, moist 
land for an orchard site. Facts are what count. I have given the 
facts. 

The old Wolf River is growing where its roots were in water at cer- 
tain seasons. An old seedling mentioned by HE. Wilcox, of Trempe- 
leau, which once bore twenty bushels in a year, stands on low ground, 
near a marsh. 

If you have no water near your orchard site, and have slopes or hill- 
sides, if the soil be all alike, the northern slope will contain the most 
moisture, and on that account be best for the ordinary farmer, who is 
apt to neglect it too much. A north slope with high, thick timber at 
the north end is not so good as where the orchard does not extend to 
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the bottom of the slope, leaving a long, open descent below, thus af- 
fording a free circulation of air to the orchard. 

Let us emphasize the fact that all kinds of trees grow very much 
alike on all kinds of slopes, all other things being equal, such as soil, 
protection from wind, sun, fire, etc. 


VARIETIES. 


Having got ready to plant, if for profit and you live west of a line 
running between Lake Pepin and Rochester, take my advice and of 
the varieties of apples now to be had plant nothing but the Duchess 
of Oldenburgh; when you are able to get the Itasca and Peerless, 
plant them. Ifyou plant for home consumption, plant five Tetofs- 
kys, twice as many Duchess, five Wealthy, and of crabs and hybrids 
two Early Strawberrys, five Transcendents, five Whitneys and three 
Meader’s Winter. These are the three best apples and four best crabs 
of thoroughly tested varieties. There are other hardy crabs, but 
bearing so little as to be unprofitable. The Tetofsky will not bear 
much, but are early and good. The Wealthy will bear considerable 
fruit, if cared for as I am about to direct. 


PLANTING. 


- Secure sound trees not exceeding three years of age and with good 
roots. A tree grown in Minnesota one Summer from the graft, cut 
back to the ground next Spring, making a growth of three and a half 
feet that Summer, healed in the ground that Autumn, is a good tree 
to plant; or a well-grown, perfectly sound tree two or three years old 
and having no scars on its body where limbs have been trimmed off. 
See that the bark be perfect. Be sure you buy of a Minnesota nurs- 
eryman, and one that does not pretend to be doing an immense busi- 
ness. He may be doing so much that he knows nothing of your little 
order and trusts it to Tom, Dick or Ole to fill. 

If you plant to raise apples to sell, either plant root grafts, three 
grafts eight inches apart where your tree is wanted, orelse buy se- 
lected one or two year old trees. Be sure they are dug in the autumn. 
A tree that stands out through a Minnesota winter, except it be a 
wir ter like 1887-8, is not fit to be transplanted in the spring. To get 
your trees home safe be sure that they are well wrapped up root and 
branch as soon as they come into your hands; secure them from 
wind, frost, and sun; keep the roots moist until they are planted; see 
that the bark and roots be not bruised in any manver, for in our rig- 
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-orous climate a little bruise will work much damage toatree. Should — 

there be any bruised cover with wax, the preparation of which I will 
mention further on. 

In planting apple trees plant early in the spring, as soon as places 
can be dug for the roots. It is very important that the tree should 
get a good healthy growth the first year, so that it may start life with 
a good reputation. This is as necessary to a treeas toa man. If the 
top makes a good growth the root will also. Plant early so that the 
ground will be settled and the roots ready to lay hold of the ground 
at the first opportunity. Unless the soil is wet by recent rains use 
plenty of water, so that the soil will be so thoroughly wet that the 
earth will settle’ around every fiberous root. One advantage in the 
use of water is that the soil settles immediately, without waiting for 
rains which may be long delayed. 

Plant each tree so that the top of the root will be about six or 
eight inches below the level after the loose earth settles. In light 
soil, 10 to 12 inches. Frost and air penetrate sandy soil deeper than 
heavy soil, and the mechanical action of air with frost is very inju- 
rious to the roots of trees in dry soil. Set each tree leaning slightly 
toward the 2 o’clock sun. If you use water in planting do not fill the 
hole quite full of earth. The next day fill in with soil without water 
and press it down firmly. Then throw about three inches of loose 
soil on top. The roots of each tree should be straightened to their 
natural position; the ends of each bruised root be cut smooth with a 
sharp knife. Nothing but well pulverized soil and water should be 
used in planting the tree. Ifthe tree has branches place the longest 
~ and heaviest branch to the southwest side of the tree; keeping in 
mind that the top of the future tree must be more than half on the 
south side of the trunk. The tendancy of a tree in this climate is to 
grow toward the northeast, and you will be obliged to keep a sharp 
lookout every year in order to direct the growth of the tree’s center 
and south limbs, by cutting back the north limbs. It will be some- 
times necessary to drive a stake and tie the leader and largest south 
limb to it, in order that it may be started in the right direction. Re- 
member, that strict attention to these little things is often] the divid- 
ing line between success and faiiure. 

Why do we wish the tree trained toward the southwest? Because 
the unbroken rays of thesun shining on the body and forks of the tree 
is one of the most injurious things that can happen to it. And the 
easiest and cheapest way to prevent it is by making the top low and 
thick on that side. Five minutes work on each tree now spent in 
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shaping the top will save a great amount of labor in setting up boards 
or constructing other protection during the ensuing fifteen years. A 
stitch in time sames nine applies with ten-fold force in this place. 
Shape the top low, three feet is high enough, trim every year for four 
or five yearsin June, then you will cut only wood of the same years’ 
growth and leave no wounds. 


PROTECTION. 


Plant trees, if Duchess, sixteen feet apart, north and south, and 
twenty to twenty-five feet apart the other way. Cultivate the ground 
often during the early part of the season, stirring the soil to a depth 
of six inches until the twentieth of June or first of July, then mulch 
with refuse hay, straw, cornstalks or like material. This should be 
spread about the tree toa distance of four feet from the trunk to keep 
the ground cool and to keep down weeds. The object is to make the 
trees grow all they will during the first part of the season. If the 
soil is not in good condition add well rotted manure in late autumn 
asa mulch. Ashes strewn broadcast over the ground in early spring 
will be very beneficial. 

The first and second autumns after planting remove mulch from 
contact with the tree, throw a mound of clear earth not less than six 
inches high around each tree. Then wrap the body up with rye straw, 
cornstalks or gunny sacks. And let it remain on till the last of April. 
This is to keep the sun from injuring the bark during the winter and 
spring; and it is all important in keeping the heart of the tree sound. 
Every autumn thereafter until the top shades the body set up boards 
in September to keep sunlight from reaching the body of the trees, or 
when you wish to give the tree especial care put on bark from poles 
peeled in May or June. For this purpose use poplar, elm, butternut 
or white birch. Fasten this on and leave it until the next May. Now 
do not plant an apple tree unless you are willing to dothis. If you 
neglect to do so until the top is large enough to shade the trunk, the 
south side will be injured. Then there can be but little growth on 
that side, and the top will incline toward the northeast and give still 
better opportunity for injury from the sun. Few think it is the heat 
of the sun which kills our trees off, but itis to alarge extent. My 
father informs me that he saw in 1873 a number of pear trees protected 
from the sun on the previous winters, and that came through all right, 
while those exposed to the sun were killed. Of course they would not 
have been killed if the cold had not been extreme, and on the other 
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hand the others would have been killed if the sun had shone on them. ! 


It is my opinion that the sun injures the bark and cold injures the - 


wood of a tree. We have many trees shaded by evergreens, the wood 
of which was entirely killed by the winter of 1884-5, but their bark is 
as green and healthy as ever. 

Here let me refer to an article in the Farmer, of Oct. 21, 1886, by . 
C. Gaylord. Hesays: ‘‘Our Fameuse are all dead, or nearly dead, 
except one. This now appears in fair condition. This I attribute to 
the tree being set close on the north side of a picket fence some twelve 


feet high. It has strong, hardy roots, properly grown from the stem 
of the tree.’’ The article was written on ‘‘ Fruit Trees on Their Own 


Roots.” 

In reply to the same in the Farmer, Nov. 25, 1886, we read: ‘‘First, 
A fence twelve feet high affords considerable shade to the ground im- 
mediately north of it, which shade prevents the evaporation of moist- 
ure from the soil, and the trees standing in the shade of the fence had 
the necessary amount of moisture to enable it to withstand forty de- 
grees or more below Zero, inasmuch as the frost was taken out of the 
body of the tree while in the shade. Second. Had the fence been 
taken away before the south side, or any part of the tree had thawed 
after the intense cold of that winter and the frost had been taken out 
by the sun, the tree in question would have gone with its fellows, 
even had it been on a hardy root.’’ The same writer, a Mr. Brewster, © 
further says: ‘‘ The second great factor in the killing of trees isa 
lack of sufficient moisture in the soil to enable the roots and leaves of 
the trees to properly perform their functions in storing up in sufficient 


quantities those elements which enable it to withstand extremes of 


heat and cold.” 

1 think he takes a right stand. Sunshine in winter and spring, 
yoots in dry soil, with the aid of cold, kill our trees. Cultivate the 
ground among the trees for four or five years. Raise small fruits 
(beans or potatoes), but not corn, since corn shuts out the wind and 
causes the intervening soil to become too hot. Add as much fertility 
+o the land as the crops extract. Use short whiffletrees when culti- 
vating or plowing, and never let a whiffletree touch a tree. Don’t 
allow any kind of crop to grow within six feet of a tree, but stir the 


earth around the trees often, and five or six inches deep, for four or 


five years. The feeding roots will by this time have extended eight 
or ten feet in all directions, and cultivation must cease. A good mulch 
‘to a distance of five feet from the tree will now prevent growth about — 
the tree and be better and cheaper than further cultivation. 
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Lime is one of the chemical elements of the apple tree, and unless 
your soil has it in abundance, it may need some by the time the trees 
begin to bear. Some soils, if very sandy, may need a pound of sul- 
phur to each tree, sown broadcast with lime and harrowed into the 
soil, alkali being necessary to render the sulphur soluble. Crabs and 
Wealthys will be most benefited by its use. Iron scrapings from a 
foundry buried in the soil six to ten feet from a tree are also valuable. 
You don’t know what your soil may lack. Bury dead animals four to 
five feet beneath the surface and not nearer the tree than six feet; 
provided the orchard is not above or near your well. Don’t expect to 
get much fruit without adding fertility to the soil. If there is grass 
in the orchard, mow it and allow it toremain for mulch. 

If you have apples for sale, pick by hand and take to market in 
baskets in a spring wagon if possible. Make poor apples and crabs — 
into cider vinegar rather than try to sell them on a full market. If 
you have a large supply of Duchess on hand keep in an ice house till 
you have a market. 

Farm, Stock and Home says: ‘‘ Success in farming is the result of 
proper business methods.’’ The same holds true of fruit growing. 

Ours is a windy State, and apples are liable to be blown from the 
trees in summer. A windbreak is needed the nature of which will 
depend on the location of your orchard. In our city of Faribanlt our 
heavy winds in summer and autumn are from the west and south. If 
your location admits of it set two rows of Huropean larch one hund- 
red feet from your orchard. Twenty feet outside of them plant two 
or more rows of evergreens. Use Balsam Fir, White spruce, and 


White or Scotch pine. If you are in a very windy part of the State, 


plant two rows of white willows twenty feet apart ten rods from your 
orchard; inside of these fifty feet plant two to four rows of ever- 
greens. 

On account of the infinite variety of locations and slopes it is hard 
to lay down any arbitrary rule for protection; and the planter must 
fall back on his own good sense, if he has any, and adopt means to 
ends; ever keeping in mind that fruit trees need lots of air and room; 
the closest protection on level should be on the south side; and that 
drifting snow must be guarded against, by stopping it outside the 
orchard. 

Last summer while canvassing west of the Big Woods I saw many 
orchards entirely ruined by the drifting of the previous winter, 
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Nothing but stumps left. This was because the windbreak was too 
close to the trees. 


PROTECTION FROM RABBITS. 


Rabbits are a fruitful source of annoyance to a young orchard. To 
protect the bodies of trees set laths or split staves around the bodies of 
the trees, and tie the tops fast to the tree by means of a cord. But it 
is often the case that the snow is so deep that rabbits can walk among 
the branches of the trees. If such be the case they must be trapped, 
poisoned or otherwise destroyed. Rabbits are easily caught in figure 
4 traps. Bait the trap with a sweet apple. Then catch him. Now 
proceed to eat him. But the easiest way to destroy them is by the use 
of poisoned fragments of sweet apple placed on sticks a few inches 
above the snow. This is very effective. The animal in question is 
usually found beside the apple or outside it. 

Borers sometimes do considerable damage in the vicinity of poplar 
and hickory timber. They are hatched from the larve deposited by a 
beetle during the summer. The beetle splits the bark from three 
quarters inch to an inch and a half in length, and deposits the eggs 
under the edge of the split bark. The scratch will resemble that 
made by acat. An experienced eye will detect the scratch at once. 
They are generally to be found on the upper part of the trunk or lower 
half of the large limbs. There will, generally be from four to eight 
eggs under the bark. Take the back of a pruning-knife and draw 
down over the scratch, pressing hard on it. You can hear the eggs 
crack distinctly. If unmolested the eggs will hatch in about ten days 
from the time when they were deposited. ‘The little fellow begins to 
eat at once, and its presence may be detected by pellets of dark col- 
ored sawdust exuding through the bark. An examination will discover 
one or more little worms at work under the bark. Hither cut them 
out at once, or drown them by holding a large rag over the spot, and 
pouring on it warm soapsuds for ten minutes. Ifthe borers have 
been at work for some time, there will be some dead bark. Remove 
this, and then take a wire and probe the holes you find there. Gen- 
erally the wire will reach and killthe worms. After killing the borers 
be sure and wax the wounds over. 


CODLING MOTH. 
To the orchardist expecting to realize money from his orchard, to 


know how to overcome this prevalent and destructive pest is of the 
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utmost importance. So great are its ravages:in Illinois that the loss 
from its depredations is estimated at nearly five millions of dollars an- 
nually. The means of overcoming it are simple. Take a 50-gallon 
barrel; into it put 32 gallons of water; add one-third pound London 
purple, or one-fourth pound Paris green. These poisons should be 
thoroughly dissolved in water before adding. Witha force pump and 
hoze and nozzle made for the purpose, spray the trees affected, using 
about one pail of the poisoning mixture to a tree. This should be 
done directly after the falling of the blossoms, and then again in two 
weeks, or before the little apples hang down. 

When the trees grow old, pigs are a good thing to keep among them, 


or aphis or green lice on the new growth, boil up tobacco stems, and 


while the liquid is warm dip the affected limbs in and keep immersed 
for a few seconds, and repeat intwoor threedays. Very strong warm 
soap-suds will answer. 

Trap and poison pocket gophers. 


OLD ORCHARDS. 


Now I will address a few lines to the orchardist who already a an 
orchard or a part of one. 

If you have some old, sickly trees of Duchess or Wealthy, cut all 
the sickly limbs from the Duchess about two feet from the trunk or 
main branches, cover the wounds with wax, wash the bodies well with 
hot soap suds or with a whitewash made as follows: put into a barrel 
one peck of lime and two pounds of sulphur; pour onto the mixture 
four pails of warm water; stir till well mixed. Wash the trunk and 
large limbs of the tree with this while hot, using an old broom for the 
purpose. Manure them well to a distance of from four to ten feet 
from the trees. Cut your old Wealthy off at the ground and let new 
branches spring up. In four years you will have good bearing trees. 
Save the seeds from the largest and latest Duchess apples. Plant 
them and care for the young trees that grow from them. 

Grafting wax may be made as follows: Melt one pound of white 
resin very slowly; take from the stove and stir in one tablespoonful 
of turpentine. Then with constant stirring pour in alcohol slowly 
until the mass is about as thick as syrup — about five ounces of alcohol 
to one pound of resin. Another wax is: tallow, 1 ounce; beeswax, 
1 ounce; resin, 2 ounces; melted together. Always wax a wound as 
soon as it becomes dry. In using this wax in cool weather, keep in a 
bucket of warm water. 
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And now, my friends, what more can I say? If my article is long» 
I don’t see how I can leave anything out without injury to my sub- 
ject. That part relating to varieties does not refer to most favorable 
and favorable localities. I will add that if you are seeking a location 
for growing apples with the greatest success, go into Eastern Winona 
or Houston county, and in the selection of your varieties for planting 
be governed by the advice of the Hon. J. 8. Harris, of La Crescent. 

Learn how to graft from an expert or from any of the good farmers’ 
papers, which you will take if you expect to be a good fruit-grower. 


Mr. Latham, from the Committee on Prize Essay on Strawberries 
and Raspberries, reported that papers were presented as follows: By 
Miss Lulu E. Danforth, Northfield; Miss E. Bessie Vandervort, Man- 
kato; A. N. Wilcox, Hastings; John Lyons, Minneapolis; S. A. Me- 
Henry, St. Charles; R. A Pierce, Minneapolis. 

They award the prize to Master A. N. Wilcox, age 18. 


STRAWBERRY AND RASPBERRY GROWING IN 
MINNESOTA. 


‘By Archie N. Wilcox, Hastings. 
STRAWBERRIES.—HISTORY. 


The strawberry derives its name from the Anglo-Saxon “‘strahen,”’ 
or ‘‘straw ’’—to scatter, as applied to the berry from the straying or 
scattering habits of its runners. 

Its geographical range extends over both continents, from the frigid 
zones to the equator. The first allusion I have found to its garden 
culture is about A. D. 1480. 

In the play of Richard III., Gloucester says: ‘‘ My lord of Ely, when 
I was last in Holborn I saw good strawberries in your garden then; 
I do beseech you, send for some of them.’’ 

A hundred years later there was a garden in Holborn, then the 
most aristocratic part of London, among whose products four kinds of 
strawberries are mentioned, 

Lord Bacon says: ‘‘ As we have housed the exotics of hot countries, 
lemons, oranges, and myrtles to preserve them, so we may house our 
natives to forward them; and thus have violets, strawberries and peas 


all winter.’’ 
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This idea of hot-house culture seems to have been adopted to some 
extent, for Switzer, writing in 1724, informs us that strawberries 
and cherries have been forced by bottom heat from time immemorial 
by the London market gardeners. k 

Early in the seventeenth century the strawberries from Virginia 
were introduced into both France and England, but do not appear to 
have thriven to any great extent, for in ‘‘Langley’s Pomona,” published 
in 1729, only three kinds are mentioned. 

Others were introduced about this time from Chili and Surinam, 
one of which, the “‘ fragria grandiflora,’ has been reckoned by botan- 
ists as a distinct species. 

Their wholesome and medicinal qualities have always been highly 
approved, and no less authority in the botanical world than the great | 
Linnezus recommends them for the cure of gout, and attributes his 
cure from that disease to the free use of strawberries. 

Old Dr. Parr, when on his death bed at the age of 120 years, it is 
said, exclaimed: ‘‘If I can only live till strawberries come,’ and 
seemed to think that their presence was the one thing needful to ef- 
fect bis cure. 

While highly approved, but little progress was made in its culture 
until within the last half century, during which time it has been de- 
veloped from the small, sour fruit of our fathers into the sweet and 
delicious ‘‘ideal of the epicures’”’ and often made to attain the weight 
of a quarter of a pound and more. 


SOIL. 


With its wide range of habitat and extended list of varieties, the 
strawberry will succeed on any good, rich or well-fertilized soil, and — 
if the right kinds are chosen, seems equally at home on light sand or 
strong, tenacious clay. If we wish to plant on clayey land, we must 
look carefully after the drainage; for we must avoid excess of water 
as well as drouth. Yet the strawberry will thrive, especially on sandy 
land, with an amount of moisture that would prove disastrous to many 
other cultivated crops. 

Rey. E.P. Roe says: ‘‘ Though we give our strawberries plants every- 
thing else they need, our crop of fruit will still be good or bad in pro- 
portion as we are able to maintain abundant moisture during the blos- 
soming and fruiting season.’’ If this can be attained by irrigation 
or in any other way, then we may look for the best results from a 
given outlay on a light, sandy, easily cultivated soil. We must not 
allow the long hot days of June to check the growth of plant and fruit 
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at a period most critical in the proper development and perfection of 
the crop. 

With this precaution and with such varieties as are best adapted to 
such locations, with the Crescent, alternating with the Chas. Down- 
ing or Countess as a fertilizer, the ordinary market grower will be 
most likely to succeed; or, if a single variety be preferred, perhaps 
there is nothing that has yet been thoroughly proved that is more 
likely to give satisfaction than the old Wilson. One of the greatest 
reconimendations of this light soil, and why I lke it best, is its easy 
cultivation; for we can certainly tend two acres during the season as 
' easy as we can one on a strong, wet clay. 

Soils are like individuals; every one possesses a distinctive charac- 
ter of its own unlike every other, and I am willing to admit that the 
largest and best crops of strawberries I ever saw grown without irri- 
gation were grown on a moist, heavy soil underlaid with clay. To 
succeed with this, however, we must use an entirely different system 
of cultivation, and instead of matted rows use hills and grow strong, 
vigorous varieties like the Jewell and Sharpless, or Manchester and 
Mount Vernon, that will form a large number of strong fruit crowns 
from a single root. 


VARIETIES. 


When the Wilson strawberry was introduced to the public some 30 
years ago, in its primitive vigor, it so far surpassed all other competi- 
tors in the good qualities necessary for an ideal market berry, that it 
fairly revolutionized the business of commercial strawberry growing; 
but with old age its vigor declined, and it must now yield to its young- 
er rivals the leadership it has so long maintained. Of the varieties 
suitable for the climate and soil of Minnesota, which it is safe for the 
large growers to plant with reasonable assurance of success, (always 
remembering to plant the perfect flowering variety, as often as one 
row in four among the pistillates,) I would recommend the Crescent, 
a large, conical, scarlet berry, of good quality, hardy, vigorous, and 
healthy, and very productive, (season middle of June,) but with the 
fault of berry rather soft, and a pistillate or obtuse stammate blos- 
som. Manchester, a large, round, conical, crimson, firm and good 
late berry, (seasun the last ot June,) with pistillate blossom and liable 
to rust. Mount Vernon, a large, round, conical, scarlet, bisexual late 
berry, of good quality, steadily growing in favor where best known. 
Season last of June. Countess or Downer’s, medium, round, con- 
ical, scarlet, very good bisexual, of firm texture, hardy and vigorous. 
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Season middle of June. Sharpless, a very large, oblong, conical 
bright red, excellent berry, liable to grow coxcombed; plant bisexual; 
strong and vigorous; needs hill culture and protection against spring 
frosts. ; 

Of the new varieties many are very promising, and seem destined to 
surpass everything that has gone before. But when we remember the 
great cry that has accompanied the advent of so many that have 
proved disastrous failures, we should hesitate to commend any of them, 
except to amateurs for use in au experimental way. To such I would 
say, try the following list, some of which I shall test for my own sat- 
isfaction: Jessie, Jewell, Alpha, Arnold’s Pride, Cornelia, and Par- 
ry. Alpha for early and Cornelia for late will extend the ripening 
season for six weeks or more. 


CULTIVATION. 


To grow a crop of strawberries alike pleasant and profitable to the 
grower will require the most careful attention and thorough culture 
at his command. 

For most varieties the matted row system with judicious thin- 
ning is best, while some like Sharpless, Jewell, etc., will not succeed 
except in hills. | 

For matted rows prepare your ground as you would for an onion 
bed, smooth and fine, as early in the spring as possible. Mark your 
line by running a red string through it every eighteen inches, drawn 
tight across one edge of your field, close to the ground for the first 
row. Prepare your plants by thoroughly cutting not more than one 
hundred at a time, and if your ground is full of cut worms a little 
Paris green in the water will make itself manifest. With a small boy 
to drop a plant at every mark, then follow with a trowel and set your 
row about three inches from the line. Remember to spread the roots 
as much as possible, and press the dirt very firm around them. 
Draw your line for the next row four feet from where it was before if 
early in the spring, or three and one half feet if later, and repeat the 
operation. In this way it is an easy matter to set an acre a day, and 
the plants will thrive better than in any other way. 

The after culture will consist of keeping the ground clean of all 
weeds and grass with the cultivator and hoe, and as nearly level as 
practicable, continue this until about September first, when they should 
be properly thinned and left entirely alone for the formation of fall or 
fruit roots, on which will depend the abundance of next season’s crop. 
After the ground is well frozen apply mulch for winter protection, 
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and rake it betwen the rows in the spring if there is room for it 
there, if not remove the most of it, and they will need no more atten- 
tion until time for picking. 

After picking is over it will sometimes pay to harrow the field and 
clean it out for another crop, but this is generally a poor policy, and 
the better way is to plow them under and plant the field to some other 
crop. 

Good plants for another field may be obtained by thinning the first 
year’s growth before the field has ever borne fruit; but never take 
them from a field after it is exhausted by the production of a crop. 
We must always select some bisexual variety that will blossom at the 
same time when we plant the Crescent or a pistillate flowering kind 
for the main crop. 


PICKING AND PACKING. 


The cost of picking a large field of strawberries will be about one and 
a half cent per box for the pickers, besides the necessary supervision. 
Furnish each picker with a carrier holding four or six ‘* Hallock’’ quart 
boxes, and have them returned to the packing house as soon as full, 
to avoid exposure to the sun. See that they are picked clean, and, if 
the rows are wide and thick, place two pickers, one on each side. 
See that the berries are picked, not pulled, from the stem and handled 
carefully to avoid jamming. Pack in sixteen or twenty-four quart 
crates, which can be procured, with boxes of the best white wood, 
from Michigan for about twelve cents for the sixteen quarts and sey- 
enteen cents for the twenty-four quarts. 


HILL CULTURE. 


For hill culture, which is essential to some of the large kinds, we 
_ may use primary plants, which may be obtained from your plant beds 
about the fifteenth of July or the first of August (which should be en- 
tirely independent of your fruiting beds) by cutting away all the fruit 
stems as soon as they appear inspring. Set these about sixteen inches 
apart each way, and cultivate thoroughly not later than September 
15th. Cut away allrunners. Mulch after ground freezes, and leave 
it where it lies in the spring, except to clean a small place over the 
crown of each plant, and the result will often prove a pleasant and 
profitable surprise to the grower. 


PROFIT. 


With a good location, suitable soil, thorough culture and intelligent 
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management, the pomologist may reasonably hope for a crop of three 
or four hundred cases per acre, providing everything is in the most 
favorable condition. Anyhow, he may enjoy the pleasure of antici- 
pating an immense crop of mammoth berries as a reward for his ef- 
forts. Butif the drouth comes in.June, or unseasonable rains, or 
worms or bugs destroy, and he secures but one hundred, he inay still 
feel that he has done better than his brother who grows wheat at 
sixty cents or corn at thirty cents per bushel. 


RASPBERRIES. 


Blackeaps (Rubus Occidentalis), Kuropean Red (Rubus Idewus), Na- 
tive Wild Red (Rubus Strigosus). 

The first of these species includes all our native blackcaps, whether 
black, purple or white. They propagate themselves by rooting the 
tips of the branches of the current season’s growth, and not from root 
cuttings or suckers. The two latter species perpetuate themselves 
from root cuttings or suckers, and are distinct varieties. There is a 
small class of hybrids, originated by cross fertilization between these 
two, which may be produced by either tip-rooting or suckering. Of 
these the Caroline alone is worthy of cultivation. 

The common name of raspberry is derived from the stahan rasp, 
probably because of the roughness of the wood. In Italy it has been 
cultivated in gardens since the time of Paladine, a Roman agricultu- 
ral writer of the fourthcentury. The name ‘‘rasps ”’ is still used in 
Scotland. The best varieties of blackcaps for general cultivation in 
this climate, are the Tyler or Souhegan for early, and the Ohio or 
Mammoth Cluster for late berries. Doolittle is good when young, but 
loses productiveness with old age. 

With a desirable location and adequate winter protection, the more 
tender Gregg or Hillborn, or Shaffer’s Collossal, will amply reward the 
extra pains its cultivation requires. Of the red kinds, I would piace 
the Turner at the head of the list, followed in the order named by the 
Cuthbert, Marlboro, Brandywine, Thwack, and Philahelphia. Of 
these, the Turner, a medium, round, bright red, early variety of excel- 
lent quality, a strong grower, hardy and productive; and the Cuth- 
bert, a large, round, crimson, firm, late variety, good quality and pro- 
ductive, but less hardy than the Turner, [ would alone recommend for 
general use. 

Raspberries will thrive on almost any well-drained soil of moderate 
richness, but wet land is always injurious and often fatal to them. 
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Plant in late fall or early spring, in straight rows, seven feet apart, 
with bushes three feet apart in the rows. If planted late in the 
spring, the tender shoots are liable to retard future growth. For the 
first season give clean culture, and, if desirable, other crops may be 
grown among them without injury. 


Mr. Harris, from the committee on prize essays on blackberries and 
dewberries, and currants and gooseberries, presented the following re- 
port: 

The committee to whom was referred the essays, written by persons 
under 25 years of age, upon the subjects ‘‘Blackberries and Dewber- 
ries in Minnesota,”’ and ‘‘Currants and Gooseberries,’’ would respect- 
fully report that they have carefully examined the essays on the above 
subjeets, and made the award according to their unbiased judgment. 
We find three competitors for Blackberries and Dewberries, and have 

“awarded the Society’s prize of $25 to Master Burton T. Wilcox, age 16 
years. The paper is well written, and is practical as well as clear in 
its description of methods of propagation, planting, cultivating, pro- 
tection, training, picking and marketing. We congratulate the au- 
thor upon the good fortune of being ‘‘born (not made) a horticultur- 
ist,’’ and trust that he will meet with such pleasure and success in 
the pursuit of horticulture that all thorns shall bear roses, and briars 
bow their fruit-laden heads to him. 

We also recommend that the essay of Miss Kdith A. Kellogg, of 
Janesville, Wisconsin, which is also an able and valuable paper, be 
published in our volume of Transactions, and that the Society do ex- 
tend to her a vote of thanks, and elect her an honorary member of 
this Society for the term of five years. 

We find only one paper on Currants and Gooseberries, written by 
S. A. McHenry, age 23, and report that he is entitled the prize of- 
fered by the Society of $25. 


J. S. Hargis, 
A. W. Sras, Committee. 
Witiiam Lyons, 
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GROWING BLACKBERRIES AND DEWBERRIES IN 
MINNESOTA. 


By Burton T. Wilcox, Hastings. 
' SPECIES. 


High Blackberry (Rubus Villosus). Dewberry, (Rubus Canadensis). . 

Both these species grow abundantly in the wild state all over the 
United States south of latitude 45 degrees, and are the parents of all 
our cultivated varieties. Stems three to ten feet long, pale green to 
dark brown color, and covered with strong, sharp prickles; does best 
on rocky or sandy soil in a wooded region; flower racemed, long, with 
short bracts; fruit oblong or cylindrical; high blackberries, strong 
and erect canes; dewberries long, low and trailing in habit. 

Some hybrids have been successfully produced by cross-fertilization 
between these two species, whose descendants have proved our best 
market berries. But the difficulty encountered here by the fruit-grow- 
ers of Minnesota is in the want of hardiness, characteristic of both 
parents. Still we may hope, when our worthy pioneers in pomology 
have devoted one-half the energy and effort to produce hardy varieties 
of blackberries which they have given to the equally tender apple, to 
see them successfully grown in every county of the State. 

The blackberry and dewberry are so near alike in the requisites for 
their successful cultivation, that I shall consider them together in a 
general way in the notes which follow. 

With its wide geographical range the blackberry seems to thrive 
upon almost any kind of soil, and will resist drouth better than any 
other of our small fruits, and my preference for a moderately hght 
sandy soil would oniy be because in such a location it could be much 
easier cultivated, especially when laying down for winter and would 
be more likely to fully ripen the young wood before the frosts of win- 
ter came upon it; still the Snyder will often lose its foliage on sand. 
When you are choosing a location bear in mind the fact that a field 
of blackberries well established will continue to improve for many 
years, and select just what you wish to use permanently for that pur- 
pose. 

Plow deep, even subsoiling will pay, and work fine as you would for 
a premium crop of corn. Then mark in straight rows seven feet — 
apart, and set three feet apart in the row, be sure to spread the roots 
when setting and press the dirt very firm about them. Set fullas — 
low as the plants formerly stood, and you will have little difficulty 
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about their growing. Eurly in the spring is the best time for set- 
ting, before young shoots start. If you wish to. plant potatoes or beans 
among them; it wont hurt them as bad as a crop of weeds. 

When the canes have reached a height of two feet the first season, 
or three and one half feet afterwards check the growth of the main 
stems by pinching back, or if they get the start of you, cut them 
back to the desired height. This will cause the formation of lateral 
branches and give much better results than it will to allow a tall and 
unchecked growth. 

The best way I[ have ever seen to do this is to walk on each side of 
the row with a long sharp butcher knife, strike quickly right and left 
at every sprout that shows its head above or outside your ideal row. 
This is a much faster as well as better way than the old style of pinch- ‘ 
ing back with the thumb and finger; and it enables you to keep them 
as even and handsome as a well turned hedge row. 

As soon as picking is over remove all the old wood by cutting close 
to the ground, and at the same time thin if necessary to what you de- 
sire for your next season’s crop, four or five good strong canes in a hill 
or one in six inches if grown ina row is better than twice as many. 
After the old wood is removed one good thorough cultivation of the 
ground is all that is necessasy, as we wish to check the growth in 
time to harden the wood rather than induce a late and tender fall 
growth. : 

If this part has been well done, the ground made smooth and mel- 
low, and the canes properly thinned, it will greatly facilitate the next 
operation, which is the most important of all to the successful culture 
of blackberries and dewberries in Minnesota. 

While the strawberry and raspberry are generaly hardy, and will 
sometimes return good for evil, rewarding their owners for their 
neglect, the blackberry is far more tender, and naturally grows as an 
undergrowth among the trees somewhat protected from the influence 
of our prairie zephers. So while some hardy varieties with small ber- 
ries, and more like the type of their wild ancestors will stand our cli- 
mate fairly in favorable locations, we must not expect our better va- 
rieties to do so, and our only safety lies in regarding them as _ tender, 
and giving them all the winter protection possible. I would rather 
risk the tenderest blackberry with a good covering of dirt than the 
hardiest without it. 

Pinch back between two and three feet high to increase the growth 
of lateral branches, and stop cultivation in season to harden the wood 
before freezing weather. In spring prune laterals to one foot in 
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length, and if injured cut back to sound wood. And here I might say 
take no risk of losing a crop by winter-killing when they can be so 
easily saved by covering over, the same as the blackberry. We may 
rest assured they will pay by extra yields for all the extra labor, even 
if it is not necessary to save the crop. As soon as convenient after 
the bearing season is over, cut out all the old wood and the new shoots 
to four or five inches in each hill, always bearing in mind that all rasp- 
berries are perennial, and that we must lay the foundation for the next 
season’s crop by securing a yigorous growth of healthy shoots at this 
time. Besides, a careful pruning now will greatly assist in the after 
culture and winter protection. 

We cover by removing several inches of earth from one side of the 
hill, so that the plants may be bent over by bending the roots, and 
then cover the whole plant with earth. This must not be done until 
or near freezing weather as possible, and should be removed early in 
the spring. After lifting them in the spring, cultivate shallow but 
thoroughly. The best mulch to guard against drouth is three or four 
inches of fine, loose, easily stirred soil, When the time for picking 
arrives, gather as often as once in two days, and pack directly in the 
boxes in the field when picked. For blackcaps, use quart boxes and 
16 quart cases, and for red, pint boxes, and 24 pint cases, and market 
as soon as practicable after picking, as they are never better than 
when first taken fiom the bushes. Crates will cost, with boxes, 12 or 
14 cents each. There is probably no branch of horticulture that pays 
better for a series of years than a good field of raspberries, as they are 
a comparatively sure crop, besides always bringing a fair market price, 
as their soft natural condition and rapid deterioration prevents our 
southern neighbors from filling our markets with hundreds of carloads 
in a season, as they often do with the flrmer strawberries and grapes. 

In conclusion I would say, while [ have worked with great pleasure 
in our berry fields, and enjoy both their cultivation and the opportu- 
nities for study they afford, yet this is my first, and I fear my last, at- 
tempt to describe our various operations. Besides on every page I 
find, on reading it over, that I have omitted many things which time 
and limited space will not permit me to rewrite and describe. There- 
fore I will close by wishing prosperity and extended usefulness to all 
the members of the Minnesota Horticultural Society, hoping when 
my school days are over to be worthy to sit at their feet and learn 
wisdom from their councils. . 

We cover the canes late in the fall as possible before freezing 
weather, and it may be done by one man, or what is better, by two 
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working together. It is always desirable to lean all the bushes in a — 
row in one direction, and this is done by thoroughly loosening the 
dirt, and moving two or three spades full from the side we want 
them to go; then place a fork on the opposite side, and as you press 
them over place your foot on the canes next the ground so as to press 
them all together, and avoid breaking by binding them in the roots and 
below the surface of the ground; fasten the tops down with a shovel- 
full of dirt, then press down the laterals and cover thoroughly from 
root to top with two or three inches of dirt. 

Some varieties, like the Wilsons and Dewberries, of low, slender 
habit, cover much easier than those of larger and more woody growth. 
Some leave the latter after fastening the tops, which may doin favor: 
able seasons, but large fields of Lawtons left in this way last winter 
in Michigan were killed when they stuck out of the ground by a hard 
freeze when there was no snow over them. 

In the spring, gently lift the top of the bush from the ground with 
a fork, and after shaking off the-dirt, leave it in its leaning position 
for a week or ten days, during which time it will gradually assume a 
more erect attitude; then go through the field with shovel and shears, 
placing the bushes erect in line with a little fresh dirt at their bases, 
and pruning away all injured or superfluous wood, and you will have 
a field that will gratify the eye of an artist and the taste of an epicure, 
as well as the avarice of the owner. 

Keep your field clean and cultivate fine until the first blossoms ap- 
pear, and they will be better to be let alone until after picking is over, 
unless it is necessary to stir the surface lightly to counteract the ef- 
fects of drouth, in case of which constant cultivation will often save 
the crop. The best mulch known is to have four inches of finely pul- 
verized soil all over the top of the ground. 

Blackberries should be picked two or three times a week after they 
begin to ripen. This is best done by a picker on each side of a row, 
armed with a carrier and six quart boxes each, and will usually cost 
about one and a half cents a quart, or one half the cost of strawber- 
ries and raspberries. 

Pack in sixteen or twenty-four quart cases and they are ready for 
market and will ship five hundred miles or more in perfect condition. 

Twenty-five years ago there was but one prominent variety, the 
Lawton, in cultivation; this long remained, like the Wilson straw- 
berry, far in advance of all competitors, but with the present stimu- 
lated interest in pomology several newer varieties promise to supplant 
it in popular favor. Among these —the most hardy and best adapted 
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to the soil and climate of Minnesota, besides possessing many of the 

_good qualities desirable in a market berry —I would recommend Sny- 
der, Taylor and Ancient Briton, for a succession from early to late, as 
likely to succeed as any I could name. Stone’s Hardy is small, but 
well liked in some places. Western Triumph is hardy, and that is all 
the good I know of it. But if God should decree that I should pass 
my life in Minnesota, I shaJ]l endeavor to grow the Wilson’s Karly, 
Wilson’s Junior and the Lucretia dewberry, as the largest, earliest 
and best of all the blackberry kind. Still they are all tender, and 
knowing they are tender we propose to take care of them. Who 
would think of succeeding in dairying if they left a herd of fine Jersey 
cows to ‘‘rustle’’ for themselves through the winter around a straw 
stack, 

The best plants for setting may be obtained from root cuttings by 
dividing the roots into sections of two or three inches in length and 
planting in soil the spring before we want to use them. These make 
roots freely if the soil is moist and pressed firmly around them, and 
are far preferable to plants obtained from suckers in an old bearing 
field. Ifyou are obliged to buy them, they will cost from $3 to $10 
per 1,000, standard varieties. 

‘The profit of blackberry culture depends entirely on our success in 
protecting them through the winter; for they have no insect enemies 
and but small liability to disease to cut short the crop. Yet I well 
remember how a fine field of the ‘‘ironclad’’ Taylor, which my 
brother and I rented last year in Michigan, failed to give us a single 
case; and our Western Triumph were no better, while cur ‘‘ tender”’ 
Lautons and Wilsons, that were laid down on both sides of them, were 
very fine. 

I have known the Snyder, which is best adapted of all kinds toa 
heavy, strong soil, to produce as high as six hundred cases of sixteen 
quarts each per acre, but one-half of this is a large yield under the 
most favorable conditions, while fifty cases was more than the average 
last year in Michigan. 

In exposed locations on our prairies, where the wind would be ha- 
ble to break over the bushes and injure the fruit, we may protect 
them by sticking posts about thirty feet apart in the row, and draw- 
ing a wire on each side, tight, "bout two feet above the ground. One 
of the wires can be easily removed when we want to lay them down; 
or the dewberries may be trained to these wires. But these precau- 
tions may be unnecessary if we trim back more, and make a low thick 


bush, instead of a taller and more slender one. 
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Blackberries must not be neglected at any period of their cultiva- 
tion, and the beginner will derive more satisfaction from a small field 
well cared for than from a much larger one if it is allowed to get the 
start of him; for of all slovenly and unprofitable fields a lot of un- 
kempt and neglected blackbery briars will take the prize. 


BLACKBERRIES AND DEWBERRIES IN MINNESOTA. 


By Miss Edith A. Kellogg, Janesville, Wis. 


What varieties of blackberries are best adapted to culture in Min- 
nesota? Have we any variety hardy enough to bear well in Minnesota 
without winter protection? No. The best varieties for culture are 
Ancient Briton, Snyder and Stone's Hardy. I should plant Snyder 
for early, Stone’s Hardy for medium, and Ancient Briton for late. I 
would prepare the ground by plowing deep, manuring heavily, forty 
to sixty loads per acre, and thorough cultivation. Have the rows 
eight feet apart, and the plants three feet. Keep them in hills, and 
do not allow them to spread over the ground. Keep all the suckers 
down if you want choice fruit (this is easily done with a horse and 
cultivator), and pull out where they grow too thick. Do not allow 
over five canesina hill. All blackberries should be protected in this 
latitude. A spadeful of earth may be removed on one side of the 
plant, binding the plants down till the tops touch the ground; then 
fastening down with a little earth, and covering with dirt, marsh hay 
or corn fodder; or even coarse manure will answer the same purpose 
where there are no mice. Remove the covering in the spring as soon 
as freezing weather isdone. Raise them up with the fork, and press 
the dirt firmly with the foot on the side where it was removed in the 
fall, and tie to a wire stretched on posts, two and a half feet over the 
row. Work the coarse manure well in under and about the bushes; this 
serves the double purpose of choking weeds and grass, and keeping 
the ground moist during the scorching days that, as a rule, are to be 
expected in August. Pinch the new canes back to about three feet 
and three and a half feet in June and July. This causes them to 
branch out. Do not prune the laterals, for if you do, you will cut off 
the part where our best fruit grows. jJ'ake off nothing but the top of 
the upright cane. The cost of covering is from six to ten dollars per 
acre. Some think that it is better to place a trellis on each side of 
the row, and the wires about two and a half feet from the ground, and 
stakes twenty feet apart. One wire on each side is sufficient. Dew- 
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_ berries require the same culture and care as blackberries. The best 
varieties are Jucretia and Barteil’s Mammoth. Cover with marsh 
hay, and in spring tie them to a single wire eighteen inches above 
ground. 


CURRANTS AND GOOSEBERRIES IN MINNESOTA. 
By S. A. McHenry, St. Charles. 


Currants and goosberries though not the most valuable of fruits 
have their places to fill as well as the strawberry and the more deli- 
eate fruits. ; 

They are natives of this country, and are generally found on damp, 
heavy soil when growing wild. As they by nature have chosen a 
damp heavy soil it would be well to give them a similar soil when 
planted for cultivstion. When such a soil is not to be had, much may 
be done to insure success by deep plowing, subsoiling, and by an 
abundance of mulch around the plants throughout the summer. Cur- 
rants and gooseberries require a great amount of nutriment, and 
should receive an annual dressing of some heavy compost in which 
muck, leaf-mould, wood ashes and cleanings from a cow stable are 
largely present. The best time for transplanting the bushes is in the 
fall any time after the wood is ripe, but if set very early in the spring 
nearly the same results may be obtained. They should be planted in 
rows four feet by six. By planting this distance they may be culti- 
vated both ways. 

A hoed crop may be planted between the rows the first two years. 
The plants should be set about two inches deeper than they stood in 
the nursery row. If two year old plants are set, fruitin paying quan- 
tities may be expected two years from time of setting. 

After the first three years they will require less cultivation and 
more mulching. They may be trained in either the bush or the tree 
form, but if fruit alone is the object the former method is best and 
is most natural for the bushes and requires less labor. If for orna- 
mental or other purposes the tree form is desired it would be well to 

-train them so from the cutting, by removing all but the top bud from 
the cutting at the time of setting. Young wood produces the best 
fruit. The old wood should be cut out as soon as it begins’ to show 
signs of weakness and bears fruit of inferior size. 

One great advantage of currants and gooseberries over most small 
fruits is that they may be left on the bushes for some time after they 
are ripe, but when so left they do not ship as well as when promptly 
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attended to. They are sometimes picked in quart boxes but are gen- 
érally handled in baskets of larger size. Currants should be picked in 
bunches and shipped on the stem. If torn from tke stem the skin is 
broken and they soon decay. 


PROPAGATION. 


Currant and gooseberry bushes are easily propagated by cuttings , 
_ and layers. Cuttings are best cut in the fall during the month of Sep- 
tember. They are made of the last year’s wood and should be about 
eight inches long, and should be planted at once in a rich moist soil, 
and the ground pressed firm about them. 

Only one bud should be left above ground. Before the ground 
freezes in the fall the cuttings should} be well mulched with stable 
manure. 

Cuttings may also be cut in the spring or may be cut in the fall and 
tied in bunches and buried or kept in moist earth in the cellar, but 
they do not root as well set in the spring as when set in the fall. 


The following paper was read by Mr. Brand: 
THE APPLE. 
WHAT MAY WE REASONABLY EXPECT FROM IT IN MINNESOTA? 


‘ By O. F. Brand, Faribault. 


For the purposes of this articie the subjects of cultivation, pruning, 
location and soil are each too comprehensive to be?more than inciden- 


tally alluded to. 
s ORIGIN. 


That the common apple is as old or older than the human family 
‘ there is little room to doubt. Aside from Holy Writ apples are men- 
tioned by Theophrastus,?Herodotus and;Columella. The latter, who 
wrote in the early part of the first century, describes three methods of 
grafting as handed down to him by the ancients, as well as a fourth 
method of his own. Philip, the elder, who wrote a few years later 
than Columella, said: ‘‘ There are apples that have ennobled the 
countries from which theyJcame, and our {best varieties will honor. 
their first grafters forever; such as took their names from Matius, 
Cestius, Manlius and Claudius.’’ Speaking of apples at Rome, he 
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wrote: ‘‘ There were some trees in the villas near the city which 
yielded more profit than a small farm’’ Thus, in those ancient times 
the introducers of a new apple were esteemed honorable among their 
fellows, and their names will go down to remote posterity as bene- 
factors of their race. 


AMERICAN APPLES. 


The introduction of the apple into our country dates back to 1629, 
when seeds brought from England were first planted. On April 3, 
1632, Governor’s island, in Boston harbor, was granted to Gov. Win- 
throp, on condition that he should plant thereon a vineyard or orch- 
ard. Many of the first trees grown from seeds in Massachusetts lived 
to be more than two hundred years old. From this date we find that 
an effort to raise apples was made by nearly all the pioneers of our 
country, and their efforts were nearly always crowned with success. 

The oldest orchard in the West of which I have any knowledge is 
at St. Joseph, Mich., just across the lake from Chicago. They con- 
sist of less than a dozen trees on the banks of the St. Joe river. The 
seeds from which these trees grew were planted by an Indian trader 
named Burnett, in 1776. The best of these trees, which are now a 
hundred and nine years old, stand less than two hundred feet from 
the river, and not more than four feet above its level. They are still 
productive. 

_ In Wisconsin apple seeds were among the first things planted. In 

1839 G. De Neven planted apple seeds near Fond du Lac. They soon 
came into bearing, survived the severe winters of 1842 and 1856-57, 
and were bearing large crops when [ last saw them, in 1869. 

The success of these seedlings encouraged all to plant apple trees, 
and that county became famous for its large crops of fine apples. I 
paid a visit to that locality last fall. But very few of the trees set 
from twenty-five to thirty-five years are left, and they are Duchess, 
Talman Sweet and Seeknofurther. The best old trees are now on 
moist land. The Duchess is alive everywhere. 

In stating what our expectations of the future of apple growing in 
this State are, and what they are based upon, I will say that we 
must be careful that we interpret correctly the lessons of the past— 
experience in the history of apple growing in our country and especi- 
ally of the last 35 years. The lamp of experience is a safe guide if 
made to reflect the united wisdom of millions of people through hun- 
dreds of years. 
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We will now review the history of apple growing in our State. In 
the fall of 1851, John Shaw, of Exter, Maine, gathered by the aid of 
his neighbors from ten to twelve quarts of apple seed. He arrived at 
MinnesotaCity in the spring of 1852, and after having selected a piece 
of land prepared a piece of ground in the timber for his apple seeds. 
He only lived to see the seed come up, and his dying request was that 
the trees should be divided among the members of the colonial associ- 
ation to which he belonged. This was done; enough to plant a large 
orchard being kept by the widow. All the farms in the neighborhood 
had enough for a good orchard, when the seedlings had attained suf- 
ficient size.=-Here is the first record I can find of the beginning of 
apple’growing in the best fruit district in our State. It is recorded of 
this lotjof trees that their product in one year was between five and 
six thousand bushels. 

In the fall’of 1871, traveling as a member of the committee Ad In- 
terum for this Society, I visited the original orchard of the widow of 
Mr. Shaw and found about three hundred trees in heavy bearing, 
bringing in a handsome income. I think it was in that year that it 
bore 600 bushels. I am told that some of the trees were very produc- 
tive up to 1884-5. Taking it for granted they began to bear when 
seven years old, we find they were in bearing twenty-five years. Is 
there anything discouraging about that? Now let us investigate the 
ancestry of the seeds from which these trees sprung. In an article by 
Henry Little of Maine, written in 1853, we find among one hundred 
and forty varieties mentioned the apples grown there were largely 
Sops of Wine, Maiden’s Blush, Gravenstein, Hubbardstons, Nonsuch, 
Rhode Island Greening, William’s Favorite, Ribston, Pippin and 
Baldwin. He says the Duchess was first brought there in 1847; it is 
very unlikely that its seeds were among those secured by Mr. Shaw. 

If such results as those above mentioned can be produced by the 
use of such ill-adapted means, what may we not expect from seedlings 
grown from our own hardiest of all acclimatized apples, the Duchess 
de Oldenburg ? 

In the fall of 1871, as before mentioned, I visited many orchards in 
Winona county, which were of the best grafted varieties, set from 
1856 to 1860. In numerous instances I found trees bearing twelve to 
fifteen bushels on a tree. Among the many I will mention those of 
our old friend and co-worker Hon. Norman Buck, who raised that 
year nearly 300 bushels; Hon. C. F. Buck, 200 bushels; G. W. Clark, 
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250 panbela: Orion Clark, 2C0 bushels; Mrs. Mary A. Campbell (for- 


merly Mrs. Shaw), 600 bushels; M. K. Drew, 300 bushels; 8. Bates, 
300 bushels; W. R. Stewart, 400 bushels; L. Thomas, 600 bushels. 
These were mostly tender Eastern varieties. In one orchard I saw 
five trees from which the owner told me he had gathered one crop of 
100 bushels, worth $150.00. A good record for a climate where we 
“can’t raise apples.’’ These trees were alive and bearing in 1873. 


8 
IN HOUSTON COUNTY. ¢ 


I visited the same fall several orchards in Houston county, and the 
great quantity of fruit on the trees astonished me. In the orchard of 
our friend Harris ! was shown two trees from which one crop sold for 
$44. They were St. Lawrence. His Talman Sweets were bending 
under an enormous load of apples. A few trees of that variety gave 
him 40 barrels that year and over 200 bushels the year following, that 
being the ninth year in bearing. Here also I saw that grand apple 
(but very tender tree) Jersey Sweet in bearing, and many others too 
tender for other portions of the State. Price’s Sweet, only six years 
planted, bore two barrels to a tree. Is there any other portion of the 
United States that could do as well? He raised twenty barrels of 
Northern Spy in 1872. In our section the Spy has never blossomed. 

Now let us reason together. Ifthe same causes that killed this 
orchard for Mr. Harris also killed trees down in Central Illinois, In- 
diana and Ohio, why is it not reasonable to conclude that that portion 
of our State is as valuable for growing apples as the the other states 
mentioned ? 

In 1867 I traveled on foot all over Houston county once and a large 


part of it twice, and have been there a good many times since up $0 


1876, and I state now what was my opinion when I was among the 
orchards there in 1876: that if all the good orchard sites on a strip 
ten miles wide from the mouth of the Zumbro river to the Iowa line, 
in the eastern part of Winona and Houston counties, were devoted to 
apple growing in a businesslike way, the people of our State would 
have no need to send outside of our borders for apples. 

The orchard of Mr. Harris was indeed a wonder for a State like ours, 
where but a few short years ago Mr. Lo held undisputed sway. Let 


us figure the sum realized from his Talman Sweet and St. Lawrence. 


They began to bear well about 1864 and bore their last crop in 1884. 
The two trees of St. Lawrence paid him about $200 net, besides the 
fruit used from them in his family; they were in bearing each alter 
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nate year for sixteen years. We can plant ninety trees to the acre, — 


the trees standing about twenty-four feet apart each way. At that 
rate the crop of each acre would be worth $1,125. Talman Sweet also 
began to bear in 1864 and bore full crops each alternate year up to 
1884, some of the trees being still alive. Mr. Harris thinks 1,000 
bushels a low estimate of the total yield. These sold for about $1,200, 
or $120 a year for each bearing year, or an average of $6 per tree. At 
that rate an acre would produce $540 each bearing year, or $270 per 
acre for the whole time. 


THE ‘ORANGE BELT.”’ 


In these times of pension vetoes, chintz bugs, sixty cents a bushel for 
wheat, no more free passes on railroads, and the tariff likely to be 
taken from wool, are not St. Lawrence, that pay over $500 a year, and 
Talman Sweets, that pay $270 per acre a year, as good as anything 
we can go into, provided we live in Houston or Winona county — the 
orange belt of our State? 

Another small tract at Reeds Landing and along Lake Pepin is also 
favorable for fruit growing. Here there is always or nearly so open 
water. Pear trees bore three bushels.on a tree at Reeds Landing in 
1867, and the crop from two trees suld for $100. 

Let us now leave the ‘‘ orange belt’’ and go back north and west 
where the fierce winds coming from the treeless, arid plains of the 
bleak Northwest, destitute of moisture, blow scorching and wither- 
ing in sammer,—pitiless and enervating to all vegetable or arboreal 
life in autumn, winter and spring. Here we find apples also, but less 
varieties; the hardiest list from the orange belt lived in many places 
ujeto 1873, but the quantity of fruit produced, except in a few instan- 
ces, was not sufficient to give much encouragement to the planter. 


Many varieties which seemed hardy in tree up to 1873 did not seem to’ 


form hardy fruit buds. The one notable exception being the Duchess 
of Oldenburg. A few other varieties were more or less fruitful in very 
favorable seasons. This great district has localities in it more favor- 
able than others. Such as can be found along the Mississippi river, 
extending back in places thirty or forty miles; and also along the 
southern tier of counties west from Albert Lea to the State line. In 
this district not only do the Wealthy and Duchess look better than in 
a large part of the State, but there are some old Golden Russets to be 
found and a good many seedlings planted as long ago as 1863, are stil 
in fair condition. This region extending to Blue Earth county on 
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the northeast and up to the high land north of Lu Verne, is of some- 
what different formation and climate. It is in fact influenced more 
by the Missouri than the Mississippi valley. The Ben Davis stood 
very well in 1884-5 at Sioux Falls, right at the west end of this dis- 
trict. 

I am led to this view of the matter also by the further fact of so 
many old seedlings standing so well all through this region, while in 
the counties northeast, such as Rice, Le Sueur, Scott and others, the 
seedlings were nearly all killed in 1872, and the remainder, with but 
one exception, completely annihilated in 1884-85; the one exception 
being the orchard in which the Peerless stands. That southwest por- 
tion of the State, together with the river portions above mentioned, 
not included in the first district, we can call district No. 2, and rea- 
sonably expect it to produce apples that cannot be grown in the larger 
portion of the State. 

Over the rest of the State south of the forty-fifth parallel, and in 
some localities above that, the Duchess, or anything equally hardy, 
can be grown with great success by any one who will inform himself 
how to plant and care for trees, and then give them the same business- 
lke care and attention that insures success in any honorable pursuit 
in life. 


IN RICE COUNTY. 


In the fall of 1855 Franklin Kelly brought with him a lot of apple 
seeds from New Hampshire and planted them on new land that fall. 
They began to bear in 1863 and bore well ten years, bearing a single 
season 150 bushels. The total crop in the ten years was 800 bushels; 
it was on a southern slope on the prairie near the city of Northfield. 
No grafted varieties except the Duchess have dore as well under sim- 
ilar conditions, and it killed out in 1872-3. The seeds came from a 
section where they raised nearly the same list they did in Maine; such 
as Karly Harvest, Grauenstein, Astrachan, William’s Favorite, Spitz- 
enberg, Baldwin, etc. From such ancestry we could hardly have ex- 
pected more. 

In our locality are to be found good Duchess trees that have stood 
twenty-five years and are still very productive. We have seven trees 
of Duchess set in spring of 1867. I believe they are good for twenty 
years more. They stood so close together they could not bear well. 

al cut out a number of them last spring. We never lose any Duchess, 
although we have lost nearly all the Wealthy and hundreds of trees of 
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other varieties. We now have about four hundred Duchess in orch- 
ard, and last spring set about five hundred more. Duchess will be- 
come still hardier if we propagate from our best and healthiest bear- 
ing trees, and it may be deteriorate by being propagated from feeble 
young trees. It needs a plentiful supply of moisture in the soil. The 
most of those that have died in Minnesota have become enfeebled 
_ either from lack of moisture to enable them to make a perfect and 
healthy growth, sunsealding of the body when exposed to the winter 
sun before the bark had become rough, or from being left in the fall 
with a clean, cultivated surface around the roots. Duchess needs a 
low, large, spreading top on the south and southwest sides. With 
such a top, soil reasonably moist and the roots protected with a thin 
mulch in the fall, it will not be injured. As long ago as 1872 our 
friend Harris put himself on record saying apple trees will grow any 
place where water stands within two feet of the surface. 

The unusually wet fall of 1886 taught me a valuable lesson on soils 
and conditions of soils for apple trees. The latter part of September 
and first half of October was extremely wet. I then had one hundred 
and twelve seven-year-old Duchess on some very moist timber land. I 
said to myself those trees will show a yellow, sickly leaf next summer 
and undoubtedly will die from a wet root. The summer found them 
with a fair crop of fruit and a vigorous, healthy leaf and growth, and 
; notwithstanding the ground was so wet in April and May, 1886, that 
we could not get onto a part of it till very late, they bore a fine crop 
of fruit, and are now models of health and vigor. They stand on a 
western slope with ground descending gradually to the south and west 
for a mile. 

The past two summers [ have seen thousands of good, healthy bear- 
ing Duchess trees scattered through all of the following counties: 
Rice, Steele, Faribault, Waseca, Le Sueur, Redwood, Lincoln, Lyon, 
Sibley, McLeod, Scott, Dakota, Carver, Ramsey and Goodhue. I am 
firmly of the opirtion that before the close of this century we may 
reasonably expect to supply our own market for apples of its character 
with our own productions. In the summer of 1886 Duchess apples 
were so plentiful in our market that they sold as low as fifty cents a 
bushei for a few days, and some were sent to other points. The trees 
are now being planted largely. 


FALL AND WINTER APPLES. 


As we have now been informed where our summer apples are to 
come from, where shall we look for our fall and winter apples. I an- 
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swer, we must look to the seedlings of the Duchess of Oldenburg. 
Why? Because its trial of thirty years in the unfavorable localities 
of this State prove it to be more nearly perfect in its adaptation to the 
requirements of our rigorous climate than any and all other varieties 

. Among the very first large orchards planted in the State was that of 
the late George Dorrance, of Rice county. This orchard consisted of 
several hundred trees set about 1857, as I am informed by the oldest 
settlers The varieties seemed to include almost the whole list of pop- 
ular Eastern sorts— among them the Pippins, Seeknofurther, Wine 
Sap, Fameuse, Swaar, 'Talman Sweet, Golden Russet, and, fortunately 
for us and the future citizens. of the Northwest, there were of those 


that lived to bear six Duchess. The site of this orchard is in the town. 


of Walcot, Rice county, in the extreme eastern edge of the Big Woods. 
It consists of a bench and hillside on the east, the top of the bench 
being about forty or fifty feet higher than the meadow or slough land 
east of it. In an early day there was timber about sixty rods west of 
the orchard. The soil is a mar! or clay —a soil on which the Duchess 
does not live as long as on arich alluvial soil on clay subsoil. In 1867 
sixty-four trees bore thirty bushels of fruit. In 1867 the Duchess bore 
very heavy crops, and a large number of the other varieties were in 
bearing that year. From this crop of Duchess apples G. J. Miller, a 
neighbor and relative of Mr. Dorrance, living on the prairie two and 
half miles distant, sowed and planted a large lot of seeds and raised 
more than two hundred trees. I saw the trees in 1875, several of them 
bearing well; six of them are still alive and bid fair to live for years. 
Many of those that died in 1884-5 bore a great many large crops of 
fruit, and proved to be profitable. Of those still alive, one of them 
named ‘‘ Itasea’’ has always, from 1875 to 1886 inclusive, borne enor- 
mous crops of apples. In size and color about like Rawles Jannet. 
In flavor rather poor, but somewhat better than the hardiest of the 
new Russians. Its season is October and November. In productive- 
ness the Itasca is the equal of any tree of its size I have seen in the 
State. 

Another tree is almost a reproduction of the Duchess, and about ten 
days later. Two others are worthy of mention, but I omitthem. The 


4 


best of the lot is the Peeriess, which by a vote of this Society last win- 


ter was pronounced the best seedling apple known. I bring the Peer- 


less up, and offer its achievements in evidence, to prove my claim that 
as the parent of a class of apple trees perfect in their adaptation to 
the wants and requirements of our climate the Duchess has no equal. 

It must be remembered that these seedlings are in an unfavorable 
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locality. They are out on the broad prairie, remote from water, and 
one hundred miles northwest of the best fruit-growing part of the 
State; the soil a black prairie loam. Here the Wealthy trees were all 
killed in 1884-5, and out of thirty Duchess trees planted the same 
spring with the apple seed (1868), and a good many planted since, only. 
four or five trees now remain. Now, all of these seedlings being later 
in season than Duchess, the Peerless keeping in good condition till 
February, is it not reasonable to conclude that by a proper system of 
selection trees may be produced that will bear apples of long-keeping 
qualities ? 

I have now planted in orchard about seventy-five trees of selected 
Duchess seedlings. I undertook to begin this business in 1873, after 
the previous winter had swept away nearly everything in my locality 
except the Duchess. That summer [ had seen in the orchard of our 
friend Norman Buck, at Winona, two good bearing trees standing 
apart from the rest of the orchard; one was the Rawles Jannet, and 
the other was Duchess. It occurred to me that here would be a good 
chance to get a cross combining the ironclad constitution of one par- 
ent with the flavor and keeping qualities of the other; but the Duch- 
ess blooms earlier than the other, so, to obviate that difficulty, I made 
arrangements with Mr. Buck to mulch the Duchess well on the snow, 
so as to retard its blooming to correspond with the Jannet. I was 
then to have the crop of Duchess apple seeds, for which I was to pay 
him $10. He did the mulching, but the hens went up, either while 
he slept or at some other time, and scratched it away, and our experi- 
ment failed. 


NEW RUSSIANS. 


My attention was then diverted to New Russian apples, and for 
awhile expected great things by a shorter cut than seedling apples, 
not knowing that we were simply repeating an experiment that had 
been tried in Europe before I was born, repeated in this country in 
the first half of the present century, and that as the result of those 
trials the Duchess had been handed down to us as the best of all. 

Outside of professional nurserymen it is hard to find a single tree of 
New Russian apples, although hundreds of thousands of them have 
been sold and planted since 1873 up to 1884. So general was their 
destruction that out of three hundred and thirty varieties sold our 
friend Pearce offered to give $5 each for every tree that could be found 
alive in 1886. In my section some of them live, hut don’t bear fruit. 
I have a tree fourteen years old on which I have never seen but one 
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poor little apple. I haveasample of the woud. You will see this wood 
looks all right. I have several varieties but little better so far as pro- 
ductiveness is concerned. My observations have not been confined to 
my own grounds or locality. J have traveled extensively, and with 


my eyes open. Surely, our experience has been great enough and De: 


costly enough to decide us against a further trial of New Russians. 

Of the origin of the Duchess we are not told. In 1882, when Prof. 
Budd was at Kazan, on the Volga, he wrote that he had doubts about 
its being a full-blood Russian, although he saw a large list of its type. 
It seems to me that he was at those northeast points too late in the 
season. It may be that if he did see the trees, he did not recognize 
them under their changed condition. Kazan is about five hundred 
miles east of Moscow, and half way between the Caspian sea and the 
Arctic ocean; eleven degrees north of St. Paul, and nearly at the ex- 
treme northern limit of apple-growing in that direction. But, irre- 
spective of its origin, it has proved to be the most valuable tree known 
on this or any other continent for us to raise a race of acclimatized 
seedling trees from. In 1882 that old Western pomologist, F. R. Phe- 
nix, wrote for this Society an essay of about 6,000 words on ‘‘ Hardy 
Apples From Seed.’’ The article was ably written throughout, but 
the gist of it, as applied to us, was: ‘‘ Raise your apple trees from 
seeds of Duchess.’’ His views were warmly indorsed by Harris, Dartt 
and Gibbs. 

About twenty years ago Col. D. A. Robertson, at that day the most 
eminent authority in the State, advised me to go to raising seedlings 
from Duchess, and, although we have had the world, the flesh and the 
New Russian apples to contend with, we have made some advance. 

Our friend Harris has often advised us to raise seedlings. Our pres- 
ident in his last annual address said: ‘‘Should we not rather seek for 
hardy varieties among our own native seedlings?”’ 

That great and good man, pre-eminent in pomology, the late Mar- 
shall P. Wilder, writing upon this subject, said: ‘‘ The immense loss 
to American cultivators from the importation of foreign varieties * 
* * suggests the importance of raising from seed native sorts, which 
in most instances possess peculiar advantages. I am confirmed in the 
opinion that the best means of producing new and excellent varieties 
suited either to general cultivation or to particular localities, is to 
plant the most mature and perfect seeds of the most hardy, vigorous 
and valuable sorts, on the general pathological principle that like pro- 
duces like. The skillful agriculturist saves the best seed of his vari- 
ous crops and selects the best animals from his herds for breeders. 
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Why should not this law of reproduction regulate the practice of the 
pomologist as well as of the farmer? * * * Our object is not to 
controvert the opinions of those who believe in the running out of 
varieties * * * but to enforce the importance of raising new vari- 
eties from seed.”’ 

* Fellow members, the lessons of the late war taught us that fearful 
repulses like Cold Harbor and Chicamauga will precede final victory. 
We have met our Cold Harbor and Chicamauga, but athwart the dark- 
ness of defeat, to those of us who with faces toward the foes which 
have confronted us, the star of hope shines brightly and victory is just 
ahead. 


‘* No waters can swallow the ship where lies 
The Master of ocean and earth and sky.’’ 


All we need now is faith and perseverance. The prospects to my 
mind have never been so bright as they are now. If we read aright 
the lessons of the past and are guided by their teachings there will be 
no more failure, and the pomology of our State will be placed fully 
abreast of the advanced progress of the age. 


Mr. Brand also placed on file the following correspondence: 
LETTER FROM NORTHFIELD. 


NORTHFIELD, Jan. 10, 1888. 
O. F. Brand, Esq. . 

Dear Str: Your card of December 29th is received, asking for the 
history of my old seedling orchard. The seeds were brought from New 
Hampshire by my father, Franklin Kelley, in 1855 and planted that 
fall on land broken in the spring. The trees grew vigorously and 
commenced bearing in 1863, and continued to bear until we got as 
many as one hundred and fifty bushels in ’69, and as many two or 
three years following. 

One year I exhibited fifty varieties at the Hennepin county fair at 
Minneapolis and received a premiuin of $10. The same fall I took 
the premium for cider, of which I made several barrels. I had the 
honor of making the first barrel of cider in Rice county, which was 
exhibited at the Rice county fair in 1865, I think. 

My orchard continued to do well, with the loss of an occasional tree, 
up to the winter of— You know, when they got such a scorching 
that every one has since given up the ghost. I had commenced to 
propagate some of the best varieties, and had out about a thousand 
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3 root grafts which shared the fate of the old orchard. Although I was 
‘ a member of the State Horticultural Society in those days, and attend- 

| ed the annual meetings with a view to ‘‘acquiring knowledge,’’ [ 
never found out what killed that orchard, and why I am obliged to 
pay my grocer twenty-five dollars every fall for a wiuter supply of 
wormy Michigan or Missouri apples. 

A few of those trees were heavily mulched that fall—so much so 
that the ground did not freeze, others were exposed, while still others 
were banked with snow into the very branches a greater part of the 
winter. 

A few varieties were superior in texture and flavor to any fruit I ever 
tasted from other states. Three or four varieties, although not prop- 
erly winter apples, would keep till April or May. 

If I have not covered the whole ground, shall be pleased to answer 
any questions desired. Yours truly, 

D. F. KE1eEy. 


NEW RUSSIANS. 


FaRIBAULT, Minn., Jan. 4, 1888. 

Friend Somerville, 

Will you kindly inform me — 

1. How many trees of New Russian apples have you in profitable 
bearing ? i 

2. How many bushels have you ever gathered from a single tree in 
one year? Name of best bearing sort? 

3. How long have trees been planted? 

4. How old were they when planted? Names of six best sorts in 
order of productiveness ? 

5. How many bushels have you ever gathered in a year of New 
Russians ? 

6. What is your soil and slope? 

7. Are there any valleys near your orchard? How near, on which 
side, and how deep and wide are they ? 

8. Are you protected by timber? How much, and in what shape? 

9. Is there water near the surface? How deep is your well? 

10. Did you ever raise the Talman Sweet there, and about what | 
year did they bear their last crop of apples? 

In the interest of pomology an early reply, with the return of these 


sheets, will greatly oblige me. 
Yours truly, 


O. F. Brann. 
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REPLY, 


Viona, Jan. 9, 1888. 

Friend Brand, 

I will try and answer your questions as near as possible: 

1. Twenty or twenty-five of the New Russians. 

2. I cannot answer that question very correctly, but one tree last 
fall, I think, had six bushels of apples. 

3. Nine years this spring, those in profitable bearing; but I have 
_ planted some each spring since. I think I have fifty or sixty varieties 
in my orchard. 

4. Three and four years. The largest apple I raise is the Charla- 
moff; the best bearer is the Antonovka and Red Streaked; the prettiest 


apple is one I cannot name, nor could Prof. Budd. Mr. Sias calls iff 


the Wax Transparent; a biennial bearer. Then I have the Winter 
Oporto. I have a yellow apple; its name 1 do not know, but a good 
bearer; fruit fair. I have Red, Yellow and Sweet Anis; trees young 
and shy bearers. 

5. Ido not know correctly, but in 1886 I think I had twenty-five 
or thirty bushels. 

6. Hazel brush or clay soil. 

7. Yes; aspring branch on the north near the orchard; timber on 
the west; valley narrow. 

8. Yes; on the west natural timber; north, willows and burr oaks; 
east, willows; south, Norway spruce. All around the orchards are 
rows of evergreens, and some scattering trees in the orchard. 

9. The spring branch runs water the year round. The well water 
comes in at a depth of thirty feet. 

10. I have raised Talman Sweet apples, Fameuse, Golden Russet, 
Ben Davis, and a number of other varieties. The last crop of Talman 
Sweet, Golden Russet and Snow apples was raised in 1883. 

My orchard is on a northern slope; clay subsoil. I pasture it with 
hogs in the summer, and mulch heavy each other year. By so doing 
the hogs and mulch keep the grass from the trees. Twenty-nine years. 
ago I set out fifty Duchess trees. I cultivated for three years, then 
seeded down and pastured with hogs. I have that number of trees 
yet, all sound and right, and get over two hundred bushels of apples 
per year. 

While I have great faith in some of the New Russians, I have some 
varieties that bear the poorest apples I ever tasted. 

Yours, 
Wma. SoMERVILLE. 


e 
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Mr. Fuller. Mr. Chairman, [ don’t know that I ought tosay a 
word in regard to this, but I have thought several times when I have 
been hearing these things that if a lot of boys were in here they would 
say “‘chestnuts.’’ Sixteen years ago, when I first attended the meet- 
ings of this Society, our tables were filled with perhaps thirty varieties 
of apples, and we had a number of seedlings of the finest quality; and 
the same things precisely that were said in this essay were said then; 
and it was reiterated again and again that we must raise our seedlings 
from our hardy apples. Any of the old members of the Society know 
very well that we have been running down hill ever since then, as far 
as large apples are concerned; we have less seedlings to-day than we 
had sixteen years ago; we have less apples. I don’t speak of this dis- 
couragingly; I always answer when people say ‘‘ Are we ever going to 
raise apples in Minnesota?’’ by saying ‘‘I hope so;’’ [ feel like still 
trying. But it seems to me entirely useless to reiterate, again and 
again, these theories, unless we can show some results for them. 

Now, a year ago last fall we had some splendid seedlings at our 
State Fair, and I don’t know when [ have seen them excelled. Buta 
few days afterwards Mr. Sias and myself went down to see the trees. 
Well, it shows the difference, perhaps, between Mr. Sias and myself; 
I may be disposed to be over-critical and to look for the faults in a 
thing; but as Mr. Sias would open his eyes so widely at those “ splen- 
did apples,’’ I said, ‘‘ Mr. Sias, look down here, that tree is dead.’” 
And there it was, rotten all through the sides and half the limbs; the 
tree was already killed. 

So with all these seedlings; this Peerless seedling may accomplish 
something, but if it has been growing so long as Mr. Brand states, 
why haven’t we some results from them? Let us graft it and see 
what it will do under other conditions, and before we reiterate it 
again let us have the results. 

Now, there is our friend Gideon out here, who talks so hopefully; 
his Wealthy apple is failing, And I don’t know to-day—except in 
our favorable points in our State—of a single apple that will stand; 
I know it is so at least in our section of the State. I believe in telling 
the truth about these things, and not deceive ourselves or deceive 
others with these grand platitudes that mean nothing. I believe in 
experimenting with these things hopefully, and doing the best we can 
and not saying much about it until we get a few results. [Applause. ] 

Mr. Pearce said he believed in the principle illustrated by the story 

22 
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of the preacher who delivered the same sermon repeatedly—to continue 
preaching the same sermon until he got the people to “‘act.’”’ The 
planting of seedlings had been advocated for thirty years, and when 
the advice was heeded they would then have fruit. 

Mr. Sias said as Mr. Fuller was a Bible student, he wished to call 
attention to the fact that a tree is known by its fruit. The tree 
alluded to was Hart No. 1. On the occasion referred to the ground 
was almost completely covered with large, fine fruit, larger than the 
Baldwin or Ben Davis, and resembling the latter, and the tree was 
very well loaded. It was closely environed with willows and wild 
plums, and showed injury from blight, but was living to the very tip 
buds. If such fruit could be raised only on ‘‘ dead trees,’’ he favored 
planting that kind. This tree had been very productive and began to 
bear when seven years old. 

Mr. Fuller said Mr. Brand had fallen into the error of judging the 

good or bad character of a tree not from its hardiness but its fruit. 
_ Mr. Harris said he had seen the Hart seedling before the last hard 
winter and found it injured on one side from rabbits, a plow, or some 
other cause, which was sufficient to destroy the Duchess or anything 
else. He did not consider it as hardy as some other seedlings, but had 
found sound wood upon it on examination after the recent hard win- 
ter, and it was somewhat hardier than Wealthy. 

He could not agree with Mr. Brand that Duchess was the only Rus- 
sian variety that was hardy; from the great number of varieties dis- 
covered by Prof. Budd and Mr. Gibb several could be named that were 
hardier. Hibernal, with Mr. Tuttle of Baraboo, was the finest of all 
in his orchard; the tops come out and make a beautiful tree, and he 
has two trees without a blemish; it is bearing well and the season is 
December. It is hardier and may be better to propagate from than 
Duchess. By growing seedlings we may hope to develop a pomology 
that will produce the finest fruits on the continent. The time is 
coming when Minnesota will have an abundance of fruit of her own, 
and some to supply Eastern markets. Let us test these Russians, for 
there may be many valuable varieties among them. He had tried 
over three hundred varieties to ascertain if there were any of the old 
varieties that were hardy. He made more money from Talman Sweet 
than any other one variety, but many never paid first cost of the 
trees. 

We have had something unusual in our winters the past three or 
four years. The first injury to trees the season of 1884-5 was about 
the sixteenth of November. Mr. Lord, of Minnesota City, called at- 
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tention to that fact, and we examined a lot of trees and found two- 
thirds of them injured before there was any frost in the ground. In 
February and March there was a number of summer-like days when 
the sap came up and the thermometer again ran down suddenly to zero 
point, causing a further injury to trees. 

Mr. Smith. Have you ever known a similar combination of cir- 
cimstances before ? | 

Mr. Harris. No. And I wanted to mention the wholesale slaughter 
of trees in 1872-3, when the cause of injury was root-killing. That 
winter Duchess and other hardy Russians on their own roots were in- 
jured more badly than native varieties. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. President and Fellow Horticulturists: I have 
come up here to try and learn something, but I find that your Society 
or the most of its members are different from ours. We should ben- 
efit by the exchange of ideas and from each other’s experience. In 
the first place, our friend over there and several others, seem to be of 
the opinion that if they don’t see and feel and know, and have it right 
in their hand, they wont believe anything. The only way to do is as 
the schoolmaster did with those who didn’t believe in the North Pole 
—pound it into their heads some way or other. [Iam aseedling man; 
and here I want to quote a few sentences from the report of the pom- 
ologist, Mr. Van Deman, and from Dr. Hoskins, of Vermont. 

Speaking of his visit to Arkansas Mr. Van Deman says: ‘‘One 
thing that interested me particularly was the large number of seed- 
ling apples of high quality; I think fully fifty varieties were shown 
that were entirely new. Some of these are worthy of further trial by 
experimenters, and a very few are described and illustrated in this re- 
port, as well as some already somewhat known.”’ 

To save time I want to read further and let you know that you have 
the best apple in the whole catalogue, originated right here by your 
own door-step. You say prove it; well, I read from what Dr. Hoskins 
says, along towards the last of this same report. 

‘But the future leading winter market apple of the cold North must 
surpass Scott’s Winter in size and in dessert quality, and I am anxious- 
ly looking to Mr. Gideon’s extensive orchards, produced under his sys- 
tem of crossing, for the desired apple. He has already announced a 
seedling of the Wealthy almost duplicating its other qualities, with a 
longer season, which he ealls the ‘ Peter;’ and I believe he, or some 
other Northwestern experimenter, proceeding on the same principle, 
will soon give us a Northern equal (or superior) to the Baldwin. This 
is alone needed to give the cold North the lead in orcharding, for it is 
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a well ascertained fact that the long days of our Northern summers are — 
in the highest degree favorable to that combination of high color, de- 
licate texture and fine aroma which sells an apple in the markets of the 
world. Already the Wealthy is being shipped to England from Canada 
with profit, and a long keeping Wealthy is all that is now required to 
become the leading commercial apple of America.”’ 

You want something better! Why don’t you use what you have, 
farmers? [Laughter.] And in addition to that try experiments, 
every one of you. Plant the seeds of every good apple that comes 
in your way; save the good and discard the unworthy. If we are to 
produce good apples we must originate them from a combination of 
native seedlings and New Russians, to supply every quarter section 
with orchards, in Minnesota and Wisconsin. 

Mr. Dartt. I don’t know asI would say a word on this question 
only for a sort of fellow feeling [ have for my brother delegate from 
Iowa. 

Mr. Thompson. Be a little careful you don’t get me into such a 
scrape as you did when we roomed together at Dubuque. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Dartt. I would say that I have hopes with Mr. Harris of get- 
ting hardy varieties of apples, but I don’t believe in these theories 
that we have them now. It is easy to take the ground of our friend 
Pearce; on the theory perhaps that a lie well stuck to is as good as 
the truth. [Laughter.] If this theory will win I have no doubt we 
will have lots of applesin Minnesota. That may be so, and perhaps I 
had better not say anything more. 

Mr. Sias. Mr. President, I desire to say just a word of {this paper 
of Mr. Brand’s. I notice that he gave us some valuable statistics in 
the first part of it. In the last part there was something objectiona- 
ble, to the effect that we have nothing from the old country but Duch- 
ess that are valuable. Let us look at that point a moment; doesn’t it 
seem a little singular that we have imported five hundred varieties 
from Russia and that this is the only one among the number of merit ? 

Mr. Thompson. There are over 1,700 I think in Prof. Budd’s list. 

Mr. Sias. Yes; it seems to me very improbable that Duchess is the 
only valuable variety. It reminds me of the Know Knothings who 
wanted to put none but American born citizens on guard—a very 
grave mistake, indeed! We admit Duchess is of foreign birth, and it 
stands at the head of the list. The cut-leaf weeping birch stands at 
the head of the list of ornamental trees; and for general cultivation 
there is nothing better than the Norway spruce. We must not be too 
selfish, and we do not want to go from this convention leaving the 
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impression as the sense of this meeting that there in nothing among 
those 1,700 varieties that is good for anything. Let us test them a 
little further. We have many varieties hardier than the Duchess and 
there isno doubt about it This discussion would appear mnch better 
in Southern Iowa, Illinois or Kentucky. 

Mr. Dartt. If we have found but one valuable apple in over 1,700 
does that class them in a very favorable light before the people? 

Mr. Sias. I do not admit we have found but one good variety among 
that number. 

Mr. Harris. I contend that they haven’t had a fair show. 

President Elliot. I have been very much amused to see how this 
paper has stirred up the animals, especially the Russians, this great 
Northern Bear. Brother Fuller asks the question why we are always 
tinkering at this seedling question. We have got to keep this thing 
before the people, or we shouldn’t accomplish anything. Out of a 
great deal of brush we may find something of value. We are going to 
get something, and in this method, if no other, [ hope we shall keep 
trying, and if we don’t secure the object sought for this year perhaps 
we will in the next one. When we look at the vast territory of Russia 
and see how they have succeeded it should give us hope that we may 
be fully successful. 

Mr. Smith. Mr. Fuller makes a mistake in saying we have less 
apples now than we had sixteen years ago. I am not an enthusiast in 
regard to the general planting of apple trees, but [ do believe Duchess 
is the best of anything we have for the people at present. We have 
to-day more than ten times the number of healthy fruit trees in Min- 
nesota we had ten years ago. 

Mr. Dartt. No, we haven’t. 

Mr. Smith. In the last three years there have been more good, clean 
fruit trees planted than at any other stage of our history. 

Mr. Cutler. I think not. 

Mr. Smith. Trees that went through the winter of 1883 and 4 will 
be worth something. If we continue to plant, as Mr. Harris says, we 
will soon have an abundance of fruit, for we may not experience such 
another winter in twenty-five years. 

Mr. Dartt. It hits us about every other winter; we got it last year. 

Mr. Smith. T[ have talked with farmers in all portions of the State 
and believe we are gaining ground. I saw more than a hundred Min- 
nesota seedlings on exhibition at fairs last fall, and there are numers 
ous trees to be found all over the State that bear fruit and do not show 


much, if any injury. 
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Mr. Thompson. If we only have faith we shall reap. 

Mr. Dartt. Faith without works is dead. 

Mr. Thompson. If it wasn’t for faith we could accomplish but lit- 
tle. We are commanded te make use of the talent placed in our hands 
and we must do it if we are to make our farms pleasant, beautify the 
country and produce healthful food. 

Reports were then called for from experimental stations, 


EXPERIMENT STATION AT MINNESOTA CITY. 
By O. M. Lord, Superintendent. 


The season has not been favorable in experimenting with seeds, 
plants and trees at this station. 

Some apple trees that were transplanted and set carefully at the 
usual depth perished with drouth. Others that were set at the least 
_ two feet deep, made a good growth 


NATIVE PLUMS. 


Of plum scions that were set in good season and with more than 
usual care, not more than one per cent grew; probably owing to a 
violent storm of rain, sleet and snow that immediately followed the 
fine weather when they were set. 

A quantity of seed also failed to germinate that had been exposed 
to frost and planted in the usual manner. The ground has not been 
disturbed, and they may grow next spring, but a year’s time has been 
lost. 

Ten varieties of plums were received from the [owa Agricultural 
College; two from Mr. Pond, of Kasson; two from Mr. Brand, of 
Faribault, and a few others from localities near by, which has in- 
creased the collection here to over thirty kinds. Some of these will 
prove to be valuable for general cultivation; and others, particularly 
the Chickisaws, will be abandoned; also Prunus Simoni. 

I would like to call attention here to the remarks of ‘‘ The Farmer” 
upon the statement of Mr. Harris, published last spring, in regard to 
the hardiness of Chickisaw plums at this station. ‘‘The Farmer ’”’ 
assumed that the failure of one nursery to carry trees through the 
winter was no test of their adaptibility to this climate. Mr. Harris 
was acquainted with all the conditions, while ‘‘ The Farmer” was 
not. I would say that this station is not a commercial nursery, and 
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could have no object in jumping at conclusions. And frem the fact 
that we have heretofore grown in this vicinity grafted and seedling 
apples and other fruits that have not succeeded in other parts of the 
State, it is generally conceded that this location is most favorable for 
fruits not entirely hardy. Add to this the fact that the last few 
winters have not been considered test winters, and we conclude that 
when trees winter-kill to the ground here, they are not well adapted 
to general cultivation when exposed to greater risk. 


SMALL FRUITS. 


The protracted drouth materially interfered with some of the work ~ 
in small fruits, and very little was accomplished. One row of Stone’s 
Hardy blackberry was set next to a row of Ancient Briton for the pur- 
pose of comparison. Also a row of Cook’s Windom Dewberry by the 
side of a row of Lucretia for the same purpose. 

Of grapes Iona, Worden, Moore’s Early, Empire State, Massasoit, 
Lindley and Wilder have been added to the list. The only strawberries 
set for trial are Crawford’s No. 6 and the Jessie. 


' EXPERIMENTAL WORK. 


In regard to the work of experiment stations a superintendent of one 
of the Iowa stations writes me there is a good deal of burlesque about 
some of them. Query: May the same criticism, or even a more defin- 
ite one, be applied to ours? If our critic should base his remarks upon 
what we have not done, I fear he would have a wide field of labor. It, 
however, he should carefully consider the difficulties under which we 
labor, the subject would be placed in a different light. A very few of 
these difficulties may here be stated as an apology, or excuse, for light 
work and meager reports. So far as I am acquinted with the expori- 
menters, not one can devote his whole time and attention to the work, 
and if he could, the results are always doubtful, and the money value 
thereof (to himself) more than doubtful. We have no organized means 
of obtaining seeds, plants and trees to experiment with, but have been 
wholly dependent. so far, on our own resources. We have had no 
clearly defined system of work, of instruction, nor advice; and the 
only intimation I have seen as to what is expected of as was in a late 
number of The Farmer. In noticing the call for the annual meeting, 
it said: ‘‘Above all, those present will expect to hear detailed reports 
of operations at the experiment stations.”’ 

In appointing these stations it was understood that the Society de- 
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sired fruits tested, as to their quality, adaptability and hardiness, and 
also desired the results to be made known generally for the benefit of 
those who would plant; but in looking for these reports it would be 
well to bear in mind that for most fruits a series of experiments, ex-— 
tending over several years, may be necessary to establish their value. 
‘If results are given by only one experimenter there is room for doubt 
whether a thing may succeed or fail when tried by another in a differ- 
ent locality, unless all the conditions are understood in making the 
tests. It is therefore suggested that the Society establish some system 
of uniformity of work among the stations, in pairs, or among a greater 
number, if a larger range is desired for any specialty 


—_ 


EXPERIMENTAL STATION AT ROCHESTER. 
By A. W. Sias, Superintendent. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the State Horticultural Society : 

We have now sixteen experimental stations and are auxious for 
more providing there is another man in the State who is so heavily 
laden with love for the business that he is willing to ‘‘ work for noth- 
ing and board himself,’’ as Brother Dartt said in reference to extend- 
ing the borders and increasing the laboring force of the Olmsted 
County Horticultural Society. In common warfare, volunteers make 
the best soldiers, while those who enlist for fame or money make the 
best thieves. Now in this battle for the ‘‘ coming winter apple”’ and 
the amelioration of other fruits, we want superintendents that will 
work hard for the love they bear the cause, whether paid or not, and 
leave the responsibility for short comings and poor work at the door 
of the State legislature. 

Our last report shows only seven superintendents heard from. 
What does this mean, unless it is that it takes money to make the 
mare go? The majority of these superintendents are men of limited 
means, and cannot be expected to put much time into experimental 
work without a reasonable compensation. O. M. Lord struck the 
*‘ key note ”’ when he made the suggestion that the superintendent at 
each station be given a specialty for which he was best adapted. For 
instance, give the superintendent at the State University farm a 
branch of work that requires the deepest scientific research; O. M. 
Lord the development of our native plums; Peter M. Gideon to con- 
tinue the grand work left by Dr. Van Mons, whose ‘‘ nurseries con- 
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tained in 1823 no less than ¥%,000 seedlings of merit ;’’ the superinten- 
dent at Rochester would like to ape Andrew Knight (on a very small 
scale, of course) and so obtain across between the McMahon White 
and the Autumn Streaked, also cross the Red Cheeked, Red Anis, 
Antonovka, White Pigeon and Russian Green with McMahon or some 
better keeper. In other words to make a specialty of hand fertiliza- 
tion. 1n this way let each superintendent choose a specialty for which 
he is best adapted. If this plausible scheme of Mr. Lord’s could be car- 
ried out the whole Northwest would soon begin to see that our exper- 
imental stations were made to perform a grand work. C. G. Patten 
hit the nail square on the head when he remarked: ‘‘ Gentlemen, we 
need a Van Mons and an Andrew Knight in every state of the North- 
west.”’ 

The past extreme winter, and summer’s drouth, admonish us of the 
necessity of clinging to the Russians. This and many other genera- 
tions shall pass away before they go out of date. At least our experi- 
ments point to this conclusion. 

Our experience is that the Brandywine raspberry is about what we 
want. It stands the summer’s heat and winter’s cold equal to the 
Turner; yields better with us, and is more attractive on the market. 
We think it has no peer as a keeper or shipper among red raspberries. 
Schaffer’s Collossal is very large, but inferior to the Brandywine as a 
shipping berry. 

The Jessie strawberry has only been with us one season, but looks 
very promising; but as-we are never satisfied short of perfection, we 
propose to fruit a seedling from the Jessie as soon as possible. The 
Manchester was one of the very best with us this year. Old Ironclad, 
best of the early varieties. 

The Windom dewberry behaves better than the Lucretia. Shell- 
bark hickory trees grown from seed raised on the grounds of J. 8. 
Harris in Houston county, now two years old, are likely to stand the 
racket. 


EVERGREENS. 


The thirty varieties of evergreens on our experimental grounds, 
prove to us most conclusively that Minnesota, any part, is the genial 
clime and soil for evergreens. The Norway Maple and Sycamore have 
proven too tender. The Rocky mountain conifers from D. 8. Grimes 
of Denver, Col., and from Robt. Douglas, of Waukegan, IIl., are doing 
finely. 

The Rockford plum from C. G. Patten, is fine. Fay’s currant isa 
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failure with us. The plants from Chas. Luedloff, Ostheim cherry, 
weeping willow from Europe, the new lilac, philadelphus, etc., are all 
doing nicely. We had a round bed of thirty or forty Hydrangea 
paniculata grandifioria’s all in bloom at one time that made a grand 
_ display. 


EXPERIMENTAL STATION AT LA CRESCENT. 
By J. S. Harris, Superintendent. 


Mr. President and Fellow Members : 


My report of the work of last year shall be very brief. I think I 
am making progress slowly. 

The few varieties of Russian apple trees heretofore reported upon 
came through last winter all right. The variety I suppose to be Os- 
trokoff Glass, Antonovka, Orel and two or three varieties of the Anis, 
are making the most satisfactory growth. One tree of Anis, bore 
one specimen of medium size, green and red striped; quality excel- 
lent, ripe September 10th. 

Have added to my list of Russian apples for trial: Yellow Trans- 
parent, Harly Glass, Repka, Lords apple, Juicy Burr, Red Cheeked, 
Beautiful Arcad, Switzer and Vargil. 

Plum trees bloomed freely but did not mature any fruit. I have 
added one variety of Russian plums. 

Owing to the drouth and an attack of sickness when my trees 
needed most attention, some of them failed to live, and none of them 
have made a strong growth; so if they kill out this winter I shall not 
attribute it to the varieties, or blame the parties I procured them 
from. I have also added six trees, one year old, of Hotchkiss Seed- 
ling; all lived and doing well. 

Russian pears did not kill out, but are not making a satisfactory 
growth. The same may be said of Salome apple. The celebrated 
Mann apple again killed to the ground and it is useless to try it 
longer. Have one tree of the Gideon apple; it did not winter kill but 
was bark burnt by the October freeze. 

The Niagara grape is not doing well with me. It drops its foliage 
too early. Shall try it again with new plants. 

I now have good facilities for conducting experimental work, and 
will promise to take charge of and give a fair trial to any new varie- 
ties of fruit sent to me and make impartial reports upon the same. 
Promising varieties of native plums are especially desired. 
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Thanks are due to O. M. Lord, Chas. Luedloff; Carver, Dewain Cook, 
and Joe Wood, Windom; S. D. Richardson, Winnebago City, and J. 
O. Barrett, Browns Valley, for favors received. 


EXPERIMENTAL STATION AT FARIBAULT. 


By O. F. Brand, Superintendent. 


This station is on comparatively high timberland. The surface soil - — 


is a deep, rich, black loam, underlaid with a yellowish and blue, 
porus clay subsoil; soil naturally moist; exposed to west and south; 
protected by higher ground north and east; the valley of the Strait 
being less than a mile west and less than a mile south; the river being 
about 150 feet lower than our station. 

Here we never have been able to raise a good tree or get fruit of any 
account from Fameuse, Perry Russet, Golden Russet, Haas, Red As- 
trachan, or Talman Sweet. Such early bearing sorts as Price’s Sweet 
or Wealthy have borne one good crop as young trees and then died. 

In 1877 we planted about one thousand two-year-old Wealthy which 
nearly all died in 1884. In 1875 we budded a large number of crab 
trees with Miller’s seedlings of the Duchess; all of the crab trees on 
which we budded were killed with blight, except two Beaches Sweet; 
those two are fine, large trees and have borne fruit for nine or ten 
years. One of them is an apple a few days later than Duchess and 
not quite as large; less acid than the parent, but otherwise almost an 
exact reproduction of Duchess. An examination since the extreme 
cold of Jan. 21, 1888, (48° below zero), and also since the thaw 


which has taken place since the extreme cold, shows no perceptible - — 


injury to the wood. The original tree of this variety, now about 
twenty years old, is still in good condition and a heavy bearer. The 
other tree bears an apple very much like the Janet, and seems to be 
equally hardy. In quality it is third rate or about like Lieby or Hi- 
bernal, as known to us. The young trees of this variety are as hardy 
as Duchess. It forms a low, spreading top, similar to Leiby. We 
have one seedling about nine years old which bore a fair crop in 1886. 
The fruit is nearly as large as Fameuse, of fair quality, about a month 
later than Duchess; seems to be crab wood. 

We also have acrab or Hybrid thirty-two years old, called the 
Berry, named after the originator, the late Hon. J. M. Berry of Min- 
neapolis. The fruit is the size of Transcendent, about the same 
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season; handsome and better in quality. The tree is fifty-two inches 
in circumference and thirty feet across the top. It isa true ironclad. 

We have one tree of Drake apple, top worked on a seedling crab. 
This tree bore more than a barrel of fine apples in 1886. The original 
Drake was a seedling near Northfield, grown from seed from New 
Hampshire about 1856 or 1857. It was dug out as worthless in 1873. 
Our live bearing Drake is the only one left of several fine top-grafted 
trees; and the reason why it is a good tree is because it is on a hardy 
stock, and has formed a low spreading, heavy top to the southwest, 
that shades the forks of the tree from the sun. 

Of the Peerless apple last spring we used it to top-graft seven vari- 
eties of crab apples besides putting in a few hundred root grafts. All 
the top grafts made a good growth and we will be able to report upon 
it more fully after another season’s growth. 


RUSSIAN APPLES. 


We-received from the Department of Agriculture in the spring of 
1873, sixty-five varieties of New Russian apples. Some of them I 
top- worked on bearing crab trees and the rest were stock-grafted close 
to the ground on four-year-old seedling crab trees. All of those top- 
grafted on bearing trees came into bearing but soon killed with blight. 
Some of them were on the Berry crab, above mentioned; not one was 
left in 1879. Of those grafted at the ground nearly all came into 
bearing but soon died—with blight or cold. Most of them bore fruit 
of a worthless character. Four trees are still alive, two of them bear 
a small crop of worthless apples. One bears a few very small, early 
apple, not so large as Transcendent; a very fair fruit for its size. The 
other is a very fine tree but bears only asmall crop of fair-sized sweet 
apples. There were two fine trees of Longfield that bore a fair crop 
in 1882, but killed in 1884; were badly injured in 1883. 

‘In the spring of 1883 we set out one hundred two-year-old trees re- 
ceived from Prof. Budd. There has not been a blossom on any one 
of them yet, and but few if any of them will stand this climate. At 
the present time they do not look as though they were adapted to this 
latitude. 

Last spring we transplanted about seventy-five seedling Duchess 
into orchard rows. These trees were grown from seed saved from 
Duchess apples which were latest in ripening. Every tree made a 
good growth last season. A few months more time is necesary to en- 
able us to see what effect 48° below zero has had on newly trans 


planted Duchess seedlings. 
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We have about thirty seedlings from Peerless, many of which show 
a good leaf, but they are only one year old; still it is possible that 
some one of them may become prominent in some future report. We 
have about forty good bearing trees of Tetofsky left, out of 150 grown 
from root grafts, set in 1870 and 1872. The greatest loss among them 
was in 1884. We have never lost any Duchess, and have seven trees. 
that have been growing in our orchard twenty-one years. 

We have used evergreens freely for protection and windbreaks, 
hundreds of which are more than thirty feet high. We strongly re- 
commend the use of evergreens around every farm home. White 
Spruce, White Pine, White and Red Cedar, and on moist or clay soil 
the Balsam Fir. The Norway Spruce is not desirable in the windy 
prairie portion of the State. The Scotch Pine is valuable both for 
timber belts around fields and for fuel. We have learned that a dry 
round stick of Scotch Pine eight inches in diameter will keep fire in a 
heating stove longer than a stick of hard maple of the same size. That 
is something worth knowing. 


EXPERIMENT STATION AT LITCHFIELD. 
By G. W., Fuller, Superintendent. 


The Russian apple trees obtained from Prof. Budd in 1885 have all 
failed. Of the trees obtained in 1886, the cherries and pears all died 
or were killed to the snow line. A few varieties have done fairly 


well, the Hibernal I think doing the best. 


The Red and Yellow willows and some of the poplars promise very 
well. I cannot but doubt that we shall obtain from them some valu 
able additions to our forest timber. 


REPORT ON FRUIT. 


Our crop of apples was very small, only a few Transcendents; and 
these were mostly grown on a few orchards in the timber. The few 
raspberry bushes we have bore exceedingly well, especially where the 
canes were buried. Gooseberries and currants bore less than quarter 
of acrop. The strawberry promised very finely in the early part of 
the season, but the dry weather diminished the crop very much; still 
our strawberry crop was the largest we ever had. 
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EXPERIMENT STATION AT CARVER. 
By Chas. Luedloff, Superintendent. 


With great pleasure I send my report of results in horticulture the 
past year. I begin with the apple as our leading fruit. I cannot say 
much about the fruit crop, because the old trees are all dead, as they 
are also in the surrounding neighborhood. Next spring I will re- 
plant, for a new beginning, with one and two-year old Russians. 

The little Russians I experimented with last year suffered greatly 
from the effects of drifting snow, most of them being broken down. 
I had to cut them back, but most of them made a growth of four 
feet and over, in a very dry season, none of my trees blighting. There 
is a prospect of getting more durable trees from the Russian kinds 
than from Minnesota and Wisconsin seedlings, as the latter kinds do 
not ripen their wood early enough to enter the winter in good condi- 
tion; most of my seedlings were lost on account of this. 

It is evident that a seedling may flourish and bear well in its native 
place for many years, but when propagated and transplanted in a dif- 
ferent soil and location, it may prove to be a failure. 

All new seedlings recommended to us should first be tested at every 
experimental station, and we must also test the Russian in the same 
way. In this way we will reach the point we are seeking sooner, and 
find the hardiest kinds for general planting. 

My plum crop was good, but the fruit was not as large or of as fine 
a flavor as in previous years. Most of my trees are the best of na- 
tive and seedling varieties; besides these I have under culture the 
Weaver, De Sota, Newton Egg, Peach, Forest Garden, Miner; Wolf 
and Speer are new. My Russian plums not being quite as hardy, I 
cover them, as I wish to use them for crossing with the natives, and, 
if it is possible, to get a kind with firm flesh that will be good for 
drying. 

The strawberry crop was poor; the first picking was middling; 
after this the berries were small and of a poor flavor, the plants were 
nearly dead on account of the drouth, but happily on the first of July 
we had a heavy rain, more following later, and before winter the 
plants were in a splendid condition, with a good prospect for a fine 
crop next year. 

My grape crop was fine in quality and quantity, over thirty kinds 
bearing. The best are Barry, Rogers No. 43, Rogers No. 33, Brighton, 
Beauty of Minnesota, Eldorado, Worden, Rochester, Duchess, New 
Haven, Green’s Extra Early and Martha. But it should be stated as 
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a fact that no one grape is suited to all localities; neither is there any 
one locality which is suited to all grapes; this must be determined by 
experiments, 

The blackberry crop was short. Snyder was small and sour; An- 
cient Briton was much better. 


ORNAMENTAL AND FOREST TREES. 


Ornamental trees should be planted on a larger scale around dwell- 
ings, school houses, churches and in public parks, and thus beautify 
the country. 

But we must not neglect the replanting of forest trees to take the 
place of our destroyed forests, and also the planting of new forests, 
that the climate may be healthy and productive. I give a list of the 
kinds I find to be adapted to our climate: 

Acer campestre. A small, stocky tree, small, handsome foliage. 

Acer Wier’s lancineatum. Wier’s cut leaved silver maple. It is a 
variety of the silver leaved; shoots tender and drooping; one of the 
best lawn trees. 

Acer platanoides. Only hardy enough in shady places. 

Acer atropurpureum. Cut leaved purple Japan maple; foliage dark 
purple and deeply cut; very ornamental; stood the last two winters 
very well. 

Acer polymorphum atropurpureum. Blood leaved Japan maple, 
bushy shrub and dark purple, deeply cut leaves; very fine; stood the 
last two winters well. 

Betula alba fastigata. Pyramidal birch of elegant pyramidal habit, 
like the Lombardy poplar. 

Betula alba uropean white birch of rapid and graceful growth, 
and having silvery bark; after the trees get to a moderate height the 
branches droop. 

Betula pendula laciniata. Cut leaved weeping birch. One of the 
best of all weeping or pendulous trees, with finely dissected leaves and 
white bark. 

Betula atropurpurea. Purple leaved birch, having purple foliage; 
stood two winters well. 

Catalpa speciosa. Western Catalpa. Did well in sandy ground and 
timber. 

Larix European. Kuropean Larch. An elegant, rapid, pyramidal 
tree; small branches drooping; should be more of them planted for 
timber. 
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Populus alba Calleana. Similar to the lombardy, with silvery cut — 
leayes; very ornamental. 

Populus Petroosky. P. beroelensis. P.pyramidalis fastigata. P. 
pyramidalis Siberica. P. laurifolia. P. certinensis. Fine ornament- 
al and timber trees. 

Populus monilifera Van Geerty. With yellow leaves. 

Pyrus acuparia. European mountain ash; a fine tree, covered 
from midsummer till winter with great clusters of bright, scarlet ber- 
ries. 

Quercus bicolar. Q. coccinea. Q. palustre. Q. prinus. All do well 
in our climate. 

Quercus pedanculata. From Europe; growth more rapid than our 
white oak; in wood it is just as good, and should be largely planted 
for timber. 

Salix laurifolio. Laurel-leaved willow. A fine ornamental tree, 
with very large, shining leaves. 

Salix rosmarinifolia. Rosmary-leaved willow; foliage silvery. 

Salix purpuria pendula. For weeping it must be grafted on some 
stock five to seven feet high. 

Salix regalis. Royal willow; a fine tree, silver foliage. 

Salix fragilis. A rapid growing tree, for timber. 

Salix Kapoleanis. <A fine weeping when grafted on some stock. 


CONIFERA AND EVERGREENS. 


From the many kinds I| have experimented ie I find hardy for our 
climate as follows: 

Abies Douglas, Abies alba, Abies nigra, Picia concolor, Pinus cembra, 
Pinus massoniana, Pinus resinosa, Pinus munhus, Pinus ponderosa, 
Abies pungens 

Juniper Sabina. Sabin Juniper. A dwarf spreading shrub, suita- 
ble for rock work. 

Juniper tamariscifolia. For rock work. 

Juniper squamata. Scaled juniper; fine for rock work. 

Juniper Venusta. A rapid grower with fine, silvery foliage; very 
ornamental, the best of all. 

Thuja burrowit. Th. compacta. Th. Geo. Peabody. Th. globasa. 
Little Gem. Tom Thumb. All of dwarf, compact growth. 

Thuja Siberica. Siberian Arbor Vite. Is the best of all the genus 
of this country, keeping color in winter; grows compact. 
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Thaja pyramidalis. Douglas pyramidal arbor vite; pyramidal in 
form, foliage distinct, like a Petinispora. 

Petinispora rurea. Beautiful golden-tipped foliage; needs a little 
protection. 


THE CLIMATE OF MINNESOTA. 
By Chas. Luedloff, Carver. 


Has the climate of Minnesota changed since the first settlement ? 

Yes, since the virgin soil of Minnesota was first opened to agricul- 
ture and horticulture there has been a great change in the climate. 
Our water supply is gradually becoming less, in lakes, creeks and 
rivers. Our creeks formerly full are now dry most of the year; the 
water in lakes |and rivers is slowly receding, the banks and the 
shores being broader and higher. The sloughs not ditched becoming 
dry, the wild grass dying, making it necessary to sow tame grass, so 
that we may have food for cattle. Our rivers formerly navigable al- 
most to their sources, can now be navigated for short distances only, 
the low stage of water and snags stopping navigation or making it 
dangerous. This increasing dryness is dangerous to the interests of 
agriculture and horticulture as well as manufacturers. 

Now a word about its effect on fruit culture. As examples of our 
first immigrants in the apple were Plumb Cider, Haas, Perry Russet, 
Golden Russet, etc. These all did well for a while then they died. 
After them the Lezion crab was tried, which did well for a time; then 
the blight destroyed them. Now we are sifting out the hardiest kinds 
of Russians and seedlings. Some of these are standing well but how 
long will they flourish in this dry climate? 

What is the question? I will give youmy opinion. The tempera- 
ture of the climate is controlled by the moisture in the air; moist air 
breaks the extremes of heat and cold, as we can prove by referring to 
the coast section. 

A person living where the air is very dry is subject to the extremes 
in temperature during night and day. In the dry air of the desert 
after sunset the temperature falls very ‘quickly, until ice is often 
formed during the night. This proves that there is a lack of moist- 
ure in the air. 

Now, let us look at the climate in a timber region. There the air 
contains more moisture. During every month of the year there is 
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more rain and dew. The timber breaks the wind—makes the summer ~ 
cool and the winter warmer. 

Everybody must admit that our timber is fast disappearing, and we 
must take care that we do not reach the point that some countries of 
Europe and Asia have. There the timber was ruined, the climate 
changed, the rainfall decreased, cereal products became less, and farm 
industry was at a stand. We should make application to our legisla- 
ture and to Congress to pass laws to protect our timber and replant 
our forests. Then the time will come when our climate will be im- 
proved, and agriculture and horticulture will flourish. 


REPORT FROM WINONA COUNTY. 
By O. M. Lord, Minnesota City. 


The yield of small fruits for the past season was considerably below 
the average owing to the drouth. Beginning with strawberries the 
quick sandy soils produced a fair crop of the early kinds, but very 
few of the late ones matured. The main market supply of Winona is 
produced upon clayey soils, which being naturally later produced a 
very light crop. 

Red raspberries blossomed abundantly, but continued dry weather 
injured them beyond recovery. The kinds principally in the market 
were Turner and Cuthbert; the retail price was quite uniform at 15 
cents. Blackcaps were shriveled in appearance and of poor quality. 

Currants may be put down as an entire failure. Blackberries bid 
fair for a full crop in the early part of the season. The bushes were 
loaded with fruit which literally dried up on them without ripening. 

Grapes were considered a fair crop, both in yield and quality. The 
market was at all times well supplied, and the prices lower than usual. 


APPLES. 


The Duchess in some few places produced fairly, sufficient to nearly 
supply the market, and different kinds of crab apples were abundant. 

Wild plums were not offered for sale in plenty as usual. The trees 
in some localities did well, but from the failure of other fruit more 
than common were kept for home use. Prices ranged from one to 
two dollars per bushel, though the fruit was not of average quality. 

What effect the excessive drouth may have on the next crop it is 
difficult to determine. Some predict a failure from the supposition 
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that the vitality was too much lowered to properly form fruit buds. 
Others hold that what vitality they possess is expended in the perfec- 
tion of fruit buds, as the only means of perpetuating the species, and 
that we may confidently look for a fruitful season after an unusually 
dry one, if favorable weather supervenes. 


REPORT FROM WINONA COUNTY. 
By S. A. McHenry, St. Charies. 


On account of extreme dry weather the strawberry crop was very 
light and quality poor. Windsor Chief, Parry, Crescent and James ~ 
Vick were the leading varieties. Raspberries were a fair crop, good 
quality and generally sold ata paying price. Turner and Schaffer’s 
Collossal were the best of the red varieties and the Taylor and Elmira | 
best of the blackcaps. 

Blackberries, where properly mulched, were a good crop, but where 
not mulched were somewhat injured by the drouth. Quality and 
price were generally fair. 

Grapes were the best they have been for years. Moore’s Karly 
ripened first, but all varieties ripened before frost. Delaware and 
Concord were very heavily loaded. : 

Apples yielded well, but the quality was not as good as last year. 
The dealers here shipped 1,240 barrels the past season. 

It is now generally admitted throughout this section of the country 
that small fruit can be successfully grown here. Most of those now 
in the business are enlarging their plantations, while many more are 
beginning. Windom dewberry is attracting considerable attention 
in this vicinity, and we are in hopes that it will prove of great value 
on account of its hardiness and productiveness. 


REPORT FROM HENNEPIN COUNTY. 
By M. Pearce, Minneapolis. 


The past season was very dry. The grape crop here, comprising 
Concord, Worden, Delaware, Niagara, Brighton, Cottage, and Roger’s 
Nos. 4, 15 and 29, together with several other varieties were very fine, 
ripening in good season and yielding abundantly. 

All the raspberries that were protected during the winter and had 
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proper cultivation, also did well. The same is true of blackberries 
and strawberries. The Turner and Cuthbert were the best varieties 
of red raspberries, and the Gregg of the black varieties. Of the black- 
berries, Ancient Briton and Snyder; strawberries Wilson and Cres- 
cent; currants Red Dutch and Stewarts seedling. 


APPLES AND CRABS. 


Crop very light; blasted in the blossom. The trees made a 
good growth, but most of them were more or less injured by the pre- 
vious winter. The wood of Wealthy, Duchess, and most of the Rus- 
sian colored crabs and hybrids wintered well. About fifty seedlings 
of the Wealthy, three years old were not injured in the least. 


NEW SEEDLINGS. 


Victor, three years old, thirty trees, not injured in the jeast. This 
variety has fruited with us for six years. Fruit medium in size, stri- 
ped, sub-acid, juicy; of the very best quality. Season, September and 
October. We have great faith in this variety. It is now on trial at 
various points in Minnesota and Dakota. 

Unknown, a Russian variety ten years old, has never been injured. 
It is a rapid grower and an immense bearer; fruit as large as Wealthy 
and keeps as long; striped; a good second quality. 

Tonka, a hybrid grown from a cherry crab; supposed to have been 
fertilized by Duchess. Fruit flat, red, larger than Transcendent, and 
ripens after that variety is gone. Very juicy; sub-acid, no crab qual- 

ity; a prolific bearer, and never water-cored. Tree hardy; has never 
: bhghted. It is being tested at various stations. We expect good re- 
sults from it. 

We are satisfied from years of experience that it is useless to expect 
a full crop of good strawberries, raspberries, or blackberries without 
proper winter protection. During the last three years we have given 
all our plants winter protection, at a small cost, and the good results 
secured were far beyond our expectations We are satisfied that the 
great problem of small fruit growing in Minnesota is solved. 


REPORT FROM WASHINGTON COUNTY. 
By M. C. Bunnell, Newport. 
Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


Allow me to say that I have had but little time to prepare my re- 
port, and so you must not expect avything very elaborate. As to the 
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growing of fruit in Washington county, more especially standard 
apples, I find many among the farmers who are discouraged about re- 
planting where their trees were killed three years ago by the hard 
winter. They do not stop to think that the varieties they were accus- 
tomed to raising in Southern Wisconsin and Northern Illinois (even 
as far south as the central part of the latter state) were injured dur- 
ing the same months in those localities, and that, if one would keep 
his orchard up, so as to receive benefit from it, he must renew his 
trees occasionally. Perhapsif they would become members of our 
Society they would learn from the experiences of others, gain more 
courage and not be so disheartened about apple growing in Minne- 
sota. 


CAUSE OF FAILURE, 


Too many trees are carelessly planted, put in narrow, contracted 
holes, and not enough fine earth worked in among the fibrous roots, 
thus setting them firm in the ground. Also, not mulching after 
planting, but leaving the trees to take care of themselves; the plant- 
er, however, hoping some day to pick and eat apples from his trees. 
But, alas! he will be doomed to disappointment. They perhaps never 
leaf out. What comes next? Why, of course, he condemns the tree 
peddlers, as they are termed; or, if he can’t attach blame to them, he 
goes for the climate, and concludes that it is no use to bother with 
apples in Minnesota. 

I know that tree agents, as arule, have great notoriety wherever 
they travel; but still [think they are quite useful at times, to get 
around among the farmers and stir them up to the idea that some 
sorts of fruits ought to be mixed in with other products of their 


farm, and that they ought not be confined to vegetables and animal 


food altogether for a living. No one denies but that ripe fruit is 


healthy for anyone to eat, and promotive of the welfare and happi- 


ness of mankind. One old patron of mine, whom I was stopping 
over night with, says: ‘‘I presume I shouldn’t have had an or- 
chard if it hadn’t been for the agent.”” The careful planter, loses his 
trees. some times, through the effects of climatic changes; but he is 
generaliy ready to give an order to an authorized agent of a good, 
responsible company for more, for the purpose of keeping up his 
orchard. 


HOW TO PLANT. 


As to the best method for purchasing and planting trees in Minne- 
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sota. In the first place patronize those agents who can show you a 
certificate from a responsible company, and give you honest informa- 
tion regarding the hardiest varieties, and most farmers do prefer to 
buy from one who can give them information as to varieties, planting 
and care of trees. 

For apples, select a northern slope, if you can get it convenient to 
your buildings. Then obtain the Duchess and Wealthy with a sprink” 
ling of hybrids, viz., Whitney’s, Early Strawberry, Orange, Trans- 
cendent, and Hyslop. It might be well perhaps to try some of the 
New Russian varieties. Clay soil or a rocky soil is preferable to any 
other. Dig good sized holes, planting the trees two or three inches 
deeper than they were before being taken up out of the nursery. See 
that your earth is putin well around the fibrous roots and packed 
firmly. After planting mulch well and keep your stock away from 
the trees. Plant plums in groups, as they bear much better in clus- 
ters, selecting DeSota, Weaver and Forest Garden. 

For grapes, select a south or southeast slope, fertilizing with a 
rich compost. Old bones are beneficial if put around the roots when 
planted. Plant six to eight feet apart. For trellis use posts with 
three wires. Prune and lay down in the fall about the first of No- 
vember, and uncover about the first of May the following spring, put- 
ting them upon trellis. You will be amply rewarded for your time 
and expense. 


SMALL FRUITS. 


For raspberries select Gregg’s Mammoth Cluster for black; Cuth- 
‘bert, Turner and Philadelphia for red. Plant them in rows six feet 
apart and four feet between hills; cultivate well and keep suckers 
from spreading. Mulch well. Of the red, after they are through 
bearing, cut out all dead canes, leaving about half a dozen new canes 
in the hill to be laid down in the fall for winter protection. In the 
spring take them up cutting them back to 34 or 4 feet. I think if you 
adopt this plan you will be sure to get a good crop almost every year. 

For strawberries select. good soil and cuitivate well the first year; 
putting the plants 34 feet between the rows and 18 inches to two feet 
in the row. Fertilize the pistillate varieties every third row with a 
staminate variety. Wilson, Crescent, Manchester, Chas. Downing, 
and Windsor Chief do well in Minnesota. 

Currants, planted on good soil, can be raised very readily. Give 
them plenty of manure. Select such as Red Dutch, some Cherry, 
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White Grape, Black English, ete. For blackberries select Stone’s 
Hardy and Ancient Briton. 

In conclusion I will say that in Washington county I did not find 
many standard apples in bearing the last year, owing to the old trees 
being killed three winters ago, and those that have been replanted are 
not far enough advanced to bear yet. Transcendent and Hyslop bore 
some. One man by the name of Gilla, eight miles from St. Paul had 
some fifty bushels of Duchess, which he marketed at a good price in 
the city. I think the Whitney will give general satisfaction as more 
of them come into bearing. Quite a number of Early Strawberry are 
in bearing in different sections, which suit the tastes of most people. 
Some are commencing to plant the New Russian varieties. 

The plum crop was a failure in this section, owing I think to the 
hail storm we had in April. Grapes were quite a profitable crop and 
bore in abundance where they were well cared for. Currants, rasp- 
berries and strawberries were all good crops, and commanded a pretty 
fair price. 

I trust, as members of the State Horticultural Society, that our 
practical knowledge in fruit growing in Minnesota may be dissemi- 
nated to others outside of our Society, which is calculated to make 
mankind healthy, wealthy and wise. 


REPORT FROM CHIPPEWA COUNTY. 
By O. HE. Saunders, Granite Falls. 


I have no very flattering report to give, as the fruit crop was very 
light. The causes that produced the failure, or partial failure, were 
such as are liable to occur in any country or climate. Just at the 
time when currants, gooseberries and plums were in blossom, a heavy 
southeast wind prevailed, which removed the pollen, or from other 
blighting influences prevented fructification, so these crops were al- 
most an entire failure. 

There was no rain in the spring, so that transplanting was not suc- 
cessful, save when done very early. “Strawberries, although affected 
by drouth, made a fair crop. Raspberries were badly dried up. 

Blight was uncommonly severe upon apple trees, scarcely a variety 
of standards or of crabs escaping’ its withering influence. From 
present indications it would seem to be time and money thrown away 
to plant any of the old sorts of standards. Quite large sales from the 
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nursery of Peter M. Gideon were made this fall, and we hope varie- 
ties approaching ironclad have been introduced. 

The grape vines received from Prof. Porter succeeded well, making 
a healthy growth. 

We think the growth of all fruits last season was healthy, and went 
into winter quarters in good shape, which, with the depth of snow 
covering the ground, would warrant the hope of their coming out in 
good shape in the spring. 

Much difficulty was experienced in securing the germination of gar- 
den seeds, and many gardens were nearly failures on this account. 

The heavy winds that prevailed in early spring blew the seed en- 
_ tirely bare on many a grain field, and in many cases reseeding was 
_ resorted to, and in many more it should have been. 

Increased attention is being given to small fruit culture, which is a 
hopeful indication. 


RFPORT FROM NICOLLET COUNTY. 
By C. F. Brown, St. Peter. 


As per request, I hand in a rough report of fruit for the county for 
1887. Could have made it more elaborate, perhaps, but have been 
pressed for time. 

I cannot give a very flattering report of the fruit production of this 
county for the year 1887. On account of the drouth, fruit in general 
has done very poorly. 


SMALL FRUITS. 


Strawberries on one year vines produced avery faircrop Old 
vines did not do well. 

Raspberries, a short crop, but usually do well with good care. 

Blackberries coming into bearing so late in the season felt the ef- 
fects of the drouth very severely, and were a failure. 

Grapes were a good crop and of excellent quality. Col. J. C. Don- 
ohower has kindly given me a list of those raised by him last season, 
which demonstrates that, under an intelligent management, in a fa- 
vorable season quite a variety can be produced, to-wit: Brighton, 
prolific and very satisfactory; Worden, prolific and very satisfactory; 
Moore’s Early, prolific and very satisfactory; Martha, prolific and 
very satisfactory; Rogers No. 15; Amber Queen. doing better each 
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year; White Ann Arbor, not satisfactory; Concord, good; Hartford 
Prolific, prolific; Wilder, or Rogers No. 4, splendid grape, but drops 
from vine. He also has other varieties, but has lost names for them. 

Apples were a capricious crop; in some localities Transcendents, 
Hyslops and Duchess produced good crops, though not of the best 
quality, but generally speaking they were a failure. A few Gen. Grant 
were marketed. Most of the old orchards have died out, and parties 
who have been trying to raise apples for the past twenty-five years 
are discouraged; and many of the ‘“‘coming seedlings’ have gone the 
way of the “‘ironclads.’’ Mr. E. Myer, of this county, who is a vet- 
eran pomologist, pins his faith (what he has left) on the Duchess and 
pronounces it the most reliable for this locality. His orchard of 
Duchess—now nearly all dead—have paid him well, yet he is inclined 
to let some younger enthusiast carry the fruit banner in the future for 
this locality. 

Currants were a very poor crop, the lightest ever known in this lo- 
cality. 

I am not a practical fruit man, and only have a natural inclination 
and love for the subject without a chance to put my theories into prac- 
tice. 


REPORT FROM MURRAY COUNTY. 
By O. F. Norwood, Balaton. 


The past season, although a little dry, was on the whole a favora- 
ble one. The few trees scattered over the prairies all bear some fruit, 
and where good care had been bestowed apples were a good crop. 

Leonard Aldrich, on the shores of Lake Shetek, raised over one 
hundred and twenty-five bushels of apples from only a few trees that 
have fruited three to four years, and sold for over one hundred dol- 
lars, besides raspberries, strawberries, and other small fruit, which 
was plenty. 

With us fruit was about the same as last year, grapes being a good 
crop and of good quality, but this year I have to report the first ap- 
pearance of blight on the Transcendent, which killed a few twigs 
about a foot in length. We planted last spring two hundred trees of 
different kinds for trial, and every one of them made a good growth 
and seem to be in good shape at present. The rabbit is the worst en- 
--emy we have to apple trees here, and if they are not exterminated 
there is little use in planting largely of apple trees. I have tried all 
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remedies I have seen, but nothing avails except wrapping paper 
around the trees and binding it on well, so the wind will not blow it © 
off. 

The conclusion reached after a five years’ observation is, that every 
family can have all the apples and berries they want for home use, if 
they will plant and care for a small fruit-garden, and can raise fruit 
to sell if he has the inclination; but it is a duty every man owes to 
his family to raise all the family needs, and that enough to last the 
whole year. 


THE RABBITS. 


I have interviewed many farmers the past week or two, and the 
general complaint is that the rabbits are much worse this year than 
ever before, and that unless the plague is done away with it is useless 
to plant apple trees, as in many places every tree is entirely de- 
stroyed. 

I take it for granted that the same trouble exists all over the State, 
and that something ought to be done to at least diminish the num- 
bers of this, the worst enemy to fruit trees. Would it not be advisa- 
ble to have a law enacted placing a bounty of, say, twenty-five cents 
a rabbit? This would do away with them on short notice, and cost 
no more than a smaller bounty extending over a longer period, thus 
costing as much in the end. 


REPORT FROM MURRAY COUNTY. 
By John Fitch, Tracy. 


Ihave an orchard of eighty-five trees set about eight years. Of 
these twenty-five are Duchess, a few of Wealthy, Transcendent, Hy- 
slop, Early Strawberry, Orange, etc. The orchard commenced bear- 
ing about four years ago, but it was nearly destroyed last season by 
the snow and sleet breaking down the trees. 

Wealthy has proved very hardy. I lost about five per cent of my 
trees from drouth the first year, but most of the vareties raised have 
proven hardy. Location on northeast shore of lake Sarah; soil, dark, 
sandy loam, northeasterly slope; drainage good; sub-soil sand and 
hard pan. Trees appear to be healthier than on richer land, and freer 
from winter killing. 

Have raised Wilson strawberries with good success; also a few 
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Mammoth, Bidwell and Sharpless. Mammoth proves to be the best 
with me. For winter protection I mulch with wheat straw and chaff 
after the ground commences to freeze. In the spring I rake off the 

straw and leave between the rows until there is no danger from frost. 
_ Have grown some very fine crops, having an abundance for home use 
and some to spare. Have supplied my neighbors with plants, who are 
now raising their own berries. 

Have several varieties of raspberries. Blackcaps of the common or 
native varieties, such as grow along the lake shore, succeed better 
than the cultiyated sorts. They are very productive and require no 
protection; fruit smaller than of tame varieties. Have had indifferent 
success with grapes. 

We have a number of enterprising farmers in Murray county who 
are growing fruit successfully. Capt. Aldrich, one of the first settlers 
here, near Currie, on Lake Shetek, is one of our most extensive fruit 
growers. He has a large number of bearing apple trees, and has ap- 
ples on the market every year, both of standard and hybrid varieties. 
Duchess and Wealthy are his favorite sorts. He has some twenty 
acres of natural timber for protection. He is also a very extensive 
grower of strawberries, raspberries, currants and grapes. He hasa 
favorable location for grapes and is growing a number of varieties. 

Mr. McIntyre a neighbor of Capt. Aldrich, is raising small fruits 
quite successfully; also apples of which he exhibited some fine speci- 
mens of Duchess and Wealthy at the fair the last two years. He has 
no protection trom the north and his trees were not broken by the 
snow. 

My neighbor, J. R. Cleveland, has very good success with straw- 
berries and red raspberries, and markets several bushels of fruit each 
year. He hada similar experience with myself with apple trees; snow 
spoiled them last spring. If I were to set out an orchard again I 
would set it on the north side of a grove. Trees on the prairie need 
protection from winds in summer. Our heavy southwest winds shake 
off the fruit. There is no trouble raising Duchess, Transcendent and 
Hyslop here without any windbreak from the north, as they stand 
quite as hardy as the oak. 

We experience no difficulty in growing small fruits where any at- 
tention is given them whatever. Every farmer should raise enough 
for his own use. They are no harder to grow than the common 
vegetables of the garden. Besides the pleasure and satisfaction af- 
fored there is the gratification of having the choicest fruit, gathered 
fresh from your own grounds. More attention should be given to it, 
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especially to the growing of small fruits. It may not be profitable to 
spend too much time on apple trees, but eyeryone can have an abun- 
dance of choice home-grown small fruits of every kind. 

Very little attention is given to native plums, as they grow wild 
and can be gathered by the hundreds of bushels along the shores of 
our lakes and running streams, and the fruit is very fine in its season. 

Mr. Mellen, north of Curry, on the Tracy road, has a fine farm and 
a good orchard. His trees look healthy and bear well. He exhibits 
some fine apples at the fairs. He also raises fine crops of strawber- 
ries and raspberries; [ do not know what varieties. 

Alfred Terry, of Slayton, has a farm south of town, and is taking 
a great deal of interest in fruit and ornamental trees. He is growing 
standard and crab varieties of apples successfully. A number of oth- 
ers might be mentioned who are engaged in fruit growing in this 
county, and who find it both a pleasurable and lucrative occupation, 


STATE EXPERIMENTAL STATION. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA EXPERIMENT STATION OF THE COLLEGE OF 


AGRICULTURE. 
Report of Prof. Edward D. Porter, Supt., St. Anthony Park. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen : 


I should present to you a much more detailed report of the opera- 
tions of our experiment station, were it not for the fact that my work 
will be embraced in my own published reports, and it is not worth 
while perhaps to duplicate the report. You will find a portion of what 
I have to say in my first bulletin, which has been issued recently. I 
will refer to that briefly. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


As the work of this Agricultural Experiment Station is now organ- 
ized on a new basis, to meet the requirements of recent legislation, it 
may be well to present a brief review of the work heretofore done in 
this department. 


The act of Congress of July 2, 1862, donating public lands to the 


several states, for the benefit of agriculture, and the mechanic arts, 
authorized the expenditure of a sum, not exceeding ten per cent, of 
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the net proceeds of the sales of such lands, for the purchase of experi- 
mental farms. 

In 1868, the legislature of Minnesota authorized the board of 
regents of the state university to expend $8,500 from this fund for 
this purpose, and a tract of land near the university was bought, 
cleared, fenced, ditched, and put under cultivation, and under the 
direction of Prof. Charles Y. Lacy, was used as the Experimental 


Station, and School of Practice of the College of Agriculture up to 


1880. Various lines of agricultural experimentation were undertaken 
by Prof. Lacy, and full detailed reports of the same were made annu- 
ally to the board of regents, and will be found in their published 
reports for the years 1875-6-7-8-9, and ’80. 

Prof. Lacy witharew from the institution in 1880, and in January, 
1881, Prof. Edward D. Porter was placed in charge of the department 
of the Theory and Practice of Agriculture. After operating the farm 
for one season he was convinced that from the character of its soil, its 
proximity to the city, and continued subdivision by public thorough- 
fares, it was entirely unsuited for the purposes of an experiment station, 
and urged upon the board of regents the necessity of disposing of it and 
purchasing a more desirable location. The plans proposed were ap- 
proved, and the legislature having given authority for the sale, and 
provided that all the proceeds of the same should be used in the pur- 
chase and equipment of the new farm, the old one was subdivided and 
sold from time to time up to the present, yielding sufficient funds to 
purchase and equip the new station. The location of this farm, its 
character and equipment, and the work accomplished up to Jan. 1, 
1887, are fully set forth in the report of the department of agriculture, 
to the board of regents, and published as a supplement to their fourth 
biennial report to the governor. 

The legislature of 1885 directed the board of regents of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota to establish, as soon as practicable, in connec- 
tion with that institution, an Agricultural Experiment Station 
for the purpose of promoting agriculture in its various branches, plac- 
ing it under the control and supervision of said board, making the 
professor of agriculture its general superintendent. 

Unfortunately there were no funds placed at the disposal of the uni- 
versity to carry out the objects of the act, and there were none at the 
command of the department for that purpose, as all the funds derived 
from the sale of agricultural college lands were, by act of Congress 
required to be devoted to the purposes of instruction. The experi- 
mental] work given in previous reports, and accomplished up to the 
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present time, has been done with limited and unskilled assistance, and 
in such intervals of time as the director could secure from a mass of ~ 
other duties. 

The passage by the last Congress of what is known as the ‘‘ Hatch 
Bill,’ making liberal appropriations for the work of agricultural ex- 
periment stations in all the states, and the prospect that the funds 
thus provided for will be available at an early day, will enable the 
board of regents to properly organize this station for the work con- 
templated. The increase of scientific and skilled assistants, a subdi- 
vision of Jabor, and release from a mass of details, will enable the 
director to give largely increased attention to the work of the station. 

In carrying out the objects of the organization, we cordially invite 
the co-operation of the citizens of the State. Suggestions as to lines 
of experimental work, problems to be solved, inquiries relating to ag- 
riculture, horticulture, stock, and the dairy, will be cheerfully re- 
ceived and answered as far as possible; but no work will be undertaken 
unless of public value, and the results of which we are at liberty to 
use for the public good. 

Specimens of grains and grasses; seeds of fruit and forest trees; 
vegetables, plants, and flowers that are true to name; varieties of 
beneficial and injurious insects; samples of mineral waters and ores, 
and whatever may illustrate any department of agriculture will be 
gladly received, and due acknowledgments made in annual reports. 
Directions for collecting, packing and shipping such specimens will 
be furnished on application, and all expenses paid 

Bulletins will be issued at least quarterly, giving the results of ex- 
perimental work as fast as completed, together with such suggestions 
and information as may be thought valuable to the farmers of Minne- 
sota. These bulletins and the annual reports will be sent, free of 
charge, to each newspaper in the State, and to such individuals as may 
request the same. 


OUTLINE OF WORK. 


There are several other matters to which I desire to call attention. 
As already intimated, the work of our experiment station is not con- 
fined exclusively to horticulture; it is designed to cover all the opera- 
tions of agriculture, and we have of course to devote a due amount 
of attention to each; horticulture comes in for its proportion, and up 
to the present time it has received the lion’s share of our work, for 
the reason that the facilities at hand enabled us to devote more atten- 
tion to this line of work than to any other. 
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I have felt that this Horticultural Society is the best organization 
of farmers in the State, and that you were at my back to second my 
efforts, and I may add that I have been trying to do the best I could 
for the interests of horticulture in Minnesota. Our first work in this 
line has been, the tests of Russian apples. At the present time we 
have 302 varieties of these apples under cultivation. The most of 
these of course are from the experimental lists of Russians, and as to 
their behavior you will find a detailed report in our Bulletin, No. 1. 

A word in regard to these Russian lists and for the benefit of per- 
sons unfamiliar with their nomenclature; the numbers, standing 


alone, are those of the government importation of 1868. When the - 


letters ‘‘M’’ or Orel, or Vor, or Riga follow the numbers, they indi- 
cate later importations from Moscow, Orel, Voronesh, or Riga, in 
Russia. 

We have selected for trial only such varieties as are thought best 
adapted to the soil and climate of Minnesota, and the experience of 
the last three winters will compel us to reject many of them. We 
have, however, found a few varieties that have proved to be perfectly 
hardy, passing through the severe tests of our climate without a bud 
injured, and if we can secure but a single one out of the three hun- 
dred on trial—hardy, of good quality anda long keeper—we shall 
feel amply repaid for our expenditure of time and labor, as this will 
constitute a foundation for future work. 


REPORT ON CONDITION OF EXPERIMENTAL ORCHARD OF RUSSIAN APPLES. 


The winter of 1886-7, like its predecessor, was one of unusual sever- 
ity, differing from the previous winter in the greater snowfall, which 
covered the ground to a depth of from one to two feet from the middle 
of November well into the month of April. The snow drifted some- 
what in the Russian orchard, but probably the severest time for the 
trees was the short season of thawing days and freezing nights which 
occurred in the latter part of March and the first two weeks of April. 
The melting snow formed sheets of ice by freezing solid at night, re- 
maining thus, in some cases, two or three days at a time, and then 
thawing, only to be again frozen. 

As was said of the Russian orchard in the report of this department 
for 1886, it had been planted in the spring of 1885 in the most exposed 
situation the farm afforded. It may be claimed that such a situation 
does not give the trees a fair chance, since any intelligent farmer 
would choose a protected location for an orchard; but the Russian 
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apples were heralded as being absolute ironflads, and if there was @ 
possibility of their growing on the open prairies of Western Minne- 
sota, then surely they should withstand the greatest exposure that 
could be given them in this timbered region. 

The result of the winter of 1885-6 on the Russians, as heretofore 
reported, was the death of thirty-two and one-half per cent of the 
number planted. In the place of the thirty-seven trees thus winter 
killed, others were set, of varieties not before standing in the orchard. 

The summer of 1886 was as favorable for tree growth as could be 
desired, and the trees were well matured when winter set in. Pota- 
toes had been planted between the tree rows, and good cultivation 
had been given the entire orchard until about the middle of July, after 
which time the weeds were kept down by scalping, the ground not 
being disturbed save at the surface. In the forest tree nursery, culti- 
vation was continued longer, and the plow was more frequently used, 
but the forest trees passed through the winter without injury, show- 
ing complete ripening of the wood. 

The following notes, taken in August and in November, will show 
the condition of the Russian apple trees at those periods. The dead 
wood on the trees had been left purposely, as giving the best answer 
to questions regarding their hardiness. It will be noticed that a few 
duplicates are named, in which there is a difference in condition. The 
notes were taken while passing from tree to tree; in no case are there 
more than two trees of a kind in the orchard, and in many instances 
there is but one; where duplicates occur, the trees were not planted 
together, as was usual. The ‘‘killing’’ referred to was the result of 
the winter of 1886-7, and, unless otherwise noted, the measurements 
of dead wood refer to the growth of the summer of 1886, and the new 
growth to the season of 1887. 


THE VARIETIES. 


177. Green Streaked. Of the two trees of this variety, one killed 
back one inch, and in August was in fine condition, having made an 
excellent growth; leaves good and tree healthy. The other was barely 
alive. Growth of 1887, seventeen inches. 

934. Both trees winter-killed badly, all the one-year-old wood be- 
ing dead. Strong shoots had sprung from the roots of both trees. 
Growth of 1887, sixteen inches. 

187. Glass Green. All last year’s growth killed, but made a 
growth of twenty-six inches in 1887. 
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Possart’s Nativ. Killed to snow line. 

287. Riga Transparent Juicy. Dead. 

287. Kremer’s. Almost dead. 

87M. Herren Apple. Weak. 

Dobrui Krestiana. Killed back badly. Growth of 1887, twenty- 
ty-six inches. 

Green Sugar. Almost dead. 

252. Veronesh Reinette. Killed slightly; made but little growth 
last summer, but made a growth of eighteen inches in season of 1887. 

375. Cinnamon Pine. Killed to old wood; strong growth last 
summer, and twenty-two inches in 1887. 

105. Russian Gravenstein. Killed back six inches; healthy growth 
this season, making shoots twenty inches in length. 

544 Yellow Calville. Planted last spring; weak. Made but four 
inches growth in 1887. 

Sklanka. Planted last spring; growing first-rate; shoots of this 
season’s growth twenty inches long. 

457. Klineff’s Apple. Killed back most of the new wood; trunk 
sun-scalded somewhat. This year’s growth good, averaging twenty- 
two inches. 

185. Anisette. Killed back three inches; fine growth the past 
season; good foliage, shoots of 1887 twenty-four inches long. 

161. English Pippin, Longfield. One dead; other killed almost to 
old wood and badly sun-scalded; vigorous wew growth, averaging 
twenty-two iuches. 

316. Red Queen. Killed back to old wood, but made a growth in 
1887 of twenty-three inches. 

365. Killed to old wood; strong shoots; growth of 1887, twenty-six 
inches. 

38. Vor. Flat Veronesh. Killed but very little; in good condition; 
average growth ot 1887, twenty inches, 

502. Rambour Queen. Killed back badly; very strong shoots of 
1887 growth, twenty inches in length. 

Antonovka. Killed all new growth and part of two-year old wood 
in two trees; strong growth from trunk, averaging twenty-eight 
inches, 

252. Aport. Killed back to old wood, but made g growth of 
twenty-seven inches in 1887. 

262. Charlamoff. Killed back to old wood. 

861. Pointed Pipka. One tree killed eight inches; new growth ex- 
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cellent, averaging twenty-one inches. One killed but little, being the 
best in the orchard; no scald; fine growth; healthy foliage. 

984. Koursk Anis. Killed but slightly; leaves small and good; 
tree healthy, having made a growth of twenty-eight inches in 1887. 

230. Titus. In fine condition. Killed but very little. Shoots 
twenty inches long in 1887. 

599. Romna. Two trees killed back badly, but sent out strong 
shoots the past summer, averaging eighteen inches. 

Borovinka. Lateral branches nearly all dead, but strong new 
growth of twenty-six inches. 

Gruchevka. ‘Two trees have stood the two winters better than any 
others in the orchard. Killed back one inch. Good growth the past 
season; leaf not so thick asin many more tender sorts. Growth of 
sixteeen inches in season of 1887. 

477. Christ Birth. One dead; one killed to snow line, but made 
a growth of thirty-one inches in 1887. 

413. Cross. Killed tosnow line. Madea growth of twenty inches 
in 1887. 

269. Rosy Aport. Killed back six inches; good growth the past 
summer, averaging twenty-three inches. 

Yellow Transparent. Killed to snow line, twenty-seven inches 
growth in 1887. 

268. Saccharine. Killed to old wood; strong new growth of twenty- 
six inches. * 

202. Hare Pipka. Killed almost to old wood; fine new growth of 
twenty-six inches. 

200. Red Pipka. Killed one inch; good healthy growth the past 
summer; two trees averaging seventeen inches growth in 1887. 

52. Vor. Killed eight inches; poor growth the past season, only 
three inches. ; 

582. Leaders killed eight inches; laterals almost to old wood; 
strong new growth of twenty-eight inches. 

365. Killed back six inches; strong growth in the tops, averaging 
twenty-four inches. 

Aport Orient. Killed one inch; is doing well; made a growth of 
twenty-four inches the present season. 

284. Kremer’s Glass. Killed back almost to two year wood, but 
made a growth of twenty-four inches. 

290. Ukraine, killed back eight inches; fine healthy growth the 
past season of sixteen inches. 

Plodovitka. One dead; other killed one-half; growth all water 


sprouts. 
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Rubet’s Nativ. Killed four inches; good new growth of twenty- 
one inches. 

Kiev Reinette. All the one-year-old wood dead on one tree. The 
other killed back one to four inches and in good condition. 

277. Lead. Killed back into old wood; growth of 1887, fourteen 
inches. 

206. Czar’s Thorn. Killed eight to ten inches; sun-scalded but 
made a growth of thirty inches in 1887. 

210. Vinograd. Killed back four inches; good growth this season. 

469. Grandmother. Killed to old wood; very strong new growth 
of thirty-six inches this season. 

4M. Ostrokoff’s Glass. Killed back six inches; top very weak; 
strong shoots from below of twenty-eight inches. 

461. Ribbed. Dead to snow line. 

407. Blackwood. Very weak in the top; strong water sprouts of 
thirty inches. 

396. Killed one-half. 

Arkad. In one all the new wood killed; the other killed back but 
one inch, and has made a good new growth of fourteen inches. 

282. Veronesh Reinette. Killed back two inches; fairly good new 
growth of fifteen inches. 

984. Koursk Anis. Killed back two inches; new growth of twen- 
ty inches; trunk clean and bark good. 

21. Vor. Yellow Calville. Killed back one to two inches; growth 
in top good; trunk of one tree in bad shape, but made an average 
growth of twenty-eight inches. 

164. Heidorn. Killed one inch; fairly good new growth. 

56. Vor. Gipsy Girl. Killed back one-half inch; trunk in bad 
shape; leaves all eaten off by caterpillars; moderate growth in top, 
good shoots near the ground of fifteen inches growth. 

Early Sweet Veronesh. One nearly dead; other killed back four 
inches and in weak condition; growth for the season of 1887, eight- 
een inches. 

22M. Blushed Calville. Kailied back one inch; slow grower, but 
evidently in perfect health; made shoots of nineteen inches in length 
during 1887. 

20M. Kursk Reinette. Killed one to fourinches; growth healthy, 
and twelve inches in length. 

378 MHibernal. Killed very little; good growth. 

Arabskoe. One year-old-tree, set in spring of 1886, killed back 
eight inches, and made growth of twenty inches in 1887. 
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214. Garden. Tree same as last; killed back four inches; good 
growth the past season. 

44M. Sandy Glass. Weak during summer, but made a growth of 
twenty-eight inches during the season. 

304. Switzer. Killed back six inches; good growth of twenty-five 
inches. 

4M. Ostrokofi’s Glass. Killed back one inch; good healthy 
growth of twenty-six inches. 

Duchess. Of fifty-two Duchess trees planted in the spring of 1885, 
at the same time and in the same orchard with the foregoing lists of 
Russians, half are dead and of the remainder the new growth killed 
back almost as bad as did Antonovka. The average growth of these 
trees in 1887 was sixteen inches. In another orchard, which stands 
on a northeast slope and is well protected on the south and west by 
an oak grove, the Duchess killed back but little. 


REMARKS. 


Of the sixty-five varieties noted, not one started growth from ter- 
minal buds in the spring of 1887. Those which killed back one inch 
or less, and which, in such situations as are ordinarily chosen for 
orchards, may fairly be presumed to be perfectly hardy in this latitude 
are Green Streaked, Veronesh Reinette, Flat Voronish, Koursk Anis, 
Pointed Pipka, Titus, Gruchevka, Red Pipka, Aport Orient, Arkad, 
Yellow Calville, Heidhorn, Gipsy Girl (56 Vor.), Blushed Calville, 
Hibernal and Ostrokoff’s Glass. 

It is not fair to assert, however, that the remainder of the list is too 
tender for culture in Minnesota; nor, on the other hand, can entire 
hardiness be claimed for the above list. 

The foregoing notes merely tell the action of the varieties named 
under certain conditions, and so far as location is concerned, it 
should be borne in mind that these conditions were decidedly the 
most severe that could be chosen. 

A comparison of the foregoing list with the Duchess will prove in- 
teresting. While the average of the Duchess trees did not stand the 
winter much, if any, better than Antonovka, which killed back to old 
wood, there were a few trees that produced good growth from buds 
near the base of the one-year-old branches, and averaging twenty-two 
inches in length. The Duchess seems to have in an unusual degree 
the power of recovery from winter injury, and it may be that many 
other Russians will develop the same quality. The Duchess has long 
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been known to winter-kill in this latitude, but all apple growers regard 


_ it as a safe investment, and they take it as a standard of hardiness. 


The experimental orchard in its two year’s history has shown six- 
teen varieties of apples to be hardier than Duchess, when grown un- 
der exactly similar conditions and side by side. There yet remains in 
the Russian nursery over one hundred and fifty varieties to be sub- 
jected to the same test that these have stood. When an effort is made 
to name sixteen varieties of native apples which would show equal 
hardiness under the same conditions, the comparison must result 
favorably to the Russians. 

The experience of the past two trying winters has compelled us to 
reject many varieties. But we have some that are hardier than the 
Burr oak, because if you examine the terminal buds of the oak you 
will find them killed back two or three inches, while I have Russians 
so hardy that the terminal buds are not injured. Hence it is patent 
that when we have a tree of that character we have a foundation to 
build upon and something of real value. 

In addition to the foregoing list of Russian apples we have devoted 
much time and attention to the culture and comparison of all the 
leading varieties of fruit grown in Minnesota, embracing native and 
foreign plums, Russian bean, forty-two varieties of grapes, all the 
promising varieties of strawberries, currants, gooseberries, blackb er- 
ries and raspberries, as well as a full line of trees, shrubs and plants 
for forestry and ornamental planting; these are in their third season 
of growth and their value will be reported upon at your next meeting. 

In the line of market gardening we have had growing the past year 
almost every variety of vegetable known to our catalogues, and their 
condition and value attested by the hundreds of visitors who have 
manifested an interest in our work by making a personal inspection. 

Before closing this report I wish to call the attention of this Society 
to the importance of the collection, improvement and “dissemination 
of the best varieties of our native trees, shrubs and plants. In many 
of them I see large promise for the future of horticulture in Minne- 
sota. Our native varieties of plums, grapes, wild fruits and flowers, 
from their value, beauty and hardiness, furnish a splendid foundation 
for new andimproved varieties. Many of them have a local reputation 
and their merits are reported from time to time at our meetings, but 
for want of systematic attention they are lost sight of, and their dis- 
semination postponed for a generation. The collection and testing of 
these native productions should be the duty of our experimental sta- 
tion; and this brings me to the subject of 
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a plan for which [ wish to outline to you, and if it meets your appro- 
val, to give it your endorsement and support. 

I would propose the selection of one or more persons in each county 
in the State who are well qualified to undertake the work in their 
special lines of agriculture and horticulture, who should be invited to 
become correspondents and observers for the central experiment sta- 
tion. To these assistants the station would furnish free of cost col- 
lections of seeds, plants and cuttings, for trial and dissemination in 
their several localities, instruments for making observations of tem- 
perature and rainfall, blanks and instructions for their reports, and 
such other assistance as might be required, only asking in return that 
they would render a report of their work and send back to the station 
any new varieties of trees, plants or shrubs, which they might find in 
their sections of the State for further examination and distribution. 
Those reports would be collected and arranged by the scientific force 
at the central station and published for the benefit of the whole State. 
Such in brief is the plan I would propose for the organization of this 
experimental work. Does it meet your approval ? 

President Elliot. We will take up this subject this afternoon. Dif- 
ferent ideas are entertained in regard to this work. Let us take time 
to consider this matter and give it such endorsement as we think it 
best to give. 

The meeting then adjourned till 1 o’clock P. m. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Fripay, JAN. 20, 1888. 


The meeting was called to order at 1 o’clock P. mM. by President 
Elliot. 

Mr. Smith moved as the sense of this Society that the plan of co- 
operative experimentation, as outlined by Prof. Porter, be heartily 
approved, and that we pledge him our active assistance and support. 

Mr. Cutler. Mr. President, I think it would be well enough for the 
Society to understand this question before voting upon it. There are 
some matters in reference to it that I don’t fully understand. If this 
money is to be expen‘ed it seems to me it ought to be used so that every 
part of the State will receive the benefit, and if there is to be a divis- 
ion of the work why should not the fund be divided? I understand 
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there is $15,000 appropriated by Congress to make these experiments 
and to establish experiment stations. I do not think that one central 
station should get the whole of that appropriation. 

Col. Stevens. It seems to me the terms that Prof. Porter men- 
tioned are most liberal, as he will furnish the tools, seeds, shrubbery 
and nursery stock and everything of the kind, and the man who at- 
tends to those things that he furnishes, gets the benefit. If he has 
fruit trees or anything else that he raises, he sets them in his own 
yard and orchard, or gives them to his neighbors. I think there are 
plenty of en to be found who would be glad to render the assistance 
and receive the benefits. | 

Mr. Smith. I don’t think there will be any difficulty in obtaining 
plenty of good men in every county for this work. 

Col. Stevens. No; I don’t think we should be too selfish in this 
matter. I[ think the terms offered are very liberal. McLeod county 
was my old home and J think Mr. Cutler will be very willing to take 
hold as one of the enterprising horticulturists in that county and 
help to build up this great enterprise. 

Mr. Young. Mr. President, I don’t think it is necessary to discuss 
this question at all. The Society is not expected to force anybody to 
make experiments. It is proposed that its members volunteer, or that 
the Society recommend the adoption of this system, and it is expected 
that farmers and others will come forward to help themselves this 
much, and if they will not they alone will be the losers. But I am 
very confident, that there are men out on the Western prairies that 
are spending their money trying to make a success of their farming 
operations there, who would be only too glad to take hold of this 
work. I get letters every day or two asking information, from these 
men, and I think Prof. Porter will be backed by the most intelligent 
part of the community, in the western part of the State. 

Mr. Underwood. The gentleman says it is not worth while to dis- 
cuss it. I don’t understand it is a question for discussion, but it is 
simply whether he can secure a strong expression in support of this 
undertaking. Now, as an individual member, I think I should feel 
proud to assist Prof. Porter as a member of the Horticultural Society, 
and to hold up his work in every possible way. That is what this 
question is brought up here for. And as far as men volunteering to 
give their time to this work, if it is proposed to do that, I think there 
are plenty of farmers in the State who would be glad to give their 
time and take the benefits of the knowledge they will gain thereby © 
and the assistance they will receive from the central station. 
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Mr. Young. I did not mean to say that it was not worth while to | i 


discuss the project, but we might discuss whether volunteers could be 
obtained or not. 

Mr. Gibbs. If I understand this question,—I was not here this 
morning to hear Prof. Porter’s report, but if I understand it,—a per- 
son is not required to procure stock for distribution or furnish trees 
for other parties, but his stock is furnished ready to his hands and all 
he is expected to do is to plant it in a favorable situation and to take 
care of it. and to make a report from time to time to the central sta, 
tion. 

Prof. Porter. That is the idea, only it is designed to be upon a 
definite plan to secure uniformity of work and reports. For instance, 
we make experiments with Russian wheat. We take forty or fifty 
bushels of wheat grown or procured by the central station, and dis- 
tribute it in sufficient quantities for the farmers to test, All I want 
to know is the manner in which the experiment is conducted, the lo- 
eality, character of soil, and to get reports that are uniform, and to 
send out these reports in our bulletins, for the benefit of every farmer 
in the State. 

Mr. Gibbs. I had in my mind the experiments to be conducted in 
the line of horticulture; is it the intention to combine these with 
other experiments ? i 

Prof. Porter. We expect to secure specialists in every line of agri- 
culture and horticulture, men who will take an interest in the work 
entrusted to them, and well! qualified for its execution. From such 
men we always get the best results. 

President Elliot. The question came up in regard to how these 
experimenters were to be reimbursed for their trouble. I think per- 
haps when Mr. Cutler comes to look at it and to see just the bearing 
it would have, if we were to go to work and distribute this $15,000 all 
over our State, he would see that it would be so thin that we should 
lose all the results. But if we can have one central station to guide 
and conduct this work, and have volunteer workers outside, as Prof. 
Porter has outlined, then we would get at something that would be 
definite. If we attempt to spread out it seems that we could not 
accomplish so much. 

Mr. Gibbs. I know Mr. Cutler, here, and there is not a man in this 
Society, I think, that will do more than he in aiding in this work, 
and the object of my speaking was to relieve his mind as to the effect 
this would be likely to have upon the general public, in sending out 
these different things for experimentation. It is not expected that 
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Prof. Porter willsend out things that are not likely to succeed. Those 
will be confined to his own station, and he will only send out the 
best. He is, therefore, really conferring a favor upon anyone, wheth- 
er an orchardist or gardener, in putting only reliable stock in his 
hands. I only wish he had the territory of Dakota under his juris- 
diction, and that some of us out there might share in these advanta- 
ges with the farmers and gardeners of Minnesota. 

Mr. Sias. Our chairman says that we want to separate this $15,000, 
and if it was spread out over the whole State for the support of these 
different stations it would be pretty thin. That reminds me of a re- 
mark that Fred Douglas made at the time that Franklin Pierce, of 
New Hampshire, was running for President of the United States. He 
said that ‘‘ Mr. Pierce was a good third-rate lawyer of New Hampshire, 
but you come to spread him out all over this Union he will be so thin 
he won’t amount to anything.”’ Mr. Douglas was simply mistaken 
for he did amount to something. He became soon after a President 
of the United States. 

I have been experimenting at Rochester for the past twenty-five 
years and I have not received a dollar to meet the expenses; have 
been working hard and living cheap, experimenting in trying to find 
that ‘‘ winter apple.’’ I think a number here have been trying, and 
directing their attention in the same direction. I am satisfied from 
my experience during these twenty-five years that we should still con- 
tinue and follow the direction given by Dr. Von Mons and of Andrew 
Knight. And I think that the plan of Mr. Knight, of cross-fertiliza- 
tion, is probably the shortest route, and I intend to follow that with 
some varieties that are much hardier than Duchess, and I think by 
careful crossing we may hope to find a late keeper and in this way be 
likely to get a winter apple. If it can be done by any of these super- 
intendents I am satisfied; but I believe Prof. Porter can use this 
fund to good advantage, and I believe he will do it in the way of ex- 
perimenting. I believe his plan is a good one. 

Mr. Pearce said he had drawn up a resolution similar to the one 
under consideration, which had reference simply to horticulture. He 
had experimented at Minnetonka a number of years and become fully 
satisfied that fruit could be grown in large quantities all over the 
State. During the past winter he had written to many persons and 
proposed to furnish them stock on a small scale to start with. Prof. 
Porter proposed to divide this work among specialists. One man 
should make a specialty of fruit and nothing else. He would suggest 
the sending out of nothing but known and tried varieties to experi- 
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ment upon; every farmer should put them out, and by following a 
particular system the same results would be secured in every instance, 
and then not one in fifty would make a failure. He thought this plan 
would do more in five years than had been accomplished heretofore in 
twenty in the way such work had been conducted, because it would 
reach every man in the State. Every man would know what his 
neighbor has, and kuow the quality of what. he received and its du- 
plicate could be obtained at the station. He had known such instan- 
ces and considered it the best system that could possibly be followed; 
there was nothing equaling it. He was heartily in favor of the 
measure. 

President Elliot. This subject has now been fully discussed, and if 
I understand it, the question is upon the endorsement of the plan 
outlined by Prof. Porter. What is your pleasure in the matter? 

The plan for the co-operative experimentation was unanimously 
approved. 

Mr. Cutler offered a resolution favoring the passage by Congress of 
the bill for the reduction of postage on seeds and books, which was 
adopted. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The following letter was received from Mr. Keffer of the Dakota 
Agricultural College. 


FROM DAKOTA. 


Brooxines, Dak., Jan. 17, 1888. 


S. D. Hillman, Secretary, etc.: 

I regret that business prevents my being with you at the meeting 
of the Horticultural Society, which convenes to-day. I should have 
written this letter last week, but, as you are probably aware, we are 
blockaded. I write now more in hope that the blockade will be 
‘*yaised’’ to-morrow than in faith of such good fortune. 

I congratulate your Society on the good work it has accomplished 
during its legal infancy, and now that it has arrived at man’s estate, 
we on the outside—especially we of Dakota—will expect still greater 
things. 

The meeting at Huron was but slimly attended, but great interest 
was manifested, and I feel sure we have the nucleus on which to build 
a strong society. We were very glad to see your delegate, Mr. Sias; 
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he proved a veritable missionary, and the gospel he brought was good 


sound horticultura: gospel. Do you know the addresses of parties 
who have planted Russian apples? I would be under obligations to 
you if you would send me a list. 
Hoping you may have an especially profitable and pleasant session, 
I remain. 
Yours very truly, 
Cuas. A. KEFFER. 


FROM RUSSIA. 


MOLIE-LEV-UPON-THE-DNIEPER, Russia, FEB. 19, 1887. 


S. D. Hillman, Secretary, etc. 

I duly received your favor of Dec. 27, 1886, and must apologize for 
not replying to it sooner. 

I have not had opportunity to write the promised paper, having 
been engaged all the time in this northern region. 

I have received to-day a letter from Mr. Ragan informing me that 
he has received the scions, and will send you the package destined for 


your Society. Hope that the scions will arrive in good state and be ~ 


of use to the Society. 

I intend to send you, next fall, scions from trees grown here in 
Petrosavosk under the 62° north latitude. 

I wrote you that I have not seen nor eaten of the fruits of the vari- 
eties that were praised to me; one that I had the disadvantage to 
taste was bitterly sour. It is also not fair to claim of a tree grown 
in such latitude to give first-rate fruit. 

But taking in consideration that they endure here often 29° ream 
of frost, and all the winters are blowing blizzards, such tree must be 
a truly hardy one, and can be undoubtedly of use as material to 
your intelligent orchardists to train for your State for an ironclad va- 
riety of apple. 

Leaving this country, I have asked friends to send me, next fall, 
seeds and scions from apples of this place, and shall send you some 
for trial. 

Your amiable offer to send me the last report of Iowa will be duly 
appreciated, if you shall have the kindness to mail me a copy. 

I take also the liberty to ask you to have the kindness to send me 
seeds of Western Catalpa (Catalpa speciosa) and box elder (Acer Ne- 
gunda) as samples, and to give me prices for one kilogram. In the 
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report of the commissioner of agriculture I have read that these trees 
are easily propagated, rapid in growth and give valuable timber. 

I have the intention to recommend them to be tried by our south- | 
western railroads to protect their tracks from snow drifts. 

Have the amiability, also, to name me a reliable seedsman from 
whom it would be possible to have these seeds in greater quantities. 


I remain, with great respect, Yours truly, 
G. DopPpELMAIR. 


Aug. 6, 1887. 


S. D. Hillman, Sec’y, ete. 

Returned from a long absence to Molie lev. I have had the pleas- 
ure to receive your kind letter and the regards of your Society. Please 
accept my warmest thanks for the same. 

From Kiev I have sent you the promised report of our department 
of agriculture, about fruit growing in Russia. It was sent by my 
bookseller to a false address and returned to Petrosavosk. Hope that 
you shall receive it this time. 

The summer here was very cold and rainy; hail and storms were 
very frequent. The leaves and apples have suffered severely. 

Very respectfully yours, 
G. DopPELMAIR. 


FROM SECRETARY GARFIELD. 


Granp Rapips, Micu., Sept. 27, 1887. 


S. D. Hillman, Secretary, etc.: 


Your pleasant note sent me at Boston has been forwarded here. It 
would please me greatly to visit your State, and I hope to do so some 
time. * * * * * * 

I feel that the American Pomological Society is more truly national 
to-day than ever, and by careful methods and earnest labor, it can be 
made to serve American Pomology better than ever before. I shall 
always gladly receive a letter from you. 

Sincerely yours, 
GARFIELD. 
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FROM ONTARIO. 


GrantTon P. O. Ont., April 26, 1887. 
S. D. Hillman, Secretary, ete.: 


I must apologize for being so tardy in sending my fees for member- 
ship in your Society. 1 belong to a number, and from no other report 
do I get so much valuable information. Enclosed please find the 
amount of membership fee. 

Dear Friend, will I ever have the privilege of meeting you again 
on this earth? if not, may our Lord Jesus guide, keep and save us, so 
we shall meet again in his eternal world of blessedness and rest. 

Yours truly, 
JoHN LitTTLez, 


FROM NEBRASKA. 


TABLE Rock, Nzs., June 15, 1887. 
S. D. Hillman, Secretary, etc.. 


Permit me to acknowledge the receipt of one dozen copies of your 
State Horticultural Report for 1887, and to thank you for the same. 
Will reciprocate as soon as our new volume is out, which will not be 
completed until late in July or first of August. 

Crop prospects are good; fruit not to exceed one-half crop except 
blackberries, which promise a large crop. 

Yours fraternally, 
S. B. BARNARD, 
Sec. Nebraska Hort. Society. 


Following is ¢he paper contributed by Hon. D. B. Wier on Native 
Plums: 


NATIVE PLUMS AND HOW TO FRUIT THEM. 
By D. B. Wier, Lacon, Til. 


The Native plums are the indigenous, or wild plunis, of this conti- 
nent and their direct descendants from seed. These plums all belong 
to the geuns Prunus of the sub-order Amy g dalea, (the Almond fam- 
ily) of the order Rosacea, to which nearly all our cultivated fruits be- 
long. To the genus Prunus belong nearly all the stone fruits in cul- 
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tivation, and it has representatives with edible and useful fruits, in 
the wild state in nearly every portion of our country, and perhaps of 
the continent. 

SPECIES. 


The plums proper range from south Florida to the Arctic circle, and 
are divided by botanists into four or more species, namely: Prunus 
Americana, found in nearly every portion of the country; Prunus 
Chicasa, generally confined to the Mississippi valley; Prunus Mara- 
tima, peculiar to the sea coast south and east; and Prunus Umbelata, 
generally confined to the extreme south. The student who investi- 
- gates these so-called species over their entire habitat will soon find that 
they cannot be divided into true and distinct species; and if he gives 
them attention he. will eventually find that they are, possibly with 
- one exception, all one species, or can be all graded the one into the 
other. That they all freely cross by fertilizing each others’ flowers, 
and that they are simply well marked climatic and geographic races rang- 
ing in size of mature plants from six inches to twenty-five feet in height. 
Europe and Asia have given us of the Almond family the cultivated 
and wild plums of those continents; also the peach, almond, apricot, 
and cherry. These are all quite near to our wild plums, for they all 
freely interbud and graft on them. And we know that some of the 
most distinct species cross sexually and produce hybrids with them. 

For the present we will follow the classification of the native plums, 
as given in our text books of Botany; but I will here warn the student 
that it will be impossible for him to refer many of these varieties to 
any of the species therein given, and that if he studies them compre- 
hensivly he will find many groups and races showing as good or better 
distinct species than those given in the text books. 

A word of explanation will help us greatly to a full understanding 
of this point. We will say that the student visits the Mississippi 
valley, between the lower Arkansas and Red river, tifere to study the 
Chickasaw species of plums. He will there find it a small tree, ten to 
twenty-five feet in heighth, with fruit of all sizes from that of a cherry 
to a hen’s egg, with every color from yellowish white to yellow, pink 
or scarlet to darkest crimson, and ripening from early in May to 
September. 

Then if he should search in the ravines of the higher plains of 
Colorado, he will find a little dwarf shrub six inches to a foot in 
heighth, perhaps loaded with edible fruit as large and good as the 
average of that in the valley, but more nearly constant in size, color 
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and time of ripening. At these two points we have found seemingly 
two very different things or species of plums. But, if the student 
starts from the Chickasaw Bluffs, opposite the mouth of the Arkansas 
river, and follows the so-called Prunus Chicasa up the valley of the 
Arkansas river, he will find the tree of that species continually de- 
creasing in size. Where this river enters Kansas, his plum tree is a 
shrub three to five feet high; where it leaves Kansas, one to two feet, 
and then in the centre of the great Colorado plain, the little dwarf 
thing before spoken of six to twelve inches in heighth, when he will 
have before him what Botanists have called Prunus Pumila, or the 
Sand plum of the plains. Yet the two are one and the same species, 
and the Sand plum is the remote ancestor of the Chickasaw plum. 
The seeds of the Sand plum were carried down by the two great 
rivers, the Red and Arkansas, into the valley with its rich soil, longer 
summers, warmer climate and humid air, and after many generations 
the result is as we now find it. In the same way can we trace the 
Prunus Americana up the Missouri river, until it runs it into the 
dwarf Sand Cherry of the North; and by a study of these two dwarf 
forms, between Montana and New Mexico, he might be able to find 
and raise a dozen distinct forms up to the grade of species. So we 
also find all the so-called species differing widely in their different 
habitats, and all gradually and perfectly grading the one into the 
other at places where they intermingle; but nevertheless, we will find 
true types of all the species where they are all growing together. 
With the two most prominent species the only marked specific dif- 
ference seems to be that Prunus Chicasa is not found indigenous 
north of Illinois. But the other, Prunus Americana, seems to cover 
nearly the whole continent, These two species seem to reach their 
highest excellence in fruits, as found wild, the last named in Wiscon- 
sin and Northern Iowa, and the former in Tennessee and adjoining 


states. With these two species this paper has todo. Of the other 
‘species we have “as yet no varieties worthy of cultivation, though 


Prunus umbelata is said to give delicious fruit in southwestern Texas. | 
Basset’s American is an example of Prunus Maratima, for which we 
have no use. This much is necessary for somewhat of an understand- 
ing of our subject. We will now take up the practical part. 


PLUMS FOR PROFIT. 


We gather from the foregoing that our wild plums, in some of their 
species and varieties, are fruits natives of and adapted to cultivation 


in every part of this country and beyond, both north and south. Are 
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they worthy of culture? Itis safe to say that the majority of per- 
sons who have planted these plums for fruit, would answer this ques- 
tion emphatically in the negative, that they are not; they being 
forced to give this answer from the result of many trials, all resulting 
in, perhaps, complete failures, for reasons that would be presently ex- 
plained. Buta few of us who have learned their needs, and have 
planted them rightly, either by design or accident, have found them 
to be very profitable, and to bear enormous crops of marketable and 
useful fruits nearly every year, with but very little care. 


PROPAGATION. 


How should they be planted to insure regular crops of fruits? In 
rows running north and south, with the trees four to eight feet in the 
row, several varieties (or even species) alternating; the more varie- 
ties the better. This is as near as we can come at it with our present 
knowledge. The rows should be twelve to twenty feet apart. 

Why is it necessary to so plant them? Because it has been deter- 
mined that very few of these plums can fertilize or pollenate their 
own flowers, and that they must receive pollen from some other vari- 
ety or species of the Almond family, or the ovaries of the fruit will not 
be fertilized, but will all fall from the trees when quite small. A few 
of them are fertilized with their own pollen, but I have found none 
but what is more productive when near another variety with acepta- 
ble, potent pollen. Farther, we know that all varieties are not mu- 
tually fertile when near each other. Therefore, with our present 
knowledge we can only say as above, plant many varieties near to- 
gether. If you were farther south we could give you a safe, simple 
rule, meeting all cases so far as tried, namely: Plant these plums six 
feet apart in the row, with every third tree of the variety known as. 
Miner, for it seems to have pollen fertile with all and all others with 
it, and it is a good market plum. It is a cross between P. Americana.’ 
and P. Chicasa, but as it is not hardy with you, you will have to plant 
by the general rule given and experiment for yourselves. 

None of the Chickasaw plums; are fully fertile on my place with 
their own pollen, or with that of other varieties of the species; there- 
fore seeds produced on these, when fertilized by pollen of Miner or 
any variety of P. Americana, are hybrids or crosses, and from such 
seed I have, and you may all expect our best new plums. 

The Wild Goose plum, in its peculiar characteristics, shows good 
proofs of being a hybrid between the Chickasaw and the peach; and 
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so far I have found no pollen that will render it fully fruitful except 
that of the Miner. It is partially fruitful with nearly all members of 
the Almond family, Many trees of it, old enough to bear fruit for the 
past ten to twenty years, entirely isolated from other members of the 
Almond family, have never produced fruit. 


FERTILIZATION. 


That we will eventually gain new and valuable hybrids, between 
nearly all the species of the Almond family I have no doubt. In fact, 
we have many such now, these peculiarities of the Wild Goose and 
other varieties are given here to prevent mistakes, for we might cast 
aside a most yaluable thing that seemed entirely barren, but which if 
given a consort with acceptable pollen might be of the greatest value, 
and an important point which we must bear in mind when sending 
out any new plums we may gain from seed, or find in the woods, is 
this. I know that these plums(and many other fruits also) are some- 
times changed radically, often in ail their characteristics, by the pol- 
len their flowers are fertilized with. That is to say: a plum that is 
not fertile with its own pollen, may give very choice fruit with the 
pollen of one variety and very poor with that of another. So 
plainly has this been shown on my place that I now fear to send out 
any of my new plums, until [ have fruited them in a different envi- 
ronment. 

And this fact explains why so many native plums that have been 
sent out, went up like a rocket in glory for atime, but eventually 
came down like a stick. They either have no fruit or very poor fruit 
when their location was changed. It is probable that a smile of in- 
credulity may be spreading over the faces of this audience at this 
remark, but my friends I am giving you facts not fiction. Pollen has 
a powerful influence over the fruit and all its appurtenances at times, 
and I am confident that it has over the whole vitality of the tree or 
plant in some cases. You are not astonished at your corn mixing in 


the grain, when one very distinct variety is fertilized by the pollen _ 


of an other, nor with the members of the gourd family (Cucurlitacea) 
especially the watermelons. It is even claimed, and correctly I think, 
that two varieties of potatoes will have their tubers changed by pollen 
when grown side by side; such instances are, of course, the exception 
instead of the rule. Many other plants show such effects of pollen. 
I have often seen and carefully studied complete changes in apples 
from this cause. In fact pollenization, hybridism, and the crossing of 
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varieties and species are the great studies of the future now barely 
commenced. 
MARKETING. 


Are these plums profitable as a market fruit? Growing fruit for 
market has been my principal business in North Central Illinois for 
forty-five years, all the fruits that could be grown in that region, and 
I have found no fruit that will nearly approach these plums in net 
cash returns, for the amount of ground occupied and care given. 

They sell everywhere readily. Our little town of 2,000 people ab- 
sorbs 300 bushels a year at from $2 to $4 per bushel. Other large 
producers give the same report. One firm in northern Indiana reports 
sales of 200 one-half bushel cases of Wild Goose plums, the past season 
at from $1 to $1.75 per case. When we consider the fact that these 
plums range in quality from those utterly worthless for any purpose, 
to large, lucious, most beautiful fruits, two or more inches in diam- 
eter, and ripening from June 20th until October, it is, of course found 
that value is dependent on variety. Nor is it true that the variety 
most profitable for market, is the one of the most value for home use. 
Miner and Wild Goose are the largest and handsomest of the older 
varieties that are passably good. They have a market value because 
they have been cultivated for many years and have become known, 
yet as fruits for home use, compared with others, they are very poor. 
The two best native plums for all home uses, that I have seen, are so 
inferior in looks that they would hardly be sold at any price in the 
open city market. Yet these two plums are so fine as to compare 
favorably with the best California apricots when canned and both 
placed on the same table, on a test of quality by fruit growers. They 
are both pure northern plums, free-stone, with very thin skins, and no 
bitterness; [ shall not name them for there are no trees of them now 
to be had. I only give these facts to show what we may expect from 
these plums in the future. For one, Iam convinced that they will 
prove our most valuable fruit for the Northwest, and of great value 
_ throughout the country. 

VARIETIES. 


What varieties should we plant? To this question I can give you 
Minnesota planters but very little advice of value. You must experi- 
ment yet for many years. All I can now say is, for you to plant of 
all the Northwestern varieties that you may deem worthy of trial, by 
hearsay or otherwise, such as DeSoto, Weaver, Wolf, Spear, Rolling- 
stone, Pottawattamie, Forest Garden, Hawkeye, etc., ete. Hunt for 
good ones in the woods, plant seeds, get trees from Manitoba; a friend 
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says he found fine ones there in the woods. Top-graft the Chickasaws 
on the branches of the free-growing, hardy Northern plums. Get the 
*“‘sand plums’”’ and ‘‘sand cherries’’ from the West, and plant all 
near together, all mixed up. The Newman and perhaps Mariana 
seem to be the hardiest of the Chickasaws; they and possibly the Rob- 
inson, and [ think the Miner, should be grafted in the branches of 
Rollingstone and Weaver. 


THE CURCULIS. 


Do not fear the plum cureulio (Conotrachelus neumphar), for this 
insect has no practical effect on the fruit crop of these plums whatev- 
er. The twenty years of my experience with them shows this con- 
elusively, and I will- give it to you in a few words. This insect seems 
to prefer these plums as a food plant, and to lay her eggs in its fruits 
above all other plants, for the very good reason that they have through 
all time been her natural food plant. By most careful study I have 
found the facts as follows: (1) The plum cureulio seeks the native 
plums the first warm days of spring for food, and reaches them gen- 
erally before they bloom. (2) The ecurculio can at that time be very 
generally destroyed by spraying the trees just before the blossoms 
open and a week later they have fallen with the arsenical poisons, 
Paris green and London purple, as the insect is at that time feeding 
freely on the young growth of the tree. I give this plan, not to pro- 
tect the plums, but as a means of a general destruction of this most 
injurious insect to other fruits. I have found no necessity for pro- 
tecting any of these plums from the curculio. (3) If the curculio is 
even so plenty as to lay from one to twenty eggs in every plum, my 
experience has been that if the plums have been fully fertilized the 
trees will mature a full crop of marketable and useful fruit. (4) For 
but very few of her eggs laid in these plums hatch, and still fewer of 
her young, or larve, reach maturity. My estimates here, during four 
years of careful observaticn, proves that it takes more than 3,000 
eggs laid in any of the over 3,000 varieties of native plums in fruit on 
my place, to produce one well matured cuceulio grub, except in the 
variety known as Wild Goose; and even in it not near enough ma- 
ture to keep up the species, not more than one grub to each six hun- 
dred eggs laid. Therefore, as each curculio averages only one hun- 
dred eggs, then even if confined to this plum for breeding purposes 
the insect would eventually disappear. All of this is fully proven by 
experience with me. For, since my first great crop five years ago, 
nearly every plum which showed from one to twenty ovipositing 
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marks of the curculio, each succeeding crop has shown a marked de- 
crease in the numbers of the insect, the last crop being practically free 
from her ovipositing marks, and showing by careful estimate a 
decrease in the five years of ninety-eight per ®cent, and this without 
anything whatever being done to destroy the insect or to protect the 
fruit from her. (5) These facts prove, I think, that a large amount 
of these plums in fruit will free a neighborhood of this most perni- 
cious insect; that the fruiting of these plums alone in quantity will 
do it, and in that way deliver all our other fruits from its ravages. 
And, besides, we have absolute experimental proof that spraying the 
plum trees, as before mentioned, will protect the other fruits near by. 

Propagation.—For the North, all the native plums should be on 
their own roots, or those of other fully hardy plums of the North. 
The *‘ sand plums’”’ and ‘‘ sand cherries ’’’ of the West may prove use- 
ful. Your cherries should be top-grafted on these hardy plums. 

Soil and Experience.—These plums are partial to a deep, rich, 
moist soil; near the base of a hill is a choice place for them, though 
they do finely on any reasonably good soil; but, if possible, should 
have a location somewhat sheltered from the strong winds of spring. 
This bush, in all its hardy varieties, you will find a most excellent 
windbreak for shelter. Many are planting them for that purpose. 
They fruit finely when growing very thickly. 

P. S. Since writing the above, I have received a letter from Dr. C. 
V. Riley, Chief of the U. 8. Entomological Division of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D C., in which he makes certain 
admissions and explanations, that settles for the time all questions in 
dispute, and I forward him my answer to his criticism on my paper. 
In the position that Dr. Riley sustains before the whole American 
people, he is obliged to be very communicative on new questions of 
fact, and knowing him intimately for twenty-five years, and having not 
the least doubt of my facts, I have no hesitation in placing the whole 
matter in his able hands for future adjustment. For the grower of 
stone;fruits a new era has dawned. 
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The next on the program was a paper by Mr. Barrett. 


BENEFITS OF FORESTS. 
By J. O. Barrett, Browns Valley. 


As a guide to right conclusions, let us for a moment consider 
Nature’s law of equilibrium between the animal and vegetable crea- 
tions. The animal breathes out carbonic acid, mixture of oxygen and 
carbon; under the intervention of solar rays, separating and purifying 
the compound, the animal appropriates the oxygen and the plant ap- 
propriates the carbonaceous portion. Thus the two great divisions of 
nature reciprocally support each other. Obviously, then, that coun- 
try is safest to live in and promises the surest profits for industry, 
where, other things being equal, the animal and vegetable creations 
mutually balance each other. It is no doubt true that our atmosphere 
holds its gasses in certain specific proportions over the entire surface 
of the earth, but it is also true that soils, forests, water and the con- 
figurations of a country effect’ the cnemical condition of the atmos- 
phere, that some localities may generate more of one kind of acid than 
another. For instance, where there is a large quantity of decaying 
vegetable matter, or gasseous fissures at or in bog lands, the immediate 
atmosphere will be unduly charged with carbonaceous gasses. An- 
other fact is patent, that even in localities where the acids are in 
chemical balance, volume with volume, or weight with weight, they 
cannot be appropriated for the objects desired unless their quality is 
adaptable. Let me make this plain: 


CHEMICALLY CONSIDERED. 


Here is an acre of ground amply manured. It exhales at least one 
hundred and fifty cubic feet of carbonic acid every twenty-four hours. 
Are we yet sure chemical conditions are all right for a successful crop? 
If the raw material of the soil, such as lime, selicia, iron, magnesia, 
soda, is crude and non-vitalized; if the manure is “‘ fire fanged,’’ neu- 
tralizing its ammonial properties; if the genuine excrement is heavily 
mixed with wild, dry grasses, retarding decay, the crop will be a com- 
parative failure. The nitrogen in such a manure pile, or in the fer- 
tilizer you buy for a soil dressing, may not be any better than a stone 
to feedacrop. Success hinges upon quality in the quantity. The 
primary elements of the original rocks, composing the constituents of 
the soil, must first undergo innumerable triturations and transposi- 
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tions, climbing the several steps of progress through nature’s chemi. 
cal crucibles, ere they can be nutritiously appropriated by the higher 
organisms of our culture. Fitness to selection after nature by our 
arts applied has passed the primaries through the necessary evolutional 
processes. This is the order of assimilation and growth. Here is 
where our chemistry fails us; why its analysis of our soils proves 
little or nothing in vital economy. Nature mixed her waters and 
atmospheres, bone and develops her children in ways that confound 
all our boasted wisdom. Why is lime from the bones of animals far 
better fitted for agricultural purposes than lime direct from the rock? 
Why is scientific butter from the cream of the cow ninety-nine per 
cent better than oleomargarine from the chemist’s greasy vat? Why 
are ashes from hard woods better than ashes from anthracite coal that 
was a coarse-grained forest about a million or more years ago? Why 
must the delicate rose have a peculiarly fine soil to warrant a bloom- 
ing that enchants the very air? Ask the divinity in nature. The 
answer ever returns that success comes by adapting the laws and 
forces of nature to the instinctive needs of all living dependencies. 
For plants to grow well and harvest bountifully, for horses to be 
healthful and spirited, for cows to give rich milk, for any domestic 
animal to thrive on our lands with profit, for the angels of the house- 
hold to be developed strong in body and mind, they all must be pro- 
tected and have food of adaptable quality. 

The decayed remains of trees generate acids far more potent than 
those of grasses that largely form the humus of unforested soil. Asa 
test, apply the ashes of wood and the ashes of straw or hay to your 
crops. The difference is very marked. The ashes of different species 
and varieties are equally marked. To make substantial soap, the 
housewife wants the ashes of hard wood; soft wood does not produce 
the requisite strength and quality of potash. What will make good 
soap will make good crops. Where hard woods grow, and their decay 
becomes a cardinal constituent of the soil, is considered the most. 
promising place for fruit plants. Are we of the prairie lands pre- 
pared for the hard woods? Our soil may not yet be fitted The nut- 
bearing trees, such as the hickory, the walnut, the butternut, the 
white oak, are waiting their turn for trial. Meanwhile we must pave 
the way with the native trees of the new Northwest, such as the box 
elder, the ash, the cottonwood, the basswood, the willow, the elm, the 
pine, the balsam, the spruce. 

As the digestive organs of the body develop food into blood, thence 
nerve and brain, so do the roots of the trees sip up the decomposing 
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salts, where they are embedded into their electro-chemical batteries 
that transform them into new structure, building life-cells. lifting 
higher its lung-leaves and blossoms that draw from and exhale upon 
the air nitrogen, oxygen and inter-linking carbonic acid. These with 
hydrogen and other gases are constantly generating, acting and re- 
acting in nature’s chemical laboratories, and by election and selection 
are ever passing through processes eluding our arts, to be fitted for - 
construction in new forms of life. Take, for instance, nitrogen that 
enters largely into the constituency of plants; one of them is ammo- 
nia, and ammonia is a product of the decay of manures and other 
fermenting and putrifying substances. But how nauseating and sick- 
ening are these gases when just arising from the rotten garbage! 
When the plant roots have found the filthy stuff and carried its sup- 
porting acids upward, reconstructed, refined, vitalized, sun-fused and 
electrified, a bloom with fragrance and beauty, they are the same 
gases, but how changed, how inspiring to all sentient things! Now 
the higher organic creation can breathe such air and live. Thus trees 
not only fit the oxydizing salts in the soil, and thence their gases, for 
life-support, but serve to neutralize the breeding of malarious atmos- 
pheres. 


DANGEROUS DISEASES. 


Our State Boards of Health over all the country, maintain that 
Diphtheria, Searletina, and other germ diseases are traceable to bad 
sewerage, barnyard washings in the water, and other unclean en- 
vironment; and they recommend better drainage and the burning of 
all possible putrifications in the way. !tis wise, but what health 
committee or legislation enforces nature’s tree-hygiene? The more 
roots we can get into decaying matter, the safer for all things that 
live. Cattle men are studying how to eradicate pluro-pneumonia 
from their herds. Kill them off is the order; but this does not re- 
move the cause. So long as they feed around malarial sloughs, on 
treeless plains swept by poisoned simoons, compelled to drink water 
full of deadly miasma and breathe feted air, subject to excessive heat 
or chill, microbic germs, latent in their organism, or imbibed by their 
surroundings, will be quickened into activity, preying upon their lungs 
and introducing consumption among the people. More forests for the 
herding cattle and colts with ample drainage of vacterian pools—this 
should be and must be the governmental order everywhere enforced. 
To neglect this duty is the unpardonable sin of agriculture. To 
procrastinate is the robbery of soi] and atmospheric nutriment. To 
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plant no trees and cleanse no ‘‘augean stables,” is to invite epidemics, 
then slay our herds and our children. Would there were trumpets of 
tension loud enough to thunder into some men’s ears like an earth- 


quake, and wake them up to a proper sense even of their own weal 
and happiness. 


PRAIRIE PICTURES. 


Go west, not farther than the Dakota border, and observe the piti- 
ful dearth of forests on the prairie farms. Scarcely a field, or a 
pasture, or a barn, or a house is properly environed with trees. In- 
deed, on some farms not a single tree, or vine, or fruit plant, or culti- 
vated flower can be found. The owner proposes to get rich raising 
wheat while head over heels in debt, and that continually. There is 
such a destitution of trees to demark the highways it is most perilous 
to venture out on a journey over the prairie in winter lest of a sudden 
a blinding blizzard stab with white daggers. The prairie emptiness 
when frozen up and down; the prairie dreariness amid wolfish howls 
of wind, iced in every breath, does make the settler long for the 
forested East or South whence he came. 

We of the farther west are living in the great continental wind- 
trough that stretches from the plains of Texas to the Saskatchewan, 
from Eastern Kansas and Nebraska and Western Iowa along the 
western trails of the Big Woods in Minnesota to the foothilis of the 
Rockies—a trough practically two thousand miles long and five hun- 
dred miles wide—territory enough for fifty millions more of people. 
True, there are belts of forests along the windings of the rivers, and 
under the enforcement of the timber culture act and the praiseworthy 
efforts of intelligent homesteaders, here and there is a forest; but in 
the main this vast extent is the sport and prey of remorseless winds 
that sweep unchecked from the frozen pole or from the tropic furnace, 
blasting in winter, blighting in summer; all men and beasts are strung 
on wire nerves through and through and all over And don’t 
we have to fight our way against oceans of weeds and devouring 
insects? against snow-blizzards that stuff a fellow full of borean 
wrath? against dust-blizzards that fill eyes, ears, nose, mouth and the 
entire epidermis with dirt and dinge, slimed on in the sweat of labor, 
till we look like so many resurrected mummies haunting the prairies 
in familiar companionship with the impudent gopher and jackrabbit? 


FERTILITY AND FATALITY. 


Our state geologists tell us the force of the winds are two times 
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_ greater on the open west than on the east side of our Big Woods; and 
that cold air in motion extracts heat proportional to its velocity, and 
with the heat goes moisture. According to this, if the ratio holds, 
during cold winds, heat and moisture pass off twice more rapidly on 
the open prairies west of the Big Woods than on the east. Would it 
not be a defensible scheme to extend the local advantage of the east 
side over all the western domain by forestry? 

Everyone who has lived on the treeless prairie knows that snow, so 
essential to the protection of our plants and preparation of the soil for 
next year’s crops, cannot long remain there on a level as on woodlands. 
It may be moist when it falls, but when a cold wind rolls its wreal 
wheels over, it soon laps up the moisture, and in a few hours culti- 
vated fields are: barren again as if swept by a thousand new brooms. 
With great struggle the fibrils send up their moisture to supply the 
depleted parts, but this, too, takes wing, and the plants are ruined by 
“‘winter seasoning.’’ When the mercury is twenty or thirty degrees 
below zero, the air chilled to a dead lock, if properly clothed, you can 
endure the temperature quite comfortably, far more so than when the 
mercury is ten degrees above, and the wind plays a mad-cap race on 
the prairie. If you want to cool off a fretful sweat, stand at the 
northwest corner of your house just fifteen minutes, while old Boreas 
blows his horn. The experiment will give you some idea of the peril 
our stock and plants are in when thus exposed. In the summer sea- 
son, on the open prairie, during the more chilly hours, you can 
actually see the moisture of the cultivated grounds drifting away on 
the air waves. At the right angle of observation there looms up to 
view humid strata, trembling, undulating in the wind, rushing on and 
on like the sea when vexed with storm. But the charm of it all soon 
fades into disappointment, when you reflect that the wind is thus sav- 
agely bleeding our early crops. Some of our most destructive winds 
in summer are from the south, almost burning up the very breath, and 
everything wilts as if touched with fiery flames. Hence, the necessity 
of forest belts at that point of compass, and elsewhere in the lines of 
pre®ailing winds. 

WOFUL WASTE 


From ten to fifteen per cent of our crops are annually destroyed by 
- winds. The blossoms of wheat, corn, oats, potatoes, beans, apple and 
small fruit plants are thereby largely robbed of their fertilizing pro- 
perties, and the harvest is therefore thin and scattering. Sometimes 
the ground covering to the cereals is swept off and piled up in dirt- 
ridges, as was the case last sprirg on thousands of acres. 

& 
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Did you ever attempt to raise strawberries extensively on the open 
prairie? After a good enrichment of manure and cultivation, they 
branch out strong and prolific in July, and they do look so promising 
for a crop next year; but, of a sudden, comes a wind in saucy frolic, 
that rips up the half developed roots, twisting and driving them into 
clumps, poor, forlorn things! Despite the ruin wrought a few take 
root again, and again the cultivator does its work; and when the 
ground freezes for winter (following the rules laid down by Eastern 
horticulturists who may never have seen a prairie, presuming their 
~ methods are applicable to all localities), you throw on four or five 
inches of straw, and say confidently, ‘‘lie still, my darlings, safe 
from harm!’’ but sometime in March, or earlier, a genuine snorter 
from the northwest, or other point of compass, pries under the straw 
and rolls it up into heaps, smothering to death the plants underneath 
and leaving the rest out in the cold, to frost, heave and dry up. Cour- 
age, man! some are alive next spring; how tenderly you foster the 
brave starvelings destined to be robbed of nearly all the pollen they 
can produce! But the berries—they are like little child angel visits, 
few and far between; but enough to warrant the honest report—‘‘We 
can raise strawberries on the open prairie at a cost of fifty cents a 
quart—fact!”’ But, for all that, strawberries and other small fruits, 
including some of the hardy apples, can in time be made a_ success, 
if, lessening no energy in the fruit line, we haste to develop forest 
belts, evergreens especially, safely enclosing our precious charges at 
proper distances. 

A plea, too, for our stock that suffer so for want of trees. Finding 
no tooling shade, how the cows madden in midsummer, beseiged by 
_ flies sucking out their life-blood! How the beautiful colts, finding no 
thicket to escape into, dash along the barbed wire fences, slitting up 
their ears, tearing open their breasts, maiming themselves perhaps 
for life! Such a fence is the most develish thing ever made; but has 
the farmer a just reason to curse the inventor, while the injury to his 
stock may be mainly due to a famine of trees in his pasture? Noth- 
ing creates such a reign of peace among stock as trees. Repoging 
under their green arches, the cattle there chew their cuds in sweet 
satisfaction. The horses there huddle together, their heads resting 
upon each other’s necks half asleep, and near by the sheep with their 
noses close to the ground to sniff the coolest air. How well they ap- - 
preciate their master by good behavior! 

It is problematical whether, in the long run, thoroughbreds can re- 
tain and transmit their superior points and qualities, pastured and fed 
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in a treeless country. Environment develop corresponding attributes 
in everything else; why not in stock? Some of us settlers, known 
in the Kast for our Christianly mild disposition, have, strangely to re- 
laté become ill-tempered, living on the treeless prairie. ike man, 
like horse or dog, your answer. 

Our business, too, will materially suffer, and that very soon, unless” 
we early and promptly attend to forestry. We are fast depleting the 
valuable timber. Whereshall we get oursupply in the future for fuel 
and manufacturing? What are we doing to compensate for the loss? 
Doing? Why, cutting and slashing where there is anything of the 
kind left, with a vandalism more implacably avaricious than ever 
characterized the feudal ages By mathematical measurement it is 
found that our Minnesota river drainage has an area of 19,000 square 
miles, nearly destitute of forests; the upper Mississippi drainage is 
about 23,000 square miles, mostly forested; thus the Mississippi has 
about a quarter more drainage than the Minnesota, and yet at the 
confluence of these rivers near St Paul the Mississippi gives us seven 
times more water than its competitor. There can be no other cause 
for this disparity than the water ratio between a treeless anda forested 
country. 

The Minnesota is largely fed by springs from the Coteaux in Dakota 
near the western boundary of our State, a mountainous rampart 
stretching nearly north and south about seventy-five miles. These 
springs flow down numerous ravines wherein long, zigzag forests, 
have been growing for centuries. In keeping with the marauding 
instincts of the whites the Sisseton Indians are using up the great 
trees for wood to sell in our markets, Are they blamable? You 
would not think so were you to inspect their condition. Something 
should be speedily done by Congress to preserve these forests, and — 
thereby preserve intact the headwaters of the Minnesota, whose valley 
cannot be excelled for richness and for business that leans depen- — 
dently upon the river for refreshment to crops and force to manu- 
factures. 

The same depredation, on a larger scale, is going on around the 
sources of the Mississippi—fast slaying and burning the forests. If 
not soon arrested, the whole climate of the State and contiguous states 
will be colder and drier, irreparably damaging agriculture and all its 
correlative branches of industry. Not only such calamities will fol- 
low, but the whole country along the river channels will be subject 
more than ever to great floods, spreading ruin in their march to the 
south. 
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Not only do forests trap the snows and rains, holding back the 
spring floods, but, by their shading leaves and limbs, they check 
excessive evaporation, thus husbanding moisture for more equable and 
economical distribution and increasing the precipitation, which in 
Minnesota is but twenty-eight inches. Not only do they serve as 
media that connect the minerals of the soil with the gases of the 
atmosphere to fit them for appropriation by the higher organisms, 
largely neutralize the breeding and ravages of germ diseases, protect 
our rivers and lakes from drying up, break the force of destructive 
winds and shelter our State and homes, but they invite hither the 
furry animals to people again the woody retreats, and insect-devour- 
ing birds that save our crops to a large extent from the depredations 
of parasites on all our plants in field and garden; they conduct 
electricity between the air and ground, and quicken all living things 
into new vigor; they furnish healthful acids and fragrances for man 
and beast; they spread their humid mantles over us, warming the 
landscape in winter, cooling it in summer; they check the escape- 
ment of heat at night and send it back to the plants safe from killing 
frost; they beautify all the country, evoke poetic and artistic thought, 
inspire lofty endeavor and nobility of character. 

Summing up all these benefits, which are but a moiety of the great 
whole, can we in justice to ourselves and future generations postpone 
the matter of forestry? It is possible and practical for us to bridge 
over the continental wind-trough of which we spoke, with a hu- 
midity that will transform it into an Eden. As it is now, the rain- 
sheets from the Alleghanies and other mountained regions of the east, 
expend their force ere they reach us; and the rain sheets from the 
_ Pacific, winged eastward, surge against the western slopes of the 
- Rockies, cutting off supply from that direction. Thus the richest 
part of North America becomes almost neutral ground, less subject 
to precipitation than more remote localities that have soils far inferior. 
Being mostly treeless prairie, the north and south winds, deflecting 
southerns nearly in the same direction, driving hot or cold daggers 
into everything, produce an excessively dry atmosphere which would 
speedily change our adopted country into another Sahara, were it not 
for porosity of soil and understrata of clay that reserve what water 
filtrates through to feed the roots in seasons of drouth. Under all 
these local disadvantages, the great enterprise of conquering a climate 
suggests itself. If all the provinces and states in the Red river and 
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Mississipi valleys from Hudson’s Bay south to the Gulf of Mexico, 
would pull together, and with munificent appropriations reclaim by. 
forestry all the now barren regions, constructing dams across the out- 
lets of the innumerable spring fed ravines to hold back the surplus 
waters running to waste, and induce the thousands of farmers through- 
out the mid-continental domains to develop each ten acres of native 
trees; if our own State, co-operating with Dakota and Manitoba, 
would embank the deep basins in the far north, converting a wild and 
desolate expanse into great lakes over which the polar winds blowing, 
will bring to us vapor blessings instead of frigid curses; if Congress 
would early execute the late recommendation of the Commissioner of 
Agriculture at Washington by the construction of vast water reser- 
voirs among the Rocky Mountains, wherewith to irrigate bountifully 
all the plains below, and bring to our prairie lands, laden on every 
breeze from these elevations, supplies of rain, and moist, and dew, and 
protecting snow; if all this be done with unity of force, within our 
century we shall have initiated a conquest over our climate, whose 
benificence cannot be measured. Is not the enterprise feasible? A. 
people that has vanquished the wolf, the savage and the great rebel- 
lion, can accomplish anything. 


FORESTRY PROTECTION. 
By Clarence Wedge, Albert Lea. 


I understand that our Society spent much of its time at its last. 
meeting on the subject of forestry. I wish to heartily commend its. 
course. A very practical way of getting hardy varieties of fruit is to: 
reduce the hardiness of our climate; and when we shall have accom- 
plished this by systematic forestry, fruit will be one of the lesser bles- 
sings following in its train. 

Protecting, extending and systematizing our forests is one of the 
police duties the State owes to its people. We need protection from 
blizzards almost as much as we do from burglars. Great belts should 
be planted in the prairie districts, belts half a mile wide, extending 
through each township east and west, north and south, forming a net- 
work of barriers to our storms. Waste land, swamps and bluffs, should 
be given a leafy covering, and be made to contribute to the public wel- 
fare by holding the snows of winter and the rains of spring for our 
summer drouths. 
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The necessity for this work is urgent, and the benefits resulting 
therefrom will be universal. And when to this general and public 
work is added the evergreen shelter belts which every farmershould erect 
about his home and barns; and the rows of elms, maples and walnuts 
which should line our highways and avenues, we shall have completed 
the transformation of a snowy wilderness into the happy garden spot 
of the earth. 

Albert Lea, March 1, 1888. 


The following paper by Robert Hale, secretary and treasurer of the 
Minneapolis Board of Trade, was then read: 


GARDENING AND FLOWERS 
By Robert Hale, Minneapolis. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen of the State Horticultural Society: 


When invited by your President to prepare and read a paper upon 
some branch of horticulture, I was not a little astonished, as I never 
laid claim to a sufficient amount of knowledge of any branch of this 
complex science to prepare a paper that would be either interesting or 
instructive to an audience of practical horticulturists; but having a 
great love for all pertaining to the science, and in early life some 
practical experience in agriculture, and in the past few years in culti- 
vating a town or city garden, I consented. 

It will hardly be expected at this time, when there are so many able 
publications, and books treating the subject, by some of the most 
learned men and women of this age, who have treated ali branches of 


_ agriculture and horticulture with eminent ability, that ee very 


new or original can be produced by an amateur. 

-[ have read many of the works and found great pleasure in them, 
as well as cultivating my garden. What may therefore be expected 
can hardly be more than the thoughts and views of many others, 
commingled with some of my own personal experience. 

The subject to be considered by this paper is that branch of horti- 
culture relating to gardening, and the moral influence of flowers and 
the cultivation of them. The subject will be briefly treated under 
four (4) heads. 
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1. Market gardening. 

2. Farmers gardens. 

3. Town or city gardens, and 

4. The moral influence of cultivating a garden and flowers, and 
of flowers. 

By horticulture as a general term is understood to embrace all that 
part of the culture of the soil which pertains to the cultivation of 
fruits, vegetables, flowers and all that pertains to the ornamentation 
of grounds, and some adornments by means of everything growing 
out of the soil. 

The first and most important consideration in the cultivation of 
any garden is the soil and location or situation. 

It is of great importance that the soil be adapted to the purpose, 
and to receive the warmth of the sun in that part of the day between 
the middle of the forenoon and the middle of the afternoon. 

A soil containing a large proportion of loam with a small propor- 
tion of sand, or sandy loam, with good and ample drainage, either by 
the natural slope of the land—or if too flat for natural drainage— 
under or tile drains—and with a southwestern inclination, is the 
best. 

Heavy clayey soils are not so well adapted for garden culture, but 
if only such can be had, it can be greatly improved, by the application 
of sand, or sandy loam, in proper quantities, and with plenty of fer- 
tilizing material of the proper kind—all thoroughly incorporated by 
well and thorough mixing and cultivating. 

The importance of thorough drainage cannot be too strongly urged 
—for no vegetable can grow in pools of water. 

Whatever the character of the soil, or location, the best success 
with any crop will depend on the quantity of manure applied, which 
must be thoroughly mixed by cultivating, and the more thoroughly ~ 
this is done the more certain will be the crop. From my own experi- 
ence I feel warranted in the assertion that with plenty of manure, and 
the required amount of labor to incorporate them—the elements com- 
bined so that the roots of young plants may reach and take in the 
elements of plant life, will be certain to produce a good crop even 
though the season may be untavorable. This will hold true in nine 
cases out of ten. 

If any other requirements should seem to be needed, [ should em- 
phatically recommend frequent applications of lquid manure, and 
frequent stirring of the earth, orcultivation. In my own garden I use 
liquid manure for all flowers and a few vegetables, no matter what the 
condition of the soil may be—with good effect. 
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The last, and one of the most important considerations for good 
crops in any garden is that all weeds should be exterminated as soon 
as they appear. They are to a garden what anarchists are to en- 
lightened society, and neither should be suffered to exist, but be 
eradicated—exterminated upon first appearance. 


MARKET GARDENING. 


In the immediate vicinity of cities and large towns, the cultivation 
of vegetables and small fruits for the daily supply of the market has 
become one of the large industries, and in our own country employs a 
large army of people of both sexes. In the cultivation of vegetables 

for market, the Jand should be laid out, and the rows such distance 
apart as admit of the largest part of the work to be done by horse cul- 
tivators; the longer the rows when so laid out, the more economical 
the cultivation of the crop. In this class of gardening, the owner if 
well versed in his business, should and will arrange for the earliest 
vegetables that can be grown, when followed by others throughout 
the season, and of some kinds, several crops may be raised on the same 
land. It will be of great advantage, and increase profit to the owner, 
to start many kinds of vegetables in hot beds, which are not expensive, 
and even raise them in such beds for market, before they can be grown 
in the open air. 

Of the particular kinds of suoteeates to cultivate for market, the 
intelligent gardener well understands, and will arrange to have them, 
or some of them for all seasons, and the small fruits in their season, 
strawberries, raspberries, blackberries, currants, etc., all of which 
find a ready market in their season, at good prices. 

The best method of cultivating any one of the garden vegetables, or 
small fruits, would require an entire essay, and many have been writ- 
ten, and I have no doubt been read by every person in the audience,. 
and I omit anything further on the subject. . 


FARMERS GARDENS. 


I am aware that few farmers plant and cultivate such gardens, as 
they would find of great benefit and profit in cultivating, and the oft 
assigned reason is, other and more important farm work, want of 
time, etc.; when garden work is necessary to be done, such are not 
valid reasons. The preparation of a garden plat, plowing, manuring, 
ete., will require but little time, and when seeds are provided, and on 
hand, either raised or procured from the seedman, before the com- 
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mencement of farm work, but little time needs to be taken from other — 


work to do the planting, and much of the care of it can be done by 
the children, and odd jobs by farm help. Every farmer’s garden should 
be set with all the small fruits, which will require but little attention 
for years. 


I remember reading an able article several years ago, by the late 


Geo. Geddes, of Syracuse, N. Y., who was one of the best writers (as 
well as farmers) on agricultural subjects, that I have read, in which 
he says, that the average farmer entirely underestimates the value of 
the products of a good garden, as it would supply a large part of the 
living of the family, and at the same time increase the health and 
pleasure of the whole family, workmen and all. I can fully confirm 
the statement, by my own eXperience in early life asa farmer, and 
later as a gardener to a small extent. 


TOWN OR CITY GARDENING. 


The writer cultivates a vegetable garden in this city, and has for 
several years, making no pretentions to scientific skill, but has been 
successful in obtaining a large quantity of vegetables and small fruits 
from a small plat of ground; all the bed vegetables—corn, potatoes, 
beens, squashes, tomatoes, melons, cucumbers, pie plant, horse radish, 
lettuce, radishes, ete., etc., with an abundance of currants and rasp- 
berries, and a much larger quantity than the family can consume. I 
have raised five or six crops of radishes, and the last season two crops 
of beans on the same land; the seed of the second was from the first 
crop on the same ground, and we had an abundance of string beans 
before the frost, and if I had planted them as early as I could, we 
could have had shell beans before frost. The plat of the second crop, 
a beautiful light green, after all the other vegetables ripened and 
passed, were as handsome as any portion of my flower garden. Every 
person understands the advantage of being able to gather from one’s 
own garden any of the vegetables or fruits over those obtained from 
the green grocer, which may have remained over for days and with- 
ered, or far from being fresh. I regard the labor bestowed upon the 
cultivation of my garden as one of the best investments I could make; 
the result is very great pleasure and greatly improved health, there- 
fore I make the most of it, and do all the work myself except cutting 
the grass on the lawn 
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MORAL INFLUENCE OF THE CULTIVATION OF FLOWERS—AND OF 
FLOWERS. 


The cultivation of the beautiful should be the desire of everyone. 
Goethe’s beautiful sentiment, ‘* Cultivate the beautiful, for the use- 
ful encourages itself,’’ is worth remembering and practicing. ‘‘ Flow- 
ers,’’ says Ruskin, ‘‘ seem intended for the solace of ordinary human- 
ity—children love them; quiet, tender, contented ordinary people 
love them as they grow; luxurious and disorderly people rejoice in 
them gathered. They are the cottager’s treasure, and in the crowded 
town mark as with a little broken fragment of rainbow the windows 
of the workers in whose hearts rests the covenant of peace. To the 
child and girl, to the peasant and manufacturing operative, to the 
Grisette and the nun, the lover and the monk, they are precious al- 
ways.”’ 

J have a great pity for any one who does not love flowers. 

‘The love of the beautiful never becomes extinct in the human 
soul. It may be crushed by selfishness and avarice, blurred and 

*stained by sin and crime, but deep in every heart the latent spark re- 
mains, and needs but some purifying influence to spring it into 
healthy action.” 

‘‘Flowers,’’ says Piiny, ‘‘are the joys of the shrubs that bear 
them,’’ and that eminent observer might have added, ‘‘ and those who 
cultivate them.” 

The health and pleasure derived from the cultivation of flowers to 
those who love them are of the highest importance. I never pass the 
dwelling of a person in whose yard or window I can see but a solitary 
flower, but that a feeling comes to me that within is a cultivated 
taste, a kind and loving heart, and a happier home than where no 
flowers are seen. 

The list of flowers I usually plant are: Geraniums, pausies, verbe- 
nas, heliotrope, rose geranium, phlox, of variety; nasturtium, feverfew 
and golden feverfew for borders, on account of colors; sweet allys- 
sum, balsams, foliage plants (colors), tulips, hollyhocks, peonies, lo- 
belia, portulacca and poppies. They are planted without regard to 
scientific combination, but very much as wild flowers grow on the 
prairies or in the woods, considerably mixed. 

The writer has never seen a flower, either wild or cultivated, that 
was not handsome; nor have I, in a long life, seen a person who loves 
flowers that was a bad person. Of late years I have derived more 
real pleasure and happiness from the cultivation of a few old-fash- 
ioned flowers than many a man with his millions. 
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My own pleasure is not all, for mine is by no means diminished, if 
others, strangers and neighbors, derive pleasure by seeing them. 

During the past years I have had ladies call and personally thank 
me for the pleasure they have derived from viewing them as they 
passed. I have frequently seen people passing, suddenly stop, and use 
such expressions as “‘ Beautiful!’’ ‘‘Ain’t they handsome!” and 
others similar, and I plead guilty to a little vanity—if that is the best 
name—that others are pleased at the little I have done; it adds greatly 
to my own pleasure. Nothing has, however, given more pleasure than 
to see a class of persons having a taste for flowers but not the means 
of obtaining them come round to view mine. [allude to nurses in 
charge of little ones in their little carriages; and I have seen the past 
summer at one time five of this class apparently deriving pleasure 
from seeing the flowers. 

I have a little neighbor, one of the finest children I ever saw, just 
able to walk and talk, who loves flowers as well as I do, and when he 
visits me he always gets a few for himself and a few more to take to 
his mamma, and with the sweetest smile I ever saw on the face of a 
child, the “‘thank you” he never forgets to return is to me the high- 
est compensation that could be returned. I love that child, and all 
others that love flowers. 

Who can measure the happiness and pleasure, not to mention the 
advantages to the health, to the poor and sick, who are > supplied by 
the Flower Missions! 

I am sure they are great, and hope such missions may be extended 
to every town and village in the land where none now exist, even if 
none others than wild flowers can be had. I have quite a number of 
very pleasant notes trom friends to whom I had sent flowers when 
sick, and from some who were not sick, which are very gratifying. So 
great do I consider the refining, and, if you please, the Christianizing 
influence of flowers, that I would have all school children taught how 
to grow them; and I would have a bed in the yard of every school- 
house, at the cross-roads, in the village and city, as well as in the yard 
of every prison and reformatory institution in the land where the un- 
fortunate are kept for the safety of society; and in every park where 
people go for pleasure; and in every cemetery where the remains of 
dear ones are deposited. Some of the latter in the Hast are the most 
beautiful places I have ever seen, and I hope the custom will become 
general. 

At the present time, the only apparent use of life seems to be to 
obtain great wealth—a reasonable amount does not satisfy, and in 
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order to obtain it with greater rapidity than individual efforts can 
accomplish, ‘‘trusts’’ of all kind are formed, which are none other 
than combinations to put up prices of all articles to consumers and 
compel them to pay unreasonable prices—light, fuel, bread-stuff, meats 
and almost every article of daily consumption. Such are the causes 
now so often heard of the cry of oppression, and not without reason. 
This is a digression from the main subject, but is admissable only on 
the ground that a halt should be called and the rising generation 
educated in a different way. In my experience, with a few excep- 
tions, any great amount of wealth is not a source of greatly increased 
happiness. I would, had [ the power, teach the young to love the 
beautiful, and be satisfied with a moderate share of this world’s goods. 

I have recently been interested in reading some accounts of a lady 
of great wealth, mainly inherited by herself and husband, who has 
distributed hundreds of thousands of dollars, and the manner she used 
it, to benefit those less fortunate than herself,—the late Mrs. Astor, 
of N. Y. 1] am of the opinion the lady received more real happiness 
in giving than the recipients in receiving. I will read a short article 
taken from a late paper of that city. 

‘‘ Beneath a glass case in one of the magnificently furnished rooms 
of the Astor mansion, at Fifth avenue and Thirty-third street, were 
some wax flowers and other little fancy knick-knacks. If put up at 
auction to be sold on their merits, the whole lot would hardly have 
fetched the price of a song, certainly not of a popular imported song 
when it first comes out. ‘The workmanship was neither skillful nor 
artistic. It was exceedingly amateurish. And yet, surrounded as she 
was by beautiful pictures and other costly products of skill and genius, 
Mrs. Astor prized highly these exceedingly rudimentary attempts at. 
art, and gave them an abiding place among her treasures. 

‘“*Ty a tew favored friends she would explain why. They were the 
offerings of childish hands. They were given her by poor children, 
into whose lives she had brought sunshine and happiness, and lessons 
of goodness that might bear fruitin later years. They were voluntary 
offerings from the children of the Industrial School in Hast Four- 
teenth street, near Avenue B, which Mrs. Astor founded nearly 
‘twenty-five years ago, and which she watched over with loving care 
while she lived, although the school was under the supervision of the 
Children’s Aid Society. Mrs. Astor loved children,fand prized these 
humble yvifts because they were mementoes of childish affection which 
she had won. They represented that which wealth could not pur- 
chase. Truly their presence in the Astor mansion was significant of 
much.” 
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J have been informed by a as who was an intimate acquaint- 
ance of the lady, that she was passionately fond of flowers, and I 
imagine that, with the additional pleasure of seeing the efforts and 
results of children, who no doubt also loved them, and who she kad 
aided —and who had only been able to produce very imperfect imita- 
tions—were the two causes why she gave them so conspicuous a place 
among her costly works of art. 

Mr. President, if you and your associates think this an unwarranted 
digression, it only proves the great mistake you made in inviting me 
to prepare a paper. 

Finally, whatever conduces to the pleasure and happiness of the 
people, if useful and elevating, and which will elevate the aims and 
purposes of life, should be encouraged. Such, to me, is the aim of 
your association, and the result of the untiring labors of your Society; 
for the twenty-one years you have devoted to it, will be felt long after 
your work has been finished. I may be permitted to say, that I am 
well aware, in this rigorous climate, much has to be done beside culti- 
vating the beautiful, and few can spare the time to do very much; 
but the example on a small scale, and by a small proportion of the 
people, will exert a far greater influence than many people believe, 
Many peopie, at this time wholly occupied in business affairs, appar- 
ently think it a small matter, and beneath their notice, to give time 
or attention to the adornment of homes. Whoever entered the parlors 
of a friend, where but a few old fashioned flowers are seen on the 
mantel, but were pleased. No marriage ceremony can beconsummated 
without beautiful flowers; nor the last rites of burial of dear friends 
without them. They are beautiful at all times, and everywhere, and 
exert a powerful influence for good. 

My eyes have never beheld a more beautiful and inspiring sight 
than is seen on the table in front; no artist was ever born that can 
equal nature; they may, and do, approach very near. The God I 
worship is as beautiful and lovely as the most beautiful of his works, 
which surround us on every hand—with no hate or revenge, but who 
would have all His children as good and pure and lovely as these beau- 


tiful flowers. 
‘* Look at the liliies, how they grow.”’ 
’T was thus the Savior said, and we, 
K’en in the simplest flowers that blow, 
God’s ever watchful care might see. 


*¢ Shall He who paiats the lillies’ leaf, 
Who gives the rose its scented breath, 

Love all His works, except the chief, 
And leave His image, Man, to death.’’ 
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‘* There is not a flower can grow upon the earth 
Without a flower upon the spiritual side ; 
All that we see is pattern of what shall be in the mount 
Related royally, and built to eteine significance.”’ 


THERE IS NOTHING SMALL. 


« 


‘ No lily, muffled hum of summer bee, 
But finds its coupling 1n the springing stars, 
No pebble at your feet, but proves a sphere, 
No chaffinch, but implies a cherubim.”’ 


‘¢ Earth is full of Heaven, 
And every common bush afire with God.” 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. Dartt. I wish to call attention to the blighting of fruit last 
season. Some ten days before blossoming time last spring we had a 
snow storm and frost. J examined the fruit buds after that and found 
the blossoms literally full of insects, that are known, I think, as 
thrips; they were of all sizes from a sixteenth of an inch to the merest 
speck. They seemed to be moving about butI did not know why they 
were there; and it is a question with me whether those insects did not 
destroy the plum crop last season. The blossoms remained a short 
time and then withered. 

Prof. Porter. My theory in regard to the loss of the plum crop is 
that it was mainly caused by the dryness of the atmosphere at that 
season and a want of fertilization of the fruit blossoms. 

Mr. Urie. Might not that condition have been avoided by spraying 
the trees? I knew a man in Illinois who raised large crops of plums 
every year, and he sprayed the trees with warm water. 

Mr. Harris. The cause of the failure of the crop last year was no 
doubt the dry weather: Spraying of the trees might be of advantage. 
- Gol. Stevens. There is a valuable plant growing wild on the prair- 
ies in Dakota that ought to be cultivated generally, it seems to me it 
is very valuable. I refer to the shrub Sheperdie argentea. 

Mr. Gibbs. The Dakota Horticultural Society mention it as one of 
the wild shrubs or trees, which it recommends for general trial. It 
grows wild in both South and North Dakota. It is probable the seeds 
were brought by birds. I have it growing on my farm. 

Prof. Porter. I have experienced difficulty in the germination of 
the seeds and would like to know how to grow it 

Mr. Sias. Mr. Benj. Bear of Eyota, a friend of mine, when coming 
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across the plains brought some sprouts of the buffalo berry and 
planted them. I was at his farm several years ago, and found his 
trees eight or ten feet high and literally loaded with fruit. He gave 
me a number of trees which I have set, and they are looking fairly 
well. 

Prof. Porter. I shall get trees from the Sisseton reservation, as] am 
informed they grow there in large quantities. 

Col. Stevens. I was there in an-early day and did not find them. 
I think you will find plenty of them at Devil’s Lake. They bear 
transplanting very well. 

Mr. Sias. I planted a pint of seed and had the same trouble with 
them Prof. Porter speaks of. 

Prof. Porter. I consider the buffalo berry one of the most promis- 
ing trees we have. 

Mr. Brand said, J. H. Brown, of Lac qui Parle county, had a good 
many other treesin his garden. He had examined them and con- 
sidered them a nuisance as a hedge. 

President Elliot had received a number of the plants from Fort Lin- 
colu, three years ago, a part of which had lived, but he had doubts as 
to their value for a hedge. 

Col. Stevens. As a hardy plant there is nothing superior. It 
grows at Fort Buford without sprouting out at all. Itis one of the 
finest plants we have in the northwest for ornamental purposes and 
for a hedge; [ am not speaking of its fruit. 

Mr.Smith. Are there not two varieties? I have seen those that 
succored very little. 

Col. Stevens. I think there are two varieties. 

Mr. Urie. Chas. Hoag has them growing in North Minneapolis. 

Col. Stevens The fruit is almost equal to a currant after the frost. 

Mr. Gibbs. The Shepherdie is on our list for trial. There are 
characteristics about it that make it very attractive. Itis an orna- 
mental plant. It is the latest tree to hold its fruit that I know of and 
it keeps its leaf until late, and is valuable on that account. 

Mr. Smith. It bears cutting weil. 

Mr. Gibbs. Yes, and it is almost independent of drouth and bears 
abundantly; one of those plants adapted to a dry country. It seems 
to be at home in the arid regions of Dakota; where the annual rainfall 
is less than twelve inches, For an ornamental hedge it must be de- 
sirable. The fruit is good but it takes quite a time to fill a box with 
them. The flavor is similar to that of the cranberry; it makes nice 
jelly. If any of the horticultural experiment stations in this State 
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want specimens of the plants for trial [ shall be glad to supply them. 

Prot. Porter. I shall be glad to give you an order and to pay for all 
expenses, as am exceedingly anxious to propagate it. I have not 
had success in making the seeds grow. 

Mr. Pearce. Plant them in the fall under a board and I think they 
will grow. ; 

Prof. Porter. I planted seeds a year ago in October. 

Mr. Harris They may come next spring. I planted some plum 
pits that failed to grow the first year. 

Prof. Schotzka. Mr. Chairman, nature teaches us that these ber- 
ries remain on this shrub during the winter; if allowed to remain till 
spring and then planted when they are ready to drop they will grow 
more readily. The same holds good with cranberries. The seed will 
germinate five days sooner then if picked when they first ripen. One 
thing I wish to mention in regard to the larch being hardy. When 
it stands alone it is the hardiest. Norway Spruce is the hardiest 
when the trees are grown close together. A larch twelve years old 
is worthless for fence posts; the wood is spongy. We have to ripen 
the wood and then it is valuable for any purpose. 

Mr. Pearce. Is the larch good for posts? 

Prof. Schotzka. It is just as good as any other wood, except red 
cedar and locust, which are the most durable of any timber we have 
for posts. 

Mr. Pearce How long will it last? 

Prof. Schotzka. It lasts fifteen years. Where the area in timber 
is limited there should be greater economy used with wood and tim- 
ber. Posts may be preserved. and will last twice as long if they are 
charcoaled. 


Mr. Fuller, from the committee on the president’s address, present- 
ed the following report, which was adopted: 


KEPORT ON PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


The committee on the president’s address would call the attention 
of the Society to the following recommendations: 

1. We recommend that the committee on legislation continue to 
look after the tree law and secure any amendments found desirable. 

2. That the same commitiee, or a new one be appointed, to 
secure an efficient law to protect our State from the depredations of 
the incoming English sparrow. 

3. That the same committee, in connection with the forest tree 
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committee, also seeure the best law possible to secure the forests of 
our State. 

4. That the culture of small fruits be urged on all our people, in 
country and village, and that amateurs use only the old and well 
known varieties. 

5. That the dissemination of information in regard to fruit grow- 
ing and tree planting is very desirable, and that the press, and espe- 
cially the platform of the farmers’ institutes, should be used for this 3 


purpose. 
G. W. FULLER, 


J. S. Harris, 
A. W. LarHam, 
Committee. 


The report of the committee on legislation being called for, Prof. 
Porter said there was nothing special to report that had not been 
pretty well ventilated during the present session. A larger number 
of copies of the transactions of the Society should be printed, and 
more of them should be bound in cloth. He wished to emphasize 
what the Secretary had said on this subject in his annual report. It 
was better to have fewer copies printed, if need be, and have more 
boend volumes. 

Col. Stevens, from the committe on final resolutions, presented the 
following which was adopted: 


FRUIT RESOLUTIONS. 


The committee on resolutions would respectfully report: 
That we desire to thank the citizens of Minneapolis, for their hospitality during 


the session of the Society. We also desire to thank all of the railroads that re- 


duced their regular rates for the transportation of the members of the Society in 
attendance at the annual meeting. 

The committee would also recommend the continuance of the committee on 
seedlings and fruits for another year. 


Mr. Smith moved that the question as to the publication of the 
prize essays be referred to the committee on publications. 

Col. Stevens. Would it not be better to print all of them? 

Mr. Pearce. I think not; to print those that received the prize will 
be sufficient. 

The motion of Mr. Smith was carried. 


Mr. Pearce extended an invitation to the Society to hold its sammer 
meeting at Lakeside Nursery, near Lake Minnetonka, and promised 
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to see that ample accommodations were afforded to members of the 
Society in attendance. 

Secretary Hil!man called attention to the meeting of the American 
Horticultural Society in California. 

Mr. Harris said he understood J. T. Grimes would represent this 
Society at the session held at San Jose. He moved that President 
Elliot be requested to act as a delegate if possible to do so at — ses- 
sion to be held at Riverside, in February. 

The motion was adopted. 

On motion of Mr. Pearce the Executive Committee were authorized 
. to appoint delegates to horticultural meetings. 

Mr. Harris moved that the salary of the Secretary for the ensuing 
year be fixed at $500; of the President, $25; of the Treasurer, $25; 
of the Librarian, $10; that the Vice-Presidents be allowed their trav- 
eling expenses on making a report for their several districts; that 
members of the Executive Committee be allowed mileage or traveling 
expenses when necessarily called together. Adopted. 

On motion, Messrs. Harris, Sias and Wilcox were named as a com- 
mittee to make and present at the next annual meeting a catalogue on 
fruit. 

On motion of Mr. Smith the meeting adjourned sine die. 


SECRETARY'S PORTFOLIO. 


DEFERRED PAPERS, REPORTS, NOTES, EXTRAOTS, ETC. 


IntTRopucTOoRY NOTE BY THE SECRETARY. 


We are much pleased with the high order of the essays, papers and 
other contributions which appear in this report. A great variety of 
subjects are thoughtfully considered, evincing an awakened and lively 
interest in the cause of horticulture, as well as kindred topics. 

Garfield, the model secretary of the Michigan state society, says: 
**T earnestly believe there is no occupation in the world that may be 
made so delightful and captivating as horticulture.’’ This is a prop- 
osition he no doubt has proved to his own satisfaction by personal ob- 
servation and experience, since he is both a practical horticulturist 
and indefatigable worker in literary fields as well; and in connection 
with his report he furnishes each year a valuable and interesting 
portfolio. 

It would afford us pleasure to follow his example by gathering 
together some of the numerous articles, items, editorial gleanings, and 
the like, which may be found from time to time in leading papers and 
horticultural journals of the land. But as our space is limited we must 
give room in our reports to matters mainly of a iocal nature and seek 
from year to year as far as practicable, to furnish a faithful outline or 
history of horticultural progress in this State. In our report of the 
proceedings at our annual meeting, we have endeavored to con- 
dense to some extent in order to avoid unnecessary repetition and 
save sufficient space to bring the present volume within a proper limit 
as to size. We therefore feel compelled to limit the succeeding pages 
somewhat, although omitting many worthy things of real interest. 
and value. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


Following is the report of Committee on Obituary : 


During the past year death has taken from us William Cannon, 
an old and highly esteemed member of this Society. He was formerly 
a resident of Minnesota, but for several years past had resided at Fort 
Abraham Lincoln, Dakota. 


PHILO WOODRUFF. 


The subject of this sketch, an honored member of this Society, and 
one of the pioneer horticulturists of this State, died April 21, 1887. 
The Faribault Republican of April 27th, says: 

‘““Hon. Philo Woodruff, a well known and highly respected citizen, 
died very suddenly of heart disease, at his home on First street in this 
city, on Thursday evening last. He had been in his usual health until 
within an hour or two of his death. 

“*Mr. Woodruff was born near Binghamton, Broom Co., N. Y., in 
April 1815. His father was a Calvanistic clergyman. The son came 
west to Indiana, when a young man, attended college at Crawfords- 
ville, and while completing his education worked during vacations at 
carpentering and other mechanical trades. He assisted in the building 
of the first Presbyterian church erected in Fort Wayne, Indiana. He 
lived at and near St. Joseph, Mich., until 1852, when he went to 
California. He came to Minnesota in May, 1855, and settled on a 
farm in Waseca county, and was prominently identified with the early 
development of his county. He was aman of good education, and 
possessed of much general information. He represented Waseca 
county in the legislature in 1864, and for four years after was engaged 
as special examiner and appraiser of lands in the Sioux reservation. 
In 1856 he planted a quantity of apple seeds, from which he raised a 
number of fine seedling apples, which were productive for a number 
of years. In 1857 he sent to Washington and got some Sorghum 
seed; that fall he made the first syrup made in Waseca county, if not 
in the State. In June, 1846, at Cleveland, Ohio, he was married to 
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Mrs. Elizabeth A. Cable, a very esteemable widow lady, whose maiden 
name was Craw, and who survives him. Mr. Woodruff was a firm 
believer in the religious doctrines of Emanuel Swedenborg, and was 
very zealous in propagating them. One among the last acts of his 
life was the gift of a case of new church books to the Faribault Pub- 
lic Library.” 


CHARLES HOAG. 


Charles Hoag died Wednesday Feb 1, 1888, at his late residence 
528 Aldrich avenue, Minneapolis, in his 80th year. The immediate 
cause of his death was water on the heart, but his last illness may be 
traced to a fall which he received while picking cherries in October. 

Charles Hoag was born at Sandwitch, N. H., June 29, 1808, and 
was educted at Wolfboro Academy and a “‘ Friends’’ school in Rhode 
Island. At the age of 15 he commenced teaching and remained in 
that profession until he was 42 years of age. He was principal of a 
Philadelphia, Pa., grammar school thirteen years, and came from that 
city to Minnesota in 1852, bringing with him a cultivated taste for 
trees, fruits and flowers, acquired in that staid city. He took up 160 
acres of land, a part of which now forms the site of the West Hotel 
in the city of Minneapolis, He wasa member of the first council, 
second treasurer of the county, and superintendent of schools four 
years. In 1874 he removed to his farm ‘‘ Diamond Lake,’’ Richland 
township, and resided there until some three years since when he re- 
turned to Minneapolis. Within a few weeks after his arrival in the 
then frontier settlement he had the distinguished honor of giving the 
name Minnneapolis, a combination of the Greek and Indian tongue, 
(literally water city) to the little hamlet of scarce a dozen actual set- 
tlers, which has in less than forty years grown to be one of the largest, 
busiest and most beautiful cities in the Northwest. 

During the early years of the city he was a man of wealth and in- 
fluence, and a recognized leader in all public improvements, but the 
panic of 1857, as with hundreds of others, caught him with his real 
estate heavily mortgaged, and he was only able to save enough from 
the wreck with good management to make his old age comfortable 
and leave his widow independent for life. Mr. Hoag was twice mar- 
ried. His first wife died in 1871, and two years later he married 
Susan F. Jewett, who with his daughter, Mrs. Charles Clark, and a 
brother, Levi Hoag, now liying in Wright county, are his only surviy- 
ing relatives. 

The writer first formed his acquaintance at the State Fair at Roch- 
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ester in October, 1866, and became attached to him for his many 
virtues, generosity, hospitality and hearty co-operation in all efforts 
for the development of the agricultural and horticultural resources of 
Minnesota. He was present upon that memorable occasion Oct. 4, 
1866, and took an actiye part in the meeting that resulted in the or- 
ganization of the State Horticultural Society, then named the Min- 
nesota Fruit Growers Association; became a member from the start, 
and was elected the first vice president, Col. D. A. Robertson of St. 


8 i 


Paul having been elected the first president. At the same time he _ 


was a prominent member of the State Agricultural Society, and at the 
next annual meeting of that society advocated the cause of the Fruit 
Growers Association by offering a resolution that some means should 
be adopted to procure from Russia for naturalization in Minnesota, 
apple, pear and cherry trees. At the next annual meeting in 1867 he 
was re-elected vice president. 

At the meeting held at Minneapolis, Oct. 1, 1€68, he was elected 
president of the Society, which position he filled for one year with 
honor to himself and profit to the Society. His name also occurs 
among the charter members in the act of incorporation of the State 
Horticultural Society. At the annual meeting held at Minneapolis 
Jan. 16-18, 1882, he was unanimously elected a life honorary member of 
the Society. He attended nearly all the meetings of the Society and 
usually took an active part in its deliberations, and by his wise coun- 
sel and hearty co-operation in all measures that would tend to advance 
its interests, has endeared himself to the old pioneers who survive 
him. 

The Committee on Obituary recommend that copies of the transac- 
tions for 1888 containing the above notice be put up in extra binding 
and presented to the widow, Susan F. Hoag, and the daughter, Mrs. 
Charles H. Clark, and the brother Levi Hoag. 


The following is clipped from the Minneapolis Tribune : 
‘‘THE NAMER OF MINNEAPOLIS. 


‘‘There will be carried to its final rest to-day the body of a gentle- 
man who played a leading part in the early history of Minneapolis; 
but who, owing to increasing age and infirmities, has for some years 
been in retirement, and has therefore been little known to more re- 
cent comers. We allude to Mr. Charles Hoag, or ‘ Uncle Charley,’ as 
he was familiarly known. 

‘“‘ Mr. Hoag was one of the original settlers of Minneapolis, having 
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a claim upon which are now located some of the most valuable im- 
provements in the city—notably the West Hotel. There were not a 
dozen actual settlers west of the river at the Falls of St. Anthony, 
now nearly forty years ago, when Mr. Hoag arrived here with his 
family, and within a few weeks of his advent here he bad the distin- 
guished honor of standing god-tather for the new frontier settlement. 
Having been a school teacher in the East, he conceived the idea of 
combining in the name of the new settlement a word from the an- 
cient Greek and one from the Indian tongue, hence the name, Minne- 
apolis (water city, literally). There are one or two old settlers still 
living who were present as the little company of residents gathered 
at the christening, A multitude of names of the Smithville, Browns- 
town, Jonesburg order were suggested, when a ballot was ordered and 
taken, after an eloquent appeal by Mr. Hoag, ably seconded by Col. 
John H. Stevens, and the name Minneapolis was chosen on the first 
ballot. 

**Mr. Hoag was noted far and wide for the pioneer virtues of gen- 
erosity, hospitality and benevolence. His hearth and home were al- 
ways open to his old friends and associates; and the hearty tones of 
his welcome will linger long in the memory of his intimates.”’ 


ILLUSTRIOUS DEAD OF 1887, 


Outside of the circle of our own State and Society, the death rate 
of men, who have had much to do with the advance of horticulture, 
during the last half century in Europe and America, has been more 
than usually great. It admonishes us, that we too who have borne the 
heat and burden as pioneers in our own Society, will ere long receive 
a summons to come up higher and join that larger society, that meets 
‘* over the river.’’ It is also a source of sincere gratitude, that a kind 
providence has spared so many of them, to ripe old age, to see the 
fruits of their labors. We can here only mention the names of a few, 
who are most widely known. 

Mahler Moon, the well known nurseryman of Morrisville, Berks 
county, Pa., died on the twenty-fourth of January, in his seventy, 
third year. He wasa genuine lover of flowers, and a nurseryman 
noted for his strict integrity. 

Henry Ward Beecher died March 8th, in his seventy-fourth year, 
Though not a professional. horticulturist, he was an earnest devotee of 
the art, and had much to do with the increase of horticultural taste, 
during the last fifty years, and thousands have been brought, through 
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his example and precepts, to have a pleasure in gardening they would 
not have known, had he never lived. 

James Powell, one of the old time florists of Philadelphia, died April 
17th, in his seventy-third year. 

John B. Moore, whose name is familiar to grape and rose growers 
everywhere, died August 22d, at the age of seventy years. Few men 
have labored more earnestly to improve the American grape, and the 
variety which bears his name *‘Moore’s Early,’’ is a lasting monument 
to his memory. 

Garret R. Garretson one of the great fathers of the American seed 
trade, died at his home in Flushing, Long Island, N. Y., August 28th, 
in his seventy-fourth year. 

C. M. Hovey died September 2d, in his seventy-seventh year, thus 
closing one of the most useful lives that has ever been spent in the 
field of American Horticulture. As an author we find him, in 1830, 
contributing to the New England Farmer. In 1835 he commenced 
the publication of the American Gardeners Chronicle, which was the 
pioneer of horticultural publications on the continent. In 1837 the 
name was changed to Hovey’s Magazine of Horticulture, and under 
that name it continued its influential nsefulness for about thirty-four 
years. He was one of the oldest members of the Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society, and it is said, that out of five hundred members of 
the latter, in 1835, but five suryive him. 

As early as 1830 we find him exhibiting thirty varieties of straw- 
berries. He was the originator of the old favorite Hovey’s Seedling, 
which for thirty years, according to the records of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, gained the first premiums against the efforts of 
all other kinds to take this high honor from it. Numbers of the best 
new plants and fruits of the last fifty years were first introduced to 
the public from hisjnurseries and seed-house in Boston, and many new 
seedlings of great merit originated with him. A great and good man 
has gone, but his good words and works remain to bless generations 
yet unborn. 

Sarah Hoopes. This good mother of horticulture, passed away at 
Westchester, Pa., on the 10th of October, in her ninetieth year, be- 
fore most of us were born she was famous as an amateur horticulturist. 
The love of trees and flowers which took such active form around the 
homestead on Cherry Hill Farm had an immense power for good, and 
it is said that to her we owe the famous nursery {firm of Hoopes 
Brothers & Thomas. | 

These, and Dr. George Thomas, of Chester county, whase last words 
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in his eightieth year before his spirit departed to join the great band 
on the other side of the river were *‘Let us go out and plant some ‘ 
trees:’’ and Alexander Mitchell, the great railway president, of Mil- a 
waukee, who was one of the most munificent patrons of horticulture 
in the Northwest, are a few of the names of the departed of 1887 
which are as familiar as household words to us all. Let us ever cher+ a 
ish their memory and profit by their example. May our words and 
works be such that when we are gone other generations may be able , 
to say that the world is better for our having lived in it. , 

J. S. Harris, 

C. L SmitH, 


S. D. Hittman, et 
Committee. 


IOWA HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


The annual meeting of the Iowa State Horticultural Society, at 
Des Moines was well attended. President Patten, in his annual ad- 
dress, stated: . 
_ The society has established trial stations, offered premiums for the 
introduction of new and adapted varieties, and the systematic practice 
of crossing and hybridizing which it is advocating will be productive 
of great good. It is demonstrating the wisdom of critical analysis of 
the situation before proceeding. It is, in short, every day making ~ 
horticulture more of a success. 
The annual election of officers resulted as follows: 
President—C. G. Patten, Charles City. 
Vice President—Kugene Secor, Forest City. 
Secretary—George Van Houten, Lennox. 
Treasurer—H. Sthrom, Iowa City. 
Custodian and Librarian—G. B. Brackett, Denmark. 


WISCONSIN HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
The annual winter meeting of this society was held at Platteville, 
Wis., beginning Jan. 10, 1888. 
The following list of officers was elected: 
President—J. M. Smith, Green Bay. 
Vice President—B. F. Adams, Madison. 
Secretary—B. F. Hoxie, Eyansville. 
Corresponding Secretary—A. L. Hatch,*Ithica. 


se Treasurer—Matt Anderson, Pine Bluff. 
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LOCAL SOCIETIES. 


The following, embracing a number of letters and valuable papers, 
read before local horticultural societies, are here presented, in addition ~ 


tothe regular reports made at the annual meeting of the Society, 


which elsewhere appear. 
Following is a yeport of the Ramsey County Horticultural Society: 


GERMAN AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
OF RAMSEY COUNTY. 


S. D. Hillman, Secretary, Etc.: ian 
At your request I send you list of officers of the Ramsey County ~ 
German Agricultural and Horticultural Society, to-wit: 

President—H. Christoph. 
Vice-President—Ch. Bunde. 
Secretary—H. A. Venzke. 
Financial Secretary—F. Spangenberg. 
Treasurer—A. Giesmann. 
Executive Committee—Ch. Bundé, A. Richter, Peter Hahn. 
Society meets monthly as before stated in report last year. 
Yours truly, 
E. VENZEE, Secretary. 


oe 
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SOUTHWESTERN MINNESOTA HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


A local horticultural society was organized at Mankato April 13, 
1888. Following is an account thereof from the Daily Free Press of 
April 14th: 

“A meeting was held at Mr. Daniel Buck’s office yesterday to organ- 
ize a local horticultural society. The following officers were elected: 


President—Daniel Buck. 
Vice-President—George Keenan. 
Secretary—EKdwin Rodgers. 
Treasurer—Curtin Cooper. 


‘*A committee was appointed to draft a constitution and by-laws. A 
great deal of interest was developed at the meeting and there is no 
doubt that the society will be of great benefit to the community. It 
is intended to have specialists prepare papers on various topics and 
read them before the meetings, to be followed by general discussions. 


% The meeting yesterday was devoted largely to grape culture. Mr. 


Buck presented a list of twenty-nine varieties with which he had had 


experience, and explained the excellence of each. The next meeting 


will be held the first Friday in May.” 

In its issue of May 5th the Free Press says: 

“The recently organized horticultural society held a meeting at Mr. 
Daniel Buck’s office yesterday afternoon and completed an organiza- 
tion. A constitution and by-laws was adopted. ‘The name of the 


organization is ‘The Southwestern Minnesota Horticultural Society.’ ’” 
The annual meeting will occur on the first Friday of October, while. 
the next meeting will be held June Ist. Considerable interest is being | 


displayed in this work, and it is expected that the society will attain 
_ a large membership. 


McLEOD COUNTY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


* The following papers were read at the annual meeting of the Me- 
Leod County Horticultural Society. 


GRAPE GROWING FOR FARMERS. 
By John 8S. Harris, La Crescent. 
Mr. President and Gentlemen: 


I am an ardent admirer of the grape fruit. Itis a luxury that ev. 
ery farmer ought to be able to furnish for the use of his family in un- 


_ limited quantities. You are all familiar with its history and growing 


importance in this country, so that I need not take up your valuable 


time with pretty preliminaries and prefaces, but confine myself brief- 7 
ly to those methods that in my own experience have brought certain 


success. 

I will start out with the broal assertion that good grapes can be 
successfully grown in many portions of Minnesota by all who select a 
suitable location and soil, plant the right varieties and give suitable 
attention to the preparation of the soil, planting and management. 
The best location for planting a grape vine is one that is high and 
airy and near lakes, rivers or other considerable bodies of water. A 
southern or southeastern aspect is the best for this climate, for the 
reason that our summers are short and the varieties we now have in 
cultivation require every advantage in warmth and sunshine that can 
be given to bring them to perfect maturity. 
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But few of our farmers have the lakes, rivers or other bodies of 
water, or even hillsides convenient at hand, therefore they should 
make the nearest approach to the latter condition that circumstances 
will permit. For setting a few vines for his own use Jet the farmer 
select the highest ground in his garden, and if it is not sheltered upon 
the north by a wall, fence, hedge, building or a grove of timber, let 
him improvise some other kind of shelter, if it be only two or three 


‘rows of plum trees. 


In selecting the soil it is well to remember that a deep, warm, sandy 
loam, rich enough to produce a good crop of corn, and having a sub- 
soil that is not retentive of water, is about the best. Avoid deep, 
moist, mucky soils if possible, because they tend to promote a rank 
growth of pithy, immature wood, that is very likely to be killed by 
the autumn frosts, and produce fruit only of an inferior quality. If 
such soil must be used, let it be made as dry as possible by deep drain- 
age and ridging. Stiff clay soils are not desirable, unless they are 
thoroughly drained and deeply worked. Stony ground, where there. 
is soil enough to hold the roots, is excellent for the vine, and so rocky 
that it cannot well be plowed may be profitably used for growing 
grapes. It would be unwise to plant grape vines in the door yard by 
digging a hole in the sod, just large enough to receive the roots, or 
upon any new land until the sod had been broken up and rotted or 
brought into suitable condition for growing farm crops. 

In the fall, before planting, the ground should be plowed or dug . 
over as deep as the holes for planting will be made. If the land is 
comparatively new and reasonably good it is not best to use any fer- 
tilizers at the time of setting, or for several years afterward, unless it 
is vines instead of grapes that is wanted. If the soil is sandy or poor 
and worn out, lime, ashes, bones or the carcasses of dead animals are 
all useful to restore it to a normal condition. 

On the farm land is usually plenty and cheap, and therefore it is 
good policy to give the vine plenty ofroom. Rows ten or twelve feet 
apart and the vines eight feet apart in the rows is a very good 
distance. 

I consider the spring the best season for setting the vines, but it 
may be done with safety in the fall if they are well covered with 
mulch the following winter. Two-year-old plants grown from cut- 
tings to a single cane and cut back to two or three eyes, or strong one- 
year-old layers are considered to be the best to use. In setting, dig 
the holes large enough to receive all the roots without cramping or 
crowding when spread out in a natural manner. Such plants, grown 
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from cuttings, have two sets of roots; let the bottom ones be spread i 
out first, while the others are gathered up and held around the top 


with one hand, instead of mingling them all together. Fill good soil 
around and over them, making it somewhat firm; then spread out the 


upper set of roots and fiuish filling up the hole with the same kind of © 


soil, taking pains to see that it comes in contact with every root; 
tramp the whole rather firmly, then draw about two inches of loose 
dirt over that. When finished but two eyes should remain above the 
ground. Some people advise deep planting. I would not dig the holes 
more than ten or twelve inches deep, and then if the top of the vine 
comes too high above the surface set them slanting enough. to 
obviate it. : 

Treatment the first year.—If both eyes break and throw up canes 
leave but one to grow the first season, giving preference to the lower 
unless it is much the weakest. It is a very common practice to allow 
the vines to grow trailing upon the ground the first season, but it is 
better to train them upright to lathes or small stakes, but no pinch- 
ing or summer pruning is to be tolerated more than to remove surplus 
canes that may start from the base. They will require frequent hoeing 
and cultivating about the same as corn and no weeds or grass must be al- 
lowed to grow to rob or smother the plants. At the close of the season 
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after the leaves are fallen, say about November Ist, the vines are to be © 


pruned, which is a very simple operation, consisting of cutting away 
all of the season’s growth from about one inch beyond -the first well 
developed bud above the base from which the cane started. Before 
extreme cold weather sets in they should receive winter protection, 
which is best given them by covering with dry evergreen leaves, 
boughs, straw, cornstalks or earth. 


Treatment the second year.—The first operation after the opening 


of spring, is to remove the winter protection. This year two canes are 
allowed to grow instead of one, taking the strongest that start, one 
from base, the other from the opposite side of the spur that was left 
in pruning. Ail others that start are to be pulled out assoon as these 
have grown to a length of six or eight inches. These two canes must 


be tied to stakes which may be made of any small poles. Whenthey 


have reached the height of about six feet they may be stopped once 
by pinching out the end bud (nothing more) and the ends of laterals 
may be pinched out after one leaf has formed, and if they start again af- 
ter another good leaf has been formed, may be pinched out again beyond 
it, but no pinching allowed after August 1st. This practice is to in- 
sure stocky canes and well developed buds, but it should be borne in 
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_ mnind that it is injurious to remove full grown leaves at any time. At 
_ no age of the vine should any summer pruning be allowed more than 
the pinching out of the points of the growing canes. Cutting and 
slashing to develop fruit buds and ripen the grapes is a humbug and 
injurious to both vines and fruit. Clean cultivation should be given 
this season and every season hereafter. Early in November of this 
year the vine should again be pruned. The operation consists in cut- 
ting one cane back to two buds or eyes above the base, and the other 
to about four feet, and winter protection should always be given. 
- The next spring, which is the beginning of the third season, we 
should decide upon some system of training. The one arm renewal is 
an easy and a good one and very simple, and one that at any time can 
be changed into some other system. A trellis may be used in this 
system or sufficient support may be furnished for the vines by using 
two upright stakes, six or seven feet long, set two feet apart, one each 
side of the vine. For this system the cane that was left four feet long 
is to be tied to the stakes in the form of a bow, and the end of the 
eanes that grow from it, should be pinched out after six or seven 
leaves have formed. One cane only should be allowed to grow from 
the short spur, and that is perhaps better to be stopped when about 
six feet long and the laterals treated as before recommended. The 
vine may be allowed to carry some fruit this season, after this liberal 
- crops. In the fall after the fruit is gathered, and the leaves have fal- 
len we do our pruning, and you can readily see why it is called a 
renewal system. In the pruning we cut off the single cane grown 
from the short spur at. the top of the stake, and cut away all of the 
other cane, which has fruited, and its branches to one inch above the 
lowest branch, and that back to one or to eyes above the base. The 
long cane is designed to bear the principle part of the fruit next 
year, and the spur to grow a cane for fruiting the next year following. 
If the vine is strong and healthy about the fifth or sixth year we 
double the fruiting capacity by pruning in such a manner as to have 
two fruiting canes and two spurs for growing fruiting canes each year, 
and in some instances double again. In these cases it is essential to 
have a trellis and tie the fruiting canes to it ina spreading or fan 
shape. If we intend to adopt the fan system from the start, we prune 
and manage the first and second season precisely as we have recom- 
mended at the commencement of this paper, but in the fall of the 
second year, instead of pruning one cane back to two eyes and leav- 
ing the other about four feet, we cut both back to two eyes and grow 
a cane from each eye. The next fall prune each of these canes back 
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to two eyes. At the end of the next season we will have eight canes, 

each alternate one of these we prune back toasingle eye, and the © 
other four according to the strength of the vine, from two to four 
feet. The following year one cane is grown from eachsingle eye spur 
and the long canes are allowed to produce a crop of fruit. In the fall 
the canes from single eyes are cut back to a suitable length, and those 
that have borne fruit to one inch above the lowest side branch, and : 
that to a single eye. | 

The best varieties for cultivation by farmers are Moore’s Early, 

Worden, Concord, Delaware, Brighton and Martha. Ifa sour grape 
is desired for cooking purposes, the Janesville and Clinton might be 
added to the list. 


‘ 
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SKILLFUL GARDENING. ae 
By M. T. Ridout, Lakeside. : 


Mr. President, Ladies aud Gentlemen: 


By request of your worthy president, I appear before you this after- 
noon to give you a little plain talk on the vegetable department of 
horticulture. 

Experience, although many times a dear teacher, is the sure method 
of gaining a true knowledge of what is required to bring about the 

- best results in our immediate locality. The United States of America : 
in its vastness, embraces a widely varied climate and soil. "% 

Our soil and climate are well adapted to vegetable growth, and with _ 
proper culture great size and perfection are secured. Asa matter of 
economy, also in a sanitary point of view, more vegetables should be 


grown and more consumed. Thiseverlasting bread and meat business _— 
puts many a dollar into the doctor’s purse while our own becomes i 
depleted. ; a 


Fruit and vegetables should be aliowed a more prominent placeon = 
the farmer’s table. They are not only conducive to health, but they ‘ 
tend to expand and strengthen the intellect. ‘ 

I will procced to give our method of management, which has met 
with tolerable success, both financially and otherwise: 

Select a piece of ground as nearly level as possible If sloping at 


all, let it be towards the south. Manure heavily—say seventy-five a 
wagon loads to the acre, with composted manure. Manure from the © a 


stables is better than that taken from the yard. Let your compost 
heap consist of two loads taken from the horse barn to one,from the 
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cattle sheds. So alternate until you have the desired amount. “Fork | 


over and repile as often as smoke is seen issuing from the mass. Do 


not neglect this, otherwise it will ‘‘fire-fang’’ and thus destroy its 
value as a fertilizer. 


This composting, if properly done, will kill all the weed seeds it 


-may contain. Apply this to your garden early in the season and plow 


under at a depth of eight inches. Harrow as often as any signs of 
weeds appear until all are subdued. Manure again at the rate of. 
twenty-five loads to the acre and turn under as before, only put the 
plow down ten inches instead of eight. This prevents the liability 
of clogging the plow with the manure first turned under. Harrow as 
before until all signs of weeds disappear. This gives you a clean, rich 
piece of ground for a next season's operations. 

Next in order is, what shall we plant? And where can we procure 
good, reliable seeds? And when and how is it to be done? I will 
answer the first question, ‘What shall we plant,’’ by giving youa 
list of seeds all ‘‘ A No. 1,” that will probably fill the bill: For early 
cabbage, Northrup, Braslan & Goodwin’s Deep Head or Peerless; 


for late, Marble Head, Mammoth or Flat Dutch; lettuce, Early Prize 


Head; cauliflower, Henderson’s Early Snowball; celery, Boston Mar- 
ket; egg plant, Black Pekin. For early tomatoes, Canada Victor or 
the Conqueror; late, Turner’s Hybrid; peas, American Wonder, 
Dwarf and Wrinkled; parsnip, Hollow Crown; carrot, Danyer’s; 
beets, Eclipse for early, Long Blood for late; sweet corn, Cory for 


early, .Stowell’s evergreen for late; cucumbers for pickling, Green 


Prolific; melons, Water, Cuban Queen or Mammoth Ironclad; Musk- 
melon, Hackensack or Nutmeg; squashes, late, Hubbard, Boston Mar- 
row or American Turban; early, Summer Crooked; turnip, Sweet 
German; string beans, Golden Wax; radish, White Strasberg; as- 
paragus, Conover’s Colossal. 

Growing garden seeds is separate and diated from gardening, as the 
term usually implies. Amateurs had better leave the growing of their 
seeds to professional hands. In former years I was of the opinion 
that seeds grown in the northwest were inferior to seeds grown south 
and east of us, but I have.materially changed my mind, and so have 
seedmen generally. The majority of seed catalogues that find their 
way into our homes advertise northern grown seeds. But like the old 
renowned Hamburg cheese, no matter where made or grown, if the 
name is there the article itseif must be all right. For the past two 
or three years I have purchased my seeds of Northrup, Braslan & 
Goodwin Co., of Minneapolis, and I find their seeds fully as reliable 
as any seed firm that I ever dealt with. 
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_ SOUTHERN MINNESOTA HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


At the fifteenth annual session of the Olmsted County Horticultu- 


ral Society held at Rochester Jan. 7, 1888, the society was merged into 
the new organization, entitled as above, at which time a number 
of letters were read and papers presented, among which were the 
following: 


Mr. Deacon read the following letter from Mr. Wyman Elliot, 
President of the Minnesota Horticultural Society : 


LETTER FROM MR. ELLIOT. 


Mrinneapo.is, MInn., Jan. 2, 1888. 


Frrenp S1as: Your letter of December 30th received and noted. 


Thank you for the invitation to attend the annual meeting of your 


county society. It will be impossible for me to come down, as I haye 


much to do preparatory for the meeting of the State Horticultural 


Soviety bere the seventeenth of the present month. 
I hardly know what to say to you with regard to the formation of a 
horticultural society, the tendency of which would be to draw away 


from the old Minnesota State Horticultural Society or divide the work- — 


ing force of that Society. You know as well as I do that we need to 
encourage the parent society as much as possible, and if possible give 
it greater efficiency in its broad field oflabor. My first impression on 
reading your letter was that it would not be a benefit to the horticul- 
tural interest of the State. Would it not be better to organize these 
township horticultural societies and let them be auxilliary to the 
county societies, and the county societies made more efficient and 
capable of rendering better aid to the State Society, instead of creating 
a sectional society that will eventually detract from and divide the 
work of the State Horticultural Society? I may misunderstand the 
idea of forming another society within our State whose object wonld 


be to divide the work, and eventually the support we receive from | 


the State. I think we should not do anything that will divide or 
cause sectional sentiment to arise to the detriment of our State organ- 
ization. I have worked always with the idea of some day our State 
Society becoming a powerful factor in the development and dissemi- 
nation of horticultural literature among the masses that will give an 


impetus to our art, and cause every thinking tiller of the soil to have | 


confidence in our work. Then we shall not lack the means whereby 
to carry on the work successfully. One strong central organization 
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conducted on a broad and firm foundation will do more effective work Bt. 
_than if we divide our interests. Let that be our State organization, — 


and let us all rally around it and make it more able to carry on the 
arduous work before us of bringing into being fruit trees that are 


_ capable of withstanding our cold and rigorous climate. Pardon me 


for writing as I have; I may have misconceived the idea of the form- 
ation of the Southern Minnesota Horticultural Society. i 
We extend to the horticulturists of your section a cordial welcome 
and free entertainment. Please all come and help make the State 
Horticultural meeting the best ever held. 
Fraternally yours, 
Wyman ELLIOT. 


LETTER FROM MR. POND. 


Kasson, Jan. 6, 1888. 
Mr. Sias and Friends of the Horticultural Society : 


Agreeable to request [ will give you a short report of the condition 
of the horticultural field in Dodge county. I say, however, that my 
experience as a fruit grower has not been very flattering. I have set 
more apple trees than I have had the privilege of gathering the apples 
therefrom. This, I have thought, was owing to carelessness on’ my 
part, in a great measure, in not taking proper care of the trees. 

For two or three years I have been watching the doings of our State 
Horticultural Society and have concluded that I was not altogether to 
blame for my trees not bringing forth fruit. I have taken some pains 
to learn the facts of the fruit interest here. I find there is a better 
showing than I expected. The Duchess apple is all right and will 
pay every man ten fold for its space and time given toit. The | 


Wealthy does fairly well and should have a place in every orchard; 


also the crab family is doing finely and should be in every garden. 

Small fruits such as strawberries and raspberries have been raised 
here for the past ten years in bountiful quantities, though only for 
home use. The Concord and Janesville grape are becoming quite 
plenty in their season and of very fine quality. We have now such a 
fine hardy class of small fruits to select from that there is realiy no 
excuse why every one should not have his table well supplied with 
each kind in their season. Small fruit is a staple article in all of our 
markets, selling by the carloads. This is as it should be, and anyone 
owning a half acre lot can have all he wants without price. 


‘ 


f grape vines. This is a poor showing for a county as well settled as 
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oe The statistics of Dodge county aoe that we have now growing 


"forty-five hundred apple trees, and only one hundred and thirty-one 


this is; also a fine field for a good, reliable nurseryman to work on. — 


A Now, my friends, don’t conclude from the above statement that Dodge 


if there is any show for raising this fruit here I think I stand a good 


county farmers are not a fruit loving people, for such is not the case. — a 
We have been duped by tree agents often, and still there are many of 


us ready to try our luck again. I have seven Duchess trees that are 


now about twenty-five years old. They stand about twenty-two feet — 


high and well proportioned. They look as hardy as oaks. I have — 
probably taken six hundred bushels of apples from them. I have a 
few Wealthys also that are doing very well. The spring of 1886 I 
planted out two acres of the Ancient Briton and Snyder blackberry. 
I lost some of the plants through -carelessness of shipping, but the 
past season they have made a big growth and ripened up the canes, so 


chance of having blackberries to eat and to sell. 


Wild plums grow here as fine as any that can be produced anywhere | : a 
- and in large quantities, fully up to the Rollingstone or any other — 


native plum of the north. We have some seedling apples that have 
the appearance of being valuable. I am trying to induce the owners 
of these trees to let our experimental stations have some of the scions, | 
but they appear to be afraid that someone will make some money out 
of it. I think they can be reached if the right man will undertake 
it. 


If your society has any of the horticultural reports to spare I would. a ; 


like five or six todistribute here. I would be willing to pay my share 
of the tax to put one of these reports in the hands of every farmer in 
the entire State. 


Yours respectfully, 
C. H. Ponp. 


LETTER FROM MR. HARRIS. 


La Crescent, Minn., Dec. 21, 1887. 
Mr. President and Members of the Olmsted County Horticultural Society: 


In iooking up statistics on the horticulture of Minnesota, I find that — aM ; 


your society was organized some fifteen years since and continues to 


maintain an active existence; that it is the only living horticultural — “i 
- society in Southern Minnesota proper, and that it is the oldest living 
county organization of the kind in the State. We have altogether 
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too few organizations of this character in our State, and the ‘bow | we. “ 
do have are too weak in their membership and too restricted in their 


field of operations. Their membership ought to comprise every in- 


telligent citizen, whether professor, merchant, artisan or farmer, who 
is within reach of the meetings, and the work ought to cover every | 
settled portion of the county or district within its corporate bounds; 
and I think it would add very much to the strength and usefulness of 
these societies if they would each start and maintain an experimental 
station, where everything new and unknown that is brought to public 
notice could be tried and tested before nursery agents were allowed to 
sell them to unsuspecting people. Such station would also be used for 
originating new varieties from seeds and for improving and ameliorat- 
ing the wild fruits that are indigenous to this climate. Do not under- 
stand that I am finding fault with the work of the past, but that [ am 
advocating new departures for the future. 

Our State Horticultural Society is doing a good work, and I believe 
those of you who attend its meetings or have access to its annual re- 
ports will agree with me that there is not a better state society in the 
Northwest, if in the whole Union. It ought to have 5,000 members. 
It ought to be upheld and sustained by more liberal appropriations 
from the State, and its officers ought to be constituted a State board 


of horticulture, and under it should be placed the direction of the 


horticultural experiment work of the State station and all sub-sta- 
tions within the State, and it should have the direction of the use of 
one-third of the amount given to our State for experimental work by 
the general government in the Hatch bill, that it may not be diverted 
from its proper use and may become of some little use to those for 
whose benefit it is given. 

I am of the opinion that the State Society could be greatly 
strengthened and its sphere of usefulness enlarged through the organ- 
ization of three or more district societies, regularly incorporated and 
recognized by State appropriations and a right to seat delegates in the 
conventions of the State Horticultural and Agricultural society, 


-and a well ordered system of county societies; and I am also of the 


opinion that this is the opportune moment for starting the work. 
Your society is old enough to throw aside swaddling clothes and 
come out in pants and top boots. The beautiful city of Rochester 
and the well ordered farms of Olmsted county show the imprint of 
your work. Why not broaden and enlarge your work so as to take in 
all Southern Minnesota? Ido not mean that you should drop your 


county organization in order to start a greater one, but that you 
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-. should throw more life and me into it and at the same time start a 
boom for the organization of a Southern Minnesota horticultual so- . 
ciety, second only to the State Society, that may occupy the field be- 
fore the next session of the State legislatare. Such an organization 
would prove of great benefit to this portion of the State, and’ would "sa 
lend new impetus to horticulture and rural adornment. I wouldhave ~~ 
this society to hold annual meetings and exhibitions winter and sum- 

mer for discussion and the display of the best products of the region. » 
Our State is so large and many of our fruit growers live so remote | 
from the places where meetings are held, that their attendance upon 
the State Society is out of the question. Many of such could and 
would attend the meetings of district societies, and would soon get , 
enlisted as active workers in the cause. 

At no time have the people stood so much in need of the education 


rit 


and information that is best imparted through association and experi- : 
ment as at present. Upon the apple question we are badly at sea. 
Recent great drouths and unfavorable seasons have so broken up our 
old lists of ironclads that we are compelled to look about for some- 
thing better to take their place or else throw the whole apple question 
overboard, and like school children, play that dolls are true babies, ‘ 
and Siberian crabs are apples and monstrous good. The better to put 
in their place offered in the recently introduced varieties from Russia 
and some seedlings of our own just coming to notice, are all untested e 
as to quality, hardiness and adaptibility to Minnesota. Totest these 
alone is of sufficient importance to warrant the organization of a oF 
score of societies and the expending of thousands in money. 
Your fellow worker in horticulture, 
JOHN S. Harris. 


Following is the annual address of President Sias: 
ANNUAL ADDRESS. | r 
By A. W. Sias, Rochester. a: 


a 
Members of the Olmsted County Horticultural Society : ; % 


The cause of horticulture has no truer friend or trusty counsellor — 1 
_ than the man who suggests that now is the time to ‘‘ start a boom for — 4 
the organization of a Southern Minnesota Horticultural Society.” : 
That Rochester is also “‘ historic ground,’’ being the birthplace of x 
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a State Society, is true as hetells us. It is also true that this was the 2, 
first local horticultural society started in the State and the only one 

that has succeeded in maintaining an existence for any great length 
of time. Rochester is also historic ground as being the place where 
the first Farmer’s Institute was organized this side of the Mississippi 
river, and we believe we might safely add this side of Lake Michigan. 
(I mention this fact because several other points have claimed the 
honor.) Again, Rochester is historic ground as the birthplace of the 
Southern Minnesota Fair Association which is far in advance of 
any other district organization in the State, and by widening our field’ > 
of labor and drawing help and strength from the unoccupied ter- 
ritory outside of our county, we can greatly assist our fair association 
here in making far better exhibits of fruit and garden products, and so 
become mutual co-workers in one of the grandest of all enterprises. 
These being well attested facts, as regards Rochester’s past history, 
it gives us great confidence in her ability to start the ‘‘Southern Min- 
nesota Horticultural Society ’’ on her way rejoicing in such a ‘‘ God- 
speed ’’ manuer that she will never falter or turn back, and at no dis- 
tant day become an honor to the place that gave her birth, and a 
blessing to the State at large. ; 

One object in this new departure is to enable ourselves to render 
more and better service at our State Society of which we are all so 
justly proud. Owing to haviug several years start of local societies in 
other parts of our State, and perhaps we might add a slight advantage 
in regard to climatic influence, we should of right become, if we are 
not already, the most powerful auxiliary of the State Horticultural 
Society. This new departure should of necessity, providing each 
member acts well his part, increase the membership and result in 
‘more and better papers for the State Society. 

The chief magistrate of Rochester possesses more than ordinary 
‘horse sense,’’ and when consulted as to the propriety of holding our 

_ annual meeting in the city hall, he most cheerfully approved of the 
proposition, and said he would have the council room warmed and re- 
served for our use on the day selected. The kind remarks made by 
the mayor on this occasion showed him to be a man of foresight suf- 
ficiently clear to discern the fact that Rochester could well afford to 
foster all such industries as the Olmsted County Horticultural Society 
whenever they see fit to take lodgment in her beautiful city. 

The merchant can easily see that an increase of fruit and garden 

_ vegetables, both in quantity and quality, means an increase of busi- 
ness with him at the store and a more healthy condition of his family 
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-athome Our noble calling has always been helpful i in all the varied 
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walks of life. Even the physicians acknowledge our aid, when we © 


dispense sour crab apples to the little boys in early summer, although 


he has as little use for us as anybody, owing to the fact that the 
healthfulness of the country increases in proportion to our success in 
producing wholesome fruits. } 

The boot and shoe dealer can afford to speak a kind word for us, 
and take a ticket for a short excursion and diversion on board our 
beautiful craft, because he well knows that our traffic causes the 
young scape goats about town tuo wear out a large amount of extra 
shoe leather while stealing apples, plums, grapes and berries from our 
members, and that he is the only person who reaps much benefit from 
such malpractice. 

The lawyer should have a ‘‘ warm side’’ for us, for his services are 
liable to be‘called into requisition at any time, while trying to defend 
our property, which, as is well known, is the most attractive and by 


«é 


its nature the most exposed to the ‘‘light-fingered gentry” of any ~ | 


other property known to man. 


The wagon maker should also encourage our traffic, for it is going 


to call a ‘‘ heap’’ of wagons into use some day to haul our fruits and — 


vegetables to market. In short, every vocation in Southern Minne. 
sota will be directly benefitted by our occupation and the stimulant 
given it by your action to-day. 

It is a trite saying, and as true to-day as when first spoken, that 
**in a multitude of counsellors there is safety,’’ hence we have taken 


the trouble to advise with the leading horticulturists of the State in — 


regard to reorganizing under the name of the Southern Minnesota 
- Horticultural Society. H.H.5. Dartt, vice president of State Society, 
says: ‘‘ You can count on me for membership fee and as much work 
as is consistent with present obligations.’’ Every good enterprise 
ever yet started by mortal man has been sneered at by selfish and 


weak-kneed men, and we cannot expect to wholly escape criticism, _ 


but the fact that we have kept this society out of debt and in good 
running order for fifteen years, with all the obstacles that we have 
had to contend with, shows that we are not easily frightened or dis- 
couraged, and is certainly an indication at least that we are capable of 


occupying a wider field of action and assuming greater responsibilities. 
pebble when cast into the ocean on 
one side will create a ripple on the opposite side,’’ then who knows 


If, as someone has remarked, a ‘‘ 


but the new departure taken here to-day may create a ripple in horti- 
cultural circles that may be sensibly felt all over the Northwest. Let 
each member act well his own part, and the thing is done. 
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As this is my farewell talk to the Olmsted County Horticultural So- 
ciety, perhaps we might be pardoned for taking a retrospective view, 
_and inquire whether we have succeeded in doing anything commen- 
surate with the time and money spent. In the first place, we claim 
- to have done something to stimulate and encourage fruit-growing in 
the county. We have exhibited much fine fruit on the five hundred 
plates owned by us for many years past at the Southern Minnesota 
‘ Fair; exhibits that have compared very favorably with the State Fair 
exhibits. We have annually distributed some fifty or more State 
horticultural reports where we believe they will do the most good, and 
that they will do much good no sane man for an instant doubts. 
Trees and flowers, as well as horticultural matters in general, have 
occupied the time and best thought of our greatest poets and scholars. 
from time immemorial. See Bryant’s poems: ‘‘The Death of the 
Flowers,’’ ‘‘Planting the Apple Tree,’’ ‘* Blossom Time,’’ by Mary 
E. Dodge, ete. 
In conclusion, please accept my hearty thanks for the unmerited 
honors bestowed upon me from the organization of our society up to 
the present time. 


] 


INSECTS INJURIOUS TO HORTICULTURE. 
By J. 8. Harris, La Crescent. 


Mr. President and Members of the Olmsted County Horticultural Society: 


No one at the present day can expect to make a success of fruit 
growing without having some considerable knowledge of the numerous’ 
insects that prey upon the trees, plants and fruit. His best efforts. 
are liable to bring only failure unless he has knowledge enough to 
recognize his irrepressible enemy and sagacity enough to devise some 
method for circumventing or destroying him. 

For many years I have endeavored to awaken our people to the im- 
portance, yes, necessity of having a State entomologist appointed and 
paid to make investigations and impart information upon this all im- 
portant subject, as it is needed by our farmers, but thus far I have not 
been able to awaken an interest sufficient to create a sentiment that. 
would exert any influence upon our legislature, so they would deign 
to give the matter any attention. In the squabble for spoils, matters 
that pertain to the welfare of the producing classes are forgotten, and 
we are left to work out our difficult problems unaided and alone. 
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In the papers No. | and 2, read at your meeting in 1885 and ’86, I 
have described the Apple. Gouger and Codling Moth and their work 
upon the fruit, and suggested such remedies as are known to be bene- 
ficial. Iam not egotistical enough to think that the papers have brought 
about any great amount of good, but I am happy to be able to report, 
that at my own place, and in such portions of the State as I have been 
able to take observations, the depredations of these two insects were 
much less in the last season than for many years before. I have but 
little time to devote to these observations and therefore cannot give 
positive reasons for it. It is a well known fact that when any one 
species becomes so numerous as to threaten the extinction of the 
food plants upon which they subsist, nature interferes and sends some 
enemy or parasite to prey upon them, and restore a balance by reduc- 


ing their numbers. I will mention these causes that may have com- 


bined together to effect the decrease, viz: Drouth, birds and insect. 


parasites. I place drouth first because the evidence proves its being: 


sponsor for the others. 


The summer Of 1886 was noted for its drouth throughout the greater” 
portion of this State and may have been favorable for the multiplying 


of the minute parasite insects that are here toa certain extent in 
all seasons, causing them to become so numerous as to keep down the 
injurious insects in 1887. 1886 was favorable also for the nesting of 
birds, but not favorable for plants or grasses in uncultivated lands, 
or fruits under the same conditions. There being nothing in the for- 
ests for insectiverous birds to feed upon, they were driven to the cul- 
tivated fields, orchards and gardens, about theabodes of men, and while 
their destruction of cultivated fruit was very great, they doubtless made 
up for it in a great measure by clearing our ground of the injurious 
insects. The summer of 1887 has been equally dry and the birds more 
plentiful than known before for many years. Therefore I think we 
may reasonably hope that some of our insect pests may not be as nu- 
merous for a year or two. 

We have concluded to take for the subject of this paper, the Round 
Headed Apple Tree Borer, (Saperda Candida of Fabr S. bivittata, Say,) 
an insect that is injurious to the tree rather than the fruit. There is 
another of the borers that is found working in our apple tree more or 
less, the flat headed borer (Chrysobothris Femorata Fabr) or Apple 
Bupreptis, but I think this first the most injurious one with which 


the orchardist has to contend. The beetle or perfect insect is not. 
often seen because it flies only at night, but is easily recognized from: 


the following brief description: It is long and narrow, varying from: 
28 
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three-fifths to three-fourths of an inch in length, and the width across 
the shoulders is about one-fourth of the length. The antennae are 
nearly as long as the body, slender and tapering, and when at rest are 
thrown backward and curved outward at the ends. There are two 
very distinct white stripes running from the head to the tip of the 
wing cases, between three rather broader cinnamon brown stripes. 
These stripes are so well marked and destinct that they are sufficient 
of themselves to distinguish the species. 

The beetle makes its appearance in May and June, but remains 
quiet and hid during the day and therefore is seldom seen except by 
those who search for it. In this latitude the female deposits her eggs 
about the last of June and first of July, one in a place upon the bark 
of the tree, low down on the trunk or near the ground, or sometimes 
in the axils of the lower limbs. From these eggs hatch in about two 
weeks a minute footless grub of a whitish color with a yellowish 
head, which eats its way directly through to the inner bark and newly 
forming sap-wood. For the first year of their life they feed upon the 
sap-wood, making paths just the size of the body in the bark and sap- 
wood which are filled with their sawdust-like castings. Although its 
operations vary somewhat, and some writers state that it works upward 
from the place of entrance, what few observations I have been able to 
make, tend to convince me that during the first season it works down- 
ward toward the root of the tree, and that it remains at the bottom 
of the burrow through the following winter inactive. The following 
spring it commences to cut a cylindrical passage upward, and when 
about half grown it commences gnawing through the solid wood, con- 
tinuing to enlarge the size of its burrow as its body increases in size, 
and pushing the sawdust so made downward and outward toward the 


orifice made for entrance, which has been somewhat enlarged. This | 


burrow runs slantingly inward toward the pith of the tree and then 
outward, terminating at the bark. It does not now continue to mine 
into the bark, but filling up the burrow at each end and enlarging the 
cavity it makes for itself a place to undergo its last transformation, 
and then quietly awaits its change. When fully completed it pushes 
back the castings into its nest, gnaws a round hole through the bark, 
and comes forth and prepares to propagate its species. 

Our best entomologists differ about the length of time it remains 
in the larve state. Dr. Fitch says they remain in the larve state two 
years, Dr. Harris from two to three years, and Prof. Riley three years. 
My observations lead me to believe that they remain in the tree about 
two years and ten months, and inactive about five months of each 
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year. The larve is a footless grub, and when full grown about one 
inch or a little less in length and something over a quarter of an inch 
across in the broadest part. They are of a cylindrical form of the sec- 
ond segment, of which there are thirteen, being bulged and somewhat 
broader than the others. The head is small. of a chestnut brown color 
polished and horny. The upper jaws are deep black, sloped at their 
tips which are obtusely rounded. The color of the body is a pale yel- 
lowish white and the consistence is soft and fleshy. The final change 
to the perfect insect occurs in May or June, after which the beetle 
comes forth from its burrow in the night during which time only it 
uses its wings in going from tree to tree hunting for companions. 

Remedies: A number of remedies have been suggested but none of 
them have been so thoroughly practised as to make much impression 
towards their extermination. One writer says: ‘* The great major- 
ity of the young larve reach the inner bark about the first of Septem- 
ber and all have reached it by October Ist.”’ The first half of Octo- 
ber is the best time to search for and destroy then. Until that time 
they have done but little if any damage, and their presence is readily 
detected by a discoloration of the bark and their excretions on the 
trunk of the tree. They are readily found and dispatched by shaving 
off the outer bark with a sharp knife. If the trees have been neglected 
the first year the worms will be found in their burrows and must be 
attacked singly. Their presence can now be readily detected by the 
little holes through the bark out of which fine sawdust like castings 
will be found adhering. They can now only be destroyed by probing 
the burrows with a wire or cutting them out with a pointed knife. 
After the grub is destroyed the wounded place should be covered with 
grafting wax or a cement of clay and fresh cow dung. 

Probably preventives are more effective than remedies. Itis said 
that trees that are trained low so that the branches shade the trunk, 
and that are healthy, thrifty growers, are less liable to their attacks 
than those with exposed trunks and feeble growth. Doubtless in 
thrifty growing trees many of the grubs are drowned out by the sap 
before they get fairly established in the trees. 

A means of preventing the beetle from depositing the eggs would 
be to clear all rubbish away from the base of the trees in the spring, 
and in the early summer months, June or July, rub soft soap on the 
trunks and in the forks of the lower branches, or wrap building paper 
around the trunks, to remain there during the period for depositing 
the eggs. It is not known that they are subject to any parasites, and 
the only aid in the animal kingdom for destroying the larve is the 
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wood-peckers, and the only valuable one among them the Downy 
wood-pecker (Picus Pubescens), which is a winter resident here, and 
the most valuable bird we have for destroying all kinds of larve that 
work in our trees, and it should be protected and encouraged to fre- 
quent the orchard by placing bits of fat meat in the forks of a few of 
the trees in the coldest weather. I have not been troubled very much 
with this insect while my trees are cultivated and kept growing 
thrifty, but as soon as the trees become stunted by growing in grass, 
injury from sun-scald, or hard winters, or any other cause, they soon 
fall a prey:to them. A single borer in a large tree would not do very 
much injury, while three or four would girdle and kill it, and a single 
one would destroy a tree an inch in diameter. There are some nurse- 
ries that are infested more or less, and these purchasing trees should 
make a careful examination of them at the time of planting. The 
damage done the first year is slight, but the work of the second year 
together with the shock of transplanting will result in certain death. 


The following paper was read by Mr. Deacon: 


ORCHARDING IN MINNESOTA. 
By Edward Deacon, Rochester. 


The attempt to write an essay covering the subject of ‘‘ Orcharding ’” 
seems like the effort of Queen Dido to encompass a kingdom with a 
bullock’s hide, and since I find the essay, as she did the hide, too 
small for the purpose, am not sure but I shall follow her famous ex- 
ample, and taking but small shreds of thought, tie them together and 
simply outline or encircle the subject, leaving vast fields unexplored 
that properly fall within my outline. 

Aware of the many controverted points in ‘‘ orcharding,’’ I shall 
endeavor not to lay down fixed rules where none as yet exist, but to 
ground my suggestions on what I believe to be the experience of the 
majority, as observed during some months of travel in the tree busi- 
ness in different sections of Southern Minnesota. 


VARIETIES. 


First, as to varieties. Few men find it convenient to buy their 
trees at the nursery, and thus avail themselves of the nyurseryman’s 
advice; but this is not so material, provided cool judgment and com- 
mon sense are exercised in the choice. 
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Many Minnesota planters have yet to learn that a Duchess grown 
at Davenport, Ia., or at Dayton, O., is not so hardy as a Duchess 
grown at home; that apricots are utterly worthless in this State, and 
mulberries but little better, and that but tew varieties of apples are 
yet safe to plant extensively in Minnesota. But if the planter will 
avail himself of such information as may be gleaned from the horti- 
cultural reports and farm journals of his State he need not act alto- 
gether in the dark when selecting his trees, and need not be wholly 
at the mercy of the Southern tree agent when he displays his brilliant 
profusion of colored plates and his magnifying jars of Southern fruit. 

As to the question which must go, seedlings or Russians, we should 
not be so partisan as to cast aside valued and tried varieties of either 
class. For Southeastern Minnesota nothing as yet excels the Duchess — 
for summer, and what have we yet found for fall and early winter 
that is safer than the Wealthy? Among the winter varieties the Mc- 
Mahon White is giving great promise of value for general planting. 
Of the hybrids, the Whitney No. 40 is among the best and safest for 
fall use. To summarize: If our object is fruit growing, we must 
plant the old stand-bys and not make experimental stations of all our 
orchards. 


TRANSPLANTING. 


But I am dwelling too long on this one point. Having decided 
upon the varieties, when shall we buy? If possible, have the trees 
removed from the nursery in the fall. This plan is being adopted 
more and more widely every year, and for valid reasons. In digging 
the tree many roots are necessarily cut by the spade. Now if these 
roots are neatly pared with asharp knife and the tree buried for the 
winter, these root ends will heal over during those long months of 
rest, and be ready for business as soon as transplanted injthe spring 
much sooner than if dug in the spring when the sap is flowing and 
the buds are swelling, Again, should there be an uncommonly se- 
vere winter, the vitality of even our hardiest varieties will be taxed 
more or less if standing in the nursery; if now in the spring of the 
year you tear it from its mooring and transplant it, the tree has a 
double injury to overcome, and will most likely make but a sickly 
growth during the first summer, whereas the tree from the pit, with 
all the vitality it had when buried (some say even more), its roots 
nicely healed, goes to work at once for a good year’s growth and is 
well prepared for the test of its first winter. 

As to the best age for transplanting, a three or four year old tree is 
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to be preferred, as trees of that age,if properly dug and trimmed, have 
plenty of root for their support. 


LOCATION. 


A very important item in ‘‘orcharding”’ is the selection of a site. It 
1s now pretty generally conceded that a northern or northeastern slope 
is to be chosen if possible. This avoids, in a measure the repeated 
freezing and thawing of early spring which has been so prominent a 
cause of mortality in most orchards. But if a southern slope must be 
taken these ill effects may be largely overcome by heavy mulching 
around the trees before the thawing begins in the spring. Again, 
choose the highest ground possible. All experience proves that the 
hills and not the valleys are the best places to raise apples in Minne- 
sota, as the temperature falls much lower in the valleys than on the 
high grounds. 

Concerning the proper soil for apple trees, we cannot yet speak with 
much assurance. In floriculture it is known, for instance, that the 
cactus loves the sand, the helitrope flourishes in a moist black loam, 
but who has yet ascertained the exact proportions of black loam, of 
clay, and of sand, the precise amount of moisture and degree of fer- 
tility in the soil best suited to the wants of the Wealthy or any other 
variety? But the soil usually preferred by planters for an orchard of 
all varieties is, I believe, a rich loam with a liberal proportion of clay. 
If the soil is already rich it will do as it is for young trees, butif weak 
fertilizers should be used. If mainly sand a large hole should be dug 
and filled with soil of a suitable quality in which to plant the tree; 
this with proper fertilizing will overcome the lightness of the soil. 


SETTING. 


Betore it freezes up in the fall it is well to dig the holes for the 
trees, as the effect upon the soil of the freezing and thawing and ex- 
posure to the air seems beneficial to the young trees. And in digging 
the holes the question of distance must of course be settled. Many, in 
planting orchards, stand the trees one rod apart each way, others two 
rods. But most-varieties when given but one square rod of land will 
in old age overreach their allotted bounds, and interlace their branches 
with the neighboring trees, thus becoming much more subject to the 
infectious blight, and dwarfing all the fruit on the lower branches. It 
is better economy to strike a mien, some of the smaller varieties doing 
well at twenty feet apart, others needing twenty-four feet, but few, if 
apy, needing as much as thirty-three feet. 
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As soon as the ground is in good condition in the spring, the trees 
should be taken from the pit as fast as they can be set in the orchard. 
With a pailful of water and a rake or hoe, make a puddle of very thick 
mud in the bottom of the hole in which you are to set tne tree; settle 
the roots into this mud till every root is covered with it. This pre- 
caution avoids the danger of leaving open spaces among the roots and 
secures, in a measure, against the drouth. Over this mud put several 
inches of dry surface soil and press it down hard. This prevents the 
ground from cracking as it would if the water were poured upon the 
surface, and it acts as a mulch to retain the moisture below. 

The depth to which a tree should be set must depend on the soil. If 
in a moist location, one or two inches deeper than it stood in the nur- 
sery is sufficient. If in a very dry place, it had better be down four 
or five inches deeper. The young tree should be leaned a little to the 
southwest when set for two reasons. First, in order that the trunk 
of the tree may be shaded by its own leaves and branches to guard 
against the ‘‘sun scald.’’ Some planters take the precaution to drive 
down a sharpened board on the southwest side of the tree, as this is 
the direction of the hottest rays, and the practice is to be commended. 
Again, as our prevailing winds are from the southwest, if the tree is 
set vertically at first, it will in time, if exposed to the winds, be found 
leaning to the northeast. If the loss of root in digging has been con- 
siderable, the top should be cut back in proportion. 

Now, before you call the tree fully set, attend to the oalchigten 
Bring some old rotten hay, straw, chip-dirt or saw-dust, and bring it 
in liberal quantities. Do not put it against the tree, but leaving a 
few inches of bare ground around the tree, let the mulching extend 
back three or four feet in every direction, and make it thick enough 
to hold the moisture in the ground. A very good and lasting mulch 
is made of broken bricks or small stones. If the drouth should be 
long and extreme, it may be well, perhaps, every three or four weeks 
to put a few pails full of water on the mulching, but water with care, 
and remember that large numbers of trees are killed every year by 
over watering, and it has been found by observation to be often the 
case that the more wheat and corn a man loses by drouth the more 
trees he will kill with water, being very persistent in his overnursing, 
till the tree finally gives it up in despair, while his neighbor, who has 
had no time for such work, can show a vigorous orchard. Don’t 
water too much. 

When the trees are planted and mulched, don’t sign their death 
warrant at once by turning in the hogs and calves, but put the ground 
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__to better use, you may thus save yourself and neighbors the discour- 
agement and disgust with ‘‘orcharding’’ that must necessarily follow 
from watching a nice young orchard grow sickly and die without 
understanding the cause. While the trees are small use the place as 
your garden; you can raise your potatoes, onions, and cabbages there 
with great benefit to young trees and thus.suffer no loss of ground. 
Continue this practice till the trees are too large to allow the vegeta- 
bles a healthy growth, when the trees themselves will pay for the 
ground they use—even then they should not become sod-bound, for if 
we expect the tree to draw several bushels of nice apples every year 
from the same soil, we should assist nature in the work by enriching 
that soil. I do not believe there is much danger of forcing too rank 
a growth upon a bearing tree. 


WINDBREAKS. 


We must not forget or neglect to shield our orchards from the bliz- 
zards and the cyclones by a good and sufficient wiudbreak. An ever- 
green windbreak should be secured if possible, on account of its su- 
periority, in winter, over every other kind, and its beauty at all times 
of the year. And for this purpose we may well place the Norway 
Spruce at the head of the list, and the White Pine second, and sever- 
al other varieties are to be preferred before deciduous trees. Where 
evergreens cannot be obtained the white willow should be used, as its 
hardiness, its rapid growth, its beauty and strength make it one of 
the most efficient of deciduous screens. It is a noticeable fact that 
most planters place the windbreak too near the orchard. It should 
stand back ten or fifteen rods, in order that the heavy snowdrifts 
lodged by the windbreak may lie outside of the orchard. This wind- 
break should stand upon three sides at least, north, west and south. 
The east is not so material. 

How to bury a tree for the winter; how to properly prune; how to 
keep the bark healthy; how to guard against borers, caterpillars, and 
other insects; against rabbits and mice. The entire topics of plum 
and cherry culture are divisions of the subject of ‘‘ orcharding,”’ 
upon which I[ have not touched, but I fear I have already written at 
too great a length. 

One more thought. What means the cry, ‘“‘ We can’t raise apples 
in Minnesota?’’ Does it mean that all those that utter it have given 
the matter earnest, thorough and intelligent trial, and speak from ex- 
perience? I cannot believe it. For, by some travel and inquiry, I 
have found that most of the trees planted come from southern nurse- 
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ries directly or indirectly, or else have been killed by the planter’s 
own negligence or his not knowing how to properly handle them. 
Until, instead of trying to improve his methods, he becomes disgust- 
ed with the business and joins the popular cry. It was the ery in 
Michigan, Wisconsin and in Iowa. But the successful effort of per- 
sistent men are silencing the cry there, as they will do ere long in 
Minnesota. 


NOTES ON ONION CULTURE. 
By Wayland Stedman, Rochester. 


An Irish woman once told me that ‘‘it was very poor onion seed I 
was selling her; I had sold her an ounce of seed, last spring, and nev- 
er an onion was larger than the smallest egg; andit was the best cul- 
tivation she gave them; for she plowed the ground a foot deep and 
made it as loose and fine as a pile of ashes and raked the seed in with 
a garden rake, and kept the soil pulverized all summer with a hoe.”’ 

Now every onion grower knows that her method of culture would 
have given a fine crop of potatoes, but was a ruinous one for onions. 
I have found that many farmers think they cannot raise onions; as I 
have often asked them to buy a few ounces of seed and sell us onions 
in the fall, and in many cases the answer was: ‘O, onions won’t 
grow with me; I tried to raise them some years ago and made a failure 
of it, and now buy what few we want.” 

Of course, onions are not so accommodating as wheat and oats. 
They are like some men, they must have their own way; but, unlike 
many men, they are not ungrateful, for give them the soil and culture 
that they require and they will return the kindness by yielding elev- 
en hundred bushels per acre. Every family ought to consume a great 
many onions, for of all cultivated garden vegetables they are the most 
nutritious and contain more medicinal properties. 


SOIL. 


Onions must have a well drained soil. If the soil is heavy and al- 
lows water to stand on its surface, the onion roots will all be very 
close to the top of the ground, and will not penetrate into the soil 
and collect sufficient plant food to make a good crop. Black soil, with 
a sandy subsoil, is good. A slough, underdrained, is a number one 
place for onions. 

Experience has taught me the necessity of thorough drainage, and 
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I will not soon forget it, for some years ago I lost the entire crop by 
sowing the seed on arich, black mucky soil. I expected a great crop 
and kept the ground clean, but I found that after every rain the 
onions did not grow at all for two or three weeks, and the result was 
that in September the tops were fresh and green and as far from be- 
ing matured as they should have been in July. The next year I cross- 
plowed and made ditches lengthwise and crosswise, and the crop was 
good, some onions being as large as saucers. 

Onions were first grown in Egypt on the fertile banks of the Nile, 
which were yearly enriched by the overflow of that river. And for 
that reason good crops of onions cannot be grown on virgin soil with- 
out some kind of manure, although I have heard that good crops have 
been raised on new breaking, the seed being sowed broadcast and 
dragged in. But that was done a great ways off, and I never saw the 
man who did it. If done at all, it must have been in a soil on which 

large quantities of brush and trees had been burned, leaving the ashes 
on the ground. Ashes containing potash are one of the best onion 
fertilizers. 


MANURE. 


Onions need, for a heavy crop, more nitrogen aud potash than is to 
be found in new ground, hence the ground should be manured every 
year, Animal manure contains both nitrogen and potash. Unless 
the manure is old the onions are liable to be soft and have large necks. 
and do not keep well. Horse manure is better than cow manure. 
Greener manure can be used if spread early in the fall and plowed 
under. Ifthe manure is very fine it will go further if spread after 
plowing and dragged in. 

Long Island onion growers buy horse manure direct from the street 
car stables of New York city and put one hundred cart loads on an 
acre. Sometimes they pay as high as sixty-five cents per load. The 
manure is not mostly straw, like our manure out West, but contains 
very little litter. 

A German farmer not far from Rochester always raises good onions 
with no other manure than ashes. He throws all of the ashes, the 
year through, as fast as made, upon the onion bed, scattering them 
during the growing season upon the rows. Ashes not only furnish 
plant food but also help to keep the ground moist, which is very im- 
portant for onions. Thirty or forty loads of well rotted and moist 
stable manure, spread in the fall and plowed in the spring and 
dragged in, will give a very large crop of sound and well keeping 
onions. 
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PREPARATION OF SOIL. 


A suitable onion soil should be selected. Manure heavily during 
winter or spring with any kind of manure and plow very early and 
deeply eight or ten inches at least. About the first of June plow again 
the other way and set out late cabbages. The ground is plowed twice 
to mix the manure with the soil and to help drain the soil, and it is 
plowed deeply so that some of the manure at least will be well under 


the ground where it will collect moisture, and store it up for the use _ 


of the onions in the following year. Also, the presence of manure at 
the depth of six or eight inches will prevent the soil from becoming 
very hard at that depth. This is important, for the next year the 
ground is plowed quite shallow. 

The ground is set with cabbages because cabbages are easily kept 
clean, most of the work being done with a cultivator. Not a weed 
should be allowed to grow to seed. The cabbages should be all pulled 
up by the roots. In the fall as soon as the cabbages can be taken 
from the ground, spread on the well rotted manure. This manure, 
being hauled during the winter or spring before, and putin a pile 
about six feet high with a flat top, under a roof if possible, has fer- 
mented and most of the weed seeds are killed. The ground is then to 
be plowed about four inches deep and left without being dragged dur- 
ing the winter. 

In the spring, as soon as dry enough, the ashes are spread, if at 
hand, or fine muck or peat marl or land plaster is sometimes used. 
Then the ground should be dragged until very smoth and quite firm. 
It is important to have the ground firm, but of course not hard. If 
there are sticks, stones, roots, etc., on the ground they should be raked 
off with a steel rake. Then the seed can be sown, and this can be 
done better and quicker with a seed drill. I use the Planet, Jr. The 
rows should be twelve or fifteen inches apart. On soil not very rich 
three pounds of seed are enough for an acre, but on ground prepared 
as above directed six should be sown. Four or six pounds are usually 
sown upon an acre. 

Onions will sprout in as low a temperature as wheat, while weeds ~ 
will not. Therefore the importance of preparing the ground in the 
fall. Any weather that will not injure wheat will not injure onion 
seed. But new American grown seed I am speaking of, and they will 
stand more unfavorable weather than imported seed or old seed. In 
fact most imported seed is not hard and should be sown later. Im- 
ported seed produces larger onions, but they are milder, softer, and do 
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not keep as well as those raised from American seed and are never 
sown extensively. The bulb of the onion should be on the top of the 
ground because it does not in anyway feed the plant. Thatisdone by 
the long white roots which often are from six to eight inches in- 
length. It is also a fact that onions will not bottom unless the soil is 
firm. If the soil is mellow and loose when the seed is sown, the 
onions will not form bulbs until the rains have packed the ground. 
Fall plowing becomes firm sooner than spring plowing, and for this 
reason we get earlier onions from land fall plowed. 


CULTIVATION. 


It is almost needless to say that the onion patch should be kept 
elean. Cultivation should commence as soon as the rows can be seen, 
even if there are no weeds. It seems impossible to raise onions 
without hand weeding, as very rich ground will produce a great 
many weeds. Hand weeding is the great drawback to onion 
culture, for without it onions could be raised cheaper than po- 
tatoes. And the onion grower who keeps his ground clean with the 
least hand weeding makes the most money. Hence the importance of 
allowing no weeds to seed the year previous on ground sown to onions 
and of making the manure heat to kill the seeds it contains. But in 
spite of all that can be done some weeds will come up. If the rows 
are very straight a wheel hoe or shovel hoe can be run within a quar- 
ter of an inch of the onions when they are small, thus considerably 
lessening the work of the hand weeder. In dry weather persline 
grows in great quantities and is looked upon as a great enemy, but I 
sometimes think it is a friend; for if it is kept hoed up, the surface of 
the ground will be loose. If the surface of the ground is kept loose 
to the depth of an inch the soil next under will not dry out as much 
as if the surface is baked hard. The loose soil on top acts as a mulch. 

As soon as the onions are ripe they should be pulled at once, for the 
fall rains will make them grow again. And if they commence to 
grow after they are ripe they are nearly worthless. They must be 
used at once for they will not keep. They will sprout and grow, no 
matter how dry they are kept. 

The best way to pull onions is to use a potato hook or a dull pointed 
iron rake; raking out one row at a time and raking two rows together. 
If the onions are sown early they will mature early, and if allowed to 
lay on the top of the ground for a few days during a dry time, the 
tops will dry up to almost nothing and can be very rapidly broken off 
with the fingers when picked up. Cutting off the tops is slow and 
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expensive, and onions do not keep as well as when the tops are pulled 
off. After the onions have remained in rows for four or five days and 
are dry, they should be stored under cover until freezing weather 
begins, and then put in the cellar, and they will keep perfectly sound 
until the next June, if they have been perfectly cared for. I have 
kept white onions without a sprout until spring. 


Mr Lory, of Isanti county, by request furnishes a paper on the 
cranberry. 


CRANBERRY CULTURE. 
By H. A. Lory, Maple Ridge. 


What little information I have gained on the cultivation of cran- 
berries has cost me rather dearly, but is gathered from an experience 
extending over a number of years. It may not be amiss to mention. 
some of these incidents of this experience, in this branch of fruit 
raising. 

I was brought up in Schohaire county, New York; resided in Wis- 
consin eleven years, and since November, 1875, in Minnesota. I owned 
five different marshes in Wisconsin, but none of them proving satis- 
factory, I spent more or less time during a period of three years in 
securing a better location for conducting the cranberry business; have 
traveled thousands of miles, crossing the country by the use of maps 
and charts, and a surveyor’s compass. 

In Wisconsin [ met an old Indian chief possessed with more than 
usual intelligence, who in answer to my inquiry, said I should not be 
discouraged in looking for a desirable marsh, as it would be found by 
diligent search. It should be stated that while there are good marshes, 
there are many contingencies that enter into the question of success 
or failure, such as the character of the soil, climate, stage of develop- 
ment of the marsh, its capacity for the growth and perfection of ber- 
ries, etc. A marsh may be entirely unsuitable for cultivation, or it 
may have been well suited for development for thousands of years. 

A marsh may have the required elements to mature sound, healthy 
vines and fruit. Buta good marsh may change suddenly altogether, 
the soil becoming fermented, sour and poisoned from a change of 
temperature, from dams, ditches, etc., and thus the best stage may 
have passed by never toreturn. On the other hand, its best condition 
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may not have been reached; as to this fact, however, time and ex- 
perience alone will determine. A period of ten years is none too great, 
in my opinion, to ascertain fully in regard to this matter. 

Some marshes prove to be superior to others and produce fruit 
almost spontaneously among the mossy roots, rubbish, etc., but when 
the conditions change and the underlying substratum fails to provide 
the required nutriment it may result in a necessary abandonment of 
the marsh. 

Many seem to entertain the idea that it is all clear gain in cran- 
berry culture, and there are enormous profits to be realized within a 
period cf three or four years at most. If, however, they engage in 
the occupation and no results are realized, they become discouraged, 
without taking into consideration the conditions and methods of suc- 
cess. It should be borne in mind that where one succeeds there are 
perhaps fifty who make a failure. I donot advise anyone to engage 
in this business unless he is able to experiment in a thorough and 
systematic manuer, whether successful or not. 

I have been told that I was very foolish to stick to this ‘‘old cran- 
berry swamp,” and to work and expend all the money I could get 
when I never could make it amount to anything. These theories 
have not, however, discouraged me from continuing my efforts. I 
feel confident I have passed the most difficult point, and am more and 
more encouraged each season. 

My marsh is now well subdued, is in good form, occupying about 
one hundred acres. Have about three inches fall, affording ample 
means to dispose of surplus water, and, by the use of an upper gate, 
an ample supply of water when needed. 

A marsh may possess nine points of excellence, and one undesirable 
feature may overbalance them all. Some peat is too soft, some too 
hard, some too wet, some to dry; again the water may injure the 
vines. Where a marsh has had only rain water upon it, and it is re- 
placed with mineral water, it may prove disastrous, or the reverse. 
Much damage may be done by a novice using too much or too little 
water, as it must be used at proper times and in sufficient quantities 
for the purposes required. I find the injury when it occurs, increases 
usually in a ten-fold ratio. 

I met a man below St. Francis some years since, who said he drew 
the water from his vines about June 15th, but could give no reason 
whatever, as to warmth, drouth, or fertilization. 

The season here being of short duration between killing frosts, it 
requires finer manipulation than where seasons are longer. I have ex- 
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perienced injury from frost as late as June 20th, and as early as 
August 13th, and much care is necessary in the management of the 
marsh, to secure desired results. One must understand the whole 
situation. The water in the spring must be retained long enough, but 
not to prevent growth of vines and maturing of crop, at the close of 
the season. Depth of water is another item, its use depending upon 

_the objects to be secured. In my experience it is not proper to give 
the bed water before October 15th, and not according to nature. Last 
season I Jet on the water November 1st, and drew it off May 1st. My 
berries matured thirty days earlier than ever before known, and I com- 
menced picking August 15th, and finished on the 24th. The next 
morning, the 25th, there was a heavy frost. A neighbor who hada 
few berries, picked but few of them, as they were too green. 

I have spent some fifteen years experimenting. When I began I 
supposed I was a master uf the business, and that all there was to do 
was to gather the fruit. I have found this to be a serious error, and 
feel that I know very little about it as yet. 

My entire crop was estimated at 3,000 bushels, but on account of 
fire July 2d to 7th and cut worms I only harvested 250 bushels. Was 
awarded first premium at the State fair last fall and also at the win- 
ter meeting of your Society. I would like to see more samples of fruit 
exhibited at our fairs. 


THE PEERLESS APPLE. 
By O. F. Brand, Faribault. 


At the request of the President of our State Horticultural Society, 
made at our State Fair in 1886, for the history of this celebrated 
apple, I will now give it. 

In 1857 or 8 Geo. Dorrance, now deceased, of Walcott, Rice county, 
planted an orchard of several hundred apple trees. _It was on the ex- 
treme eastern edge of the Big Woods, facing and open to the prairie 
on the north and northeast. The varieties were Wine Sap, Fall 
Orange, Fameuse, Red and Green Sweeting, Golden Russet, Talman 
Sweet, and other popular Kastern varieties, together with six trees of 
the Duchess. The latter were among the first to bear, and those six 
trees became celebrated in this part of the State nearly a quarter of a 
century ago. I first saw the orchard in 1864, and frequently in 1866. 
In 1867 the orchard bore a large crop, Duchess being heavily loaded. 
Talman Sweet and Golden Russet stood not far from Duchess, blos- 
somed and bore a little fruit that year. I think it was from the crop 
of 1867 that G. J. Miller, who then and still resides two and one-half 
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miles from this orchard, saved a quantity of seeds from Duchess. 


apples from Mr. Dorrance’s trees. He planted the seeds on his farm 
on the prairie and from them raised more than 200 trees. He says he 
planted seed from no other variety but Duchess. He cultivated these 
trees up to 1872. That winter, 1872-3, killed the most of them. The 
best of those that lived he transplanted to his orchard in the spring 
of 1873, there being about a dozen of them. 

I saw these seedlings for the first time in the fall of 1875. Several 
of them were then bearing, and some of them well loaded with fruit. 
I did not see the fruit of Peerless at that time, as it bore but three 
apples that year and someone had stolen them. I was so impressed 
with the appearance of the tree that I then and there wanted to buy 
the right to control it for one year, and offered Mr. Miller such a 
large price that he became alarmed as to its probable value, and asa 
result I did not get the scions and the tree was not propagated from 
till the spring of 1887. This explains to the public why there are no 
trees of it for sale. 

The fruit of Peerless and several of the other seedlings was shown 
at the State Fair in 1878, and also at the winter meeting of this 
Society in 1883. A half bushel of Peerless apples was sent to New 
Orleans in 1884. It took the First Premium at our State Fair in 1886 
and was there awarded $5 as the ‘‘Best apple for all purposes of North- 
western origin.”’ Being on exhibition at our winter meeting in Jan- 
uary, 1887, it was pronounced by vote of this Society ‘‘The best 
seedling apple known.” 

Of the productiveness of the Peerless I will say, it bore one bushel 
in 1876, kept increasing in its yield till it bore seven bushels in 1882, 
nine bushels in 1884, about one bushel in 1885 of extra large fine ap- 
ples, and more than ten bushels in 1886. Mr. Miller says of the fruit 
that it averages as large as Wealthy, if not larger; ripens from ten to 
twenty days later; hangs on the tree in a high wind perfectly; keeps 
better than Wealthy and is fully its equal in flavor and quality. 

Mr. Miller’s orchard is on a black loam, prairie soil with clay sub- 
soil, and is on the prairie about two miles from the edge of the Big 
Woods, and more than ten miles from any lake. The location is a 
bad one, as is proved by the fact that five-sixths of Duchess and all of 
Wealthy in the same orchard were killed in 1884. In 1885 the orchard 
seemed to be the hot-bed of blight, yet Peerless escaped uninjured. 

There is not another tree in the known world that has stood or can 
stand what Peerless has stood for twenty years, and produce the large 
crops of fine winter apples it has produced. It is rightly named, it 
has no peer or equal in this dry, cold, windy climate. 
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NORWAY SPRUCE FOR SHELTER BELTS. 


KE. H. Ricker, in a recent issue of The Farmer, of St. Paul, says: 

“Nearly all the thrifty growing evergreens are valuable as a shel- 
ter belt where they are hardy, but the tree that has stood the test, and 
has proved the most valuable as a tree for shelter is the Norway 
Spruce. It is hardy, is adapted to prairie soil, and where it has been 
properly handled and well cultivated, has given perfect satisfaction. 
It isa tree that commends itself, and all that is necessary is for the 
people to become acquainted with it. As we have had an opportunity 
to know this tree and see it grow for many years, we feel fully capa- 
ble of telling your readers its value as a protection. We give a short 
history of the Norway Spruce in this vicinity : 

‘‘Two or three years ago a row of Norway Spruce was planted along 
a roadway in the Elgin nurseries, by D. C. Scofield, a resident of that 
city. The farm selected by Mr. Scofield was about one and a half 
miles west of the city, on the open prairie. Not a sod had ever been 
turned—it was the virgin prairie. He started the plow, and got a 
piece of ground in as good condition as possible, in the tough prairie 
soil. The next year he sent his order to a large nursery firm in Scot- 
land for a quantity of small Norway Spruce seedlings, there n®t being 
any nurseries in this country at that time where the Norway Spruce 
was @rown in large quantities. They arrived, after being many weeks 
on the ocean, and thence by rail from New York to Elgin. Not a tree 
failed. The plants were two years old at the time of planting. At 
the expiration of ten years, accurate measurements, made by the 
Horticultural Society of Illinois, as recorded in their report, showed 
that many of them were over two feet in circumference, and over 
twenty feet high. Measurements recently made show many of them 
to be six feet ten inches in circumference, and seventy-three feet 
high; and for twenty-two years they have been a protection against 
the fierce storms of this climate. Although Mr. Scofield was up- 
wards of fifty years of age at the time of planting, he still enjoys the 
benefits of this magnificent shelter belt. His experience proves that 
a man past middle age may enjoy many years of pleasure and profit, 
as a result of his foresight in planting evergreens for protection. 

‘¢ We recommend Norway Spruce as the best for shelter belts; the 
next in order are American arbor vite, red cedar, and American white 
spruce. White, Scotch, and Austrian pines are reliable evergreens, 
but we do not recommend them for shelter belts.’’ 

25 
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We give a very good representation of the Norway Spruce, as 
shown in The Farmer: 


NORWAY SPRUCE. 


Mr. Sias, of Rochester, recommends evergreens highly for shelter 
belts. He gives the following list: 

1st, Norway Spruce (Abies! Excelsa); 2d, White Pine (Pinus,Stro- 
bus); 3d, Red Pine (Pinus Resinosa); 4th, Hemlock Spruce (T'suga 
Canadensis); 5th, White Spruce (Abies Alba); 6th, Scotch Pine (P7- 
nus Sylvestris). 

He says: ‘‘ We head the list with the Norway Spruce, first, be- 
cause it is capable of resisting a stronger wind than any of the others, 
unless it is the white spruce; second, it has more fibrous roots, hence 
less loss in planting; third, it is a fine looking tree. Josiah Hooper 
says: ‘ Of all the hardy evergreens this appears to be the most suita- 
ble for shelter, dense and compact in its growth, hardy to the utmost 
degree, and vigorous in almost every soil; it is certainly the perfec- 
tion of plants for a screen. We must confess to having nothing that 
will compare with this invaluable tree for all purposes.’ ”’ 
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YELLOW TRANSPARENT APPLE. 


Syn.--Yellow Transparent, White Transparent, Red Duck, Char- 
lottenthaler, Grand Sultan, Russian Transparent. 

Mr. Gibb, of Abbotsford, thus describes this variety: ‘‘ No. 334, 
Yellow Transparent (Skvosnoi joltni). This is now widely known. 
It is earlier than Early Harvest, and much like it in appearance and 
quality.” 

Yellow Transparent is one of the seven leading varieties of apples 
recommended for planting in Wisconsin, by the Horticultural Society 
of that state. 

Mr. Wm. Toole speaks of this variety as observed in the orchard of 
A. G. Tuttle, of Baraboo, in the following glowing terms: ‘‘ A clear, 
waxy, white-skinned apple, of good quality, juicy and very early. It 
is hardy, a constant and enormous bearer.’’ (See vol. xv, p. 455.) 

Geo. P. Peffer, of Pewaukee, at the late annual meeting of the 
Wisconsin Horticultural Society, reports that ‘‘in his search in dif- 
ferent orchards in Wisconsin he finds Duchess and Tetofsky the best 
preserved varieties, although Alexander and Transparent are found to 
be all right.’’ Of a dozen or more Russian varieties set in his own 
orchard he says: ‘‘ Those that are satisfactory are Yellow Transpar- 
ent, Long Arcade, Hibernal and Longfield.’’ 

Says Farm, Stock and Home: ‘‘If the efforts to introduce Russian 
apples into the Northwest had resulted in but this one acquisition, it 
would amply repay all trouble and expense. It is the best very early 
apple, pleasanter than the Early Harvest in flavor, ten days at least 
earlier, better and younger bearer, and much superior, as a keeper, to 
any early apple. It has that mellow, luscious appearance of the 
Sweet June, with its minute specks. Undoubtedly it would pay to 
plant it quite extensively near Minneapolis and St. Paul for the city 
markets.”’ 

J. T. Lovett, of New Jersey, says of it: ‘‘ The earliest of all apples; 
handsome and good. Of Russian origin, and like all the Russian ap- 
ples, of ironclad hardiness. It ripens fully ten days in advance of 
Early Harvest, Primate and other early varieties. Tree a free, up- 
right grower, very prolific, and a remarkably young bearer, frequent- 
ly producing in the nursery rows the second year from the bud. Fruit 
growers in New Jersey who have this apple in bearing are realizing 
immense profits from it.”’ 

Dr. Hoskins, of Vermont, says: ‘‘ The tree is a free and symmetri- 
cal grower, upright when young, but spreading as it becomes older 
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under the loads of fruit. It is a healthy tree, and like most of the 
Russians, ironclad against cold, enduring forty degrees below zero 
without injury. It is a heavy bearer annually in rich gardens, but 
biennially in poorer soils or in sod. The fruit fairly grown, is medi- 
um in size, though specimens that would rank as large may often be 
found on young treesin good soil. In delicate, waxen beauty, the 
Transparent, when allowed to mature upon the tree, is unequaled 
among American apples. The fruit is always fair, and its attractive 
appearance, joined with its very good quality, makes it extremely 
salable. As an early market apple it has great merits. If gathered 
just as the seeds begin to color, it bears transportation well, and will 
keep two weeks or more before showing any signs of deterioration.’” 


We are under obligations to Farm, Stock and Home for use of cut of this New Russian apple. 


YELLOW TRANSPARENT APPLE. 
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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL TO THE GOVERNOR. 


OFFICE OF SECRETARY, 
MINNEAPOLIS, March 30, 1889. 


To Hon. Wm. R. Merriam, Governor of Minnesota, 

Str: I have the honor to submit herewith, in compliance with 
legal requisition, the accompanying report for 1889, with supple- 
mentary papers. 

Respectfully yours, 
S. D. HILLMAN, 
Secretary Minnesota State Horticultural Society. 
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The members of the General Fruit Committee are expected to report separately on all mat- 
ters of interest in horticulture, but more espicially to bring to the notice of the society new and 
mproved fruits. 
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COMMITTEE ON ENTOMOLOGY. 
SENDER EPO EO WVU G GER «0 cco. ccse ce nasncscecannancomspust: St. Anthony Park. 
ee ee OPEL TEN TT p52 oder nsdcecnc th soncnwAtceeepbeevedsnsy es Minneapolis. 
eRe LATE GS ook arena nabenspbabsccnstncrnnscitsente tte La Crescent. 
COMMITTEE ON ORNITHOLOGY. 
MDA RELI 223 s5ccdscaddededdnds ads dataseaberabsebisnsivens oot La Crescent. 
SOAS oi asin cgoidiecscectdacicesessctsaabassescareects Winnebago City. 
EONS WEE GON. ie dpesiicnese vied iseteneen eo deuk dqutitacs dono Hastings. 
COMMITTEE ON HORTICULTURAL CURIOSITIES AND 
NOVELTIES. 
2 CIE eM BE ee bo Minneapolis. 
ree CP UR AGEN Ce Coches -b.1 5; cen seats eect eee cece eeesabeedee sees Sumter 
REP IDET ones tec lpccsceacseas dpsckedeaenase Neweescsanlanae ses Owatonna. 
ANNUAL MEMBERS. 
MEE Be PILED A. ooo cvicue ce an tevsinds toaWv gv esieessnmse dnp Pucaqacke Red Wing. 
ee NON, osha le Mocnqenrea oa ttalacelebes sees Browns Valley. 
Pet Be eres nes deren toe Pa eee ES ASS ewacnivexiig so acenee sek Hamline. 
MPAA ERT CAPT, EGU SSE aD coc carec cs Ccnanoersaecheonte nas aesd sane St. Paul 
ae MPSS ls cae ec eer citnts oclanncaes pas ames fajennays Ses Ss oe o St. Paul 
RRMA, ACIEED ES IY ysis cas pptnpeapoace ee toecemaciader sctvensnt sep cte Faribault. 
Rate TSS TGREC EOIN. BY 85d Sk eck vc Nakita Kicaece onidohh dele cscs esees ences Faribault. 
RN inna, canis s cone oem Sek veda saver gedes nadecinnessqns Faribault. 
RENN eosin on « petnnn Sae ae der vane seas nnee'nsjonse'ts women cass Brownton. 
eM MRE toes u's canter ao cde cao sc conc cece conwces signe vane St. Peter 
Ree EWV EEA TsE ec VV ELIGEA WEP .ca.deds cede conomseancessowasnisein San Diego, Cal. 
ene PEMA fe HEL 3 ich. pcciieetuta sci sscuecwnescse ran segeee scope Hamline. 
eae Rom EA conn cee y eieiceavestanscvaesciscas'es secs ae Minneapolis. 


ea CRM INE shone EN CUT Sdclws ve pesesicadeossevecsisese .o. Newport. 
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BUSH, PRED. 25) <.ccncbien gaanasse ap: one nsaigeeebnt das asnauamaennes tcanet Richfield. 
BUSSE, H. F........cccccseeesecseseesesceeeeee: sossseecesessenes Minneapolis. 
CARLETON, FRANK H........ccccee. ceeeeeeececeeeeseeeeeeenes Minneapolis. 
CLARK, H. Gy......ocersecsnersnsssancesssccsecescesccocsccsccsens Minneapolis. 
GORE IRWIN 2 cx, p uncle's ben pchaetnaince respeancs OE i": Windom. 
CORLETT, JOHN Ei...........cscesesseeeeseeceececcseseeenceees Farmersburg.- 
CORP, SIDNEY......0cceccsserseeesesseeeccnasaeeenceeseneesseneesees Hammond. 
CORSON, HGH 5. ono 2cccouscasess oncnosins acm nnasaisonenasenna New Richland. 
CROSS, MBS. E...........0scccsceiee castoscetscsesenrecscoeesses Sauk Rapids. 
CUTLER, MILON.........scoscessccsccersesscenscncessvescnsscenenensens Sumter. 
CUZNER, BH, A.........csccescecsscssoscescednesecceeseeseesonsees Minneapolis. 
DANFORTH, WILLIAM.......csecsceccccceeeesneneseecesesereneees Red Wing. 
DARID, He. Bis ccccccccesccsessvec ceca scensenceoesnenonanaaaeien Owatonna. 
DAY, DITUS.......ccecccesscsecesceseeceecescnevsceecseccssnereces Farmington. 
DOUGHTY, J. COLE........0cccsceccocessosscccsereconerseosseocese Lake City. 
EDWARDS, J. M. & SON.........eseeeeeeeeeeeee neers Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 
EMERY, S. M.........ccccccsscesccscosteescesseeceesensensscesenees Lake City- 
FRANKLAND, THOS......cccccccsescessscscssaccececscsecees Stonewall, Man. 
FRISSELLE, DR. M. Ma......-.ceceeeesseeeneeeeseseeeeeereeeeenen: Excelsior. 
FULLER, Gi Woo..02ceerrscevceecsececes seveceecccesescscescassnseas Litchfield. 
GILBERT, FRED. A.........:cscceeesseeeceseeeeseeeeeceneseereaeens Beardsley. 
GUEMPAN AD, Biocee. seas cutescneencodcv eres cgcsnnceoe=crnasccnaeays Minneapolis. 
GRE MO Resi veii is aceon ceded epee eB santos mht bance Georgetown Wis. 
GAEMOBES Gq Wiccade<. ac+0s0abese Youle vies saopsewersocnne-sssommame Richfield. 
GOULD, F. G........0:c0ccesencsseeeesscccerescessessceeeescesesens Excelsior. 
GOULD, MRS. M.G..........ccsceseescoscecrsecerscconcessenenseeses Excelsior. 
GRAY, J. S ....ccscsecesensecseceseesscccecccrsreessaccnecsesesens Minneapolis. 
GREEN, PROF. SAMUEL B.........eeseeeeeeeeeeeees St. Anthony Park. 
GUSTAFSON, CHABLES ......cccscecssessceceerernceescereees Worthington. 
HALL, PROF. C. Wooeeeeeesceeecsecscceeceeseneseeseee seeneens Minneapolis. 
HAUGAN, HON. A. C,.....ccscccrerssscrscscseevececcereeeesecs Minneapolis. 
HARRIS, EUGENE B............cseceeceeeeeeeenceeeaneneeeeaeees La Crescent. 
HARRIS, FRANK [........ccceeesecsenceecesesceeecesseeneees snes Minneapolis. 
HENDRICKSON, W. G...cceecsccssceecesceseeeeeensreseessecee eee sens St. Paul. 
HEIDEMAN, HON. ©. W. H....-.s0-ceeeesereeeeeeer ences Tr eaesiers New Ulm. 
FILL MAN BROB........--..scccccccnceccscanceccssecsccoscsesecs Minneapolis. 
FIILLMAN, S. D.........sccescsccssccecesceconccenensenconcas snes Minneapolis. 
HOLES, ANDREW...-.ceccscecsseeeesenseeeeseeserensaeeesee sane Moorhead. 
JACKSON, EL D........0.sccesecescscnecssscsceeenescescsenecses Minneapolis. 
JEHU GEORGE): ie cscvciesscocscivneescsssesm «oan stueis’ensienapanegainas Hastings. 
KENNEY, SETH H........:cccpeseeeceecneceeeeesneceeesen sess eres Morristown. 
KNAPHEIDE, RUDOLPH.........seceseeceenecseecteceseeeaeeesseees St. Paul. 
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RU sO oes socas ecu soswonercaeisysphidadeSwcis sa seesoneceety La Crescent. 
PGA NN sia. nass osc vcadea casts tek vivaneaes davnscases selenaneee Excelsior. 
Ped ae AMIR PID ELIN cc cass asecvetwaxtaned suinteteesacietss scessand disor Granton, Ont. 
LIETHA, J...... Pde cuettnvabseW tw ewaaeMieiee tap stucvitus ssh Wnt Sauk Rapids. 
SORRY PASH) MU EEA DS) o50550500 sive edarrnmnaercebWiciobhauee «sensennee vee sete cour Carver. 
PUD WATS INELBON ss occ. 0ccecaceseeveccwssteessessrleceen Bozeman, Mont. 
IME MRR inne sdow an ecseardre<wic.ndetateokeninensaness sass, «eesiee Excelsior. 
NES Se eee cnhiarain inven o Stuicswnci nn seo stvensieuwaswouiiivn Maple Ridge. 
Pee ee NEED coo tsces att. ot iwss bane wan acesithe etingieruowans dhe Minneapolis. 
NAGI NETS UEEM cc sesunesceneanestovestouverestieectwessvbe Minneapolis. 
ME UBER E TAM, «f0cc000n5esvsenapieninsscesanyadieletsdecspoap Minneapolis. 
PEO WA MOU Robi: cscnowocduoncnescinewesdaswenst Stonewall, Man. 
ROI SFE 5 unas oi ncna and vayeasedénscowed dodutsacyancnees e¥s St. Charles. 
LT 8 ON ee Minneapolis. 
aE 06s wenn: sinew ceversieoniesneucdaxsencss tie ideas Garden City. 
NR Ba a ole Cintas wee id ve Sw rieuleneh -Ooeixetiegus Ges lad, Pde pee ba Minneapolis. 
MN REE CARO vests n ds.c'noss sida sand tvea een ee twas bainen satees case deanecs Forestville. 
EGY Bike (RY OURG US Bri soak ed ces thee dae ticks. ik bodes ....Montevideo. 
ee Pabr ADRs. Sea isianeaaneciomeysiseneacsacsvoerss secwesdess Minneapolis. 
DRE OUN Gite Suda P Fi ing has won ald ovecen anne ese Iods seca hb ersd ees Sumter. 
REE RPANNG etic 0's Poko wiais a anohisalsaicrmiiaudeaiinisingn vabtnde date Madison, S. Dak 
IVE OTATY SOHN + s2cs0iccecccrcscnmsadndecssacecscesedtcunssatenss Red Wing 
ES PU ND ME ROMs IO). W sscesetctaxnamgacsastetasceadcavasaeite Minneapolis 
EMDR SE WEG tt che noes weesilscnsspethivstesbaenenaveses! secssoecse Minneapolis. 
IEP MEEES IS AOWV < Wy. Lnitie Gosh incnsicnduivvva cositeedewildd dla Navv'cidadss Faribault. 
PRWEB Bs AM, scence yet ndcasactsdrcnanssssosre¥sebal ae a Moorhead. 
Pee SOR AA ND IBE Weiss ach snsecs shasttebces 26565 bbs sisi aves ddeavdes Waconia. 
Pertti L) OMY MED s.cseuaesonneridgesaadiasnncn «aaaths West Salem, Wis. 
PORTER, (PROP. EDWARD. Diwiescisciesesecsseecesse St. Anthony Park. 
pena tet PR ES Vicia nisi sedndatelentoteasiieseonaesiesscceaea St Bird Island. 
EMV HUES SAEs MODES a vnicta wie ote sip ste atsesaitelnighletoala stag de’n ces'el bs Waverly, Iowa. 
MEH OES NM Las rcn.n sana dcncamaiatgee nana muisidassjavwbewdenses enateste Lakeside. 
PPT, EOL EY jaandceuesce geoncubeadcctSscwsass ssscsseceas Minneapolis. 
RODGERS, GEORGE i) Metesdseaysctthdeechsecieesuvedeceseces Money Creek. 
SAMSON, NERS. ALMON. i. si .us05s08dseeevess. practi ndra a hae Minneapolis. 
MIME LG cess a os avdantedesiateadideasescveecssinas. ess Winnipeg, Man. 
BPMN eth, FRANK Oates tanaae eubienvés ssh viekveesecdeeasdesyss Hastings. 
PUERCO ISOS: Lies'ssas'es veawy ee testevepredcw eens asisaesiarebenasas Minneapolis. 
ee eM VIN SOE EE 0 2 02 eiotiater nt vas evewdivenw vi cisnuese Sese'easnn 04 5mad Halstad. 
ee new Tal, /W TL UAMes saa cites: scve~ ous sen denevedonvcareeseseesnahe Viola. 
Re eer mM. DBE iris sein ovaries ineveneecesiee add anon Minneapolis. 
STAGER, MBS. EB. Ju....cccesceesseeseceenensteceeetsesseneanes Sauk Rapids. 
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GEREN ARSON, TET cvaccosescsccecctesteacacacenseansmacttanscceeraces Madison. 
eave, Oat isethssialstscroattseosesaeieesecasiceacmmeees Trysil, Dak. 
SEES YING Dicttatccecwancconseaiescereseerentcmeneesm eisiesncne ame Long Lake. 
SWEENEY, DR) W.-M... 5.00 cc ..eccceedecaceceecseecerecesceses Red Wing. 
PAY LORS BARNET... ¢csccs-- +c oe dseansnesteccscennsswantestnatade Faribault. 
"TPAYLOR, JAMES <2... ...0.0.c0cccecscsscserscccacesererarenerereumeesas Slayton. 
Peas Vs SAMIR Ss cd sees os smiet ovens tminen cain paamiaamaesieeinesaeneeet Slayton. 
(PEMA TE BRON CA cho scccsestiesrenenasevgesaereetas scene Sauk Rapids. 
UNDERWOOD, MES. ANNA Biti...ci ccc siescnadesescsasceveens Lake City. 
WY EI WG NL sa sa20 sd iooestae rotate. cnwoe cnn sebememaseteedar Lake City. 
WORE IVV MIGEONT 1 co 2nocatcetanseceacnats Patmes om nas emsies eetemant Minneapolis. 
WEBSTER, DE WITT CLINTON... 30... 2.ccccccsscsenonensee La Crescent. 
WHIT WORPE, (D0, yee seers caecum enemecncssinnuemmet Cresbard, Dak. 
Wircox ABORT ME ci. cesenc esvencrecasencessns sce cnayonee Hastings. 
WATOOR Tir lec se cseacsacsrestecsctedv eas seacwees deeteslncnidananeene Hastings. 
WOOBTAIN, WILLIAM 22.225. ifccsc.5, caccsscstegeanestoansenooenems Faribault. 


HONORARY MEMBERS FOR FIVE YEARS. 


EDSON GAYLORD from 1886.........-..seeeeeeeree Nora Springs, Iowa. 
J. BE. COBLETT from 1887............0.seeseeseroees Farmersburg, Iowa. 
ESS FEI GBE) cast spc satendaccnce eacsemadondeatannsiowateweeers Evansville, Wis. . 
EP PO PES oasis ass waaiow a ecieeleenioureewnie teat Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 
CIR. eetandecaceccscesedanncedsascorseeveunanend Henry, S. Dak. 
J.S. B. THOMPSON, from 1888.............0+6. Grundy Centre, lowa. 
Mass init A.. KP LLOGGiescccacece corncceceeessnadinat Janesville, Wis. 
Pror. W. H. RAGAN, from 1889.......0...seeeeeees Greencastle, Ind. 
NERS. Vie EPS CO ANGP BBD oc oo sci cs x0 coiniemrowenn sun acngan Evansville, Wis. 
SiS i Piet ois 0d race ee ete w olds ota dhe eoeee West Salem, Wis. 
BEMBR REEVES. 7.202031 .<2.-026020-0- noone saeeeecueee eee Waverly, Iowa. 
RHO. WRANIGEA ND. ise. 00cveoseccaseesheveneessbiotsbales Stonewall, Man. 
GUD Sy BA seics bee taicp e ws on sana siewnineba entoemmeee veneer Booneville, Mo. 


HONORARY LIFE MEMBERS. 


Hon. MARSHALL P. WILDER (deceased).......--+-++++ Boston, Mass. 
Dr. JOHN P. WARDER (deceased ).........+++-+ North Bend, Ohio. 
DR. P. A. JEWELL (decease ).........eceeceeseseeeeeeceereeees Lake City. 
Hon. L. B. HODGES (deceased )........csceceeeeeeeceeeeesee ewes St. Paul. 
D. W. HUMPHREY (deCeased).........ceeeeeeeeeesesenceeeeees Faribault. 
CHARLES HOAG (deceased )........cseeeeesseeeeeceeeeseeees Minneapolis. 
MRS. WEALTHY GIDEON (deceased ).......sseeeeeeeeeeeeeees Excelsior. 


HON. N. J. COLEMANS......ccsccccsecsccsccccsccescecsrencass St. Louis, Mo. 
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Rls le Sr SE Es 6 onc ocasc pedeuratatoaanne caceuin sane Pewaukee, Wis. 
eee Ere ciate. okt asian gas eciepedaaenias ena nade+sassseet Milton, Wis. 
PM SOME EE oA Scien ec caonsiesentsanciandaenens vescnccesenine Green Bay, Wis. 
EL OODE, -scceeer oon 5. 0t ata eA AOR MD +o oninc snd La Crosse, Wis 
yr) A RAN O08 0] | a Ames, lowa 
ESS AG EBB ace onde cacnax ces ntensetpe sosredennns ca Abbotsford, Quebec. 
I TRL a aa ee se cg os <i ecg ys 0 «© Baraboo, Wis. 
DU APE ois tho: Oe Pa ae fe eee Oe a Delavan, Wis. 
oe Su VS CE Sa Se aA aR RE Boston, Mass. 
NS his WW. NE ANINEING, op 0 5 cits eps nbaspiaaciaapiis coches. Boston, Mass. 
Rien ESET ENS Ban cee dean ne eeannk ae evcseet Soa sntedanycaveahiendns Hersey 
REERENES PVE MGA COBY 3 iccp decor on a ooctboee feketeks Fort Benton, Mont 
SEEN ft EIST EY ENG aint cnn cleuiwenihedeutyauime i. 2e- seu osee ste: Minneapolis. 
PARE MESES ISS Fe Se a4 ow Sy ah psc nore Risin seaseew dace twic Rowdee’ La Crescent. 
Teal, MEN DE NELAEL, ....0 0s ccueevunsecesssecnses bee LE ee Minneapolis. 
ROE SEVER INTs waco canarias Jac cudddesetecodiacedscse cues Minneapolis. 
SigE SEA ANN SOMIVEE cos Satan crane der ster nets dansteacteeses: San Diego, Cal. 
REN OEI  0a5 ada c! Sha tn evs anne rde vows coe oa PRLS REEDS San Diego, Cal. 
RRB DFE BYU sep en xtlealnccisgnnn sea cacaaneecb tenis s dies Minneapolis. 
cs ye 2B ib ea ie Re he cr ee ee AD ole Minneapolis. 
PN UNES sis on oxic duce buicuises entuaconaasutetdonedcauc esas Sekeeee Rochester. 
Lf TTR seu Canoe Rea iene ees Oks ere eee ee ee Excelsior. 
PE AMEE noc ac nec lnaeacs ee daten eect eeMRTeEaN Ca x curiam sane toe Minneapolis. 
SRD TA RIGID TSUN 2, cace searcccede fotns asdesaseans ddeuh david St. Paul. 
seer tl EGER IGE Ec. nino hsnn ast a cewe tena te eM ecad seins salons ou daucetiasseasen Dover 
Aes bs  PTDLON ES... settse setae Cnet cain scencedesaversscetes Carver 
0 EOE Gs oR 2 RES ee ee eo Ramsey, Dak. 
PTO. cE RBON, cin ncanccsredenh cei snmwasensancevscssessesoaed Waconia. 
Tg) S ARS Sg DS ag eee ad! cat ae ee SE AR bt Owatonna. 
PW MUATHAM. 22.0 .<0s00- MOR ESOS PEELE 5 Coren eee ee Excelsior. 
OSE WEAY «0a 0 025s cenaucceneswauenautnesee. sabtsdiy ti 3.34 Excelsior. 
J ELT Dae Saari ee feet oe oe ee Faribault. 
REMUNIRER Joo csc ts eof ecm ie nase cannenaah beet Minneapolis. 
imate OV AN CLAY Ey coctstegs ceten stats oceans se 554s Sdcchn Minneapolis. 
Ripe er AMES OW HN: .25-.-2ssceesessacsehscsecses 00 iqeyecasd Minneapolis. 
Re eTEA EL, TEE RON «2 fo dcccecscnncemetcye sieve se acenes West Salem, Wis. 
MMR OEM te ONG IEA Te adaree seaccnadinaciescicdssoccestocneatercess Lake City. 


Meee SAO EL TANNING csccdeastcetstas fetecsacvuenessebeccecese Lake City. 


OFFICERS 


OF THE 


MINNESOTA STATE AGRIGULTORAL SOCIETY 


FOR THE YEAR 1889. 


PRESIDENT. 
WAL PE BUSHIN Bihiw.seocss ce avece ete cldeeteteeea eae St. Paul. 
ist VICE PRESIDENT. 
FRED ©) PIDESBURY -.ccccccc2c.ssoccssesesassecesness sve Minneapolis. 
2p VICE PRESIDENT. 
GS POIANA Yok a ss sence oo abenccd casan dee tocapeesermacosearear Lake City. 
SECRETARY. 
1S aed CES (11 Di: dc Bh Gaetan aM EERE eD er Snes imrph tris. bh .5 Hamline. 
TREASURER. 
(Tei) eae, 01 6G! 0p: Cea pienbeenieteet feeb eb aebiien ube a bg. bor 8 Yn ol Northfield. 
BOARD OF MANAGERS. 
JSOEIN' E. “NOBBISH ics iiscsgha bates Sodas ec cteeeneee Hastings. 
CLARKE CHANIBEIRS vicccccaenscadetcees Re Rees dce teed ates Owatonna. 
WeMAE “STG GBD cs eases sk cecaecetiens Wdviuiulcslside td dteldeene teen Benson. 
FOHIN COOP BBR ios ss karen ceshas Seletea ate eee St. Cloud. 
ER PROSSBR ek lech coir sa dus eee Soncenne stones Wykoff. 
CG. NE COSGROVE ieee Oa lcci dade tesh oe Le Sueur. 


The next annual fair will be held on the State Fair grounds 
between Minneapolis and St. Paul, Sept. 6 to 14, inclusive, 
1889. No effort will be spared to make it the best agricultural 
and horticultural exposition of the year. 

Liberal premiums offered in every department. For further 
information address the secretary, as above. 


CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


MINNESOTA HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 


ARTICLE I. 
NAME. 


This Society shall be known as the Minnesota State Horticul- 
tural Society. 


ARTICLE II. 
OBJECT OF THE SOCIETY. 


The object of this Society shall be to improve the condition of 
pomology, horticulture and arboriculture, by collecting and 
disseminating correct information concerning the culture of such 
fruits, flowers, trees, and other productions in horticulture as 
are adapted to the soil and climate of Minnesota. 


ARTICLE III. 
MEMBERSHIP. 


Any person may become a member by paying to the secretary 
or treasurer an annual fee of one dollar, or a life member by the 
payment of ten dollars, provided that life members may pay the 
fee of ten dollars in two equal annual payments of five dollars 
each. 

Local or county horticultural societies and kindred organiza- 
tions may become auxiliary to this Society, and their members 
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entitled to all the rights and privileges of membership by send- 
ing three delegates, furnishing a list of members and a report of 
the proceedings thereof to this Society at its annual winter 
meeting. 

Honorary members, for a time stated or for life, may be elected 
at any annual meeting by a two-thirds vote of the Society. 


ARTICLE IV. 


OFFICERS. 


Its officers shall consist of a president and one vice president 
from each congressional district, a secretary, treasurer, and an 
executive committee of five, and librarian. 


ARTICLE V. 


DUTIES OF PRESIDENT AND VICE PRESIDENTS. 


The president shall preside at and conduct all meetings of the 
Society, and deliver an annual address, and in his absence the 
vice presidents, in their order, shall perform the same duties. 
They shall also have a general supervision of the horticultural 
interests in their respective districts, and make a written report 
to the Society at its annual winter meeting; in consideration of 
which the Society shall pay their traveling expenses to the same. 


ARTICLE VI. 


THE SECRETARY. 


The secretary shall record all the doings of the Society, collate 
and prepare all communications, etc., for the public press, and 
pay over all moneys received from members or otherwise to the 
treasurer on his receipt; receive and answer all communications 
addressed to the secretary, establish and maintain correspond- 
ence with all local, county, district and state horticultural socie- 
ties, and secure by exchange their transactions, as far as possible; 
to aid the president as an executive officer in the dispatch of 
business relating to the meetings of the Society, notices of horti- 
cultural and similar meetings of general interest, and report to 
the annual meeting of the Society an abstract of the matter that 
has come into his possession, which, with its approval, shall be- 
come part of its transactions of the current year. 
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ARTICLE VII. 
THE TREASURER. 


The treasurer shall collect and hold all funds of the Society, 
and pay out the same only on the order of the president, counter- 
signed by the secretary. He shall make up a report of all the 
receipts and disbursements of the Society and present the same at 
the annual winter meeting, or any other time when called upon 
to do so by the executive committee. He shall give bonds in 
such sums as the Society may direct, to be approved by the 
president and secretary, and the bond when so approved shall 
be filed with the state auditor. 


ARTICLE VIII. 
ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


The officers shall be elected separately and annually by ballot, 
and hold their offices until their successors are elected. 


ARTICLE IX. 
MEETINGS OF THE SOCIETY. 


The Society shall hold annual sessions on the third Tuesday 
of January, and other meetings at such time and place as the 
Society may direct. 


ARTICLE X. 
THE LIBRARIAN. 


The librarian shall have charge of the library and report its 
condition at each annual meeting. 


ARTICLE XI. 
AMENDMENTS. 


By-laws and alterations of the constitution for the purpose of 
meeting the future wants of the Society, may be enacted by a 
vote of two-thirds of the members present at any regular annual 
meeting, and on one day’s notice of the same being given. 
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BY-LAWS. 


1. The president, at each annual meeting of the Society shall 
appoint a general fruit committee, consisting of two members 
from each congressional district in the state, and it shall be the 
duty of each member to make a written report annually upon 
the fruit crop, and a limited list of fruits best adapted for gene- 
ral cultivation in their respective districts. 

2. The president, secretary and treasurer shall be members 
ex-officio of the executive committee, who shall have charge of all 
matters pertaining to the interest of the Society. 

3. The executive committee may call a meeting of the Society 
at any time they may deem advisable, giving at least thirty 
days’ notice through the public press. 

4, The executive committee shall appoint a committee on 
seedlings, on nomenclature, on forestry, on fruit blossoms, on 
Russian apples, on gardening, on small fruits and on floriculture. 

5. The five members of the executive committee, not includ- 
ing the president, secretary or treasurer, shall be a committee on 
finance, and it shall be their duty to audit all bills before they 
shall be ordered paid by the president and secretary. 

6. The executive committee shall see that a program is issued 
for each meeting of the Society, at least one month before the 
winter meeting and ten days before the summer meeting. 

7. Every member shall be entitled to one copy of the trans- 
actions as often as published, on which postage shall be paid; 
but in distribution of all other copies the party receiving the 
same shall pay the postage. Where several copies are sent to 
auxiliary societies it shall be discretionary with the secretary to 
pay the freight. 

8. Quorum.— A quorum shall consist of nine members of the 
Society, or a majority of the executive committee. 


MINNESOTA 


STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


TRANSACTIONS OF 1888-9. 


THE SUMMER MERTING, 1888. 


Nore.—The Society will not be held responsible for individual opinions which are found in 


- this report.—Secretary. 


The following is the circular issued by the Society, announcing 
the summer, meeting, together with premium list: 


The summer meeting of the Society will be held on the grounds 
of the state experimental farm, situated nearly midway between 
-St. Paul and Minneapolis, one mile north of St. Anthony Park 
and near the state fair grounds, Thursday, June 28th, to be fol- 
lowed (the weather being pleasant) by a horticultural excur- 
sion to Lake Minnetonka on the following day. 
The meeting at the experimental farm will be on the basket 
picnic plan, to which all are expected to contribute. . 
The program will be somewhat informal, although of an in- 
teresting nature. The object lessons of the day will be well 
worth the time and expense incurred to everyone having an in- 
terest in the beautifying of the home and its surroundings. 
Vol. IV—3. 
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The new buildings recently erected at the farm, by the board 
of regents of the State University, possess some new and novel 
features, affording increased facilities for teaching the higher 
branches of experimental work, the principles of agriculture, 
horticulture, ete. 

A review of the experimental work will be given by the su- 
perintendent of the farm, Prof. Edward D. Porter, showing the 
progress made since we met there two years ago. 

Prof. Lugger will give a short address on insects injurious to 
farmers and horticulturists, illustrated by specimens. 

Prof. Green will have something to say of interest to gardeners, 
florists, and small fruit growers. This will be followed by a 
brief discussion on topics of interest. 

The three-year-old orchard of New Russians will be examined, 
affording an opportunity for observing the character of trees and 
their adaptability for withstanding the severity of our trying 
northwestern climate; also many other features of experimental 
work conducted at the state experimental station. 

Liberal premiums are offered and it is expected that exhibi- 
tors will be prompt and place all their exhibits on the tables by 
ten o’clock A. M., so the judges to be appointed can make 
awards and report thereon by twelve o’clock. After the awards 
have been made the strawberries on exhibition will be appro- 
priated for the purposes of the basket picnic, to be served at one 
o’clock. This will not be the least attractive feature on the pro- 
gram. 

It is hoped there may be a full attendance of members as well 
as others interested in horticulture, agriculture, and in the ex- 
perimental work now being conducted at the farm. The ladies 
are very cordially invited to be present and to participate in the 
exercises of the day. Amateur horticulturists, both young ladies 
and gentlemen, are also invited. 

The location of the farm is convenient to both St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, frequent trains being run between the cities and 
St. Anthony Park, over the Manitoba and St. Louis railways. 
Conveyances will be provided up to eleven o’clock for the trans- 
portation of delegates from the station to the farm. 

Entertainment will be provided for delegates in attendance 
from a distance. 
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EXCURSION TO MINNETONKA. 


Arrangements are being made by the local committee for an 
excursion to Lake Minnetonka on Friday, June 29th, when an 
opportunity will be afforded for visiting some of the vineyards 
and nurseries in the vicinity, including a sail upon the beauti- 
ful lake. 

For further particulars address 


S. D. HILLMAN, WYMAN ELLIOT, 
Secretary, Minneapolis. President, Minneapolis. 


PREMIUM LIST. 


Prof. E. D. Porter, Superintendent of Exhibits. 


STRAWBERRIES. 

First Second 
Prem. Prem. 

Best general collection of not less than five named varieties, one 
TELOTIURETC] NES RRS a AER ORE BEER E CURES SRR None Omoriaat ae atte ee eee me area $5 00 8 $3 00 
Bectiour -yarievies, One quart CAch...... .c.cccccsscceoesss sevdecesesscees 3 00 2 00 
Best Minnesota Seedling, not before exhibited........................ 3 00 2 00 
Best quart Wilson’s Albany.............-.essscscsssesss Boas Asas tev odes 200- 100 
BGs prqulart)/COUNbESS..... ss... .22<sse¢rdecs se eecectes CobAG. EL Oe Ogu E NC a RESET 2 00 1 00 
eshiy Uart Ghar lesslO WING: osc skecssoccsee chon octee te enc cecretecavas cases 2 00 1 00 
este Garb) CTESCeMb SCECGIING a. .cxcsccce.c--cse- sete -~ se cecwdscceeswsosatees 2 00 1 00 
BCSIee) AE b SPAMNOS! WACK ccsre= o'r ca aston cadeteoeee necator cs cane nee esceasecdae 2 00 1 00 
eae Ach WiAN CHESLOIy rs, estacces denote tee detadscate to nicks stews cas ecaccee 2 00 1 00 
Peer abt ClCH OALG:) tes. cosn alle roe ceenaece eee sone ones cers ce cestece sactueue 2 00 1 00 
SES GU ALGMENINIGE: Ole DEITIESt scene ccencettecee dees eens Ae orcetsasceceecses 2 00 1 00 
PEM PLO UAL GS Han POSS. cere trade set= coca aceon eetoaemecee cee ss shee tase nes cscdsece 2 00 1 00 
Hest MALO WADOSOD COIGIs...c1ses.ceWen te meteseeen oot chee ns coos nce sca eetes 2 00 1 00 
CHG Meaty, SelM DOVGEN c.seuse: tctensceceene cot atice hccace cis ciate gasiev'e oe 2 00 1 00 
EOS] sank Got CON ETO MGIC en seashore teate mens becste ss tsceseen scot desstess 2 00 1 00 
pS RC MEAT CO AD Ui: ACKG g woicib tne soeeacnemn ate send aes Sec sscasiany vosdvenodeteo 2 00 1 00 
eG TOE lb OO sO MONEY a cass rs eee mee eNoas sell sac. d co sscosncsncesne ese 2 00 1 00 
Bes mquant MANTEL BOONE. -c..cctnsdmesees scat erat aoceiesret crt ocesiesces tech 2 00 1 00 
pesur CMe bECen GUCK Ys SCO LING. seas msadcnccdsscseeeerccccsears cicese--sece on 2 00 1 00 
Eeereee ear OE UT OTIC IGM << ct cece suse sedtg ae occas vay scceensinadeerensven 2 00 1 00 
Bestiquarn Cumberland -Drtumphereccacsscsccscteccsccctsececes sveqeeese 2 00 1 00 
BestiquanniannetonkaChiehs sc: sc..edaccscces cos aseias ceneetenseecvece 2 00 1 00 
HUAUPES EM ONO ts ATLY, VALICUY ssc scttaccccrcssknve ices ccbsecs issenssessensses 2 00 1 00 


The same premiums may be awarded upon other varieties of equal merit. 
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VEGETABLES. 


“ 


First 
Prem. 


Best collection, not less than six varieties, grown by exhibitor... $5 00 


Best 3 bunches Of aASPATAGUS...........sceeeeeeee eee ee eee tec eee ee eeeeeeeeees 
BB estiG aD COtS foe eeecns oe eee ene scise cts eck acts clea es enes seieriatde sek ter ive riem eet ctere 
Besbi GiGaLrotseccsscsser eee teens <= eaten seen seer pa peas sodeaceuseGurcatestens 
BestiGionlOnseescseaan enese eens ore desea eoistes seeeiesieeslastviacese eee sekeeactascat 
Best OaradisSnessaeeseestec-scsse seraeseenur ac sreemcvers snes Wed ce sicneses bones 
Best 6 turmips...........cceeccceececceeecerececesceeceecseseesecsseaescecscaeeas 
Best 6 stalks pieplant............c0e.ccoecsercercereceeresescsereeees eseees 
Best Guheads LebbUGe: ....-cereccacsss.scceoeccveescsrsnsenscstassiersecestensens 
Best 3 heads of cabbage.............0.sassscecercsesserceees bscsaisteiesictecie esis 
Best suieaG sion (GCauilatloyyelenes ccrwec asa teins acetine arisiste si-mielr=s-ieei-lo/nienes 
Best } peck of Green Ppeas..........eeseeeeeceeeeeeeeese eee seeee eset eeenae ewan 
Best } peck string DeaMs........--.-seeceeeseseeeer eee seeeeeceeceeeee eee tenes 
Best } peck new potatoes.............ceeseeeeeeceee setts nessa serene ane eeens 
Best GrGUCHMID ETS. csccec ce sree skstie et celeste ence 2 Ren steldnln.e delele nico.aip'aivnl-iaeisins 
Best 6 summer SQuash.............cseeeeeeeeeeeeeeceeeceseeeenener ese ecer ens 


FLOWERS. 


RULES. 


1 00 
1 00 
1 00 
1 00 
1 00 
1 00 
1 00 
1 00 
1 00 
1 00 
1 00 
1 00 
1 00 
1 00 
1 00 


Second 
Prem. 


$3 00 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 


Second 
Prem. 


$3 00 
3 00 
2 00 
1 00 


The awarding committee shall close their labor, and report to the Society at 
twelve o’clock, M. They shall have power to recommend special premiums for 
seedlings, and articles of special merit, not provided for in the schedule of 
premiums. They shall not award premiums to contributions unworthy of ex- 


hibition, even if there is no competition. 


Competition shall be open to all, but the annual membership fee of one dol- 
lar will be deducted from premiums awarded to persons who are not members 


of the Society. 


PROCEEDINGS AT THE SUMMER MERTING. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 28, 1888. 


Pursuant to notice the summer meeting of the State Horticul- 
tural Society was held at the state experimental farm, Thursday, 
June 28, 1888. The day was perfect in every respect, and the 
attendance of delegates and members of the Society was quite 
large. The exhibits made of fruits, flowers and vegetables were 
unusually fine and the premiums awarded were larger than 
usual. 

President Elliot announced the following committees: 

On Flowers: Prof. Samuel B. Green, St. Anthony Park; Mrs. 
H. A. Kellam and Mrs. F. L. Moffett, Hamline. 

On Fruits: J. S. Harris, La Crescent; J. W. Boxell, St. - Paul, 
and Isaac Gilpatrick, Minneapolis. 

On Vegetables: J. T. Grimes, Minneapolis; J. M. Under- 
wood, Lake City, and F. G. Gould, Excelsior. 

The forenoon was spent in arranging exhibits, social inter- 
course and examining the various object of interest at the ex- 
perimental farm. 

The following award of premiums was made: 


AWARD OF PREMIUMS. 


FRUITS. 


Best general collection of strawberries of not less than five named varieties, 
Early Princess, Crescent, Capt. Jack, Kramer’s No. 2. 


Premium. Amount. 


Foundling, J. C. Kramer, La Crescent................cscecscececcsosees First $5 00 
Best four varieties Jewell, Wilson, Champion, Capt. Jack, J. 
AM iy Tie RECN VIII ch ove coeeanccaseece ta sserecce cee. cusk cascsesetinecacaesece First 3 00 


Best four varieties Crescent, Manchester, Wilson, Jessie, N. J. 
Stubbs, Long Lake 
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Premium. Amount. 


Best Minnesota Seedling, not before exhibited. M. Cutler, Sum- 


2 MYR) BepotcoBscecdeanecbob20C andoROne ocbooe SdduES DAH ELenao: CrceascoontappaccaeKdacca First 
Best quart Wilson, N. J. Stubbs, ong Lake....................-s0006 First 
Best quart Wilson, Mrs Anna B. Underwood, Lake City.......... Second 
Best quart Countess, Mrs. Anna B. Underwood, Lake City........ First 
Best quart Crescent, J. C. Kramer, La Crescent......................+. First 
Best quart Crescent, M. Cutler, Sumter ....................sscesseeceoee Second 
Best quart James Vick, Mrs. Anna B. Underwood, Lake City... First 
Best quart Manchester, N. J. Stubbs, Long Lake.................... First 
Best quart Glendale, N. J. Stubbs, Long Lake........................ First 
Best quart Early Princess, J. C. Kramer, La Crescent............... First 
Best quart Sharpless, Mrs. Anna b. Underwood, Lake City....... First 
Best quart Windsor Chief, Wm. Lyons, Minneapolis............... First 
Best quart Windsor Chief, N. J. Stubbs, Long Lake................ Second 
Best quart Capt. Jack, J. C. Kramer, La Crescent................... First 
Best quart Capt. Jack, N. J. Stubbs, Long Lake..................... Second 
Best quart Ironclad, N. J. Stubbs, Long Lake.....................000 First 
Best quart Ironclad, Wm. Lyons, Minneapolis.................200000 Second 
Best quart Cumberland, C. L. Smith, Minneapolis................. First 
Best quart Cumberland, Wm. Lyons, Minneapolis.................. Second 
Best quart Jessie, N. J. Stubbs, Long Lake.......-.............s.e0s00 First 
Best quart Jessie, S. R. Spates, Excelsior............-...0..ssssceer see Second 
Best quart Jewell, S. R. Spates, Excelsior...............06-.-.0-ssse00 First 
Best quart Jewell, Mrs. Anna B. Underwood, Lake City Sesaa osu Second 
Best quart May King, Wm. Lyons, Minneapolis..................... First 
Best quart Lyons’ Seedling, Wm. Lyons, Minneapolis.............. First 
Largest berry, Jessie, N. J. Stubbs, Long Lake...................... First 
Largest berry, Early Princess, J. C. Kramer, La Crescent......... Second 
Currants, Fay’s Prolific, J. F. Gilmore, Richfield.................06 First 
Currants, Fay’s Prolific, W. H. Brimhall, Hamiline................. Second 
Gooseberries, Houghton, J. F. Gilmore, Richfield.................... First 
Gooseberries, Hixon, J. F. Gilmore, Richfield.....................0+6 Second 


CUT FLOWERS. 


$3 00 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


Ww = Ww WD = OH 
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00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
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Premium. Amount. 


Best collection, Miss Julia Lyons, Minneapolis..................2208 First 
Best collection, Mrs. W. G. Hendrickson, Hamline.................. Second 
Best collection of roses, Mrs. M. G. Gould, Excelsior ................ First 
Best collection of roses, Mrs. Anna B. Underwood, Lake City... Second 
Best collection pansies, J. S. Gray, Minneapolis...................... First 
Best collection pansies, Miss Julia Lyons, Minneapolis...... ...... Second 
Best hand bouquet, Miss Julia Lyons, Minneapolis.3..........-...+ First 
Best hand bouquet, Mrs. R. Pearse, Minneapolis.................+0+ Second 


VEGETABLES. 


$5 00 


3 00 
5 00 


300. 


3 00 
2 00 
2 00 
1 00 


Premium. Amount 


Best collection, William Lyons, Minneapolis...................2s0+e+0+ First 
Best collection: (J; Allyn) (Red!) Wangs. .22-<..0..csece crs fee seespsiacse seis Second 
Asparagus, William Lyons, Minneapolis....................--.000ss++- First 


$5 00 


3 00 
1 00 


00 | 
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Premium. Amount. 


. Asparagus, William McIntosh, Langdon.......................20..seee Second $ 50 
BGG. Do Grebe, WEINTNCAPOLIS...so.ccc- sc cten seu seccccscsmescasen seeds cae First 1 00 
PERS eA by The REG WAND. 2.08225. ces cht casas sss sense vey stavdceeteceseeee Second 50 
Gmigusy J. Allyn Red (Wingo ee.cce sete ses cence cok seSeccees ssccdueceadeee First 1 00 
@nions:/ Jas: Gray, - Minneapolisic:... 3st tccescstsecet ss cocecweceaddies Second 50 
deAGIshes eas Grave WINNEeA HONS: cnsc. des <aeteecadsonaes coves vacnscebs First 1 00 
Radishes, William Lyons, Minneapolis...............:0sec.s.c0sscecseeee Second 50 
iieplant, ob. oH Busse: Minneapouis....ccccsccscecas-covesievessescsssos First 1 00 
Pieplant, William Lyons, Minneapolis. ...............c0e.sseeeseeeesees Second 50 
PECTENEC SD Gray,  MLINNCAPOUS: ccc. co .ceet oes wees ceecse des sees oes First 1 00 
ietiace; William Isyons, Minneapolis. 6....02..<..c.scececscdssceeeee Second 50 
Beas, William) dayons; Minneapolisic.c. 205 acccsd..s.ccosssstsees) sectseoes First 1 00 
Cucumbers, William Lyons, Minneapolis...............2.........cee0e First 1 00 
SUSE GMS hel S55 GTA Yen sce satan saciee sets wwesh edna’ yrs seeenicoe ci scesseees Second 50 
Tomatoes (special), J.S Gray, Minneapolis..................see..0-0 First 2 00 


After the awards were made, a picnic dinner was served, at 
which more than one hundred persons were present, both of 
ladies and gentlemen, and of old and young. 

After dinner, President Elliot called the meeting to order, and 
an informal discussion was had with reference to visiting Lake 
Minnetonka the following day. It was decided to visit the lake. 

President Elliot said that Prof. Green had been invited to ad- 
dress the Society briefly on horticultural topics. 


REMARKS BY PROF. GREEN. 
Members of the Minnesota Horticultural Society, 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: I am glad of the opportunity of 
addressing you, because it gives me a chance of expressing my 
warmest sympathy and admiration for the work which has been 
and is being done by your Society. And is it to such societies 
as this, in connection with experiment stations, that the horti- 
culturists of the state must look for their encouragement and 
profit. 

Minnesota can not look to other states for precedents in horti- 
culture. She must have a system of horticulture of her own. 
It must be developed on her own soil, and be built up by the 
laborious and practical methods of careful experimenting, trial, 
observation, and comparison. 

As Ihave traveled over your state (and it is my state now), 
I have, as would any enthusiastic lover of horticulture, been 
struck not so much by the lack of development of commercial 
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horticulture, as by the lack of the cultivation of farm horticul- 


ture, among the farmers of the state. Most of the farmers ap-— 


pear to be sadly deficient in this grand practice which conduces 
in a very great degree to the health, economy and general hap- 
piness of the cultivators of the soil. 

There is evidently too great a tendency among our farmers 
generally to specialize their efforts on the wheat crop. I believe 
heartily in the necessity for a closer cultivation of less land in a 
better way than is now practiced, and that to a mixed husbandry 
the farmers of Minnesota must look for success. It would be 
foolish for me to suggest that every farmer in the state go into 
commercial horticulture, nor would I have itso; but I would 
have every farmer, whether he cultivated few acres or many, 
have a first class, productive garden; and by care and foresight 
this can be had in any section of the state. 

The absence of the garden is often due toa lack of informa- 
tion as to the best methods of procedure, and not knowing how, 
or when to start. But we may attribute the lack of gardens, 
principally, to a deficiency in information regarding their use- 
fulness, profit and importance, and to a maximum and exagger- 
ated knowledge of the care, worry and disappointment connected 
therewith. 

And right here I want to speak a good word for the institute 
work, in which your state isa pioneer. I have had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing the work in practice, and I believe it is the best 
work ever undertaken by any state to educate her farmers; and 
while I do not set up for a prophet, I want to prophesy that in the 
near future this work will be greatly increased, and as the farm- 
ers become better acquainted with its benefits to them, they will 
demand and have more of these institutes, and enlarged appro- 
priations will be made for their support. These institutes offer 
the very best means of reaching the people, and impressing upon 
them the necessity of giving more attention to horticulture, and 
for disseminating throughout the state information on horticul- 
tural topics. I am a thorough believer in the institutes for the 
farmers, and in the farm school recently established at this sta- 
tion for the farmers’ sons. , 

I am glad of this opportunity of expressing my views as to the 
relation which I hope the horticultural department of the ex- 
periment station will sustain to your Society. I want to make 
the horticultural department the best department of the station 
and a representative department; to get close down to the work 


a 


* 
—_ 
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and make it practical, earnest and aggressive. I desire that - 
Minnesota shall have the best horticultural department in the 
country —second to none—and I want you, ladies and gentle- 
men, and all friends of horticulture, to feel and believe that I 
am anxious for your earnest co-operation and helpfulness in 
pushing the good work. This horticultural department is for 
you, and the horticulturist in charge considers himself your 
servant, and is desirous of doing all he can to promote your in- 
terests. I do not expect to perform miracles; but I do expect 
by careful working, trying, and comparison of one season with 
another, to advance methods in the interest of economy, comfort 
and general usefulness. 

As there are scarcely any lands that are alike in all particu- 
lars, and as every locality has its special climate and is best 
adapted for its appropriate line of work, by reason of markets, 
climate or soil, so to some extent must every progressive horti- 
culturist and farmer be an experimenter and his lands must be 
experimental lands. I believe this thoroughly and mean to 
encourage individual experiments. It is evident to those ac- 
quainted with the work that much can be done by a central — 
station to direct and stimulate experiments, and also in collect- 
ing and arranging information concerning them. 

Besides this work I believe that it is the duty of the experi- 
ment station to carry on any experiments of general interest to 
the agricultural community which comes within its province, 
especially those which, from the expense incident thereto, or 
from the need of peculiar facilities or training, will not be un- 
dertaken by individuals. 

I shall be glad to have suggestions made by those interested in 
horticultural matters as to the best lines of work to pursue for 
the most useful results, and at any time to have my attention 
called to any promising novelty, or any new feature in the use of 
any variety for a special purpose, or to special methods of culti- 
vation. 

Dr. Otto Lugger was then called upon for some remarks, and 
responded briefly. 


REMARKS OF DR. LUGGER. 


Dr. Lugger said he had but recently returned from a trip in 
the northern portion of the state, where he had been busy in- 
vestigating the reported visitation of the grasshoppers; he was. 

Vol. [V—4. 
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not prepared to make any extended remarks at this time. He 
might, however, refer to the importance of knowing the proper 
methods of fighting our enemies, the noxious insects. There 
were two methods of destroying them, the natural and the arti- 
ficial. 

Insects did not come and spread over very large fields with- 
out being favored by certain conditions, such as climatic in- 
fluences, a lack of enemies, or by the present.method of growing 
as much as possible one kind of food. When, for instance, we 
cultivate nothing but wheat, the Hessian fly and chinch bug in- 
crease beyond measure. If we grow nothing but potatoes the 
potato beetles increase inordinately. Among the natural reme- 
dies were to be included our friends, carnivorous beetles and 
parasitic wasps, both valuable for the destruction of other in- 
sects. 

He had noticed near Perham the week before a species of dra- 
gon fly thatseemed to be making attacks upon the grasshoppers. 

Every farmer should study this subject of entomology and be 
able to recognize his friends at once among the insect species. 

Insects could be destroyed by the use of coal oil, Paris green, 
and other insecticides, but the most important thing, perhaps, 
was the matter of co-operation; farmers should come together 
and fight them in a concerted manner. 

President Elliot. We have with us another gentleman that 
has had a great deal of experience in the way of landscape gar- 
dening. I refer to Prof. Cleveland, and will ask him to favor us 
with just a few remarks this afternoon. 


REMARKS BY PROF. H. W. 8S. CLEVELAND. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: This is entirely unexpected to me, 
but I feel that I have some right to speak to a horticultural so- 
ciety by virtue of former occupations. 

I was for many years engaged especially in fruit culture in the 
State of New Jersey. I took a very active part, more than forty 
years ago, in organizing the New Jersey Horticultural Society, 
of which I was the secretary for a great many years. I was also 
a member of the Pennsylvania State Horticultural Society. 

It is many years, however, since then, or since I have had 
much practical experience with horticulture. I have been be- 
tween thirty and forty years engaged in my profession of land- 
scape gardening, For five years past I have been endeavoring 


be 
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to do what I might to develop the natural beauties of these two 
cities of St. Paul and Minneapolis. 

I feel that in these two cities there are such opportunities as 
no other cities in the country possess for the development of 
beauty and for the making of cities which shall be the fitting 
abode of a noble race of men and women, and I hope, and it is 
my wish, that I may be enabled to devote my remaining years to 
those objects. 

‘I have vo wish to enlarge upon my own experience now. 
What I do wish to speak of is one point in which every prac- 
tical horticulturist is specially interested in and mutually so. 
You can not develop an ideal interest in these subjects in the 
people until you can have these principles hammered into them 
by repeated and constant urging; and I say, and insist from my 
own experience, and from what I see, that it is exceedingly dif- 
ficult to induce any of the papers in these two cities to show any 
earnest interest in the matter. You seldom see anything more 
than a mere incidental allusion to such efforts as you are making 
here, and to such efforts as I am making to develop the natural 
beauty of the place. But we find in our daily papers column 
after column devoted to base ball, and recently the paper in- 
forms you that there were 3,000 people out to witness a couple 
of men who were trying to maul each other in the prize ring. 
(Laughter and applause. ) 

Now, gentlemen, what I would urge upon you is to have dis- 
cussions and to insist upon it that they be laid before the public. 
It can be done if we are interested in the promotion of horticul- 
ture and the promotion and development of the beauty of the 
country, and it is to be accomplished by bringing the subject 
constantly before the people, and showing them the benefits 
which are to be derived therefrom, and thus awaken popular in- 
terest and enthusiasm, which shall thus lead to the development 
you may desire. 

Now, I might talk all the afternoon on different subjects con- 
nected with it, but I would impress upon you the importance of 
creating this popular interest in this work. And there is no 
means by which it can be done so readily as by constant discus- 
sionin the papers. (Applause. ) 

President Elliot. I think these remarks are very pertinent 
and they no doubt express the sentiments of every true horticul- 
turist here present. 


~ 
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Prof. Porter was here invited to address the Society briefly 
as to the work being conducted at the experiment station. 


REMARKS OF PROF. PORTER. 


Prof. Porter said he congratulated the Society on the number 
present at this the summer meeting. It had been two years 
since they were there last. An opportunity is now afforded to 
see if any progress has been made. 

Hitherto the work has been preparatory — the foundation to 
be laid, and our aim has been to lay these foundations so broad 
and deep that they willnot be torn down, but a superstructure 
will be erected upon them that will be a credit to its founders, 
a benefit to the world and an honor to the state which has 
fostered it. 

During the past five years you have seen at your annual meet- 
ings the gradual development of this work. From a farm of 
sand hills and peat bogs— without buildings, stock, implements, 
or machinery — you see a farm of two hundred and fifty acres of 
the finest land in Minnesota for our purposes, with a complete 
set of farm buildings; models of their kind, with the best speci- 
mens of blooded stock in the state; yards and pens, with a full 
supply of the most improved implements and machinery — with 
fields in the highest state of cultivation; nurseries and orchards, 
vineyards and gardens filled with every variety of tree, shrub, 
flower and fruit which is of value to Minnesota; you see an 
agricultural experiment station with its full equipment of labo- 
ratories, library, office, instruments and scientific men, with its 
work fully organized and in operation. 

From time to time, for three years past, I have outlined to 
you, my plans for a farmers’ school—a school where a farmer 
boy, coming directly from his home school, may find facilities 
for acquiring a knowledge of such branches of study as will qual- 
ify him for the successful prosecution of his calling as a farmer, 
or a citizen, and at the same time keep up his association with 
farm life— preparing him to go back to the farm, instead of going 
away from it. I have been working persistently for the estab- 
lishment of this school, and after convincing our authorities of 
the feasibility of the plan, the next difficulty to be overcome was to 
find funds to providethe necessary buildings and equipment. This 
was accomplished last fall, and on the summit of the hill overlook- 
ing Minneapolis,St. Paul, Hamline University and Macalester Col- 
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lege, you will find a most complete building, erected, furnished, 
and ready for the reception of students this fall, and I predict 
that before the close of winter every nook and corner of that 
building will be filled with bright, active, intelligent boys from 
the farms of Minnesota. 

All the above work, the equipment of the farm, the organi- 
zation of the station, and the development of the School of Agri- 
culture, has been accomplished without a single dollar of direct 
appropriation from the state —all has been paid for fromthe sale 
of our old farm. 

Linvite you while here to‘ make a careful inspection of our 
work, and give us your suggestions for the future. We are here 
as your agents, to do your work, and this work will be either a 
failure or a success, just in proportion as the farmers and horti- 
culturists of the state take an interest in it. 

I take pleasure in introducing to you Prof. Samuel B. Green, 
the horticulturist of the station, who has outlined to you the 
work *which he has under way, and what he proposes for the 
future. Thanking you for your presence with us to-day, I hope 
you willannually favor us with a visit. (Applause. ) 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Secretary read the following correspondence : 
FERGUS FALLS, MINN., June 22, 1888. 


S. D. Hillman, Secretary, ete., 

DEAR Str: Thanks for your kind invitation to the summer 
meeting of the horticulturists. I expect to be in St. Paul ona 
short visit at that time, and shall make it a point, if possible, 
to get out to the experimental farm on the twenty-eighth 
and see the crowd. The sentence in the circular about ‘* ama- 
teurs’’ just lets me in, for I’m probably the most amateurist 
amateur in that line that you’ll have present. 

I planted a box of celery this spring. It grew rapidly and I 
tended it with jealous care for six weeks, carrying it back and 
forth, watering, pulling weeds, ete. At the end of that time a 
friend who has raised celery looked it over, and cheerfully told 
me that it was grass with which the box was filled! I had 
guarded the grass and weeded out the celery as fast as it ap- 
peared. 

If this is enough to entitle me to admission among the other 
horticulturists, ’'1] be there probably. 

Respectfully, 
HARRY M. WHEELOCK. 


FROM MICHIGAN. 


SouTH HAVEN, MIcH., June 23, 1888. 


S. D. Hillman, Secretary, etc., 

DEAR Str: Iam doubtless indebted to you for a copy of the 
program for your summer meeting to occur on Thursday of next 
week. 
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Were it not that duties at home render it impracticable, I 
would gladly be with you and would anticipate great pleasure in 
repeating my hasty visit with you to the grounds of your state 
farm, and observing the developments of another year. 

The present season here has been very backward, at least two 
weeks later than usual. We are now not quite at the height of 
the strawberry shipping season; but the last few days have been 
moist and very warm, which is rapidly hastening vegetation. 

The open weather and constant freezing and thawing of Feb- 
ruary, March and even April, also, to some extent, have rendered 
the strawberry crop a light one, but the peach crop (which is our 
most important one) is very heavy, requiring some thinning. 
Apples and other fruit crops generally are very promising. In 
my last season’s visit to your state and Iowa, I was so pleased | 
with what I saw of your recent varieties of native (Americana) 
plums that I arranged with Mr. Harris of your state and with 
Prof. Budd for trees of several of these which I now have grow- 
ing finely, and I anticipate, with them, that we may be able to 
escape the ravages of the curculio, at least in part, together with 
. certain other maladies which, for many years past, have rend- 
ered the culture of the domestic varieties with us in Southern 
Michigan unsuccessful, and, in the main, unprofitable. 

Trusting that your gathering will prove both interesting and 
profitable, I am, Very truly yours, . 

Pete byen: 


On motion the meeting then adjourned. 
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The following description of the meeting and of the trip to the 
lake the day following,“rom the pen of President Elliot, is given 
here: 


THE SUMMER MEETING. 


The annual summer meeting held June 28th, at the state ex- 
periment farm, St. Anthony Park, and the excursion the twenty- 
ninth, at Lake Minnetonka and its environs, was an occasion 
worthy of mention in the annals of this Society; one of the mile 
stones showing the advancement of interest, enterprise and en- 
ergy manifested at this particularly busy season. To those not 
there to participate, we can hardly give suitable expression 
descriptive of the enthusiasm, joy and pleasure manifested by 
those present. At the experiment farm, the hearty and cordial 
reception given the members and their friends by Prof. Porter 
and his able corps of assistants, was by all appreciated. The 
fruits exhibited were the finest ever shown at a summer meeting; 
especially so were the strawberries; and particular mention 
should be made of the new seedlings from the grounds of Messrs. 
Wm. Lyons, of Richfield, and J. C. Kramer, of La Crescent; 
kinds that will be of great value to our farmers, gardeners and 
fruit growers. 

Doubtless you have all heard of stories that were considered 
fishy, but the largest story in this direction is on great yields of 
strawberries recorded the past season. Mr. Kramer’s new seed- 
ling, the Princess, which by actual measurement of ground and 
count of bushels, produced 825 bushels per acre, estimated by 
the square rod. This, however, is not quite up to the story told 
by an Eastern amateur horticulturist, of what he has accom- 
plished with the Jessie, 43 quarts picked from 12 plants, or at 
the rate of 1,845 bushels per acre, the largest berry measuring 
9+ inches in circumference! 

Awards of premiums being made the ladies present took pos- 
session of the fruit and prepared it for the table, which with the 
Jersey cream and cake contributed, made a very luxurious and 
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enjoyable repast. After dinner short speeches were made upon 
various topics by specialists in their particular lines of work. 
Prof. Porter uttered very enthusiastically the bright prespects 
of the new farm school which was to be started in October, and 
the flattering outlook for the future experiment work of the 
station. Prof. H. W. 8S. Cleaveland, the veteran landscapist, 
spoke as a devotee only can of the natural beauties of the coun- 
try surrounding the twin cities of this great and beautiful state; 
the many beautiful homes, parks and driveways, that were each 
year being improved and embellished into graceful beauty and 
ornamentation, recommending more thought and consideration 
be given to esthetic adornment by our citizens, rather than in 
encouraging prize fights and base ball contests. 

Dr. Lugger having just returned from a very successful cam- 
paign against the grasshoppers in the northern part of the state 
gave us a ‘“‘hopperish”’ kind of talk that was very amusing; he 
also outlined some of the prospective work in the entomological 
department of the station. 

Prof. Green having just returned from work with the farmers 
institute, spoke of the great good that was being accomplished 
by the instruction that was being given to the farmers of our 
state; the teaching was very simple and plain and must of neces- 
sity bring in the near future grand results. Speeches were made 
by several prominent visitors and all felt well repaid for the 
visit, voting the exhibition a grand success; but like the wine 
spoken of in the Good Book, the best was kept until the second 
day of the feast. 

The exeursion to Lake Minnetonka the following day, was a 
new departure and very entertaining. The ride on the cars was 
first to Excelsior, where we were met by Bro. Gould. His beam- 
ing countenance was all aglow with the kind welcome he was 
prepared to extend from the citizens of that beautiful lakeside 
town, in their hospitable entertainment. Everything seemed to 
have been arranged to make this visit most enjoyable, and in our 
yearly gatherings to be a bright spot long to be remembered. 
The splendid field of hybrid, perpetual and June roses of Bro. 
Gould was a revelation to many of us in floriculture, few know- 
ing that many of the kinds here grown out of doors were hardy 
enough for this climate. One of the instructive features of this 
visit was A. W. Latham’s finely kept vineyard, where vine and 
fruit gave evidence of fine cultivation and care, and great prom- 
ise of a fruitful harvest. 
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The excursion on the beautiful Lake Minnetonka by steamers 
to prominent points, was greatly enjoyed. We visited Lake 
Park Hotel and grounds, the La Fayette, Major George A. 
Camp’s neatly kept fruit and flower garden, George Brackett’s 
villa residence on Starvation Point and by a short walk came to 
Brother Stubbs’ vineyard, orchard, strawberry, raspberry and 
blackberry patches, where were learned lessons of great interest 
to us all; and when this day of sight-seeing was closed all wished 
that it might have many happy returns. 


MINNESOTA 


State HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL MEETING 


AT MARKET HALL, MINNEAPOLIS, TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, 
THURSDAY AND FRIDAY, JAN. 15, 16, 17 AND 18, 
1889, IN JOINT SESSION WITH STATE 
AMBER CANE ASSOCIATION. 


Following is the circular sent out announcing the annual win- 
ter meeting of the Society: 


The twenty-second annual meeting of the Minnesota State 
Horticultural Society will be held at Minneapolis, on January 
15th to 18th inclusive, 1889, the State Amber Cane Association 
occupying the time of the afternoon of Wednesday for its twelfth 
annual session. 

A cordial invitation is extended to kindred organizations in 
other states as well as to local societies, to send delegates to the 
meetings, which are free toall. Ladies especially are invited to 
attend; also, young ladies and gentlemen who desire to become 
better informed on horticultural topics, and to take ,part in the 
exercises and discussions. 

Members of the Society, so far as possible, are urged to be 
present and to come to the meeting prepared to render personal 
assistance in making the session one of unusual profit and in- 
terest to all concerned. Come to the meeting and relate your 
experience with horticultural products in the past and your 
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views as to the safest and best methods of care and culture for 
the future. Give such hints or suggestions as may seem proper, 
as to methods of culture, character of your soil, protection and 
care, marketing of garden and farm products, ete., etc.; espe- 
cially reporting your experience with any new varieties of vege- 
tables, fruits or flowers. Thus by an interchange of ideas we 
hope to make sure and steady advancement in the really interest 
ing and fascinating study of horticuiture in its various branches. 

Fewer papers will be read than usual and more time given to 
discussion of topics of interest which may be brought before the 
meeting. The question box will be a leading feature. Reports 
will be expected, however, from members of special and stand- 
ing committees, either orally or by manuscript; the same to be 
brief and to the point. This is important as indicating the pro- 
gress being made in the cause from year to year throughout the 
state. 

Liberal premiums will be given for exhibits of fruits, flowers, 
vegetables, ete., but not on inferior or unworthy articles, even if 
there is no competition. It is hoped a large and creditable ex- 
hibit may be made. 


SPECIAL PREMIUMS FOR ESSAYS. 


The Society again offers special prizes for essays by young 
men and women under twenty-five years of age, as follows: Best 
essay on ‘“‘Orcharding in Minnesota,’’ $25; best essay on ‘‘ Grape 
Growing iu Minnesota,’’ $25; best essay on ‘‘ Strawberries and 
Raspberries in Minnesota,’’ $25; best essay on ‘‘ Blackberrries 
and Dewberries in Minnesota,’’ $25; best essay on ‘‘Currants 
and Gooseberries in Minnesota,’’ $25. 

Parties should hand in their essays on or before ten o’clock on 
the morning of the second day in order that the committees on 
award may have ample time to examine the same carefully and 
make their report during the meeting. As this may be the last 
opportunity afforded —at least for some time to come — to obtain 
a prize of this nature and as it is offered as an incentive to 
awakened interest in horticulture among amateurs, it is hoped 
there may be earnest and generous rivalry displayed among our 
younger members. 

It is expected the usual reduction in rates of fare to delegates 
will be obtained from the various lines of railway in this state. 
Delegates on purchasing a full fare ticket going should at the 
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same time secure from the agent a delegate’s convention receipt, 
specifying that such ticket has.been purchased, in order that 
the Secretary may properly indorse the same for the return 
trip. 

Members in attendance from a distance will be provided with 
entertainment by the local committee on arrangements. 

For further particulars, address 


S. D. HILLMAN, WYMAN ELLIOT, 
- Secretary, Minneapolis. President, Minneapolis. 
State Horticultural Society. 
ProF. E. D. PORTER. RUSSELL BLAKELEY, 
Secretary, St. Anthony Park. President, St. Paul. 


State Amber Cane Association. 


PROGRAM. 


The following order will be subject to change from time to time as the Executive Committee 
or the Society may deem best. 


FIRST DAY.— TUESDAY, JANUARY 15. 


10 A. M. Opening Exercises. Arrangement of Exhibits and Reception of 
members. 

Appointment of Committees. Committee on Fruit List; on Award of Pre- 
miums ; on Prize Essays; on Publication; on Final Resolutions; on Obituary. 


' AFTERNOON SESSION. 


2p.M. Address of Welcome. Col. J. H. Stevens, Minneapolis. 

Response to Address of Welcome. A. W. Sias, Rochester. 

Reports from Local Societies. Hennepin county Horticultural Society, Prof. 
L. Asire, secretary, Minneapolis; Southern Minnesota Horticultural Society, 
A. W. Sias, president, Rochester; Minnesota Valley Horticultural Society, O. 
E. Saunders, president, Granite Falls; Lake Side Horticultural Society, S. Y. 
Gordon, Jr., Browns Valley; McLeod county Horticultural Society, H. I. Cor- 
son, secretary, Glencoe; Ramsey County Agricultural and Horticultural Society, 
E. A. Venzke, secretary, St. Paul; Southwestern Horticultural Society, Edwin 
Rodgers, secretary, Mankato. 

Correspondence, etc. 

Discussion. 

Question Box. 


EVENING SESSION. 


7 P.M. President’s Annual Address. Wyman Elliot, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota Law on Nursery Frauds. M. Cutler, Sumter. 
Discussion. 
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SECOND DAY.— WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 16. 


9 A.M. Report of Seedling Commission. John §S. Harris, La Crescent; G. 
W. Fuller, Litchfield; A. W. Sias, Rochester. 

Wild Fruit of Minnesota. Col. J. H. Stevens, Minneapolis. 

Report of Committee on Native Fruits. O. M. Lord, Minnesota City. 

Russian Fruits. Prof. J. L. Budd, Ames, Iowa. 

Report of Committee on Russian Apples. Chas. Luedloff, Carver. 

Discussion. 

Winter Gardening J. S. Gray, Minneapolis. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


2p.mM. Twelfth Annual Meeting of State Amber Cane Association. 


PROGRAM. 

Minutes of Last Meeting. 

Reception of Members. 

Report of Secretary and Treasurer. 

Election of officers. 

Appointment of Committees. 

President’s Address. Russell Blakeley, St. Paul. 

Present Condition of the Amber Cane Industry. Seth H. Kenney, Morris- 
town. 

Reports from Growers and Manufacturing of Amber Cane. 

Apiary Culture. William Urie, Minneapolis. 

Discussion. 


EVENING SESSION. 


7P.M. Question Box. 
Lecture by Dr. Otto Lugger, of State Experiment Station, on Carniverous 
Plants. Illustrated. 


THIRD DAY.— THURSDAY, JANUARY 17. 


9 A.M. -Annual Report of Secretary. 

Annual Report of Treasurer. 

Annnal Report of Librarian. 

Horticulture in Dakota. Prof. C. A. Keffer, Brookings, Dakota. 
The Culture of Small Fruit. L. H. Wilcox, Hastings. 
Report of Committee on Small Fruits. 

Discussion. 

Culture of Dewberry. J. H. Ludlow, Worthington. 

Five Minute Papers on Vegetables. By Practical Gardeners. 
Early Potatoes. Joshua Allen, Red Wing. 

Report of Finance Committee. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION. 


2p.m. Ad Interim or District Reports. By vice presidents of the Society. 
A. W. Sias, Rochester; E. H. S. Dartt, Owatonna; M. Cutler, Sumter; N. J. 
Stubbs, Long Lake; G. W. Fuller, Litchfield. 

Annual Election of Officers. By ballot. 

Climatology of Minnesota and the Northwest. Col. D. A. Robertson, St. 
Paul. 

Report of Committee on Evergreens. 

Report of Committee on Forestry. 

Discussion. 


EVENING SESSION. 


7 Pp. M. Education as Related to Horticulture. Prof. S. B. Green, St. 
Anthony Park. 

Ethies of Horticulture. Mrs. Vie H. Campbell, Evansville, Wis. 

Report of Committee on Floriculture. Mrs. C. O. Van Cleve, Minneapolis. 

Roses. Mrs. Anna B. Underwood, Lake City. 

Care and Culture of Bulbs. Frank H. Carleton, Minneapolis. 

Entomologist’s Report. Prof. O. W. Oestlund, Minneapolis. 

Agricultural and Horticultural Education in Minnesota. Prof. W. W. Pen- 
dergast, St. Anthony Park. 


FOURTH DAY.—FRIDAY, JANUARY 18. 


9 A.M. Orchard Protection; Theory and Fact. E. H.S. Dartt, Owatonna. 
Reports from Experimental Stations: 


Pror. E. D. PorTER, St. Anthony Park. 
EK. H. 8. DARTT, Owatonna. 

J. S. HARRIS, La Crescent. 

O. M. LorpD, Minnesota City. 
UNDERWOOD & EMERY, Lake City. 
A. W. SrAs, Rochester. 

O. F. BRAND, Faribault. 

M. PEARSE, Minneapolis. 

G. W. FULLER, Litchfield. 

R. M. PROBSTFIELD, Moorhead. 
ANDREW PETERSON, Waconia. 
CHARLES LUEDLOFF, Carver. 

B. TAYLOR, Forestville. 

FRED VON BAUMBACH, Alexandria. 
L. E. DAy, Farmington. 

PETER M. GIDEON, Excelsior. 


Report of General Fruit Committee: 


SIDNEY Corp, Hammond. 
D. K. MICHENOR, Etna. 
J.C. KRAMER, La Crescent. 
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O. E. SAUNDERS, Granite Falls. 
O. F. NorwoobD, Balaton. 

M. C. BUNNELL, Newport. 

N. J. Stuspss, Long Lake. 
WILLIAM McHENRY, St. Charles. 
O. M. Lorp, Minnesota City. 
CLARENCE. WEDGE, Albert Lea. 
GEORGE E. CASE, St. Peter. 

M. CUTLER, Sumter. 

G. W. FULLER, Litchfield. 

L. E. Day, Farmington. 
CHARLES LUEDLOFF, Carver. 
W. H. BRIMHALL, Hamline. 

J. H. LuDLow, Worthington. 


Discussion. 

Native Plums. O. M. Lord, Minnesota City. 

Report of Special Fruit Committee on Fruit Lists, and Revision of same. 
Report of Committee on Award of Premiums. 

Report of Committee on Nomenclature. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


2Pp.M. Advantage of Forestry. J. O. Barrett, Browns Valley. 

Report of Special Committees. 

Report of Committee on Legislation. Prof. E. D. Porter, St. Anthony Park. 
Report of Committee on Final Resolutions. 

Place of Next Meeting. 

Miscellaneous Business. 

Final Adjournment. 


PREMIUM LIST. 


W. H. BRIMHALL, HAMLINE, Superintendent of Exhibits. 


APPLES. 


[All plates to consist of five specimens. ] 


Best collection of Minnesota Apples, including hybrids, first premium, $5;- 
second, $3; third, $2. : 

Best display of Wealthy, first premium, $3; second, $2; third, $1. 

Best plate of winter apples, any variety, first premium, $2; second, $1. 

Best plate winter varieties Russian apples, first premium, $2; second, $1. 


GRAPES. 


Best display of native grapes, in good condition, first premium, $5; second, $3; 
third, $2. 

Best plate, any variety, first, $3; second, $2. 

Best display of fruit in glass jars, first premium, $5; second, $3. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 
1st Prem. 2d Prem. 


Best display ornamental and flowering plants...............:.+0+ $5 00 $3 00 
IBGSUIGIS play. OL TOSCSHM PON. <secevecserccscenoescetcnccscesesicossseees os 2 00 1 00 
PesinCis pla yeOl) CCLAMMU MGs. cnc seeheeeemcseantcatisataecececuscss scarce 2 00 1 00 
Beet display single plant in blOOM.............sceeecensecerseceeerers 2 00 1 00 
ISesin GIN lb ya EC OUIAS.ais eveciecsch cance ena redcneisecsecsicenseececiscncsss= = 2 00 1 00 
IBCSL GISPlay, CAINAMODSraccanscanscseacesetaisceseceessessscascccsecscccqcs 2 00 1 00 


CUT FLOWERS. 


Best and most artistically arranged design, first premium, $5; second, $3. 

Best collection of roses, first premium, $3; second, $2. 

Best hand bouquet, first premium, $3; second, $2. 

Best cultivated cranberries, provided a history of their cultivation be furnished,. 
first premium, $5; second, $3. 
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VEGETABLES. 

IBESbCISPlAyicce.s.sosnosmesiecdnesacvarcscacstvcsastenennstaesancreosupee ences $5 00 
Best half peck early potatoes........... iano spies Sonccerylessesoserere 2 00 
Best half peck potatoes for winter and Spring.............sseese+ 2 00 
Destihall peck OniOns.5<15..0-cssacseses cosa stmectoseccsteceenaesceee seuss 2 00 
ieerst ALT peck UT DSs.ss00 seeageeteetsesenseecedsaees steerer tee toa 2 00 
Bestihalf peck MeCtss.cacs cee decsessceseancsesccuvesntesecsectre cane teens 1 00 
Besthalf peck Parsnlpssssacsscascevnesescsessscedeenncce ws tecesseesece se 1 00 
Beshihalf peck: CArvOts'.i..csesescatad cis ava destescteesacnmersectccassetea crs 1 00 
Best Hubbard ‘SOAs v5. .csveisdeecsnesawntsvesascaersarevescabeverse snes 1 00 
Best Mx bunches Celery......../0sy-s-sscees.necasseascwsns oeeerecersnee ee 00 
BOSt WINGET CADDARGs. oiececssensvevecsd oe duvesccssiesecacsepnePpersbeneres 1 00 
BEST RWAN CEM SLE Occur. scccdosececeacaceueceee Seles dadons sohbes sts desde eee 1 00 


PANTRY STORES. 


Best display canned fruits, $3; second best, $2. 

Best display of jellies, $2; second best, $1. 

Best jar mixed pickles, $1; second best, 50 cents. 

Best sample home-made vinegar, $1; second best, 50 cents. 
Best sample comb honey, $2; second best, $1. 

Best sample strained honey, $1; second best, 50 cents. 


WORKS OF ART. 


Collection of paintings, fruits and flowers, first premium $5; second, $3. 


Best single fruit painting, $3; second best, $2. 


$3 00 
1 00 
1 00 
1 00 
1 00 

50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 


Display garden tools and horticultural implements, certificate of honorable 


mention. 


Exhibitors are expected to make their entries the first day. All exhibits 


must be in place by ten o’clock A. M. the second day. 


Competition shall be open to all, but it is expected that the annual member- 
ship fee ($1) will be contributed unless exhibitors are members of the Society. 


All members are entitled to bound copies of the transactions. 


ee 
= oe 
oo me 

oe = terial 
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— STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


ANNUAL WINTER MEETING. 


HELD AT MARKET HALL, MINNEAPOLIS, TUESDAY, WEDNES- 
DAY, THURSDAY AND FRIDAY, JANUARY 15; 16, 17 
AND 18, 1889, IN JOINT SESSION WITH STATE 
AMBER CANE ASSOCIATION. 


The twenty-second annual winter meeting of the State Horti- 
cultural Society, held at Market hall, Minneapolis, convened on 
Tuesday morning, Jan. 15, 1889. The meeting was.called to 
order shortly after ten o’clock, by the President, Wyman Elliot, 
of Minneapolis. 

Prayer was offered by Rey. Frank P. Woodbury, D. D., pastor 
of the Park Avenue Congregational church. 

President Elliot appointed the following committees, to-wit: 

Committee on Award of Premiums: J. T.-Grimes, Minneapo- 
lis; J. S. Harris, La Crescent; Mrs. V. H. Campbell, Evans- 
ville, Wis. 

Committee on Fruit Lists: E. H. 8. Dartt, Owatonna; J. M. 
Underwood, Lake City; A. W. Sias, Rochester. 

Committee on Final Resolutions: J. O. Barrett, Browns Val- 
ley; Col. John H. Stevens, Minneapolis; Alfred Terry, Slayton: 

Committee on Program: O. F. Brand, Faribault; Prof. W. 
H. Ragan, Greencastle, Ind.; C. L. Smith, Minneapolis. 

Committee on Publication: President Wyman Elliot, Minne- 
apolis; Col J. H. Stevens, Minneapolis; S. D. Hillman, Minne- 
apolis. 
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Committees on award for Prize Essays: On Orcharding in 
Minnesota: J. T. Grimes, Minneapolis; B. Taylor, Forestville; 
J. M. Underwood, Lake City. 

On Grape Growing in Minnesota: J. S. Harris, La Crescent; 
F. G. Gould, Excelsior; Isaac Gilpatrick, Minneapolis. 

On Strawberries and Raspberries in Minnesota: H. W. Sted- 
man, Rochester; Mrs. V. H. Campbell, Evansville, Wis.; M. 
Cutler, Sumter. 

On Blackberries and Dewberries: A. J. Philips, West Salem, 
Wis.; N. J. Stubbs, Long Lake; L. H. Wilcox, Hastings. 

On Currants and Gooseberries: O. F. Brand, Faribault; Elmer 
Reeves, Waverly, Iowa; C. L. Smith, Minneapolis. 

The balance of the forenoon was taken up with the arrange- 
ment of exhibits, ete. 

The meeting adjourned until two o’clock P. M. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 
TUESDAY, JAN. 15, 1889. 


The meeting was called to order by President Elliot at two 
o’clock, P. M. 

There was a goodly attendance of delegates and members 
present at the opening sesson in the afternoon, and among the 
number from a distance were, Prof. W. H. Ragan, of Greencastle, 
. Ind., secretary of the American Horticultural Society; Mrs. Vie 
H. Campbell, Evansville, Wis.; A. J. Philips, West Salem, 
Wis.; and E. Reeves, Waverly, Iowa. 

An unusually fine exhibit of cut flowers and exotic plants was 
made by the Mendenhall greenhouse. There was a large and 
fine exhibit of fruit, especially of apples and grapes; also honey, 
syrup and pantry stores. The exhibit of vegetables was large 
and made a very creditable display. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 


Col. John H. Stevens, of Minneapolis, being called upon, came 
forward and delivered the following address of welcome: 
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Ladies and Gentlemen of the State Horticultural Society : 


In behalf of the citizens of Minneapolis, I bid you a warm, 
hearty welcome to the city you have honored with your presence. 
They sympathize with you in your endeavors to forward the in- 
terests of Horticulture in this state. They appreciate your 
efforts in making their homes more pleasant and beautiful with 
lovely flowers, valuable plants, choice shrubbery and trees for 
‘ornamental purposes, and desirable fruits and other necessary 
articles for their tables; realizing that‘no fireside can be happy 
and healthy in their absence. They are patrons of the fruit of 
your labor. They are fully alive to the importance of the great 
work you have undertaken. They are desirous of lending you 
a helping hand in every possible way, so that your efforts may 
be successful. They feel under deep obligations to you for the 
selection of this city for the holding of your twenty-second an- 
nual meeting. Their doors are opened and their homes are at 
your disposal during your deliberations, They ask each of you 
to become their guests while in attendance at this meeting. 


RESPONSE TO THE ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 


A. W. Sias, of Rochester, responded on behalf of the Society. 
He said: 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


Permit me, on behalf of the State Horticultural Society, to 
heartily thank the good people of Minneapolis for this cordial 
welcome. This Society reminds me very forcibly of Hiawatha, 
when wooing his dusky bride, in what is now one of the charm- 
ing suburbs of this city. You will recall to mind the fact, that 
the great poet, H. W. Longfellow, who immortalized the name 
of Minnehaha, Laughing Water, informs us that Hiawatha 


‘*Lingered long about the doorway. 
Looking back as he departed.’’ 


And just so it is with this Society; we‘‘ linger long about the door- 
ways”’ of this kind and hospitable people. Let it be understood, 
however, that we use the term hospitable in a restrictive sense, 
as we are no longer strangers in this beautiful city, for be it 
known that the very man who christened it, and gave it such a 
charming name, ‘‘combining the Greek and Indian tongue,”’ 
was our second president, Mr. Charles Hoag; and the man who 
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seconded this move, and backed it up with well chosen words, was 
none other than the gallant Col. John H. Stevens, who has just 
given us this cordial speech of welcome. And the man who 
presides over our deliberations to-day, although not an old man, 
was also one of the pioneers of this grand metropolis, and one of 
the original twelve who contributed so cere one in 1866 in 
- fanning the breath of life into this Society. 

There are several other noble pioneers of this city, who have 
contributed time and money freely, in furtherance of the good 
work of this Society. We have no time to dwell upon this pleas- 
ant feature of our association, but it suggests to us a conun- 
drum, viz., Why is the beautiful city of Minneapolis like Para- 
dise, or the Garden of Eden? This question has already been 
answered, viz., Because the first white settlers were distinguished 
gardeners, or horticulturists; and this accounts for the fact that 
this Society still continues to linger here, and always looks back 
when departing. 

While this city never ignores the substantials, such as wheat, 
corn, beef and pork, yet they recognize the fact that a city that 
goes back on all else is sure to become sour and dyspeptic. You 
admit that the spice of life, the vegetables, fruits, flowers, 
_ poetry, song, romance, object lessons, such as are to be found 
in parks like Minnehaha, ete., etc., are all indispensable to cor- 
rect living. 

Some cities in the Northwest could hardly be hired to enter- 
tain a Society like this, they are perfectly contented with the 
substantials, and the dyspepsia is the legitimate result of such 


contentment. It would be fortunate, indeed, if the pioneers of . 


every city in the whole land, like Minneapolis and: the Garden 
of Eden, were horticulturists, and then these missionary societies 
would be compelled to move around from city to city, as regu- 
larly as the heavenly planets in their orbits, or there would 
be visible disturbance in the constellation. 

There was no such city in existence as Minneapolis when we 
first visited this place, while now we are informed, by parties 
who ought to know, that if the city continues to grow as rapidly 
in the future as it has done in the past, that in thirteen years it 
will contain a population of one million. Now this means busi- 
ness for this Society, and a score of heavy, live branches, who 
will help us to prepare for the million! We feel that we can 
count on this city to do more than her share. Again, allow me 
to thank you for your cordial welcome. (Applause. ) 
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REPORTS FROM LOCAL SOCIETIES. 


The Secretary stated that he had written Prof. Asire, secre- 
tary of the Hennepin County Horticultural Society, but had re- 
ceived no report as yet from him. He understood no meetings 
had been held by the society for several months past. 

The following report was then read: 


o 


SOUTHERN MINNESOTA HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


Following is a report of the winter meeting of the Southern 
Minnesota Horticultural Society, held at Rochester, Jan. 1 and 
2, 1889. 

President A. W. Sias called the meeting to order and H. W. 
Stedman, being made secretary pro tem., read the report of the 
secretary, Edwin Deacon, who was not present. In this report 
the society was congratulated on account of its success; for 
starting with seven charter members its membership now num- 
bers fifty-nine, twenty-six different villages being represented. 

The society was incorporated in June, 1888; the following 
members were the incorporators: 

A. W. Sias, Edwin Deacon, Wayland Stedman, John Bamber, 
EK. G. Ballard, Rochester; C. H. Pond, Kasson; John S. Harris, 
La Crescent; S. A. McHenry, St. Charles; E. D. Sias, Rochester; 
E. H. 8. Dartt, Owatonna; J. M. Underwood, Lake City; J. H. 
Vandervort, B. F. Hotaling, Edward Searing, Mankato; Dewain 
Cook, Windom; Wm. L. Martin, Smith’s Mills; H. W. Menden- 
hall, Garden City; Albina Larkins, Mankato; Chas. T. Wag- 
oner, Eagle Lake; John Wunder, Winona; O. M. Lord, Minne- 
sota City; Wm. Somerville, Viola; S. Wedge, Rochester. 

The summer meeting of the society was held on the fourth of 
July, at ‘‘Bamber’s Grove,’’ near the city of Rochester. A 
goodly number were present, a very creditable exhibit of ber- 
ries, vegetables and flowers was made and premiums awarded, 
after which the society listened to some remarks by two of Min- 
nesota’s pioneer horticulturists, J. 8. Harris and A. W. Sias. 

There is certainly much in the present status of our society to 
give us encouragement, and we ought not to enter our second 
year of labor with any feeling of discouragement, for this year; 
if each member does but a part of his duty, the membership may 
easily be swelled to one hundred or more. 
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One other topic that might receive mention is our relation to 
the State Society. This, it seems, should be the most amicable. 
A large majority of our present membership have never belonged 
to the State Society. 

It is possible that a few may join our society in preference to 
the State Society in order to get the report at half price, but with 
its liberal appropriations from the state, that society is not 
greatly in need of a few paltry membership fees, but is in need 
of a deeper interest in horticultural matters among the people 
of the state, and that interest the Southern Minnesota Horticul- 
tural Society proposes to do its level best to arouse. We believe 
the more local and sectional societies we get, the more interest- 
ing and profitable the state meetings and state reports will 
become. 

The secretary’s report closed with his resignation. As he lives 
at a place quite remote and has his mind occupied by subjects 
foreign to horticulture, he believed that some member actively 
engaged in horticulture should be secretary. His resignation 
was accepted and a vote of thanks was passed for the ability dis- 
played and the disinterested manner in which he had served the 

society. 

The treasurer’s report was read and accepted. This report 
showed that $31.40 had been received during the year, and there 
was a balance of $9.15 in the treasury. 

A paper from 8. D. Hillman was read and ordered placed on 
file for publication. This paper called out considerable dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. Hillman had planted an orchard on his farm in Olmsted 
county, but had sold the farm before the trees had begun to bear. 
The man who bought it pulled up the trees and threw them 
away, Saying that he would ‘‘raise’’ his apples from his wheat bin. 
But time showed that he made more of a failure in wheat raising 
than did his neighbors in apple raising; and that he might have 
made money if he had allowed the trees to stand. 

It was stated now, beyond all doubt, plenty of apples could be 
raised in Southern Minnesota. A large crop was gathered the 
past season. Give the proper soil and a suitable location and 
good cultivation and a crop of apples is-almost a certainty. 

The Duchess and Tetofsky will repay liberal manuring. A 
half load to each tree is not too much. 

Mr. Gaylord set out a Duchess by the side of a large manure 
pile and he got more apples from it than from the best two in his 
orchard. 
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A communication from Mr. William Ward was read and ordered 
‘placed on file. 

J. G. Miller, of Dodge City, Rice county, sent in a report on 
seedling apples, which was read and ordered placed on file. 

The Peerless and Willis seedling apples were raised by him, 
and were highly spoken of in the discussion. 

The meeting then adjourned to meet at 7:30 in the evening. 
At the evening session the president read his annual address, 
which was ordered published. It called out considerable dis- 
cussion, during which Messrs. Gaylord, Harris and Moon made 
some very interesting remarks. 

J.S. Harris read a paper on the ‘‘ Present Outlook for Apple 
Culture in Minnesota.’’ It was ordered placed on file for pub- 
lication. ; 

A paper from D. W. Beadle, of Ontario, Canada, was read, en- 
titled ‘‘ Evergreens in Ontario.”’ 

The meeting then adjourned to meet at 9:30 the next day, 
Jan. 3, 1889. | 

The report of the chairman of the fruit committee, Mr. Dewain 
‘Cook, was the first paper read. 

He considered the Snyder blackberry the best in cultivation, 
quality considered; while the Windom dewberry was very pro- 
ductive; but those who were at his place and saw Windom dew- 
berry, and tasted the fruit, said that they could not see how any 
blackberry could be better in quality. 

Mr. Gaylord said that, during the past season, at his place 
plum cuttings had taken root and made quite a growth. 

H. W. Stedman said that gooseberries were one of his favorite 
fruits, and that an agent of L. L. May & Co., of St. Paul, was 
selling in Rochester a mammoth variety, which he said grew as 
large as plums. President Sias also leaned favorably toward the 
gooseberry. One year he had raised and sold in Rochester 
twelve bushels. He had grown the Mammoth, or English goose- 
berry, and had found it a shy bearer and liable to mildew. 
Gooseberries need a rich, moist soil and clean cultivation and 
frequent pruning. 

H. P. Moon, of Spring Valley, said that he grew a number 
of varieties of gooseberries, and had once, at a high price, 
bought some English roots; but did not find them to be any bet- 
ter than those he already had. 

E. Gaylord then presented the subject of ‘‘Sun-scald and Its 
Prevention.’’ He showed samples of trees that had been killed 

Vol. IV—7. 
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by sun-scald. His remarks were very interesting. He was 
elected an honorary life member of the society. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The following officers were elected: 

President — A. W. Sias, Rochester. 

First Vice President—J. 8S. Harris, La Cresent. 

Second Vice President—M. J. Hoag, Rochester. 

Secretary and Treasurer —H. W. Stedman, Rochester. 

Executive Committee—J. Bamber, 8. G. Whiting and L. Me- 
Lean. 

Mr. C. A. Van Campen, secretary of the Southern Minnesota. 
Fair Association, then made a short address. 

He hoped that the two Southern Minnesota societies would 
always be close friends. Both were interested in the prosperity 
of this section of our state and desired a creditable fair. He 
knew that the horticultural society had greatly contributed. 
toward making the fair attractive and successful. 

A paper on floriculture, by Mrs. A. E. Larkin, of Mankato, was. 
next read. She was given a vote of thanks for presenting such an 
interesting paper and was made an honorary member for one 
year. The hope was expressed that she would again favor the 
society with another article. 

H. W. Stedman next read a paper entitled ‘‘Smith and Jones; 
or, how Horticulture Assists Agriculture.”’ 

During the discussion, President Sias said that he had knowm 
farmers, who, by neglecting horticulture and having neither 
trees, gardens, fruits nor flowers, had made their farms so unat- 
tractive and lonesome that their wives became insane and that, 
their children, when old enough, were glad to leave for the city. 

It was stated that many of our native trees and shrubs grow- 
ing wild in river valleys and on hills were very desirable and 
beautiful, and that if they were sold by tree agents for high 
prices, they would be appreciated and planted. Among these: 
are the Wahoo, or burning bush, which, withits bright crimson 
berries, looks lide a tree of fire all winter, and the Bladder Nut, 
the Dogwood, the Woodbine and the Buffalo berry, and vines 
such as the Clematis, Bitter-sweet and Virginia Creeper. 

J. 8. Harris read a paper on ‘‘ Insects Injurious to the Horti- 
culturist.’’ He described at length the white grub, an insect 
that feeds on strawberry plants. Inthe discussion he said that 
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the skunk is a friend to the gardener. It digs into the ground 
and destroys worms and grubs that are difficult to reach with 
poison. He protects them at his place, and whenever he meets 
one in the evening, he always turns out for it and lets it keep 
the path. 

A paper on ‘‘Seedling Apples’’ was read by E. H. 8S. Dartt. 
During the discussion it was said that in Russia, avery cold 
country, where the thermometer frequently shows sixty degrees 
below zero, there are plenty of very good apples raised. These 
apples come from seeds planted there, and it is from seedlings 
grown from seeds of apples that grow here that we expect hardy 
apple trees. 

Planting apple seeds should be encouraged. 

A communication from F. W. Louden, the originator of the 
Jessie strawberry, was read. 

A committee consisting of J. O. Barrett, Browns Valley; J. 
S. Harris, La Crescent; E. H. 8S. Dartt, Owatonna, and A. W. 
Sias, Rochester, was appointed to petition the legislature for an 
appropriation of $1,000 to aid four district horticultural societies, 
to be known as the Northern, the Southern, the Eastern and the 
Western Minnesota Horticultural Societies. 

Respectfully submitted, 
H. W. STEDMAN, 
Secretary. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. Harris. Mr. President, I was at the meeting at Rochester, 
and it was a very successful one in every way but one, and that 
was the attendance. There was material enough, and talent 
enough to interest an audience of 1,000 people, including five hun- 
dred of the citizens of Olmsted county. Some of the papers were 
remarkably good, and I hope the committee may find room for 
their publication in our next volume of transactions. One paper 
by a Mankato lady, speaks well for the ladies of Minnesota. 

Now, I am of the opinion that a district society will not hurt 
the State Society; that we ought to help all the local societies 
that can be started in the state. We ought not only to have 
four district societies, but a hundred county and town societies 
in the state. In that way the people will be educated up, and 
will be anxious to take degrees, just as we do in our secret soci- 
eties; we will commence at the bottom of the ladder and go right 
up. In fact, at that meeting, I was reported as saying that we 
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had commenced at the wrong end by commencing first with the 
organization of a state society; that if we had commenced with 
these small organizations in towns and counties we might have 
been able to have a state society with from 2,000 to 5,000 mem- 
bers; and that we ought to use every legitimate means to increase 
its membership. But, gentlemen, when we were a little band 
of adozen members, people abused us; they said ‘‘ get out of our 
way, you cranks, what do we want of you.’’ But our numbers 
steadily increased until we had fifty or sixty members at one of 
meetings at St. Paul. At one time we invited the legislature 
and the governer over here to Minneapolis, and it was found best 
to spare us a little longer. The legislature listened to our plea 
and gave us a little aid, and published our transactions in 1873. 
We went to them again and asked for help for an experimental 
fruit station, for the originating of new varieties. This request 
was granted and a fruit farm was purchased at Minnetonka, and 
Peter M. Gideon placed in charge. It was a little rough, but 
they did not ignore us. A short time after that we wanted 
~ $1,000 a year to aid our Society in distributing its reports, and 
in employing a secretary to take the minutes. We gotit. We 
have asked for an experiment station between the two cities; we 
have got it. And we asked for an experiment station at Owa- 
tonna, and we have that, with a prominent officer and member 
of the Society in charge, where we intend to keep him so long as 
he does his duty. 

I trust the members of this Society will remember that we 
have organized at least one district horticultural society in this 
state; that there is room for three more, and room for a hundred 
county and town societies. 

President Elliot. I wish to call attention to one thing men- 
tioned in the report and that is in reference to the membership 
fee of fifty cents, and members of the society being entitled to a 
copy of our reports. Is that not rather hard on the State So- 
ciety? By becoming a member of the district society should 
they be entitled to them without paying one dollar? 

Mr. Sias. Mr. President, as a general thing if I undertake to 
differ with Bro. Harris I make a mistake, and it turns out that 
he is right and Iam wrong; but there was one little point that 
he made that I was not exactly satisfied with. The most that he 
said was correct and I agree with him, but in regard to our hav- 
ing made a mistake when we organized a state horticultural so- 
ciety, instead of beginning with township and county societies, ~ 
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I would like to hear discussed. He claims that we commenced 
at the top of the ladder and are working down. Now, it looks 
to me that the state was then new and there wasn’t at that time 
horticulturists enough in the whole state to form what many 
would call a good society, in order to do business in good shape. 
Had we started in that way and undertaken to form simply 
township organizations I believe we would have made just as 
perfect a failure as we would to undertake to start a sawmill 
where there was no water power. I think wecommenced right. 

I might compare our Society with western New York, where 
I formerly lived. They have had their societies there for some 
thirty-four years, but I think no state society up to this time. 
They organized at Rochester, N. Y., a county or district society, 
which was controlled by the nurserymen there and which has 
been run in their interest pretty generally since. And now they 
are agitating the propriety of making it a state society and ask- 
ing for state aid. I think they have just reached the point 
where they should have started, as they could have published 
and distributed their reports much better than they are able to 
do now. ‘They now see they are behind the western people, al- 
though I may say there is no better horticultural district, per- 
haps, than that of Western New York. But I think Iowa in this 
matter is ahead of New York State to-day. 

Mr. Underwood. What doI understand about their getting 
our reports for fifty cents? 

President Elliot. Any local society making an annual report 
to this Society is entitled to our reports and a membership for 
fifty cents, and the question is, whether they should obtain them 
at a less rate than we charge our own members. 

Mr. Underwood. If that is the case I don’t know as it is any- 
body’s fault but our own. That matter may need to be changed 
in some way. I should say that Mr. Sias is certainly correct in 
his position that our State Society, acting as the head and source 
of the horticultural interests of the state, can be very much more 
effective than to commence in the other way with the local organi- 
zations. This has been nicely illustrated in our section of the 
country in the past year, in the workings of farmers institutes. 
It is hard to get the farmers interested in this subject. They are 


“ 


more taken up with raising wheat, cows, horses, hogs and things ' 


of that kind; and in order to interest them in anything we desire 
we have got to go to them. I believe that the best possible way 
that we can do it is to lend them assistance as a State Horticul- 
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tural Society at these farmers institutes, or any similar organiza- 
tion that will go out among the farmers of the state, to the 
smaller towns of the state, and there give them object lessons, 
and such information as will encourage them to become interested 
in the work of this Society. It certainly is the best field and 
the best direction in which we can work, in my estimation, and 
I should say most decidedly the members of any society should 
at least pay our State Society a dollar for a membership and 
our transactions. 

Mr. Sias. Mr. President, I recommended that reduced fee to 
members of our society at Rochester, for the reason that we have 
no state appropriation; and after looking at the matter for some 
time we concluded it was better to make this arrangement until 
we could get some aid, and to make our membership fees low un- 
til we got a start. When we get well started in our work in the 
course of a few years we may probably change and make it the 
same as the State Society, one dollar. 

Mr. Smith. I don’t know as this matter of membership fees 
amounts to very much anyway. I believe all who are members 
of the State Horticultural Society are members because they 
have an interest in the work as an industry, and not so much on 
account of getting the reports; because we know there are hun- 
dreds of copies distributed gratuitously every year to those in- 
terested in horticultural pursuits. I think those that have 
sufficient interest in horticulture desire a membership in the 
Society and pay their dollar, and those who are not interested 
do not pay it. So Ido not think that amounts to very much. 

Horticulture in Minnesota has not yet passed out of the mis- 
sionary stage. Weas a central organization, as a State Society, 
must carry this work to the farmers, interest them in the work, 
and it will be time enough to decide in regard to membership 
fees and the price of the reports when there comes to be a 
demand for them beyond the supply; but while there is an 
over supply of reports on our hands, and while it remains a 
question as to how we can best get the reports into the hands of 
those who will be benefited by reading them, perhaps we had 
better not be too particular about the membership fee. Because 
I believe, so far as I am concerned myself, if there is some poor 
fellow out on the prairie that really needs one of these reports, 
who would be benefited by having it, I would rather give him a 
quarter to take it than ask him to pay a dollar for a copy. That 
is the work we are doing rather than collecting fees. I can not 
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see that it materially interferes with the membership of our So- 
ciety. 

I agree with Mr. Sias, that Mr. Harris was mistaken as to the 
organization of township societies before organizing a state soci- 
ety. It struck me in this way: how much of a show would those 
“original twelve’? have made when spread out over all the 
towns of Minnesota? If there were only twelve men that could 
be found who were enough interested in Horticulture in the 
state to undertake to start a society, there would not have been 
material enough to start very many township societies. 

The way I look upon horticulture in Minnesota is this: It has 
been a little over twenty years since this Society was organized 
and the cause is still in a missionary stage. And this is one of 
the difficulties we found in the farm institute work; there is not 
that interest in horticulture that there ought to be, and there- 
fore it has been necessary to fight its way there as best it can. I 
repeat that our work is missionary work. The questionis not so 
much what people shall pay for this information, but how can | 
we best get it before them and attract their attention to it. 

Mr. Pearse. Mr. President, I think it has been a custom here- 
tofore to furnish each local society with fifty copies of our re- 
ports. I think that is right and proper and they should have 
them free. In this way our reports are scattered over the state 
and those interested can obtain them. I think, however, the 
number sent out to local societies should be limited and should 
not exceed that amount. 

President Elliot. We have gained the point we wished to 
bring out by calling this matter up. In directing attention to 
this matter of fees we wanted you to take the view expressed by 
Mr. Smith, that we are not working for the fees, but our Society 
is aiming to do missionary work. We do not careso much how 
this information goes before the people so long as it goes there, 
and we wanted to get you interested a little in the right direc- 
tion. 

The following report was then read by the Secretary: 


MINNESOTA VALLEY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
GRANITE FAs, Minn., Jan. 9, 1889. 


S. D. Hillman, Secretary, ete.: 


In compliance with your request I briefly report the condition 
of the Minnesota Valley Horticultural Society. 
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We are not in as flourishing condition as we would like, our 
meetings not having been very well attended of late. Our mem- 
bers are widely scattered and something has prevented a full 
attendance. We think we have made the mistake of seeking 
too many aS members who were not particularly interested in 
the matter. 

We are arranging for a meeting in the near future and hope 
to be able to get a goodly gathering, and secure continued in- 
terest and support. Wetry to place the reports of the State 
Society where they will be profitably used. 

Horticulture is receiving more and more attention and we 
hope to embody the results of this growth in future reports of 
this society. 

The present officers are: 

President — J. Cook, Sorliens. 

Secretary — A. B. Regester, East Granite Falls. 

Treasurer —W. R. Rice, East Granite Falls. 

Yours truly, 
O. E. SAUNDERS. 


LAKESIDE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


No report having been received from the secretary of this so- 
ciety, a report was called for from its president, Mr. J. O. Bar- 
rett, of Browns Valley. 

Mr. Barrett. Mr. President, I wish I could report something 
that was worthy of emphasis. Last summer, as most of you at. 
least are aware, I was interested somewhat in the horticultural 
institute work, mention of which was made here, and we had no 
meeting during that time. In fact we have held no meetings as. 
a society during the past year, or since the last farmers institute 
was held there, a year ago last November, I believe. That was. 
held under the auspices of the Lakeside Horticultural Society, 
and it was a grand success. 

Our people, those who are particularly interested in horticul- 
ture, are very much scattered, and it is almost next to impossi- 
ble to get them together even sometimes to form a quorum. 
Their whole work falls upon my poor shoulders. I have labored 
ardently for it and sacrificed as much asI could. But still, our 
society is alive; the members would respond to a call when 
something of importance is pending. We have scattered our 
reports and given them out to the best advantage, and find they 
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are appreciated highly. I judge we are in about the same con- 
dition as some other local societies in other parts of the state. 

Let me be understood; our people are scattered, but they are- 
struggling and battling for a foothold. You who live here under 
the environment of forests do not know—some of the members. 
who reside in the park region doubtless do—but you have no 
idea of the conflict we have had to engage in, out on the open 
prairie. We have had to fight against winds, and blizzards, and 
dust, and a thousand things which are beating upon us to de- 
stroy; and still our people are hopeful. 

A large proportion of our population are quite indifferent in 
regard to horticultural matters. Very little interest obtains as. 
a whole in regard to forestry. Now and then a man is inter- 
ested; but like every other movement, far-reaching and em- 
bracing real results, by the law of evolution, in process of time 
we trust our people will wake up to the necessity of having for- 
ests. 

In closing, sir, I wish to ask whether that matter will come up 
for consideration before the Society ? 

President Elliot. It will come up again in the discussion. 

Mr. Barrett. If it should not, I would like to say something” 
about it. 

Mrs. A. A. Kennedy, of Hutchinson, secretary of the McLeod. 
County Horticultural Society, then read the following report: 


THE FRUIT-GROW ERS. 


REPORT OF THE RECENT MEETING OF THE COUNTY HORTICUL-— 
TURAL SOCIETY. 


The McLeod County Horticultural Society held its fourth an- 
nual meeting at Hutchison, December 4th, and was called to order 
by the president. Mr. Benjamin being called to the chair, M. 
Cutler acted as secretary pro tem., Mr. Corson being absent. 
Minutes of last meeting were read and accepted. Report of sec- 
retary and treasurer read and approved. A bill was presented 
by M. Cutler for expenses to the amount of two dollars and fifty 
cents and allowed. 

Letters were read from Mr. Green, of state experimental farm: 
and Wyman Elliot, president of the State Horticultural Society,. 
stating their inability to attend. An interesting address was. 
read by Mrs. A. A. Kennedy, giving a lady’s experience in fruit 
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‘culture. Mr. Benjamin told a story of a lady in Louisiana who 
cleared seventy-five dollars on one acre of cucumbers, also gave 
some valuable information of horticultural work in that state. 
The question was then asked, which kind of strawberries Mrs. 
Kennedy considered the most productive. Answer, Crescent 
and Charles Downing. Mr. Cutler and Mrs. Bonniwell thought 
-cornstalks and leaves the best mulching. Quite a discussion 
then took place concerning raspberry culture. 

Moved that a vote of thanks be tendered Mrs. Kennedy for her 
paper, also that a copy be furnished for publication and a copy 
sent to the State Horticultural Society, also a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Stubbs for his paper. 

The election of officers then took place, as follows: 

President—M. Cutler. 

Vice President— M. T. Ridout. 

Secretary —Mrs. A. A. Kennedy. 

Treasurer—Mrs. Anna Bonniwell. 


EVENING SESSION. 


Meeting called to order by the president, who read his annual 
address. Mr. Ridout asked for information concerning the cul- 
ture of strawberries. The president gave his ideas of their cul- 
tivation. Mr. Ridout offered as an apology for not writing an 
essay aS requested, lack of time. He gave us about two minutes’ 
talk on agriculture. Said he thought if our fairs could be con- 
‘ducted on a different plan they would be of more value to the 
farmers. For instance, if there could be less horse racing and 
‘gambling and less money expended for these purposes and larger 
premiums offered for farm products, the farmers would take 
more interest in trying to make them a success; also said he 
thought there ought to be an experimental farm established in 
every county, and premiums offered, and then farmers would 
‘take some interest in raising fruit. He produced some fine 
‘Specimens of seedling potatoes from the Beauty of Heb- 
ron, which he raised at the rate of six hundred and 
‘seventy-two bushels per acre. Also some Golden Ball 
‘millet that was pronounced by those present to be far su- 
perior to anything of the kind yet introduced. Mr. Cutler ex- 
hibited a can of blackberries, that carried us away back to the 
mountains of the East, wherein our childhood we were wont to 
‘pick the delicious fruit. Mrs. Bonniwell exhibited a can of red 
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raspberries that were of such bright, beautiful color as to attract 
particular attention. Mrs. Kennedy brought in a sample of 
sorghum syrup which was pronounced very fine. President 
offered a resolution that the law pertaining to tree peddling re- 
main as itis. It was moved and seconded that the next annual 
meeting be held at Hutchinson. Motion was made and carried 
that there should be a summer meeting held at Sumter. 
On motion the meeting adjourned sine die. 
Mrs. A. A. KENNEDY, 
Secretary. 


SOUTHWESTERN MINNESOTA HORTICULTURAL SO- 
CIETY. 


The Secretary stated he had written to the president and sec- 
retary of the society at Mankato and had received no formal re- 
port. He had, however, a letter from the president of that 
society, Hon. Daniel Buck, which was then read. 


LETTER FROM HON. DANIEL BUCK. 


MANKATO, MINN., Dec. 22, 1888. 
S. D. Hillman, Esq., 


DEAR Sir: Your letter of December 11th came duly to hand, 
but I have been busy and away from home or would have an- 
swered sooner. I haveso much to do for the next three weeks that 
{ can not prepare an article on grape culture and even if I had 
the time I_doubt if I could prepare a suitable article. 

Although I have had over twenty years’ experience and have 
some thirty-three varieties of grapes, yet when one comes to put 
his experience on paper it is no easy matter. 

Our society flourished for a spell and then the members seemed 
to be indifferent and I have about made up my mind to let horti- 
eulture and agriculture alone and devote my time to other 
matters except for my own enjoyment and pleasure. 

I received your package of books and have been giving them 


to the proper persons. 
Yours truly, 
DANIEL BUCK. 
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DISCUSSION. 


President Elliot thought the experience of those who had un- 
dertaken to organize a local society at Mankato was similar to 
that which would be met with elsewhere unless a determined 
effort was put forth on the part of those who undertake to carry 
forward this work. Unless it was carried on upon some system- 
atic plan, we would not be over burdened with reports. He 
hoped the members present would consider this question, and 
see if some way could not be devised whereby to enlarge their 
field of usefulness and create a deeper feeling of interest in the 
cause of horticulture throughout the state. 

Mr. Smith said he wished to say a word in regard to those in- 
terested in horticulture at Mankato. There were many persons. 
in that vicinity who have taken a lively interest in the subject. 
He had visited farmers there this last fall who had good orchards 
and had large numbers of grapevines. He knew of no more 
promising field for horticultural labor than Mankato. If Mr. 
Buck was discouraged and didn’t want anything more to do with 
it, it would be well for some of us to push the matter and see 
that the local organization there is kept up. We should give 
them whatever encouragement was necessary to keep their so- 
ciety alive; if their people, for any reason, were lacking in 
unity of purpose or interest in the matter, which was essential 
to the success of such an organization. By doing this he did not 
doubt good results would follow in the future in that locality. 

Mr. Sias. Mr. President, it seems to me that they made the 
mistake at Mankato in trying to orgaize a society that often oc- 
curs; they tried to run it without any money. Our president 
says we must put more enthusiasm into this work; that is cor- 
rect. And J will add we must put in more money. It is said 
there is always a reason for everything, and so I wish to show 
you why we did not make so complete a failure at: Rochester as 
they seem to have made at Mankato. 

It is a good place to raise fruit at Mankato; it is quite as large 
and prosperous a town as Rochester. But we had our members. 
put fifty cents apiece into the treasury of our horticultural so- 
ciety, and so we did not make a complete failure. I am satisfied 
a horticultural society will not run without money; in fact I 
have never known one to run successfully very long anywhere 
without it. They have not only to put in ‘‘enthusiasm,’’ but 
money! And when we can get the money, then we may have 
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an Eastern, Western, a Northern and a Southern Minnesota 
horticultural society and such ones as may be successfully run. 

Mr. Underwood. Let me clinch what I said awhile ago in re- 

gard to our reports. If you have put fifty cents into the cost of 
a membership in your society and made it a success, while at 
Mankato with no fee at all they have made a failure, why would 
it not be better still to charge a dollar and make it still more of 
@ success? 
-. Mr. Harris. Iam glad to see Mr. Underwood hit my friend 
Sias, as he deserves to be hit once in awhile. I wanted the fee 
made a dollar and to see the Southern Minnesota Society built 
up so that it might divide the honors with the State Society. 

Mr. Terry. Mankato counts herself as being the metropolis of 
Southwestern Minnesota, and in starting an organization she 
called it by the name of the Southwestern Horticultural Society. 
Now, I belong to that portion of the state, have corresponded a 
great deal with different parties in that section of the state, in 
Mankato and Blue Earth county, and it is a surprise to me that 
I have to come to Minneapolis to find out that we have a south- 
western horticultural society. 

The gentlemen who have spoken on this subject it seems to me 
are clinching it stronger and stronger. It does take money to 
carry on this work if it is to be better in the future than in the 
past. Everything we undertake requires money to carry it on. 
But, fortunately, this is one of the things that it seems as though 
a kind Creator had made so natural for us that it should not 
cost so very much to start in it as in some other things. 

If fifty copies of our reports have been sent to Mankato where 
are those copies now? It does seem as though some of the fruit 
ought to be seen in every case. Mankato has other counties 
around it that have added to its prosperity, counties that have 
large dairy and other interests, and they have held out their 
hands to support Mankato, but they haven’t been asked to lend 
their support inthis enterprise of starting a district society there. 

Again, in my own case I had to be introduged to your State 
Society by a gentleman in Central Illinois. I was in Central 
Illinois when a gentleman produced a copy of your reports, and 
I found out for the first time that we had a live and prosperous 
State Society here in Minnesota, and as I examined its pages I 
felt encouraged at the instruction received therefrom. I believe 
I should have often gone astray but for the system that my place 
shows from following the instruction gained largely from these 
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reports. And I believe that every member with a judicious use 
of these reports can succeed. I will say further that I believe 
if you will use them properly where most needed that you will 
not get the branches only but trees; for I do not believe you 
should begin with the branches but should grow the trunk first. 
(Laughter.) And I believe you have got to let your wood grow 
in the branches, and you want to take particular notice and so 
train the wood that you will give every advantage to the fruit. 
buds that you possible can. 

I believe it only needs just such energy aS Minneapolis people 
havein order to establish successful horticultural societies in every 
county, and then this Society will be proud of its fruit. When 
we remember that our Society is not for the building up of 
nurserymen, not for the purpose of enabling its members to sell 
you their goods for a profit, but that the object of this Society is 
to afford instruction how to grow the products of the garden and 
the choicest of fruits for the table, that the object is not so much 
to benefit money making people as it is to assist the hard-work- 
ing, common people of Minnesota to do that which they can not: 
do without they put forth proper effort, we can then see some- 
thing of the importance of the task that is laid before us and. 
may take courage to carry forward the worthy cause. (Ap- 
plause. ) 

Mr. Harris. I wish to say a word about that society at Man- 
kato. It is not much more than nine months old, as it was or- 
ganized last March and was the outgrowth of a farmers’ institute: 
held at that place, in a rather unfavorable time of the year. The 
roads were blockaded so that it was difficult for farmers to at- 
tend from a distance. I was at that meeting and I distributed 
about one hundred copies of our reports. We had the most in- 
teresting classes in horticulture we had at any of the points I at- 
tended, in the institute work. People took a deep interest, not: 
only in grape culture but in every branch of horticulture. At. 
my solicitation they called a meeting to organize a society there 
and their first meeting was an enthusiastic one. Two or three 
other good meetings have been held since. With a proper leader: 
there to get out suitable notices I believe the people of Mankato: 
would respond readily and sustain a live society there. 

President Elliot. We have with us to-day a noted man from 
Indiana, Prof. W. H. Ragan, of Greencastle, secretary of the 
American Horticultural Society. I wish to introduce him to: 
you at this time that you may all become acquainted with him. 
He is an earnest horticulturist. 
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REMARKS OF PROF. RAGAN. 


Prof. Ragan. I have been quite tempted for the last few~ 
minutes, Mr. President, to introduce myself to this audience, 
and I have felt inclined to say something on this very impor- 
tant subject that you have just been discussing, that of keeping 
up the interest in such organizations as these. It can not be- 
denied that local societies are legitimate feeders of such societies 
as this, and how to promote the interest in these local organiza- 
tions is the question that you seem to be trying to solve. It is 
one that has interested us in Indiana. And while we have not 
yet reached a solution of the question fully we have probably~ 
thought it over in some different forms from those suggested so 
far in this discussion. In the first place the matter of a fee is 
the one important thing; it is really important to hold the in- 
terest of the members in the organization. It certainly is im- 
portant to keep up the necessary work of the organization, for 
that can not be done without some money. 

The plan that we have hit upon in our state —and I can not say 
that it is working entirely satisfactory, I wish I could —is. 
about like this: We found that we needed more local societies 
and we needed to bear a close relationship to those societies, 
and in order to effect that result, some years ago an amendment 
to our constitution was adopted which provides that any local’ 
society, or its members, may become members of the state society 
on the payment of one-half of the usual fee; that is to say, they 
come in aS members from local societies. They must come. 
through the regular channel, however; that is, the secretary of 
the local society must report the names, and then they are en- 
titled to membership for one-half the usual fee and the names. 
are published in a separate list, as you may have noticed in our 
last reports. 

So we have in our state quite a number of societies of this 
character, some of long standing, and others that have been built 
up since this new arrangement has been entered into. We are 
still building up new ones and the executive officers of our 
society feel an interest in building up these local societies, and 
we have gone out and helped to organize them. When these 
names come in then they are entitled to full membership, and if 
the fee in the local society is only fifty cents they can become ~ 
members of the local and of the state society on the payment of’ 
one dollar, which they would have to pay for membership if not. 
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members of local society. The plan has not worked altogether 
satisfactorily but it is adding to the interest and distributing our 
work more equally over the state. 

Another innovation of some years’ standing —we have six 
vice presidents in our state. They are located in six imaginary 
districts laid off for that purpose; and those vice presidents 
are expected to make reports to the society from their districts. 
They receive and compile local reports that come to- them 
and present them to the state society in a proper form. For 
this work they become somewhat distinguished by having their 
membership free, so that our vice presidents pay no fees for 
- membership for the year they are elected. Phis arrangement 
seems to be working satisfactorily. 

IT am very glad, Mr. President, to be with you on this occasion. 
It is my first visit so far north and to your state. Ihave known 
many of your people by name, some by correspondence and a 
few by personal acquaintance for years. But it isa great plea- 
‘sure to be with you on this occasion and to enjoy the privilege 
-of listening to your discussions. At another time during your 
meeting I may be moved to say someting. I thank you for the 
present. 

President Elliot. Our Society is honored to-day by the presence 
of another delegate who is present here from Evansville, Wis- 
consin, Mrs. V. H. Campbell, whom I would like to introduce 
to you at this time. 


REMARKS OF MRS. CAMPBELL. 
% 


Mr. President, and Members of the Minnesota Convention: 


T don’t know that I can say anything to you or that I could 
take up your time with anything that would be of interest. I 
have long been desiring to become acquainted with the leading 
horticulturists of your state and to visit your beautiful city of 
Minneapolis; and now my desire is to be gratified. I shall take 
a great interest in your convention work. We have a flourish- 
ing society in our state. I don’t know how many members it 
comprises, but we now hope to have permanent rooms in the 
‘State capital which we have not had before, which will be occu- 
pied hereafter by the state society. I will not take your time 
further. 

President Elliot. We have with us also another delegate from 
Wisconsin, Mr. A. J. Philips, of West Salem, whose face is 
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familiar to many of us. I have pleasure in introducing him at 
this time. 


REMARKS OF MR. PHILIPS. 


Mr. Chairman, and Gentlemen of the State Horticultural Society of 
Minnesota: 


As your President has said I have met with you quitea number 
of years. I attended your meeting when it was held in the city of 
Winona some years since, and was a member of your Society for 
a number of years. Ialso met with you at Rochester. I will 
say that I always enjoyed these meetings where I have obtained 
a great deal of information concerning horticulture in this state. 
You know I really belong about as much to Minnesota as to 
Wisconsin, as the part of the state in which I reside is just over 
the river, with Minnesota on one side of the Mississippi and 
Wisconsin on the other side. And so anything that pertains to 
the subject of how to produce hardy fruits that will be of ad- 
vantage in Minnesota I feel is equally applicable on my side. I 
will not take your time longer, gentlemen, but will add that I 
am very glad to have an opportunity of meeting with you. 

President Elliot. We have with us a delegate from Iowa, Mr. 
Elmer Reeves, of Waverly, whom I desire to introduce to you. 


RAMARKS OF MR. REEVES, 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


This is my first visit to a society outside of the state of Iowa. 
In our state we have a flourishing state society. They are now 
located permanently in their rooms at the state capital. We 
also have three local societies, the northern, the eastern and the 
western, and they are all in a flourishing condition. The plan 
that they adopted for membership in the local societies is to 
charge one dollar. That entitles the person to the state report. 
In this state report is also published the proceedings of the local 
societies. We find this plan works very well. 

President Elliot. We are very glad these delegates have come 
here. We hope we may be able to gain some information from 
them and we hope they may be able to carry a favorable report 
home with them to their societies; we hope you will give them 
all a nearty welcome. We have another gentleman here who 
has recently cgme to the state, who is taking an active part in 
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the development of our horticultural interests, and who is con- 
nected with our state experimental farm; I refer to Prof. Samuel 
B. Green. 


REMARKS OF PROF. GREEN, 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 


I feel that I have an important work to perform in the depart- 
ment placed under my charge on the state experiment farm, as 
Iam in charge of the horticultural department. So long as I 
have charge of that department I wish to make it a grand suc- 
cess and to represent all the horticultural interests of Minnesota. 
And in order that I may do this I shall need all the assistance 
and kindly advice I can get from the horticulturists of Minne- 
sota and especially of this Society. I am very glad to be at this 
meeting where I hope much information will be brought out as 
to best methods to be pursued to achieve the best results in our 
work for the coming year. I have been preparing a report, but 
which will not be ready for distribution until some time in Feb- 
ruary. But you can all receive a copy by sending your names 
to the station. 

I would like to receive kindly criticisms and suggestions con- 
cerning my work so that we may be mutually benefited. I 
shall always be glad to profit from your counsel and advice. I 
have not come here merely to draw my pay, but I expect to give 
an equivalent for what I receive. I don’t expect to work mir- 
acles, but I do, by careful work, by comparison of results, ex- 
periment and trial of new varieties, to be able to produce some- 
thing that may be worthy of your consideration. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


FROM CANADA. 


CENTRAL EXPERIMENTAL FARM, 
OTTAWA, Dec. 24, 1888. { 


S. D. Hillman, Secretary Minnesota State Horticultural Society, 


My Dear Sir: I thank you for the programme you have sent 
me of your winter meeting to be held in January next. If you 
were nearer I should like to be present to join in your dis- 
cussions. : 

I hope you will have a very pleasant and profitable time. 

Yours very truly, 
Wm. SAUNDERS, 
Director. 


FROM MICHIGAN. 


SoutH HAVEN, Mica. 
S. D. Hillman, Secretary, ete. 

My D&AR Sir: Your very kind and complimentary letter is 
at hand. I shall of course be very glad to know that the report 
you mention proves satisfactory to the fruit planters of the 
Northwest. Had the work been deferred for a time, it could, 
beyond doubt, have been rendered more conclusive as to much 
of its matter. 

It would be very pleasant to me to be able to attend your an- 
nual meeting, but this is impracticable. I am glad to know that 
you are finding some useful apples among the new Russians. I 
have letters from Prof. Budd, saying that he has this year fruited 
a large number of the more recent introductions from Eastern 
Russia, and finds his anticipations respecting them largely real- 
ized both as to season and quality. 

From what I observed while in your state I suspect that pos- 
sibly your most serious obstacle to apple culture will be blight, 
unless the discovery of the cause (bacteria?) shall develop also 


the remedy. 
Very truly yours, 
oD LON: 
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FROM IOWA. 


AMES, Iow4, Jan. 11, 1889. 
S. D. Hillman, Secretary, ete., 

Your favor at hand. I am sorry that my time will not permit 
me to be with you or to prepare notes on Russian fruits. I am 
not sorry that I adopted the plan of sending out plants for trial. 
yet it brings war for two reasons. (1). The ones who receive 
the trees scold if they do not all grow and do well; and, (2) The 
nurserymen scold as they assume we are running opposition to 
them. 

But we only propagate in a small way and out of it will come 
good in the near future, even if I get snowed under. 


Yours fraternally, 
J. L. Bopp. 


FROM DAKOTA. 


BROOKINGS, DAkoTA, Jan. 15, 1889. 
8. D. Hillman, Secretary, ete., 


My Derar Srr: When I promised to prepare a paper for you 
on the present status of Dakota horticulture, it was with the be- 
lief that I had a long vacation before me. The vacation was 
long enough, but it has been filled with work to quite as great a 
degree as though school were in session. Hence it has been im- 
possible for me to write for you. Please express to your Society 
my regrets. Should you desire, I will endeavor to prepare the 
paper in time for your printed volume. 

Yours, r 
Cuas. A. KEFFER. 


RAMSEY, McCook Co., SourH DaxkorTa, Dee. 25, 1888. 
Dear Hillman: 


I have received your letter inviting my presence at the annual 
meeting of the Minnesota State Horticultural Society. 

I can not say as yet whether I can be there or not; but if not, 
will try to make up a report of our Dakota horticultural meet- 
ing and add some notes of work and observations of the year in 
the garden, orchard, field and forest. 

With a wish for merry holidays and prosperity for yourself 
and all the other members of your Society, I am, 

Yours truly, 
OLIVER GIBBS, JR. 
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FROM PROF. McGINNIS. 


ST. PAUL, MINN., Dec. 22, 1888. 
S. D. Hillman, Secretary, etc., 


DEAR Sir: Iam in receipt of programme for the next annual 
meeting of the Society. 

I recognize in it the names of many persons and friends famil- 
iar to me, and thank you very much for sending it. 

Although in the railroad business, a business prosaic in the 
extreme, I have by no means lost my interest in agricultural and 
horticultural matters. I have spent much time during the last 
year in traveling over Montana, and, as you may imagine, have 
studied with deep interest its horticultural features. 

I would like very much to attend your meetings, and would 
suggest if agreeable to you, and my railroad affiliations are not 
a bar, I would be very glad indeed to give an informal talk to 
the Society on the general climatic and horticultural features of 
that wonderful territory, such as the distribution of the forests, 
the water supply of the country, and also the gradual thinning 
out of the different kinds of trees indigenous to the Mississippi 
River valley, and the gradual‘;commencement of species belong- 
ing to the Pacific coast. 

I am quite sure I can say something interesting to the associa- 
tion in regard to the forest growth and other peculiarities of that 


great territory. 
Yours truly, 


D. R. McGinnis. 


FROM PROF. OESTLUND, OF THE STATE UNIVER- 
SEEDY. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 8, 1889. 
S. D. Hillman, Secretary, etc., 


DEAR Str: Yours of December 24th is at hand. I shall take 
pleasure to attend at least some of your meetings, and also give 
you something on the subject of entomology. It would have 
been my intention to take up the study of some of our more in- 
jurious insects that are of special interest to the horticulturist 
during the past season, but my opportunities have been, as 
heretofore, too limited to do anything of special value or worthy 
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of illustrating, as you suggest. My report will, therefore, be of 
more general character, and I have thought to give you some 
short review of the progress of entomology of late years, with 
some special reference to this state. 

All along, as your entomologist, I have felt the difficuly of 
properly fulfilling my duty as such, as most of my time is given 
to the study of systematic entomology, or no entomology at all, 
and I have had very few opportunities to give my attention to 
the economic side of the study, which alone is of much interest 
to the,Society. I would, therefore, now respectfully ask you to 
state to the Society that I do not wish to be re-elected, but 
that this office will now go into the hands of Prof. Lugger, who 
without all question is the proper person, as he is now giving 
his whole time and energy just to those questions that are of 
special interest to the Society. Prof. Lugger has my warmest 
recommendations to the position. 

I shall still be pleased to continue with the Society, at least as 
a member in paying my annual fees, and to take some part in 
your meetings that I have begun to take much interest in. 

Iam yours truly, 
O. W. OESTLUND. 


—_— 


FROM WASHINGTON. 


DIVISION OF POMOLOGY, 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 29, 1888. 


S. D. Hillman, ‘Secretary, ete., 


DEAR Sir: Your letter of the twenty-fourth instant and the 
program of your next annual meeting have just been received. 

Each year since my appointment to this office it has been my 
hope to meet with your Society and each time, including the 
present one, I have been disappointed. But I wish to repeat 
the expression of my desire and assure the members of your 
Society that I have not forgotten my promises. 

The peculiar conditions of your climate are such as to call for 
the exercise of all the abilities that the scientist and the practi- 
cal horticulturist possess. So far as my work is concerned I 
want you to feel that I am your servant and at your command. 

There are certain fruits, among which might be named the 
apple, that are of doubtful success in Minnesota; although there 
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are some varieties which do reasonably well there, except during 
an unusually severe winter now and then. But there are other 
fruits that succeed better there than farther south, especially 
among the small fruits. With these it seems to me, lie your 
strong points and if your people will only take them in hand 
more vigorously, I see no reason why they may not enjoy the 
fruits of the earth as well as the residents of milder climes. 

The grape, when properly handled, that is, covered during the 
winter, will yield most abundantly and fruit of the most de- 
licious quality, as I have had repeated opportunities to judge. 
The cranberry is one of the fruits which seem especially adapted 
to culture there. Immense tracts of land now given up to the 
straggling growth of nature may yield an annual revenue of 
millions of dollars. At the Paris exposition, next year, we hope 
to in some measure enlighten the people of foreign countries as 
to the value of this fruit, and open the way for an export trade 
in which your people ought to participate. 

The blueberry which grows wild almost all over Minnesota 
might be turned to account in a commercial way much more 
than is now the case. By properly treating the wild plantations 
they may be made very profitable, as has been done in New 
England, and the quality of the fruit as well as the quantity per 
acre greatly increased. This may be done by cutting off the 
other growths of bushes, trees, etc., and burning over the ground 
while it is quite wet, and yet the grass dry enough to carry the 
fire. This will tend to kill everything but the grass and blue- 
berry roots which will grow vigorously, and the second year, yield 
abundantly. This fruit has not been, and it seems, can not be, 
successfully transplanted and grown under cultivation. 

There are many other wild fruits which may be improved and 
turned to practical account by your people. 

The Russian fruit question is one which interests you intensely 
and it has been my constant aim to determine their value and 
give your people the advantage of this information. Bulletin 
No. 2 is perhaps a step in this direction, and I wish to say that 
there are a good many copies in my hands yet for distribution 
which may be had upon application. I send you one hundred 
copies to hand to those who may wish them at your forthcoming 
meeting. 

Believe me, most sincerely, 
H. E. VAN DEMAN. 


Pomologist. 
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DISCUSSION. 


Col. Stevens. I wish to inquire if the writer is correct in re- 
gard to the statement that he makes in relation to blueberries, 
whether they can be transplanted and propagated or not. I wish 
to say I have known of it being done here in Minnesota; I have 
seen it tried here in Minneapolis, and others may have seen the 
same thing, Mr. McCumber, on Portland avenue, in coming 
through the swamps near Eau Claire, in an early day, took up 
some fifty or seventy-five blueberry bushes and set them in his 
garden, and they grew. I never have seen any in its wild, native 
heath that have borne so largely as those. It may be true that 
the blueberry will not stand transplanting with the professor at 
Washington, but in this climate I have no doubt in saying it 
can be. 

President Elliot. Here is a field for investigation. 

Prof. Green. It has been tried in New England but it was not 
been very successful. Experiments there would seem to bear out 
the statement of Mr. Van Deman that it can not be easily propa- 
gated. 

Mr. Barrett. I tried about a hundred roots, taking special 
pains to place them in well cultivated ground and to protect 
with a mulching of hay in the row. I also planted some by 
the river among the trees; but in spite of every effort all the 
roots died and they were a failure. 

Mr. Pearse. Were they transplanted in the spring or in the 
fall? Pe 

Mr. Barrett. They were dug in the fall and the roots buried. 

Col. Stevens. I have known of another instance where the 
transplanting of the blueberry was done with success, and have 
seen them frequently when growing. I prepared a communi- 
cation in regard to them at one time when editing the Farmers’ 

Union. 

Mr. Underwood. Can you give some idea of their productive- 
ness ? 

Col. Stevens. They were very productive, and even more so 
than on their native heath. 

Mr. Gould. I have grown them on sandy ground. 

Col. Stevens. Mr. McCumber planted them on sand, such as 
the greater portion of this city is built on, and they were grown 
about a mile and a quarter from here. The city is now built into 
almost solid blocks to that place, but at that time it was a sandy 
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prairie. Of course he took considerable pains, as he was an ex- 
cellent horticulturist and was very successful in the experiment. 

Mr. Underwood. We have no trouble in growing them but. 
in the garden they appear to be shy of bearing. But the birds 
are so numerous that it may account for that. They blossom 
profusely. 

Prof. Green. Do you transplant in the fall or spring? 

Mr. Underwood. We have never paid any particular attention 
to that. Usually we set the plants in the spring of,the year. I 
don’t imagine they are difficult to transplant: 

Mr. Smith. I filled an order for the plants from Dakota and 
they seemed to bear transplanting well enough. I had a few left 
and I set them in a trench and they all lived. 

Mrs. Stager. I set out a few plants two years ago this last 
spring, and they grew nicely. Last spring they were full of 
blossoms but they produced no berries. I thought perhaps they 
needed to be shaded, and so I have dug them up 

Col. Stevens. The blueberry is very much like the whortle 
berry. 

Mr. Sias. The blueberry grows wild in Olmsted county, and 
I got an impression that they transplanted easily. I ran across 
a patch of about an acre and took up a few plants, and they all 
grew. Iset on a clay loam soil, and as long as I took care of 
them the continued to bear. 

Mr. Pearse. I have a good deal of experience in transplant- 
ing shade and forest trees, and find if dug late in the fall and 
buried, there is no trouble about their growing. If trees are dug 
in the spring and set out the borers are apt to destroy them, and 
the trees become diseased. 

Col. Stevens. It is not a tree, it is a shrub. 

Mr. Pearse. I know what itis. It is so with all roots; it has 
the same effect with a cottonwood or box elder. The best time 
to dig them is in the fall. 

Mr. Ridout. I would like to inquire whether this is the high 
or the low bush huckleberry; there are two varieties, I under- 
stand. The low bush used to grow in Michigan on high, dry 
ground, while the other kind always grew in swamps. 

Mr. Smith. I presume it is the low bush Col.Stevens re- 
fers to. 

Mr. Harris. I have never heard of any high bush huckleber- 
ries or blueberries growing here. 
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DEWBERRY CULTURE. 


The following letter was read by the Secretary, which was the 
occasion of considerable discussion: 


LETTER’ FROM MR. LUDLOW. 


WORTHINGTON, Jan. 6, 1889. 
S. D. Hillman, Secretary, ete. 


DEAR Sir: I received your notice some time since that you 
had booked me for a report on the culture of the dewberry. I 
am sorry to say I have not a plant on my farm and know nothing 
of their culture. The only nice field of dewberries I ever saw was 
in New Jersey a number of years ago on my father’s farm on the 
back bone of Stony Hill. When this earth was made I think 
they must have had more stone than they needed and dumped 
them there; at any rate there was not a weed nor a bit of grass 
grew on about three acres. But from somewhere down between 
the stones the dewberries came up wild and covered the stones, 
(for there was no earth there to be seen), and hung full of very 
fine fruit. They were always clean, for no matter how hard it 
rained there was no mud there. They were only worth from two 
to three cents a quart, and a long way from market at that, so 
we used what we could and left bushels to rot. 

But I am out of order; I was asked to write on the culture of 
the dewberry, and we didn’t cultivate that field. 

Hoping to hear from someone that has had experience with 
bewberries in this state, I am, 

Respectfully yours, 
H. J. LUDLOW. 


Mr. Urie. In regard to the dewberry I would say that it 
grows in the South on the poor lands there, but I think it would 
be a failure to put it on our rich soil, unless we could find a 
place fit for nothing else and covered with nothing but stone. I 
don’t think it could be raised here successfully. I have picked 
dewberries in the South by the quart and by the bushel. It is 
a fine fruit in that country but it could not be cultivated here. 
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Mr. Dartt. It appears to me there is one idea advanced by 
the gentleman that will not hold, that because a thing thrives on 
rough rugged, barren ground, it will not thrive when trans- 
planted to a better soil. If that were true the smart men that 
come from the rugged hillsides of the East would not thrive as 
they do in the west. (Laughter. ) 

Mr. Pearse. Mr. President, I think the gentleman is in error 
in saying dewberries will not grow on Minnesota soil. I have 
seen very fine crops of them growing at Minnetonka, both of the 
Lucretia and the Windom. ‘They will grow here, but I would 
put them on the poorest land, where they do nicely. 

Mr. Urie. They raise a different variety altogether in the 
South; it is a different berry in every respect. It is no more like 
the kinds grown here than the raspberry is like the blackberry. 

Mr. Sias. I have seen a great many dewberries; have picked 
them in Indiana and Kentucky. Last year, fourteen miles north 
of Windom, I saw dewberries on good rich soil that were of bet- 
ter quality than any I had ever seen before, and I did not see 
any poor or rocky soil there. 

Mr. Gould. They were cultivated ? 

Mr. Sias. Yes; they were known as the Windom Dewberry, 
or Cook’s Hardy Dewberry. 

Mr. Smith. Mr. Pearse states he has seen both varieties 
growing and I would inquire as to their shape, size and color. 

Mr. Pearse, The Lucretia was the largest, but the Windom 
is much more productive. The shape is a little oval. I grew 
them last year. 

Prof. Green. Do you think they would be profitable as a 
market crop? 

Mr. Pearse. I think the Windom will be very profitable in- 
deed. I plant them in rows. with the plants set two or three 
feet apart in the row; cultivate thoroughly, but carry the run- 
ners around in matted rows. The fruit comes out on the top 
like strawberries. I only put mine out last spring. Those I saw 
in bearing that I referred to were grown by Mr. Stub! s, of Long 
lake. I raised a few last year and expect a nice crop another 
season. I would put them on the poorest ground. 

Mr. Dartt. And make it rich? 

Mr. Pearse. No, I would not. 

Mr. Smith stated he had seen a fine crop of dewberries grow- 
ing wild in the vicinity of Hamline in the summer of 1884, and — 
had examined in the locality each year since but failed to find 
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any. He had been to Mr. Cook’s place and examined the 
Windom and it resembled the berry just referred to. He had 
raised some fruit last year but found it a shy bearer. They 
might do better if covered until late in the spring. 

Mr. Harris. I think the dewberry is a native over every part 
of Minnesota. There are patches of them in Houston county 
and have been for thirty-five years; in that time there have been 
three crops. This past year the crop was immense; they were 
laden down with fruit. We have two distinct species. Occa- 
sionally we find a plant a little different from those of Mr. Cook, 
but the majority have the same leaf and habit of growth. The 
Windom does not branch as much as the common, wild variety; 
Mr. Cook has fruited it every year with one exception. While 
distinct, it is a variety of the same species as the other. The 
trouble seems to be there is only an occasional crop produced. 

Mr Pearse. I do not think the Windom is a native, but a 
foreign variety. It was no doubt brought here by the Mennon- 
ites. 

Mr. Harris. Mr. Cook tells me the Windom has been grown 
in Cottonwood county from its earliest settlement and was 
brought there from Iowa. It has been cultivated so long it is 
difficult to ascertain its exact origin. 

Mr. Sias. The man who introduced it would not state where 
he got it, but he came to Minnesota from Iowa, and Mr. Cook 
imformed me that it probably came from there. Mr. Cook is 
among the Mennonites and I am inclined to think it is a Russian 
variety, it is so different from the wild ones in Minnesota. There 
are thousands of wild ones on my place but they have never 
borne any good crops as yet. 

Mr. Ridout. Some six years ago a tree peddler came to my 
place and induced me to believe that dewberries would be a good 
thing to try in this climate and to buy about a thousand plants. 
He said they were the best variety to set. I let them grow for 
two years and got them pretty well scattered, and if I was to 
take my choice of them or the Canada thistles I would take the 
latter, for they have taken possession of my garden, (Laugh- 
ter. ) 

Mr. Urie. I think I was pretty near correct in my statement, ° 
if there has only been three good crops raised here in thirty-five 
years. The soil here is not adapted to them, nor the climate. It 
is a southern plant and belongs to the South. There it grows in 
great profusion. Plant it on a rock and I think you will sue- 
ceed, but not on good soil. 
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Mr. Taylor. We have heard about the dewberry bearing reg- 
ularly. In 1856, when I came to Minnesota, in the section of 
country where I live, there were no blackberries for eight or ten 
years About 1865 in the vicinity of Forestville they were very 
numerous, and people would come from miles around to gather 
them. But they have borne none to amount to anything since, 
either cultivated or any other way; so the dewberry is not an 
exception in that respect. 

Mr. Harris. I think the reason why the crop is a failure in 
that locality is it is not as favorable as in some others. In our 
county last year dewberries were so plentiful as to spoil the 
market for tame berries. They produced so profusely, we could 
not get rid of our tame ones at living prices. 

Mr. Pearse. I think there will be no difficulty in growing the 
dewberry successfully all over the state. 

President Elliot. I think if we have a native variety that will 
succeed here we do not want to import them. 

A communication was received from Dr. 8. 8. Kilvington, 
superintendent of the health department of the city of Minne- 
apolis, asking the Society to appoint a committee to confer with 
the board of health to consider the question of disposing of the 
city offal. 

On motion of Mr. Smith the following committee was named 

y the chair, to-wit: J.S. Gray, F. G. Gould and Wm. Lyons. 


The following letter was then read: 
FROM CALIFORNIA. 


EsconDIDO, SAN DIEGO Co., CAL.. Dec. 10, 1888. 
S. D. Hillman, Secretary, ete., 


DEAR Str: Your favor of November 30th reached me in Cali- 
fornia, where I am located, having removed here the past fall. 
I do not know that anything that I might say in regard to this part 
of South California would beof any special interest to those who are 
. laboring so hard to make a success in the eultivation of fruits in 
that section. I hardly feel that anything that I might say in 
regard to the cultivation of fruits in Dakota would be of any 
special benefit, or throw any additional light upon the subject, 
as much as I desire to see success crown your efforts. 
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IT can but wish that your Society could hold its annual meeting 
in our beautiful valley of Escondido, which seems to me to be 
almost a paradise for the horticulturist, and I believe the most 
perfect climate in the world. As much as I had heard about 
this favored section, I was not prepared to find so perfect a cli- 
mate, or such a profusion of fruits and flowers as are grown by, 
what seems to me, the most careless culture. I can but wish that. 
those who have spent the best portion of their lives in striving 
to produce the fruits of a temperate climate in that cold and 
frozen north, might spend the remainder of their days in this 
land of sunshine, fruits and flowers. 

Very truly yours, 
E. DEBELL. 


Mr. Pearse. Mr. President, those who want to may go to 
California, but as far as I am concerned I will say that I am per- 
fectly well satisfied that if I will use the intelligence the A1- 
mighty has given me, I can raise fruit here without going there, 
or anywhere else. 

Mr. Sias. I am acquainted with Mr. DeBell. He was presi- 
dent of the Dakota Horticultural Society and at the head of that 
‘ society for some years. During that time he tried to secure an 
appropriation of $2,000 to carry on the work of that society, and 
if he had sueceeded he might have staid there and the society 
would have succeeded. I consider his removal to California a 
great loss to Dakota. 

Mr. Smith. The society is getting along all right yet without 
him. ; 

Mr. Sias. That may be, but they won’t succeed any length of 
time without they can get an appropriation. 

Mr. Harris. I don’t know about that; our own Society lived 
a good many years without an appropriation and we did very good 
work asa horticultural society. Of course it is always one of 
the most enjoyable seasons of our lives to get up here and have 
the sympathy of kind friends who receive us into their elegant 
homes, and to enjoy eating the bread and butter of the citizens 
of Minneapolis, and to have their good things placed at our_dis- 
posal. (Laughter. ) 
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PRIZE ESSAYS. 


Mr. Pearse. Mr. President, in regard to the essays offered 
by the Society, I would suggest that they be read and passed 
upon by the Society. 

Mr. Underwood. Would it not be well after the awards are 
made for the one that was successful to step up and read his own 
essay? 

Mr. Wilcox. I submit if that would be the proper thing. On 
receiving the program I had the the matter of offering prize 
essays announced in our public schools at Hastings, so the boys 
might become interested in writing on the different subjects. I 
have five essays with me that were sent to file with the Secretary 
at the proper time. But if they are to be read by the parties 
writing them it would be only justice to them that the commit- 
tees should make their reports so they could get here in time. 
It would hardly be advisable to compel parties from outside the 
state, for instance, to come here with the hope and expectation 
that they might be called upon to read the prize essay that they 
might have won. 

Mr. Dartt. The reading of so many papers, it occurs to me 
would take too much time and should not be done. This prize 
is offered for the best writing and not for the best reading. It 
seems to me the plan pursued last year is good enough for the 
writers; that is, to have the committees read all the papers and 
decide as to their value. One on each subject might be read, 
and that would probably be enough aside from the discussion. 

Mr. Pearse. Let the committees read them all and let the 
best be read; that is all I suggest. 

Mr. Gould. Isuppose the Society does not take the responsi- 
bility of publishing the successful essays in its transactions, but 
if published it is for whatever merit it may have in any case; 
the Soviety only indorse it ina general way. I therefore think 
it better not to have any criticisms passed upon them in a public 
manner but let them simply be printed in the report. 

Mr. Pearse. I think the committee have power to reject any 
or all if they see fit. 

Mr. Gould. Certainly; but I mean to say after they accept, if 
they decide to do so. 

Mr. Pearse. They report, I presume whether to accept or 
exclude the essay and the Society decides the matter. 
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Mr. Wilcox. Ido not see in what way the Society can give 
that construction to the premiums offered, so as to reject all of 
them; there must be some one of the number handed in that is 
entitled to the prize the Society has offered. I think the matter 
is not discretionary, and I say this in justice to the young men 
who have written essays at my Suse eeu On, the best should re- 
ceive a premium. 

Mr. Harris. We offer these prizes for essays for the purpose 
of getting the rising generation to become interested in the work 
of horticulture and to set them to thinking and studying. We 
expect those who write essays will have to become close observ- 
ers. And we don’t expect to find that boys are perfect in prac- 
tical horticulture. I was on one or two committees last year 
and we decided to award premiums in every case, and in the 
way the offer was made I don’t know as there was any way to 
avoid it. 

On motion the meeting adjourned till seven o’clock P. M. 


EVENING SESSION. 
TUESDAY, JAN. 15, 1889. 


The meeting was called to order at seven o’clock P. M. by Vice 
President Sias, who stated the first in order upon the program 
for the evening, was the delivery of the President’s annual address. 


PRESIDENT’S ANNUAL ADDRESS. 


Members of The Minnesota Horticultural Society, 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: Another year has passed and we 
have come together once more in council, to glean from our di- 
versified experiences such information and instruction as we have 
developed in our industrious investigations after wisdom and 
truth; desiring to weave into our historical record such facts, 
opinions and practical theories as we have been able to eliminate 
from Nature’s great store-house of horticultural treasures, for 
future generations to re-examine, comment upon and perhaps 
criticise. We come feeling that we have found out only a few 
of the many intricate problems and possibilities in our several 
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special lines of work, but these we should willingly and freely 
impart to each other. 

The dissemination of horticultural instruction and knowledge 
in the past has nearly all been by individuals or organizations 
similarly situated as ours; and very largely dependent upon the 
efforts and exertions of a very few persons, whose love, tastes, 
desires and interests inclined them to contribute their time, tal- 
ents and wealth towards its advancement. 

The progressive horticulturists of our country have great rea- 
son to be thankful for the spirit of interest manifested by the 
commissioner of agriculture in forming a division of pomology; 
also we should feel grateful to know our state superintendent. of 
public instruction is-trying to formulate some method whereby 
the children of our common schools shall be taught the first rud- 
iments of this very useful, refining art— horticulture. If we 
could devise some expeditious method of propagating and in- 
creasing the horticultural missionary spirit among our members, 
by breathing into them greater ardor, and endowing them with 
greater courage, we should hope for greater immediate success 
in developing this industry, of somuch importance to the future 
welfare and happiness of ourselves and children. 

Our work as a Society thus far has been largely of a mission- 
ary character; trying to teach our brother co-workers a few of 
the simpler principles of success and how to shun some.of our 
individual errors, failures, losses and discouragements; each 
vying with the other in trying to disseminate some new fact or 
opinion worthy of remembrance. 

When we look back over our past history and note the ad- 
vancement that has been made in horticulture, we have great 
reason for congratulation and inward pride in knowing that 
this time has not all been spent in vain, trying to forward the 
interests of an industry of so much worth and importance. All 
of us may not have used our talents or our efforts to the best 
and wisest end, but have tried to do something in our particular 
lines of work. 

Pardon me for taking a retrospective glance to the colonial 
days of this great republic, and quoting a few facts from the re- 
ports that have not been placed upon any page of our state hor- 
ticultural transactions : 

‘‘The first production of the soil which our forefathers found 
when they landed on,the,cheerless shore of Massachusetts Bay, 
except the leafless forest trees of December, was some seed of 
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that noble plant, the maize (more modern name, corn), which 
not only saved their lives, but in all succeeding generations has 
been a prime factor of their sustenance and of their prosperity. 
The native fruits they found the year following were the grape, 
white and black; strawberries, raspberries, blackberries, blue- 
berries, huckleberries, barberries, cranberries, crab apples, 
plums, nuts and a profusion of roses; but the apple, the pear 
and the peach were not indigenous to this country, and a civil- 
ized hand had not stretched across the wide Atlantic to sow 
their seeds. 

‘‘On the tenth of October, 1639, the first pomological exhibi- 
tion in the United States was held in the city of Boston, the fruit 
being brought from Governor’s island in the harbor, there being 
not one apple or pear tree planted in the whole country but 
upon that island. It was here, five years after the landing of 
the Pilgrims that the first free school was established, which to- 
gether with the church still lives.”’ 

These reminiscences are wonderful reminders of the march of 
progress that has been wrought in these two hundred and forty- 
nine years in this fair land, where but a little while ago the gov- 
ernor of the Bay State said: ‘‘In 1822 we were utterly destitute 
of nurseries in New England for fruit trees on an extensive scale; 
we have no cultivators on whom we ean call for a supply of the 
most common plants of the smaller fruits, such as strawberries, 
gooseberries and raspberries of the superior kinds; we have no 
place to which we can go for plants to ornament our grounds; 
we have not a single salesman who can furnish us with fresh an- 
nual seeds on which we can depend and place reliance.’’ He 
added, ‘‘Shall it be said that from June to September a traveler 
may traverse in Massachusetts from Boston to Albany, and not 
be able to procure a plate of fruit except wild strawberries, 
blackberries and huckleberries, unless from the hospitality of 
some private gentleman.”’ 


OUR STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


The relative relation and attitude of this Society towards all 
other similar organizations in our state, is a question of great 
importance at this time for your wise consideration. Our inter- 
est and solicitude in the welfare and prosperity of all kindred 
horticultural organizations, furnishes us good grounds for seek - 
ing more friendly relations and intercourse with all societies of 
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specialists and their members. Our past history, as an incentive, 
invites us to greater exertions in promoting the development of 
these interests; and when it is considered what our record has 
been in the past and the bright prospects in the future, we trust 
there will be sufficient inducement to our brother co-workers, to 
comein and join in adding better and greater facilities for spread- 
ing knowledge and instruction among our fellow citizens. 

_ This name of ours—State Horticultural Society — would if con- 
sidered in its broadest sense, seem to imply that its membership 
should be composed of all those whose thoughts, tastes and de- 
Sires were inclined towards diligent research for the promotion 
and development in all the divisions and subdivisions of every 
kind and nature in the horticultural industry, that depends upon 
the tillage, cultivation and growing of plants from the soil, 
either in field, garden or conservatory and should be co-opera- 
tive. Asa general rule this is the case; but I am sorry to say 
there is a tendency among horticulturists in certain specific 
lines of work, to devote their time and attention exclusively to 
their immediate interests and self-culture, and to withhold their 
counsel and support from every other organization whose inves- 
tigations do not render special and particular effort to aid or 
assist them in their especial branch of business. Singleness of 
purpose and action in an individual is commendable; but would 
not be expedient or admissible in the guidance or managing of 
a large body of persons organized for enlarged and combined 
work. 

Each class of industrial education should be distinctive in its 
application and impart a genial influence upon all mankind, 
calling out the finest qualities of perception. In the skillful 
management of the many varied forms of plant life, considered 
from an esthetic standpoint, its teachings should be elevating 
and refining in all its theory and practice, and call for delicate 
distinguishing qualities in allits manipulations. The mind that 
guides the hand and actions of the true horticulturist, should be 
amply furnished and enriched with all the keenest susceptibilities 
of intelligent research. 

Experience is the great teacher of mankind; and he who would 
attain the greatest perfection in his calling, should seek each and 
every opportunity for improvement. All classes of horticulture 
in the state, should become associated together in common senti- 
ment and purpose; all differences of opinion should be overcome 
and there should be a union of interests for the welfare and 
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prosperity of each organization. This holding aloof of one ; 
branch of industry from another, is not and never can prove of 
permanent benefit to either society. To illustrate: Suppose the 
nursery and tree men should wish to pull in one direction; the 
florists and plant men in another, and the small fruit and vege- 
table men in still another; what would be the consequence? Each 
special class would be engaged in their own particular kind of 
work. Would they accomplish as much good for the benefit of 
the people and public at large and for themselves, as if they 
were to support one central organization? The friends in all of 
these sub-divisions of horticulture can not afford to become ex- 
clusive and dwarfed in their ideas, their interests divided, sepa- 
rated, or disunited by pulling in different directions. 

There is an erroneous impression which has gone abroad, that 
this Society is ruled, or governed for promoting and advancing 
the aspirations of some one man; and guided and directed ac- 
cording to the ideas, desires and dictates of a small class or set 
of men; for elevating and pushing to the front some one 
division in horticulture, to the exclusion and detriment of 
another. But such is not the case. We wish it distinctly un- 
derstood that we are striving and working for the best, largest 
and furthest reaching results in all directions. We wish to im- 
prove, beautify and adorn our minds, homes and surroundings, 
with all the taste and elegance possible, rendering to each and 
every person respectful and refining influence according to their 
character, worth, and ability. What more than this would you 
have us do? We leave it with you to choose your path of duty. 


INSECT PESTS. 


Parasitic and fungoid diseases are still to be contended with 
and in many portions of the country are on the increase and eall 
for greater activity in preventing their ravages. While they 
are rough on the unskilled and careless cultivators and cause 
them to be discouraged and disenheartened in their business, 
they prove a blessing in disguise to the intelligent, alert and pro- 
gressive culturist, and enable him to get an increased price for 
his product. . 

The call for larger and broader intelligence in all classes and 
divisions of horticultural work is increasing each year; as the 
country gets settled up and new sections and fields become scarce 
for planting, we more and more sec the inroads of these little 
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depredators that seem so insignificant and small, yet give us any 
amount of trouble and loss. We need to be alarmed,and lovok- 
ing about us, for the enemy is already in our midst. 

In referring to the rust and mildew on grapes, the commis- 
sioner of agriculture says: ‘‘The different kinds of rot — black 
rot, brown rot, white rot, and bitter rot —are caused by fungi; 
each form being produced by a special fungus, quite distinct 
from those under whose action the other forms appear. These 
fungi are plants like the vines themselves; differing from the lat- 
ter only in their minute size and in their habits of growth; and 
there isa much greater difference between the fungus which 
produces the black rot, and the fungus which causes the bitter 
rot, than there is between the most widely different grape- 
vines which you cultivate.”’ 

Black rot or going to decay of grapes is purely the result of 
the attacks of a parasite on fruit and foliage alike. The use of 
preparations of arseneous poisons sprayed upon the foliage just 
after the fruit has set, and at different stages of growth, is a pre- 
ventive for these many kinds of diseases; not only these but the 
codling moth and other injurious insects are destroyed; in some 
instances saving seventy per cent of good fruit, where without 
the aid of these sprays the whole crop would be a total failure. 
New kinds of liquid and powdered remedies for prevention of 
plant and fungus diseases are making their appearance each 
year, and should be sifted by discussion to discover which are 
the best. We are. very apt to take up with new ideas and 
remedies without investigating their real merits. Our investi- 
gations in this line should be thorough and cautious; for already 
there are many complaints that injury has been done to our 
plants and vines by using too large an amount of remedy and 
too little good common sense. 

As the country grows older, the losses and damages to all 
varieties of plant life are certain to be increasingly great. One 
writer suggests we should not denounce all insects that are in- 
jurious to our crops as an ungrateful nuisance and evil. The 
horticulturist would be a very unenergetic and unambitious be- 
ing if he had no insects to contend with. ‘‘ Verily the bug”’ said 
he, ‘‘is a very useful member of society, whether he is a big ora 
little bug; he keeps us horticulturists up and a going, and teaches 
us if we will have what our appetites crave most ardently, and 
will surround ourselves with abundance, we must work for it; 
in other words, be honest and industrious.”’ 


._ 
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Our enlarged acreage of vines and other fruits makes it im- 
perative for us to consider well what preventive measures should © 
be adopted against the many forms of noxious diseases that give 
warning of the encounter we must sooner or later meet in the 
protection of all kinds and varieties of fruits from being de- 
stroyed. Eternal vigilance in guarding against the little foxes 
that cut the vines, is to be the price by which we are to prosper 
and save to ourselves a profitable harvest. 


LIBRARY. 


Your attention is called to the pressing needs for a suitable 
depository for our horticultural library, which is increasing each 
year by exchanges and new books added. It has been made 
more apparent at this time by the receipt of the following note 
from our librarian, of Sept. 30, 1888: 


DEAR Sir: The fire at the agricultural building of the state 
university makes it necessary that our reports be removed at 


once, as they are now quite wet. 
(Signed) EH. A. CUZNER. 


On examination we found that none were destroyed by fire, but 
many were damaged by water, and will need rebinding before 
they can be of use; thus it becomes imperative that we should 
determine on some definite action for procuring a repository 
that will be ample and secure. Our published reports are 
numbered by the thousand, and each year new accumulations 
from our own published reports and accessories by way of 
exchanges with other societies are received; and this question 
arises, where can they be placed secure from fire and damp air? 
These agricultural and horticultural books that we have been 
collecting for the past twenty years are of value to the members 
of this Society, and are the silent monuments of our work in 
horticulture, giving the recorded history of our members and 
Society. To many of us this history is precious, and must be 
preserved to tell future generations of our life work when we are 
laid away to our long rest. 

In furtherance of this object, I would recommend that a com- 
mittee of three be appointed to select and report at this meeting 
a permanent library committee, whose duty shall be the procur- 
ing of a suitable place for a library; to gather and arrange such 
books, periodicals and other property as may now belong to our 
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Society, and to collect and add to as fast as possible from all 
available sources. 


PREMIUM LISTS AT STATE FAIRS. 


From personal observation and experience gained while acting 
aS superintendent of Division G, Fruits and Flowers; Division 
H, Vegetables; and Division I, Sugar, Syrup, Honey, Bread and 
Domestic Pantry Stores, I have come to this conclusion, that 
combining and treating of these three divisions (whose interests 
are naturally more or less the same) in one building, under the 
care and guidance of one general superintendent, was a wise and 
prudent decision. The educational points derived in the man- 
agement of this department in the last three years, have been 
many and valuable; and it is said that he is a dull scholar who can 
not discover some occasion for improvement after repeated exer- 
tions for the attainment of any special object. The present rela- 
tions existing between the officers of the State Agricultural and 
Horticultural Societies, are very cordial and harmonious, and it is 
hoped may ever remain so; but from the experience had in con- 
ducting the affairs of the Horticultural Society, we are con- 
vineed it is not well or conducive to the best interest and pros- 
perity of our Society to always remain in this passive position. 
We do not wish to censure, find fault with, or cast any reflec- 
tions on anyone for the manner in which our Society has been 
dealt with by the state agricultural board inthe past. They 
have been very munificent with us as a society, in adjusting the 
premiums and prescribing the management of our fall exhibi- 
tions. Still there is a feeling among many of our members that 
we are not receiving that recognition that should be accorded to 
us for all the endeavors and efforts we are making in trying to 
advance our interests and secure larger and better facilities for 
holding more varied and more successful horticultural and do- 
mestic exhibitions. Under the dictation of the state agricultural 
board, without any voice in its counsels, we have not accom- 
plished all we could wish or desire; and never will until this 
Society has a broadgauge representative member, qualified to 
vote and take an active part in the management of all its af- 
fairs. 

I present a few suggestions for your consideration as to the 
advisabililty of revising our premium lists, and you can do with 
them as you choose. 
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First — That there be a committee of five persons appointed, 
representing all the diversified interests included in these three 
divisions (G, H and I), who shall have charge of the revision of 
the three premium lists for the coming year. 

Second—This committee be instructed to correspond with 
officers of similar organizations and prominent horticulturists in 
other states, seeking information concerning premium lists, 
management and the most suitable furniture to be used in con- 
ducting horticultural exhibitions. 

Third —This committee be instructed to issue a printed circu- 
lar inviting written suggestions from all former patrons of our 
exhibitions, and others who are or may be interested in the 
prosperity of the State Horticultural Society. 

Fourth — That the actual expenses of this committee (services 
of committee not included) be provided for, out of the funds of 
the society. 

Revision of premium lists should be attended to by a compe- 
tent committee of three persons, one from each of the three div- 
isions, G, Hand I. There is manifest dissatisfaction among ex- 
hibitors at the way our list now stands; they think there are too 
many premiums on single varieties and not large enough on ceol- 
lections. From the experience had the past season at several 
exhibitions where the classes were only divided into five graded 
premiums, the effect has been most satisfactory; bringing out 
much larger and finer displays, than by the old method of divid- 
ing into small sized amounts; large premiums always bringing 
forward a larger number of competitors than the old method. 


DISTRICT OR COUNTY SOCIE'LTES. 


Local horticultural societies should be encouraged, and their 
number greatly increased; we should be looking forward to the 
time when we can aid and assist such organizations; for here is 
a true missionary field for labor, one that ought to be cultivated 
most thoroughly in the interests of progressive horticulture. 
We should have four district and a local society in every county 
in the state which should be auxiliary to the State Society. 
How can we do this, unless we have greater facilities placed at 
our disposal, and an increased appropriation from the state? 

The organization of district and local societies is attended 
with some expense, and at present we can not give such assist- 
ance as is needed; only like the ‘‘impotent man” I am afraid 
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we shall have to wait until someone can help us step into the 
whirlpool, seeking state legislation for aid. 


FARMERS’ INSTITUTES. 


Within the last few years there has arisen a demand among 
the modern agriculturists and horticulturists of our country, for 
enlightenment and instruction, that wili encourage, improve 
and fortify their minds in guiding the hand of utility on all 
characteristic and useful points, governing mechanical and man- 
ual employments in all the variable and versatile departments of 
every day work on the farm and in the garden. To meet these 
modern ideas and desires, the farmers’ institute was created; 
and through this means there has been opened up to us a new 
field of opportunity for presenting to our rural population a few 
of the elementary principles of horticultural art. 

Before this institute teaching was inaugurated, we had very in- 
adequate means at our disposal for diffusing intelligible instruc- 
tion in gardening and fruit raising among our farmers, except 
through our limitedsupply of annual reports and a few stray items 
in the agricultural press; and now wecould not accomplish much 
if it were not for the valuable individual services rendered by a 
few enthusiasts in horticulture. These have rendered helpful 
assistance, counsel and instruction, such as they in their wisdom 
were qualified to present on special subjects pertaining to their 
occupation. 

It is with pleasure that I call your attention to the record of 
the second year of the institute’s work in this state, by our very 
able and efficient superintendent and his assistants. Through 
this channel there has undoubtedly opened up a new field 
for presenting useful horticultural instruction in all its many 
varied phases to an apprentice farming population. And I 
would heartily recommend that some action be taken by the 
members present that will furnish us with means suitable for in- 
structors which will give greater efficiency to our particular 
portion of the institute work. 


AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION. 


There are several matters of vital importance to the interests of 
the horticulturists and agriculturists of our state, that follow in 
the direct line of experimental work, and which should be consid- 
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ered with sound and cautious judgment by every member in this 
organization. The central station has been placed under the guid- 
ance and direction of the board of regents, who have appointed 
a director who has during the past year, put it into successful 
operation. Theschool of agriculture has been successfully opened 
and more applications of students for admission have been re- 
ceived than can be comfortably accommodated. Noneare turned 
away, but temporary provisions made for all. I understand 
there are forty students in attendance, with more expected every 
day. 

Our agricultural experiment station is now fully equipped in 
buildings, instruments and men, for the work which it was de- 
signed to accomplish, and every department is in successful op- 
eration. 

The results of the work so far as completed, have been given 
out in the quarterly bulletins, four of which have already been 
issued, and the fifth will be ready for distribution at this meet- 
ing to members of the Society. The annual report of the station 
is now in press, and will be completed at an early day, or about 
April 1st. 

At our last annual meeting there was some discussion in re- 
gard to auxiliary stations to be established throughout the state, 
but no definite plans were indorsed by us, or have been by the 
board of regents; neither has the director been empowered to 
put the suggestions which were made at our last meeting of the 
Society, into practical operation. There were no objections to 
the plan proposed, excepting the fact of having too much work 
on hand for the year, pertaining to the organization of the cen- 
tral station, to make it advisable to enlarge the field of opera: 
tions; but Iam more and more convinced that such action will 
be demanded at an early day, and it will be much better for the 
university to inaugurate this measure than to have the matter 
forced upon them by legislative enactment. But from the posi- 
tion of your president, acting only as an advisory officer, under 
the direction of the board of regents, we can do no more than 
make suggestions and leave the responsibility to the ruling 
power. 

I think we can aid this matter materially by emphasizing the 
importance of this work, and asking for a decided expression of 
opinion upon the part of the Society. 

I think it would be within the province of this Society to 
make inquiry from the director of the state experimental sta- 
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tion, if a competent corps of persons to govern the county ex- 
periment stations have been secured; and if so, should we not 
have a list of the same for publication in our transactions? If 
not, it would be well to consider who are the most efficient and 
the best qualified in each county, to undertake the work in 
special lines of agriculture and horticulture, to become corres- 
pondents and observers for the central experiment station, 
ete. 


PLUMS. 


New and improved varieties of plums are each year coming 
forward for favor; some will prove of value while others will 
be of little value. Among our native plums are some that 
are attracting attention from abroad. Charles Gibb, of Abbots- 
ford, Quebec, says: ‘‘My special hopes are now turned to the 
improved varieties of the Northwestern states; I have fruited 
the De Soto, and found it an advance on any I have tried. I 
have more hopes of Northwestern plums from my own experi- 
ence and from what I have seen in the West, than I have of 
even the Russian plums.’’ 

This from so good an authority should give our own fruit 
growers great encouragement in plum culture. We should make 
systematic efforts to secure every kind or variety of plum of 
value and place them in our state experiment grounds, that their 
relative merits may be made known. 

There are many trees growing wild in our thickets that if 
transplanted and put under thorough cultivation, would yield 
valuable fruit worthy of general use. There are other native 
fruits that with the right kind of treatment would develop into 
varieties of great value to our fruit growers. The blueberry is, 
we think, susceptible of improvement and should be thoroughly 
tested at the experiment station. Some varieties of our native 
cranberries are exceedingly fine in size and color and possess 
other valuable qualities. We should seek and search every 
nook and corner of this great Northwest for new and hardy 
varieties in all classes of fruitsand plants that would be of added 
value to what we now have. 


AMERICAN POMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


The next meeting of this grand old society will take place at 
Ocola, Florida, Feb. 20-23, 1889. 
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This Society should be represented by one or more delegates. 
We need to sustain our friendly relations and fellowship with 
the organization that has done so much in educational horticul- 
tural art, not only in this country, but is quoted as authority all 
over the world. 


NECROLOGY. 


Chas. Hoag, one of the original charter members of this So- 
ciety, died Feb. 2, 1888, in the eightieth year of his age. A full. 
and appropriate account of his honorable services as an agricul- 
turist, horticulturist and respected citizen, is given in our last 
report, on page 113. 

Robert Hale, secretary and treasurer of the Minneapolis board 
of trade, an honored and useful member of this Society, has also 
died during the past year. As an amateur horticulturist he was 
fulfilling the divine law of doing his duty faithfully and well; 
his memory will always be held dear to the members of this So- 
ciety, remembering him for his many genial, sterling good qual- 
ities as a citizen and horticulturist. Fuller reference will be 
given to his life and death by the obituary committee. 


FOREST TREE CULTURE. 


There is avery erroneous impression among young people, and 
many old ones, that governments ought to do all the planting in 
forest culture; they thinking that mens’ lives are too short for 
such work; also that the planting of trees, even if successful in 
growth, is a very uncertain investment to the planter. Life is 
very uncertain, as statistics inform us; not more so than a great 
many other things that we do. All prospective operations have 
clustering around them many uncertainties; but really, in what 
can a young man invest a few dollars that will give him so much 
real enjoyment in his old age, as the planting of a goodly num- 
ber of useful and ornamental trees and shrubs? In your youth 
plant trees; in middle age plant trees; in old age plant trees, 
that they may spread their ample shade over your head when 
silvered with old age. 

Intelligent, useful men are trying to solve the problem of re- 
forestation of our continent. The work may not be done in this 
generation, but it will surely exercise the most thoughtful intel- 
lects of this land until it is accomplished. This great scheme has 
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come to stay with the best free educators of our land. There 
will be discouragements and dark days for this enterprise, but it 
will end in either the government or private capital undertak- 
ing this great work. 

It is hoped that every member of this Society has enlisted in 
this great cause for life; and will never let go of the idea that 
forests should be protected, and new plantations made on all un- 
occupied waste places, to be of benefit to some one; if not to our- 
selves, to the generations to follow. 

Trees like men begin to show age and decay at the top; but 
men unlike trees, return to their second childhood, and if an ac- 
tive, useful, energetic man in youth, they never lose opportunity 
for doing or saying something as a source of pure enjoyment; and 
I would inquire what more impressive scene of unalloyed sacri- 
fice, than this useful employment in planting trees in their de- 
clining years for future generations to admire; living monuments 
that shall long remain for our children to appreciate; silent re 
minders of thoughtful, industrious usefulness? 

I can give no more fitting words perhaps as a closing valedic- 
tion, than a quotation from a charming fable written two cen- 
turies ago, by La Fontaine, from the Montreal reports of 1881; 
it runs thus: 


‘‘An old man of eighty was planting some trees, 
Three lusty young neighbors drew near — 
‘To build would be odd, but still stranger to plant, 
Our friend has grown foolish we fear! 
In the name of all conscience,’ said they with a smile, 
‘What harvest for you will these bear ? 
Your age of four-score has no future to boast, 
Why cumber it thus with more care ? 
’Tis only for you to repent of the past, 
Throw future designs to the air!’ 


‘“The old man looked up and sagely replied: 

‘You speak of my hopes and your own; 

Life’s enterprise often is left incomplete, 
Though begun on the threshold of youth. 

For fate unrelenting may sport with your hopes, 
As much as it may with my years. . 

The chances of life render equal its span, 
Though unequal to youth it appears. 

And which think ye, the last of the four, 
Will behold the bright rays of the sun? 

Does this moment assure you another is yours 
To finish your labors begun? 
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‘* “The shade of this tree 
Though perchance not for me, 
For others a blessing may shed 
As under its branches they tread. 
Nor would you forbid 
The prudent provide 
For others who follow. Howe’er you deride, 
Such fruit of my toil, each day I enjoy, 
As daily for others my strength I employ; 
And who can explore, 
What Fate has in store ? 
For old though I be, with regret I may see, 
And mourn over your premature graves.’ ”’ 


The reading of the President’s address was greeted with ap- 
plause. 

On motion of Mr. Cutler a committee of three was named by 
the Society upon the recommendation of the President, as fol- 
lows: J. M. Underwood, J.S. Harris and M. Pearse. 


The following paper was then read by Mr. Cutler: 
MINNESOTA LAW ON NURSERY FRAUDS. 
By M. Cutler, Sumter. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


The golden rule is to do to others as we would that they 
should do to us. If all men obeyed this rule there would be no 
necessity for the existence of sucha law as now graces our 
statutes in reference to fraud in the sale of nursery stock. Butso — 
long as men will allow greed and avarice to cause them to lie, 
misrepresent, deceive and defraud their fellow citizens so long 
will such laws be required. I feel thankful there were good and 
true men enough in this Society, who had the interests of our 
hard working farmers and laboring men at heart to compile and 
push to its final passage so good a law as we now have. All 
honor to our committee and such men as Senator Hoard and 
Representative Donnelly who assisted in its passage. 

While this law is not quite as rigid as some of our rural friends 
would like to have it and some of its provisions may work in- 
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justice to our home nurserymen, the spirit and intention of the 
law is right, and there is abundant proof that its effects have 
been beneficial. For instance two or three years ago thousands 
of dollars were paid out in McLeod county for worthless Ohio 
and York State apple trees, at ten dollars per dozen. This year 
nearly every farmer has from one to four barrels of apples in his 
cellar, not from those trees, but from money that without this 
law might have gone to some rascally tree agent or dealer. 

Ihave been informed by our Secretary that few complaints 
come to him since the passage of the law, and we believe it has 
proved quite satisfactory to the majority of the people of our 
state and the members of this Society. Still according to our 
last annual report I find that there are a few who think it all 
wrong and want it repealed and the old condition of things re- 
stored. 

This law although threatened by a committee of nurserymen 
in Chicago has not been set aside and whoever violates its pro- 
visions I understand is a lawbreaker and subject to prosecution 
under it. 

To properly show the necessity for some such law it becomes 
necessary for me to refer to the condition of things previous to 
its passage. During the years of 1885 and 1886 a band of tree 
agents (working for different tree dealing firms) with more cheek 
than an army mule and destitute of all principles of manhood and 
honor, made a raid upon the people of the Northwestern states, 
- Selling budded apple trees grown in Ohio, at one dollar each, 
Gideon apple trees from New York, Arctic plums, gooseberries and 
strawberry plants at the same style of prices. They also im- 
posed upon our foreign-born citizens who had recently made their 
homes with us and who were unused to the ways and peculiari- 
ties of this country, by selling them peach, plum, prune and 
pear trees at outrageous prices. Complaints of their depre- 
dations not only came from our own state but from lowa, Da- 
kota, Illinois and Wisconsin. 

At our meeting in 1885 an effort was made to get a simple reso- 
lution passed by this Society, denouncing their operations, but 
without success. 

During the season of 1886, the cheeky transactions of the 
agents of L. L. May & Co., caused so many complaints to be 
made to the President and Secretary of this Society, that these 
officers, in their address and report, called attention to the 
necessity of the passage of a law for the prevention of such 
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wholesale swindling. A lengthy discussion followed which re- 
sulted (with little opposition from members) in the appointment 
of a legislative committee, and the preparation and passage of 
the present law, which was carefully prepired and passed upon 
by the attorney general and judiciary committees of the legisla- 
ture. If there has been any injustice done to honest nursery- 
men, it was not intentional. Had the nurserymen of the country 
in their conventions, condemned the actions of the tree dealers 
and agents, instead of condemning and threatening our law, they 
would have merited much more of our confidence. If it is their 
intention to persistently defy and violate the law. we now have, 
we warn them to halt, ere the fate befalls them which, it is re- 
ported, has overtaken a man who took fifty or sixty thousand 
wild orange trees to California, and is now in durance vile. The 
temper of the people is in no condition to be trifled with. Had 
justice been done to some of the tree dealers and agents who 
came into this state, they too would have been behind prison 
bars. 

As our society is partly supported by taxes collected from the 
people of the state without regard to occupation, it is therefore 
our duty to manage it for the benefit of all and not for a few tree 
growers or sellers. 

A word to the nurserymen. The men in other occupations 
who become successful do so by being honorable and upright in 
their business and if we follow this course people will soon learn 
who to deal with, and we will have a clear conscience and carry 
as much filthy lucre to the grave as those who do otherwise. 

It has been said that a man can not send out of the state for a 
few Jessie strawberry plants for his customers without violating 
the law. This may seem rather hard and may be wrong, still 
observation has convinced me that few of those who buy new 
kinds of strawberry plants at two dollars per dozen and new 
grape vines at two dollars each ever make them live or get any 
profit from them. 

In conclusion, fellow members, let us treat this subject care- 
fully and with ajust regard for the interests of all our citizens. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. Barrett. Mr. President, I would like to inquire in your 
judgment whether there should be any effort made in the pre- 
sent legislature to repeal the law to which the writer alluded 
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in his address? There are parties outside of our state, no doubt, 
who are deeply interested in the repeal of our law, and there 
may be parties within the state who will seek for its repeal. 
It seems to me there should be some officer or some committee 
of the Society appointed to look after this matter in case such 
an attempt should be made. I wish to add that in my section of 
the country, in Traverse county and round about, there have 
been no agents who have been there and practiced their decep- 
tions upon the people of the community to my knowledge since 
the enactment of that law, and the people have really got their 
eyes open. There have been heretofore practiced upon the 
yoemanry there a great many deceptions, schemes and frauds, 
and the result is people have become shy and very circumspect 
under the protection of that law. Possibly there may be some 
defects that may need to be remedied. But if anyone should 
undertake to test the constitutionality of it it seems to me it 
becomes us to be on the alert, in order to maintain the law and 
protect the people of the state. 

Mr. Harris. Mr. President, wherever I have been around in 
the state, the general verdict of Minnesota tree planters is that 
the law has been doing good. One disadvantage, perhaps, where 
trees are wanted that are grown outside of the state is to get 
them, but where trees or plants are wanted in small quantities, 
orders are sent direct to the grower for them. If the farmers of 
Minnesota would make a practice of getting a catalogue and 
making their own selections of stock, there would not be any 
need of agents. 

I should be in favor of retaining the law. Perhaps in the 
course of time there should be some features of it amended; I 
think as a whole it has worked a great good. For two years in 
Houston county, where I live, we have been free from those 
agents who come through selling trees from Ohio and other 
points, who make people think that they have found a new kind 
of prune, or something of that kind, that came from Russia. 
They don’t tell them that it came from the southern part of 
Illinois, or take orders any more at such high prices as they 
used to do. The law has had the wholesome effect to keep out 
that class of dealers and the agents have commenced doing a 
legitimate business. 

Mr. Gray. The gentleman who read the paper tells us some- 
thing about not being able to get Jessie strawberries outside of 
the state. What doesthat mean? If there is a law in this state 
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that has the effect to deprive us of getting a new thing I think it 
is about time we were rid of it. If we haven’t got sense enough 
to look out for ourselves and find out the good things that may 
be produced in other states, I make a great mistake in the peo- 
ple of Minnesota. I should like to know for information if we 
have a law that is so contrary to our own interests as that. I 
do not know anything about what it contains for I never 
read it. 

Mr. Harris. The law does not prevent a man buying just 
where he pleases. 

Mr. Sias. Ithink Bro. Harris is correct. I think the agita- 
tion of this question has resulted in much good. 

Mr. Cutler. The point made in regard to sending out of the 
state for plants is this: Under the present law, if the dealer 
sends out of the state for plants and re-sells them he has to take 
out a license, as I understand it; that is, go to the secretary of 
state and give bonds in the amount of $2,000, I believe, and take 
out a license. Some think this is a hardship to the home 
dealers to require them to take out a license in order to do this. 
So far as individual planters are concerned they can buy direct 
from the grower as many plants as they may wish for their own 
use. 

Mr. Terry. Mr. President, I would say the way my orchard 
stands I have very little to boast of; I bought my apple trees 
when I knew very little about our nurserymen, and got southern 
trees. I found out afterward it would have been better for me 
to buy them further north. I supposed my trees came from 
Sioux City but what was my digust upon making inquiries, to 
find they came from Kansas. And now as a Minnesotian I ask 
for protection. I think this association has done well in this dir- 
ection. You have not obtained a perfect law, but at the same 
time I believe that all the members of the State Horticultural 
Society should support the efforts that are being made in this 
direction and accord their confidence in those who have been ac- 
tive in this direction, for their good intentions. Iam only one 
out of hundreds that take this same position. 

Mr. Pearse. Mr. President, I have a copy of the law before 
me and the essence of the law is in the title, which is merely 
this: ‘‘An act to prevent the practice of fraud by tree peddlers 
and commission men in the sale of nursery stock.’? That is all 
there is of it. That doesn’t touch a nurseryman in Minnesota. 

President Elliot. Not if heis honest. 
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Mr. Pearse. I went to a lawyer I consider the best in the 
state. I showed him the law; he said it didn’t touch a nursery- 
man in Minnesota. There is the law in the title and that is the 
whole of it. That is the way it stands. 

Mr. Underwood. I don’t think the nurserymen are finding 
any fault with the law at all, either in Minnesota or anywhere 
else, except as it may be a little more difficult for foreign nur- 
Serymen to come in here to sell their stock; that is to say, they 
must give bonds for good behavior. They may come just the 
same, if they want to. I really think it may be an advantage, 
as it may help people to know what they are buying. I think 
it would be a good thing to have a law passed to protect men in 
horse trades. Every time I trade horses I get swindled (laugh- 
ter); and I have got to get my eye teeth cut to know how to take 
care of my side of the bargain; but when I know as much about 
trading horses as I do about trees, why I won’t get swindled so 
much. ‘ But unless they do pass some law to protect me on this 
horse-trading business, why I must go to work and learn how to 
do it myself. 

President Elliot. We have had this tree law up in all phases. 
Last year we devoted seventeen pages in our reports to its dis- 
cussion and [ don’t think it amounted to very much. The law 
_ seems to be working first rate. We all know there are some de- 
fects in it; but it is the best thing we could get at the time. If 
we attempt to tinker with it this year, or if an attempt is made to 
repeal it, our legislative committee must be on the alert and look 
after it to see that they don’t deprive us of all we have accom- 
‘plished in this direction. The question arises whether we will 
continue the present law or try to make some improvement 
in it. : 

Mr. Cutler. In order to bring this subject to a termination I 
will move that a committee be appointed to look after this mat- 
ter. 

Mr. Harris moved, as an amendment to the motion, that it 
was the sense of the State Horticultural Society that the present 
tree law should be retained on the statute book and that the leg- 
islative committee be instructed to see that no action is taken 
for its repeal. 

Secretary Hillman stated that he had recently conferred with 
Mr. Mattson, secretary of state, with reference to the workings 
of this law and had been informed that it appeared to give very 
good satisfaction. Mr. Mattson stated that he had taken it upon 
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himself, at the request of parties interested, in one or two in- 
stances where complaints had been made as to sales of nursery 
stock, to obtain the facts as to the alleged grievances; that in 
each case the nurserymen in question had made satisfactory ar- 
rangements with the parties when his decision had been made 
in the matter. He had stated further that he thought it better 
instead of placing the responsibility with the secretary of state 
for the administration of the law, to place the whole matter in 
the hands of this Society, through its officers, as they were more 
thoroughly conversant with such matters than the secretary of 
state could be, in connection with his other numerous duties. 

He said there was a law passed in Kansas nearly three years 
ago, for the prevention of fraud in the sale of fruit trees and 
nursery stock. The act declares any person who shall violate its 
provisions shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall be liable 
in a fine or imprisonment, and treble damages to the party in- 
jured. 

Mr. Gray called for the reading of the Minnesota law of 
1887. 

The motion of Mr. Harris was then adopted unanimously. 


METEOROLOGY AND FORESTRY. 


Prof. W. H. Ragan, of Indiana, was here called upon to pre- 
sent some remarks and to illustrate, by means of charts, the 
course of the great storm of January, 1886. 

Prof. Ragan. I would say, Mr. President, I have an axe to 
grind. 

President Elliot. Did you ever know anyone to come toa 
horticultural meeting that hadn’t? 

Prof. Ragan. I want to say something to you gentlemen on 
the subject of a remarkable blizzard, and how it effected the ter- 
ritory over which it passed. 

Mr. Cutler. Do you mean to say that you are going to inform 
us here in Minnesota about the effects of blizzards? 

Prof Ragan. I have a request to make on behalf of the people 
in my section of the country, that since you have the gate-way 
through which these blizzards are to pass that you shall look to 
the closing of the gate, so to speak; in other words, that the for- 
estry question will figure somewhat in that which I have to say, 
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for I have no doubt that you are competent by tree planting to 
effect our climate favorably. It will not be done by this genera- 
tion, probably, but by the good old man, that your President 
has referred to in his address, who in his dotage plants the trees 
of which future generations will reap the reward. 

The effects of climate on organic and inorganic matter is fully 
recognized, especially by the horticulturist, for who is more con- 
cerned than he? The natural causes that produce the most vio- 
lent climatic changes, and therefore, have the greatest effect up- 
on animate and inanimate matter, are not well understood. If 
our continent were a level unbroken plain, from the tropies to 
the arctic regions, a given parallel of latitude would more nearly 
represent the character of the climate belonging thereto. As it 
is, when we trace the isotherms, or lines of mean temperature, 
across our continent, we find them very eccentric in their 
courses, apparently having but little respect for latitude. This 
fact is most forcibly illustrated by the movements of such storms 
as we now have under consideration and for the designation of 
which a seemingly appropriate word, blizzard, has been coined, 
and awaits adoption in the next edition of Webster. 

The atmospheric conditions that precede a blizzard, indeed 
constitute the preliminary features of it, are a low barometer, 
centered well south and moving northeasterly. As a rule, we 
have from 8 to 15 low pressure movements during a month, Al- 
most without exception these pass out of the territory of the 
United States through the lower St. Lawrence valley. Just why 
this is so need not now be considered. Usually these centres of 
low pressure arise in the Rocky mountain regions of the United 
States, or enter our territory from Manitoba, and, passing through 
or near the great lakes, follow the St. Lawrence to the northeast. 
Conditions of this kind may bring us, in the Central Mississippi 
Valley, thunder storms, heavy rains or snow, wind, and even 
tornadoes; but will not give us a genuine blizzard in all its fury 
with a resultant temperature of from 15° to 30°. If, however, an 
an area of low barometer enters the territory of the United 
States from the Gulf of Mexico and passes northeasterly toward 
he mouth of the St. Lawrence, and if this be during the win- 
ter months, we may have a severe cold wave extending far 
into the south, and borne to us in the latitude of Indiana and 
southeasterly, by winds from the west or even the southwest. 

In some particulars the storm under consideration has excelled 
any on record. This is especially true in regard to its extent and 
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unusual severity in the extreme south. When we refer to the 
records of the signal service we ascertain the causes of this un- 
usual distribution. As stated above, certain barometric condi- 
tions are the prelude to such storms. In this case (and this is 
but the type of all such storms), a low pressure of unusual en- 
ergy came within the range of observation near Los Animos, 
Col., at 3 o’clock, P. M., Washington time, on Jan. 6, 1886, from 
which point it moved southward into the Gulf of Mexico, where 
it was central at 3 o’clock, P. M., of the seventh; from here it 
was deflected to the left, being noted eight hours later over the 
mouth of the Mississippi river, and thence it passed northeast- 
erly, following the gulf and the Atlantic coasts, reaching the 
mouth of the St. Lawrence at 7 A. M. of the tenth. 

An area of low barometer may be illustrated by. if not com- 
pared to, a vigorous blaze in a burning building, which creates 
a rarified condition of the atmosphere and a consequent rush of 
surrounding atmosphere to fill the void. In the northwestern 
portion of our continent, in the elevated regions of the Rocky 
mountain chain, we have a comparatively constant high baro- 
meter. When a low starts up, a corresponding high, from this 
region of constant high, flows in to fill the vacuum. 

Farther north, in the arctic region, may be found as a con- 
stant or passive element, a low temperature. Without a disturb- 
ing cause, this condition of low temperature will hover about its 
proper latitude. When, however, a low barometer, which is al- 
ways accompanied by high temperature arises, a high barome- 
ter moves into its wake, thus pruducing currents of cold air from 
the arctic region, with a resultant lower temperature. If this 
low barometer passes through the central or northern portions 
of the United States it is easy to understand why it should not 
draw a volume of cold air into the southern portion of the coun- 
try. But when the reverse is the case, as was true of the storm 
under consideration and especially ifthe low has unusual energy 
and force, we may certainly expect the whole country to be 
overspread by a sheet of cold. 

There are natural causes which direct and control the move- 
ments of such storms, when once inaugurated. If not, their 
movements would be direct and they would sweep down upon us 
of the Central Mississippi Valley, from the north rather than from 
the west or southwest. Hudson Bay and the lakes, to the north 
of us, with their stored summer heat, ward off these storms, 
pushing them, as it were, to the westward and against the 
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Rockies, where they follow in the lee of the mountains, which 
turn upward and beyond the reach of interference the warm 
currents from the Pacific, and, facilitated in their movements 
by the great treeless plains, until they reach the track of the pre- 
ceding low barometer. As the low invariably moves to the 
northwest, the high, with its cold, naturally follows. Thus, we 
have the phenomenon of cold weather coming to us from the 
west or southwest. 

You will readily see, from the facts I present you, how you, in 
common with the people of Dakota hold the gateway through 
which these storms must enter the territory of the United States, 
and how, by the suggestion already made, you may greatly 
ameliorate the climatic conditions of the whole country, for I 
have no possible doubt, but that through the reforestation of the 
great western plains, a very perceptible influence. for the better 
ey be wrought, upon our climate. 

~ I will now hurriedly illustrate, by the use of a set of tridaily 
Signal service charts, the movements of the storm under consid- 
eration. As already stated, you will notice the ink-spot on the 
chart in eastern Colorado, which marks the centre of the low 
barometer at 3 Pp. M. of January 6th. The dark wavy line across 
the upper portion of the chart, indicates the line of zero tem- 
perature, at that hour. .The almost unchanged position of the 
zero line, in the lake region, during the prevalence of this storm 
will illustrate the beneficial influence they exert upon the cli- 
mate, a fact which gives to Michigan and the surrounding ter- 
ritory, its just renown as a superior fruit growing section. 

Turning to our next chart, which represents a period eight 
hours later, we find that the centre of the low area is now near 
Fort Sill in the Indian Territory, and that the zero line has 
dropped down, from Fort Custer to Denver, while all the Gulf 
region is basking in a temperature much above the frost point. 

The next chart, which is for 7 A. M. of the 7th, represents, as 
you will see, the centre of the low barometer as near Indianola, 
Texas, and the zero line at Santa Fe and Fort Elliott, but almost 
unchanged as to the Lake region. The temperature of the Gulf 
coast is 40° and upwards. 

This chart, which is for 3 P. M., shows the centre to be in the 
Gulf of Mexico immediately south of Indianola and off the mouth 
of the Rio Grande. The zero line has also dropped down, and 
that too against the tempering influence of the sun, from Fort 
Elliott to Fort Sill, while the temperature of the Gulf coast, 
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responding to the combined influence of the afternoon sun and the 
presence of the low barometer, which you have already learned 

invariably brings higher temperature, has arisen to 60° and 
even 70°. The orange orchardists of Florida were yet uncon- 

scious, unless warned through the signal service, of their im- 

pending doom. 

At1l Pp. M. ofthe 7th we find the low area covering the mouth of 
the Mississippi, and that the zero line has spread eastward to Fort 
Smith, Arkansas, from which point it extends due northward to: 
St. Paul and the St. Louisriver, where it turns eastward through 
Lake Superior into Ontario. The temperature has fallen in 
Texas to 30° at Indianola and Galveston, but is still 60° in 
Florida. 

The chart for the morning of the 8th presents the low centre 
at Montgomery, Alabama, and the zero line extending from the 
Rio Grande below El Paso, Texas, by way of Palestine, Little 
Rock, Keokuk and Lake Superior. Temperature of Florida 
from 50° to 70°, while all of Texas is below 20°. 

Eight hours later (the heat of the day) the low is in easterm 
Georgia, while zero has extended westward to the Mississippi 
river, but is receding in western Texas. The orange orchards 
are still unharmed in Florida, but are suffering in Louisiana. 
At 11 P. M. the low has reached the mouth of Chesapeake bay, 
and the zero line now takes in Memphis and northern Missis- 
sippi. The Gulf coast from Pensacola westward has a tempera- 
ture of 20° and lower, but east and south Florida are above 50°. 

The morning chart of the ninth shows the low area on the 
New Jersey coast, and zero extending from Santa Fe via Deni- 
son, Vicksburg, Chattanooga and thence northward to Cincin- 
nati, Chicago and Lake Superior. Jacksonville and Cedar Keys 
have a temperature of 30° while Sanford and Punta Rassa have 
40° and 50° respectively. At this observation we note the 
greatest thermometrical gradient that occurred during the 
storm, the readings being, at the centre of the low, in New 
Jersey, 28.8 inches, while on the northern border of your state 
it was 30.8 inches, The disparity of readings were unusual, 
which gave the storm its peculiar force. 

The 3 p. m. chart shows the low on the coast of New 
Hampshire, with the zero line comparatively unchanged. The 
night observation of the ninth shows the low area in Central 
Maine with zero extending still more to the eastward. The 
temperature is rising rapidly in Texas and the southwest, but 
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still falling in Florida, having now reached 30° in the central 
part of the peninsula. 

Our next chart represents the storm at its maximum. This is 
the morning of the tenth. The low barometer has now reached 
the mouth of the St. Lawrence, and the zero line extends from 
Utah, through New Mexico, Texas, Arkansas, Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, Georgia, North Carolina, and Virginia, and the line of 
30° crosses Florida as far south as Punta Rassa. 

The disastrous results of this storm, in the extreme south es- 
pecially, are fresh in your memories. It is said that no such 
cold has occurred in Florida, as demonstrated by its effect on 
tender vegetation, since 1835, when they unquestionably had 
similar atmospheric conditions as the predisposing cause. 

But the unusual character of this storm was manifested solely 
by its severity in the South. Ithas frequently been colder here, 
or even where I live, in the last half century, than on this ocea- 
sion. Indeed, only two weeks later we were warned to “ hoist 
cold wave flag,’’ and notified that you were having several de- 
grees lower temperature here than you had during the previous. 
storm, but we did not realize its increased severity, while in 
Florida they were scarcely disturbed, the change from nominal 
temperature being hardly noticeable. On consulting the charts 
for this second storm, we discovered that the low barometer, the 
disturbing cause, had originated very near the location. of the 
preceding storm, viz., in Colorado. but, instead of the unusual 
route taken by the first, had followed the nominal cause, in an 
almost direct route toward the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and hence 
the high barometer and cold wave were only invited as far 
south as the line of the preceding low area. Z 

Mr. Pearse. I would like to inquire if cyclones are not liable 
to occur in certain locations; that is in valleys and among 
hills, as they usually commence, I understand, on high land? 

Prof. Ragan. You have reference to tornadoes. They are sup- 
posed to be engendered by countercurrents; virtually because 
of the effects of heat. We do not know exactly what causes 
them, unless they are due to this difference in the atmospheric 
pressure. 

Mr. Pearse. My friend Sias lives in a town were they have 
had several tornadoes. I lived there for many years, and I 
studied this subject carefully. Rochester is situated in a low 
valley, surrounded by a number of hills. The valleys come to- 
gether, and I have noticed they come down through those 
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valleys. They are very severe; in some instances, have driven | 
boards through the trunks of trees. 

Prof. Ragan. There is no question as to the energy of the 
tornado; but I am not able to give the cause. They occur in some 
localities more frequently than others. They occur more fre- 
quently in the South; for instance in Alabama and Georgia, and 
are more energetic than some experienced here. 

Mr. Pearse. In some localities, I don’t think we ever had 
any. Where I live, near lake Minnetonka, there is no record 
that there has ever been a tornado there. 

A vote of thanks was given Prof. Ragan for his very instruc- 
tive lecture. 

On motion the meeting adjourned till nine o’ clock Wednesday 
morning. 


MORNING SESSION. 
SECOND DAY, WEDNESDAY, JAN. 16, 1889. 


The meeting was called to order at nine o’clock, by President 
Elliot. 


MEMORIAL RESOLUTIONS. 
Mr. Underwood offered the following resolutions: 


WHEREAS, The Treasurer of our Society, Mr. Ditus Day, has recently been 
called upon to experience a deep bereavement in the death of his beloved wife; 
be it therefore 

Resolved, That we the members of the Minnesota State Horticultural Society 
hereby tender our friend and coworker, the warmest sympathies of our hearts, 
together with the hope that looking forward to that new life into which she has 
been but transplanted, he may find sufficient consolation and peace. 

Resolved, That our Secretary be instructed to send him a copy of these resolu- 
tions and also spread the same upon the records of our meeting. 

Mr. Kenney said that Mr. Day had been for a numbers of years 
past a member and officer of the State Aimber Cane Association, 
and he had had the pleasure of an intimate acquaintance with 
him for many years. Mr. Day and his wife had visited his 
family at his home in Morristown, and he had always held them 
in very high esteem. It was fitting that this action should be 
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taken for all would sympathise with Mr. Day in this time of his 
affliction and sorrow. 

On motion of Mr. Brand the resolutions were unanimously 
adopted. 

Mr. Brand, from committee on program, recommended that 
the report of the seedling committee be deferred till Thursday 
morning. 


LETTER FROM MR. BUSHNELL. 


St. PAUL, MInN., Jan. 16, 1889. 
‘Wyman Elliot, President Horticultural Society, 


My DEAR SiR: The Minnesota State Agricultural Society 
extends to the State Horticultural Society its cordial greeting, 
and the earnest wish that you may be very successful in your 
grand work the present year. I shall try and visit your meet- 
ing, if possible. 

Yours truly, 
Wm. M. BUSHNELL, 
President Minnesota State Agricultural Society. 


The following paper was then read: 
WILD FRUITS OF MINNESOTA. 


By Ool. J. H. Stevens, Minneapolis. 


Mr. President, Ladies aud Gentlemen of the State Horticultural Society: 

The part of the exercises assigned me at this annual meeting 
is in relation to the early wild fruits of Minnesota. 

When we consider that the tiny wild Siberian crab is the 
parent. of the common apple, the sloe, the original parent of the 
improved plum, and that the many delicious fruits of the day — 
large and small — which are so abundant and derived from the 
humble parentage of their wild ancestors, of the forest and field, 
the mountain and valley, we must acknowledge that the world 
is greatly indebted for this wild product—the handiwork of 
dame Nature. It is highly proper then, that their merits should 
be briefly considered. 
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I will merely mention that the present products of the 
orchards, gardens and plantations, are the wonderful results of 
a proper system of hybridizing — the transmitting the pollen of 
the blossom from one kindred to another, the budding and graft- 
ing of one variety with another variety. The educated hand of 
man has accomplished all of these things, but we should always 
remember that the primitive wild fruits of the different parts of 
the globe, is the fountain head from which the luxuries of the 
orchards of the present day abound; nor should we forget the 
fact that the wild fruit of Minnesota had, and has to this day 
great merit. In the absence of the tame varieties, the wild to: 
the emigration of colonial times was indispensable. In many in- 
stances the native plum was scarcely inferior to the most favored 
sorts; the strawberry of the prairie —small, but strongly im- 
pregnated with the peculiar pleasing flavor incident to that fruit. 
It was full of saccharine matter —more so perhaps, than the 
most favored variety of to-day. The raspberry that skirted the 
brush lands and also found on the margins and in the openings. 
of the wood lands was of delicious flavor fit for the table of the 
gods; the blackberry of the deep green forest scarcely inferior 
in flavor to the Lawton; the cranberry of the marsh and the 
high bush of the wood land, the former abundant in central Min- 
nesota; the blueberry of the numerous swamps in the more 
northerly parts of the territory with all the characteristics of the 
whortleberry and huckleberry of the Middle and Eastern states; 
the gooseberry so abundant in the big woods; the black currant 
which had not imparted all of its value to the Naples. There 
were also several varieties of wild cherries but of no especial 
merit. True some of our early vendors of poor whisky used to 
gather the common black cherries in great quantities and de- 
posit them in their fiery liquids to improve their flavor. 

Originally Minnesota had not only a variety of native fruits, 
but it had also a rich flora, as well as numerous plants of medi- 
cal value. It could not be otherwise when a thorough knowl- 
edge of her climate and soil was understood. On the shores of 
her rivers, on the borders of her lakes, where the sun of sum- 
mer shines for fifteen or sixteen hours a day with a heat equal 
to the tropics, large numbers oi fruits and plants peculiar to 
the South abound. In her dense forests, in an early day, when 
the soil was a deep vegetable mould, many of the native varie- 
ties of fruits and plants peculiar to the Middle States were also 
found; and so in a measure to-day, but not as numerous as in 
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the primitive days of the territory, before the clearing off of 
the heavy timber; the tall oak has given way to wheat fields and 
clover lands, and as a matter of course the plow in constant use 
for more than a score of years has blotted out the native plant 
of the forest, and the flora of those early days existed under the 
same wonderful climatic influence. 

In 1849 many of the different parts of the world were repre- 
sented in the vegetable kingdom. Theclimateand soil appeared to 
be adapted to each variety of the beautiful flower. Botanists de- 
clared that scarcely a portion of the Union had amore numerous 
representation of the different order of plants. Many of these 
indigenous species have been cultivated for fruit and food, as well 
as for purposes of art and ornament. Some are grown for their 
medical value. Dr. J. 8. Elliot, for many years one of our most 
skillful physicians, with a large practice, informed me while ed- 
itor of the Farmers Union, that he was utterly surprised to find 
Minnesota so full of native plants so useful to mankind. Such, 
too, was the testimony of Dr. C. L. Anderson, so widely known 
as a scientist and a botanist. 

But, to return to the wild fruit. Altogether we had some 
twenty sorts, though only two or three for commercial purposes, 
which consisted of the cranberry, the blueberry and the plum. 
The latter, while of great moment for immediate use, would not, 
on account of its perishable nature, bear transportation to any 
great distance. Our raspberries, blackberries and strawberries, 
together with the plum, were gathered in sufficient quantities to 
meet the then small demand in the local markets, but the fami- 
lies of the pioneer were generally suppled with an abundance — 
especially with the plum. 

The cranberry was the most extensively exported. They were 
mostly gathered by the Indians, and sold to their traders. The 
latter shipped them down the Mississippi to their correspond- 
ents. I saw over two hundred barrels in the fall of 1849 sent 
down from Fort Snelling, in. one shipment. Some of this fruit 
reached the New Orleans markets. The wild plum was in the 
reach of most every family. There were groves of them on the 
prairies where the gophers had previously broken sod;- there 
were thickets in the bush lands; they were found in the big 
woods, and abounded on the margins of the sloughs and swamps; 
on the banks of the rivers and brooks, and in every other place 
where a foothold could possibly be found in the mellow soil, and 
here came in the part taken by nature to improve the fruit 
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growing on trees that were such near neighbors — apparently 
almost on one root. Through the agency of the wind and the 
honey bee, or from some other unknown source, a single tree, | 
but undoubtedly that its ancestor, while in bloom, had been im- 

pregnated with the pollen of a better variety, would bear a 
large delicious plum, while its nearest neighbor, perhaps fifteen 

or twenty of them, would producea pungent, bitter, sour, and as 
repulsive to the taste as a green persimmon; again, in other groves 
where the trees were so near to each other that a person could 

hardly pass through them, there would be found extra choice, 

good, fairly good, medium, worthless, repulsive, pungent, bitter 
and detestable specimens. The product would also vary in size. 

The largest plum, as a general rule, would be much tne best in 

flavor; the smallest the most worthless, but this was not always 
so, aS once in a while very small specimens were found that 
equaled in delicious flavor those of the largest size. By a 
proper system of cultivation it was discovered that the size of 
the native plum could be increased. The fruit would mature 
earlier also than where it remained in its native heath. 

Perhaps aside from the cranberry and the plum, the most pro- 
lific bearer of our native fruits was the blackberry of the big 
woods. At the proper season of the year I have seen— as many 
of you doubtless have—the steamer Antelope, Capt. Geo. 
Houghton’s daily packet that traversed the two rivers between 
St. Paul and Carver, filled with large boxes and tubs full of this 
fruit. The upper, the middle, the lower decks—the cabins and 
every available space on the boat occupied with this fruit. It 
had been gathered by the early settlers and sent to the markets 
of the twin cities. 

Aslam to be followed during this session of the Society by 
an honored exponent, John 8. Harris, with a paper in regard to 
the wild fruit of the Northwest, who will speak of their merits 
far abler than I am capable of doing, I do not deem it necessary 
to refer to other varieties that existed here in an early day. 


Mr. Sias. Is there such a thing as a thornless gooseberry in — 
Minnesota? 
Col. Stevens. Yes, there is. 


HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. pac! 
DISCUSSION ON PLUMS. 


Mr. Barret. I have been a good deal interested in regard to 
this subject of raising plums. In the locality where I live, on 
the western borders of the state, where farmers are poor and 
struggling hard for a living, they depend almost exclusively on 
the wild plum asa fruit. A few are able to buy apples. But 
very many persons go to the shores of theriver and gather large 
quantities of plums, can them and use them in various ways and 
thus manage to economize during the entire winter. 

About a year ago I thought I would inspect the territory 
where I lived in reference to the best qualities of wild plums, 
and was not a little surprised at some things I discovered. I 
visited the shores of Lake Traverse, also passed along the banks 
of the Minnesota river, which flows through the coteaus not far 
from Brown’s Valley. I was surprised at the number of excel- 
lent specimens I found at different localities; one in particular 
struck me very forcibly. It appeared to me that the character 
of the soil had much to do with the quality of the fruit. 

In one locality I inspected, the water gushed out from under 
a Shelf of rock, or bluff, and appeared to be mixed with hydro- 
gen and soda, which was very nauseating to the smell; one would 
imagine it to be from a sewer. In fact the atmosphere was very 
much like the atmosphere of a sewer. I found there an inferior 
plum, which had a crisp, somewhat bitter and forbidding taste. 
I passed further on andcameto higher ground where the soil was 
excellent, and there I found a variety of wild plum which was 
of excellent quality. I was so highly pleased with the variety 
that I afterwards transplanted some of them to my garden. I 
found they were a superior plum. I therefore conclude the soil 
has much to do with the quality of fruit produced. I think we 
may take a plum that is considered below par, put it in good 
soil, cultivate it and it will be greatly improved. 

I transplanted from the shores of the Minnesota quite a large 
plum tree, perhaps three inches in diameter, and succeeded in 
making it grow in my garden. I was told by those familiar with 
the fruit that it grew as large as an ordinary peach, and that the 
flavor and quality of the fruit was excellent. Mrs. Buchanan, 
a lady very tasty in domestic matters, informs me that she peels 
and cans them in the same manner as she does peaches. I ex- 
pect it will prove to be a very superior plum, and if so I shall 
be very glad to report the fact. 
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My nursery ground extends to the river. I have a deep allu- 
vial soil and then beyond there is a lower plain. Growing on 
this lower stratum I found a tree that filled my eye; to appear- 
ance it was very symmetrical, and I thought it was valuable and 
I transplanted it to my nursery grounds, and this last year it 
bore very prolific. The fruit is of ordinary size, but very juicy 
and sweet, and largely destitute of that peculiar pucker of the 
wild plum. I think it will be classed with the first quality. 

I wish others to talk upon this subject, as I want to get some 
information in regard to it. This is my own experience. I was 
much surprised in the different qualities of plums. I wish my 
friend had alluded to the buffalo berry. I think it was not in- 
cluded in the list of wild fruits of Minnesota. 

Col. Stevens. The buffalo berry is not a native of Minne- 
sota. It is found in the Upper Missouri Valley. But while it 
does well it is not a native here. 

Mr. Barrett. I wish to sayit grows onthe shores of the upper 
Minnesota river, where I live and I have seen the trees fifteen 
to twenty feet high. It grows in places as a shrub owing to the 
character of the soil. 

Col. Stevens. I traveled along the Minnesota river forty years 
ago from its source to the outlet and they were not there then. 
But I think it is possible within the past twenty years they may 
have been brought there. They grow very readily not only 
from the berry but from the root. 

Mr. Kenney. Speaking about the quantity of berries that 
were grown inearly times I would say that for a few years back 
I haven’t seen a good crop of blackberries in this state; and I 
would like to inquire whether it is due to climatic influences, 
or what is the reason they are not bearing now as they used to. 
do? I know thirty years ago, when I came here, I used to find very 
nice bushes that were loaded down with berries; while in the 
same places that are still uncleared we find the bushes, but they 
do not bear well. 

President Elliot. Perhaps friend Kenney’s tastes have been 
raised up since he has commenced with Amber cane so that the 
things of his youth are not the same now; his taste has changed, 
perhaps. 

I want to call attention to one thing that was referred to as to 
the plum. I don’t want it to go on record that you can take a 
poor plum and change it to a better soil and make a better plum 
of it; that has been tried. You ean not change the quality. 
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The only way to change that is by hybridization and propagat- 
ing a new generation. 

Col. Stevens. You can improve the size by cultivation. 

President Elliot. Not very much. 

Col. Stevens. You can make them two weeks earlier. 

Mr. Harris. Mr. Lord has some plums that he claims he has 
improved, making them somewhat larger and the flesh firmer. 

Mr. Underwood. Mr. Taylor has had some experience with 
plums and I should like to hear from him. 

Mr. Taylor. I am always interested when I hear the subject 
of wild plums discussed. We come here for the purpose of 
searching for the truth; that kind of truth that will be of some 
profit to us and that we can use, after we return, to our benefit. 
Perhaps I can not do better than to give you my own experi- 
ence. 

In 1864 or 1865 I became possessed with the idea that by mak- 
ing the cultivation and improving of wild plums a specialty I 
could do good in the community and also make it profitable. I 
presented my ideas to Dr. Jewell, who was an experienced hor- 
ticulturist at the time, and he cordially approved of the idea 
that I should concentrate my efforts in that fruit line. Well, I 
proceeded in this way. I did not make any effort to improve 
varieties by hybridization, but went to searching for superior 
varieties. I selected and crossed more than one hundred and 
fifty varieties of the wild plum that I fruited. I collected var- 
ieties from every state in the United States, where they grew. 
But about the time that I was very enthusiastic on the subject I 
metagentleman, a horticulturist from Michigan, at Lime Springs, 
Ta., and when he found what I was doing he told me to go home 
and not to waste any labor in this direction at all; that in Mich- 
igan where he lived wild plums were very abundant, but that as 
civilization advanced they disappeared. He said the same 
would be the result here. : 

I got many superior varieties of course and had plenty of trees 
to practice upon. I top-grafted a good deal. But I will say 
here I didn’t waste much time with them and I have no,faith in 
the wild plum. In my neighborhood there were hundreds of 
varieties of very superior fruit down to as bad as those Col. 
Stevens has depicted, which were very abundant. But the most of 
them have disappeared; you can’t find a peck of wild plums 
worth anything, and yet years ago they were abundant. 
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I had’some trees taken away by a cyclone, but the most of my 
trees have failed as well as the fruit. I had cultivated trees in 
nursery rows and sold many hundreds from them and have 
planted hundreds of trees and fruited some of them; but they 
have all disappeared. We don’t try in my neighborhood to 
waste a bit of effort any more in this direction. 

Now, that is my experience. These very best kinds that we 
set so much store upon and raised trees from the nursery and 
fruited in the orchard, after they bore a crop or two the fruit 
declined in quality the same as with the trees procured from the 
forest and become worthless. Trees also would degenerate. After 
spending more than twenty years at this work I have come to 
the conclusion that it would not be my duty to waste time on 
the wild plum. 

Mr. Brand. Did you ever try cutting off the old trees? 

Mr. Taylor. I would say I have tried the plan of cutting the 
trees, clear to the ground. A gentleman told me once that I 
should give my trees rich culture and cut them off close to the 
ground, and I have tried that. 

Mr. Reeves. It has been our experience that the best plums 
are grown on young trees. In the forests they only bear well on 
young trees. If we want good plums we must plant trees every 
few years, so as to have plenty of fruit from young trees, and 
cut away the old trees. I think our only chance of growing 
plums is from native sorts. That is our experience in Lowa. In 
Minnesota, conditions are different, but we must remember that 
the plum tree as a native is a short-lived tree. 

Mr. Harris. Jam sorry that my friend Taylor has gone back 
on the wild plum, for I have a good deal of faith in it. I think 
there are three or four varieties that have been brought into 
cultivation that are giving good satisfaction. The De Soto, 
which originated thirty or forty miles below where I live, is a 
good variety. Recently there have been some wild varieties 
found in Houston county that resemble it very closely. The 
plum bears cultivation well. It can be brought into bearing 
when three or four years old and it has borne immense crops. 
Old trees in the vicinity where it was first found may still be 
seen. I have seen a load of plums brought to La Crosse this last 
season, and I know those trees still bear fine crops of fruit. Some 
of the trees are ten inches in diameter. 

Mr. Lord found plum trees growing near his place at Minne- 
sota City, that are seven or eight inches in diameter and that 
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bear a very fair crop of fruit which sells readily in the market. 
He has never been called upon to take less than two dollars a 
bushel for the fruit. 

There is another plum that is cultivated in one or two places. 
I have exhibited specimens of it, and it is a good canning fruit. 
Tt responds well to cultivation. I know of trees that have fur- 
nished an abundance of fruit for some eighteen years past. It is 
the largest of all plums I know of that have been brought into 
cultivation. Jrefer to the Cheney. At our last meeting it was 
pronounced the best canning plum grown. I believe there are 
other varieties of great value. I don’t expect we can take up 
everything and improve it. 

Col. Stevens. I wish to say I have a De Soto plum tree in my 
garden in this city, twenty-two years old, and it bears better 
every year. All other varieties which I had are dead. This is 
one which I bought of Mr. Hall when he first introduced them 
here. 

Mrs. Kennedy. I heard of a gentleman who drove a lot of old 
rusty nails into the trunks of his trees and he said it seemed to 
invigorate them with new life and the trees bore abundantly af- 
terward. He hadconsiderable experience in raising both apples 
and plums in this state. . 

Mr. Allyn. Mr. President, I would like to say a word on the 
wild plum question, and would hate to see it rundown. We 
have native trees that are over thirty years old and they bear 
well every year. Perhaps down at Lake City they have better 
varieties, but as the native is a very sensitive tree perhaps it has 
stepped out and given civilization achance to come in. ! have 
raised the wild varieties very successfully. We have abundance 
of them and think a great deal of them; and we never failed to 
get two dollars a bushel for them; we found them growing 
onthe Cannon river some thirty years ago. I would like to 
hear from others upon this subject. I hope we may be able to 
keep the plum until we find something better. 

Mrs. Stager. When I first came here about nine years ago I 
found quite a clump of plum trees as I could tell by the blos- 
soms. When they fruited I found that they were quite large. I 
tied strings upon some of the trees that bore the finest fruit and 
the next spring I had them taken up and set out on our grounds. 
They have fruited the past two years. I found one very fine 
plum that was as large as the Weaver which was exhibited at 
St. Cloud, and they have no bitter taste. I use them for canning. 
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I have three large trees and about fifty small ones grown from 
planting the pits. I have heard said that one could fruit them 
quicker from the seed than from setting small trees. Many trees 
in the vicinity of Sauk Rapids, were blighted, and out of shape, 
but mine were free from blight and bore very freely of. those 
large and pleasant-tasting plums. 

Mr. Harris. I want to give an invitation to those who may 
have fine varieties of plums to send specimens to at least four 
places for testing; I refer to the state experiment station, under 
the charge of Prof. Porter, the station at Owatonna, under the 
charge of Mr. Dartt, to Mr. Lord, at Minnesota City, and to 
Harris. At each one of those places the variety will be given a 
fair and impartial trial, and if it proves to be of value the one 
sending the trees will get the credit for the same, and this will 
aid in making experiments by crossings, ete. 

Col. Stevens. Justa word in answer to the lady that spoke of 
growing plums from the seed. That will not do. It is possible 
you may get a better variety but the probability is that it. will 
degenerate into a great deal worse variety. I planted seeds of 
plums of a very superior quality and the product was perfectly 
worthless. It is like it iswith planting apple seeds; you can not 
depend upon them to produce the same fruit as that from which 
the seed is taken. 

Mr. Dartt. We can depend on getting perhaps one tree in 
twenty or thirty that will be equal to the original tree, but we 
might not get one in fifty. 

President Elliot. Say three hundred. 

Mr. Dartt. Well, we will get it if we plant enough of them. 

Mr. Harris. Mr. Kramer exhibited a valuable variety of 
plums at the state fair. 

Mr. Barrett. I would inquire of Col. Stevens, suppose there 
was no other variety of plums near by to fertilize a certain vari- 
ety, would not the product of the seeds if planted all have the 
same characteristics? 

Col. Stevens. Most assuredly not; there is perhaps one chance 
in three hundred of their being the same. 

Mr. Pearse. The better way is to grow the trees from young 
sprouts instead of propagating from seeds. 

Mr. Harris. What we want is to get better varieties. 

Col. Stevens. That can be done by cross-fertilization. 

Mr. Pearse. Plum trees can be grown from the roots by the 
thousand. 
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Mrs. Stager. Those plums I speak of are very shy in produc- 
ing runners. 

Mr. Pearse. Cut the roots and I will guarantee the young 
shoots will come up. : 

President Elliot. The advice of Mr. Pearse is sonnd. The 
best way with ordinary planters is to grow the trees from sprouts 
of the roots. Let our experimental stations experiment with 
seedlings as much as they like, but let us “not waste time our- 
selves in growing new seedlings. I think that isthe province of ' 
the experimental stations, to do that class of work. 

Mr. Underwood. At our place we have been experimenting 
with seedling plums considerably; but the location seems to be 
against them. We havn’t met with very good success. We 
have planted them by the thousand, but they don’t fruit well. 
If a person has been unsuccessful in one locality I don’t think it 
need to discourage everyone else. That is a point I wished to 
bring out. I knew my friend Taylor was discouraged, was doing 
some bad talking, and that was the reason I wanted to bring out 
this discussion. While thousands of trees may be cut down and 
put on the brush pile in one locality, others may be more suc- . 
cessful. 

Mr. Taylor. I would not become discouraged, but I live in 
the very paradise of the wild plum. When the country was first 
settled you could gather them there by the wagon load. I don’t 
attribute anything to location. A neighbor of mine planted a 
lot of seed from a superior plum, and planted in a nursery more 
than five hundred kinds and fruited them; he got some good 
fruit, and there was some quite equal to the seed planted; but 
the same result referred to follows with his now. In a few years 
they ceased to bearand they seemed to blight. Some of my finest 
- varieties failed. -There appeared a sort of oak balls on them 
and the trees were covered with black knot. Our wild.plums, 
whether cultivated or not, are disappearing in the neighborhood; 
those of good quality are going first. Where there were thou- 
sands of acres formerly producing well, to-day the same plum 
grove shows the meanest and lowest kind of fruit; and if Iam 
discouraged now I am going to state so. 

I may illustrate my feelings upon this subject by relating this 
incident. Mr. Ingersoll, of St. Paul, some time ago sent me 
some money with an order for plum trees, which he had been 
induced to do by State Auditor Braden, who knew what fine 
variety of plums I used to raise in such abundance, and which 
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were the admiration of the whole country. But I wrote back 
to Mr. Ingersoll advising him not to buy them. 

Mr. Sias. Mr. President, I am afraid that something will go 
on the record that won’t look well, and I would like to inquire 
of Mr. Taylor if he didn’t get discouraged about plums about 
the time I did about apples? I have understood that a tor- 
nado, or some sort of wind storm went through your place and 
took pretty much all the plum trees? 

Mr. Taylor. I had two large trees when that tornado came 
that were very large, and there was room for four span of horses 
under the shade in the middle of the trees. The tornado took 
them. We get enough fruit generally from other trees for 
family use. My son-in-law, Mr. Morgan, is growing some nice, 
thrifty trees, but they don’t appear to bear fruit to amount to 
anything. 

Mr. Dartt. I would suggest that some of these fruit men have 
been talking in a very discouraging way in regard to fruit grow- 
ing in our state. In some of our emergencies it has been thought 
best to send a delegate to Iowa where they hold their meetings 
at the same time we do ours. And it came into my mind that 
perhaps this Mr. Taylor might be acceptable as a delegate. 
(Laughter. ) 

Mr. Taylor. I am not discouraged as to fruit growing; under- 
stand I have faith, but I want some good reason for it and want 
the public to know that there will be. 

Mr. Reeves. If you will send Mr. Taylor down to lowa we 
will try and convert him on the plum question. (Laughter. ) 

Mr. Sias. Mr. Taylor will be all right as soon as he gets over 
the effects of that tornado. 

Mr. Dartt. I wish to add that if Mr. Taylor went to Iowa I 
know he would be materially benefited, as well as we afterwards, 
for I have seen so much of the good works of the horticulturists 
in Iowa and so much of success following their methods that I 
think the more of Iowa that we get into our Society the better. 


The following report was then read by the Secretary: 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON NATIVE FRUITS. 


Little can be added to the report of last year, as applicable to 
this part of the state. 

There are no native fruits in this vicinity of great commercial 
importance like the cranberry. Though some attempts were 
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made a few years ago to cultivate them, they were not success- 
ful, and Southeastern Minnesota has very little soil adapted to 
them. 

In Winona, Houston and Wabasha counties along the Missis- 
sippi, the dewberry flourished the last year in great profusion. 
The fruit was of large size and good quality, aud so plenty as to 
interfere, locally, with the blackberry market. The bushes have 
been growing here since the first settlement, but very little fruit 
is usually seen. If it could be grown to bear every year, it 
would largely take the place of blackberries, being so much 
easier to protect in the winter, and very tenacious of life. 

Wild plums are the most marketable and valuable native fruit 
we have here. A very small expenditure of money, time, or 
labor, would secure an abundance of this fine fruit to every fam- 
ily in the land, many now regarding it as a rare luxury. While 
apples will always occupy the first place in fruit work, it is be- 
lieved the Horticultural Society can largely add to its useful- 
ness by inviting increased attention to our native plums. 

O. M. Lorp. 


The following paper was read by the Secretary : 
NATIVE PLUMS. 


By O. M. Lord, Minnesota City. 


Native plums have not received from fruit cultivators as much 
attention as their merits warrant. Some of the objections will 
be considered, and when their good qualities are placed in con- 
trast, they will far outweigh all the difficulties or prejudices of 
cultivation. 

The natural habit of the tree is not symmetrical, which has 
made it unpopular with the nurserymen. The general charac- 
ter of the fruit is soft, skin tough and acrid, especially when 
cooked. Its softness and non-keeping qualities unfit it for gen- 
eral market, and its intense acidity when cooked makes it unde- 
sirable for family use. It also frequently refuses to bear when 
cultivated, and is sometimes affected with black knot and cur- 
culio, and the fruit is very liable to rot on the tree before ma- 
turing. 

While the straggling habit of the tree makes it hard for the 
nurseries to handle, when they are once planted in orchard form 
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their habits of growth may be materially changed by careful 
pruning, or if they are allowed to develop naturally it will not 
detract from their value in the production of fruit. 

In regard to the general character of the fruit, which has been 
indicated, it is not commonly known that a few varieties are so 
distinct and superior in quality as to lead to the supposition on 


the part of many persons that they have either been greatly 


improved by cultivation or that they are mixed with the Euro- 
pean kinds. Both suppositions are errors, so far as the quality 
goes. 

The fruit can be increased in size by thinning and pruning, 
and by cultivating the ground. The quality of the fruit varies 
somewhat with the seasons; a better quality is found in a wet or 
moist season than in a dry one, but it is doubtful if any kinds 
have been made sweeter, more palatable, or better adapted to 
cooking by cultivation than when found in a natural state. 
Therefore when good fruit is desired it is very poor policy to 
make an indiscriminate selection from the woods. <A better way 
is to get from some reliable nurseryman trees that are known to 
bear fruit of good quality. 

No mistake will be made in buying the De Soto, whether only 
a few were wanted for family use, or a more extensive planting 
for market. The fruit is of large size, fine color, and excellent 
to cook. The tree bears when quite young, and abundantly, and 
is more reliable in unfavorable seasons than most others. 

The same may be said of the Cheney, though it is distinct in 
character. The tree has a more vigorous, upright growth, and 
the fruit is larger in size, and from ten days to two weeks earlier 
in ripening. The appearance of the blossom would indicate 
something of the European origin in it, but it is without doubt 
a true native, as the skin and pulp correspond so nearly to the 
general character of all the wild plums. 

Among other kinds that can be relied upon when cultivated is. 
the Weaver, a free stone, with firm pulp, fair quality, and good 
for cooking. The Forest Garden has also given satisfaction in 


some localities. The Rollingstone has not been so generally — 


tested, but as it originated here it will probably be as well 
adapted to different soils as any of those mentioned. The tree 
shows the marked character of the true native, though special- 
ists have pronounced it as differing so much from any known 
variety that it is easily identified. The fruit, more than any 
other wild plum, resembles the Green Gage family. As a dessert 
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fruit it is superior to those above mentioned; it also keeps 
longer after ripening, and being much firmer is a better mar- 
ket variety. In season a week or more earlier than De Soto or 
Weaver. 

These kinds have been grown in Minnesota so successfully 
that no doubt is entertained of their entire hardiness and relia- 
bility in all parts of the state. Northern Iowa has also produced 
some excellent varieties that are recommended with great confi- 
dence for our state. Among these are the Spear, the Rockford, 
the Wolf and some others. 

As to the subject of non-bearing, it may be well to suggest 
that the best practical remedy is, in planting, to mix different 
kinds, and to plant closely together, from four to six feet one 
way and twelve the other. The claim is also made that this sys- 
tem of planting effectually defeats the ravages of curculio. The 
rot can be obviated only by carefully thinning the fruit; but it 
is believed that the varieties above named are peculiarly free 
from it. 


PROPAGATING FROM SEED AND GRAFTS. 


As plum trees are rarely sold at the nurseries at less than half 
a dollar, the price has been an obstacle to large planting. A few 
hints in regard to propagating, where natural thickets are not 
available, may be useful to some who have no experience. The 
seed, to be reliable, should be placed in moist sand and slightly 
covered as soon as possible after the fruit is ripened, where it 
will be exposed to freezing, and then planted as soon as the 
ground is open in the spring. If seed is planted from natural 
trees that are entirely isolated, the fruit will bear astrong re- 
semblance to the parent. But if other varieties are near the 
parent when blossoming the character of the fruit can not be 
predicted. From the success in some experiments in hand fer- 
tilizing we are led to hope that all the best qualities now known 
can be combined to produce plums not inferior to the best Euro- 
peans. 

As with grapes and strawberries, plums and other fruit, the 
natural or chance process of cross fertilization is not known to 
produce a superior variety once in ten thousand times. Seed- 
lings may be successfully top grafted, but the trees will not be 
so long lived nor any more productive than sprouts transplanted 
from bearing trees. The grafts, however, will be more vigor- 
ous in growth and more‘symmetrical in form. Sprouts will 
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always produce fruit true to kind, while grafts are sometimes 
modified. . 

Much has been said to prove the theory that proper fertiliza- 
tion is the main thing necessary to produce abundant fruit, and 
the claim has been made that some kinds are better adapted to 
fertilize than others from the larger amount of pollen they pro- 
duce or from their inherent prepotency. A careful examination 
of the blossoms at the proper time will show very little difference 
in the amount of pollen in any of the varieties. 

As to prepotency, there is a wide field for observation and ex- 
periment before definite conclusions can be made. The De Soto, 
Rollingstone, Weaver and some others will fertilize themselves, 
whether planted singly or in groups, and the blossoms of these 
will show that the style-bearing stigmas are much shorter than 
the pollen bearing anthers, the petals being cup-shaped and cor- 
rugated, while of other kinds the stigmas protrude one-third 
their length, or more, beyond the pollen. The petals being 
larger and entirely flat or smooth, it is possible that the form of 
the blossom, giving it the power to withstand more severe cold, 
is what enables these trees to mature fruit when others can not 
do so. For these reasons, and many others that might be 
given, much more stress is placed upon planting these varieties 
than upon the particular soil or manner of cultivation. 


The following paper was read by Mr. Harris: 
NATIVE FRUITS IN MINNESOTA. 
By J. S. Harris, La Crescent. 


How many of the edible fruits now growing wild in Minnesota 
and other portions of the Northwest have grown there from time 
immemorial, I have no means of knowing. The first white men 
who settled in this region found the American crab apple (Pyrus 
coronaria), Canada plum (Prunus Canadensis), red and black rasp- 
berries, high bush blackberry and trailing or dewberry, straw- 
berries, grapes, currants, gooseberry, June or service berry, 
cranberry, and some others flourishing in a great variety of lo- 
cations. The first settler not only found them here, but he found 
some of them of a better quality than the same species were 
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when growing wild in the old states. Especially is this the case 
with the native plum, the strawberry and blackcap raspberry. 
While so far as has come under my observation our native black- 
berries are inferior to the natives of states further east and south. 

I think I am able to speak advisably on the comparative 
quality of these fruits, as my residence in this Northwest covers 
a period of thirty-eight years, and my acquaintance with the na- 
tive fruits of the East and South was in my boyhood days when 
the appetite was keen and the taste uncultivated. 

There are doubtless varieties among these wild fruits which, 
with skillful cultivation and scientific propagation, will develop 
peculiar merits that shall yet cause them to occupy prominent 
places in the pomology of North America. Among them there 
is no one class so inviting for the experimentalist as our wild 
plums. They are quite universally distributed, and the trees 
are found growing in clumps and groves in our lowest valleys, 
on our highest hills, and in every locality wherever the annual 
prairie fires have not destroyed everything of the tree kind. 
They are always perfectly hardy and generally fruitful. 

While botanists claim that there is but one species of them, 
they appear at some period to have broken into a number of 
quite distinct Varieties, producing fruit of similar characteris- 
tics, yet differing widely in size, color, quality and seasons of 
ripening. The colors are almost white, yellow, orange, salmon, 
pink, deep red and purple. They also exhibit a wide difference 
in foliage, the leaves of some being long, others nearly round, 
pinate, serate, double serate, and nearly smooth. The varieties 
also differ in size and habits of growth of the trees; some are of 
straight trim growth fifteen to twenty feet high, others with 
large branching heads, and others mere scraggy shrubs, but all 
are more or less thorny. The size of the fruit varies from one- 
half inch to one and one-fourth inch and over in diameter, and 
from round to oblong in shape. In their wild state nearly all 
have a pleasant tasting pulp, but the larger portion of them have 
a thick, acrid skin, which in cooking has a tendency to dry up 
and toughen. They also have an acrid taste about the seed that 
often imparts an unpleasant flavor to the sauce. There are, how- 
ever, here and there found a choice variety apparently several 
removes from the average. A few varieties are found with skin 
thin and tasteless, that disappears in cooking, and with a more 
meaty flesh and a comparative freedom from acridity about the 
pit. In some of them the flesh parts readily and clean from the 
stone. 
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Through a process of grouping together such varieties as pos- 
sess the most desirable points, giving good cultivation, or using 
_ tame stocks to graft upon, and planting the seeds from fruits so 
produced, I believe they will soon break from the original type 
and give us new forms, and after the first positive variation is 
secured the field of operation for improvement will be limited 
only by the intelligence and preservance used in its occupation. 
With the cultivation of seedlings from selections of the best, we 
hope to secure firmness of flesh and shipping qualities that will 
place them beside prunes and apricots, and that they may even 
lead these asa fruit of commerce. I also believe that by hybrid- 
izing with some varieties of the domestic plum, we would quickly 
secure a valuable fruit. 

Those who seek to bring about improvements should work 
towards certain points, and never lose sight of them in their 
manipulations and crossings. The most desirable points are to 
increase the size of fruit and solidity of flesh; lengthen the keep- 
ing qualities; eradicate acridity or unpleasant after-tastes and re- 
tain high and distinct colors. A few varieties have already 
gained more than a local reputation for their good qualities and 
are proving worthy of a general cultivation. Of such are the 
De Soto, Weaver, Forest Garden, Rollingstone, ahd, best of all, 
the Cheney; but I believe there are some yet to be found in their 
native haunts that may surpass even the best of these. They can 
not be looked after too soon. In the older parts of this state the 
clearing up of thickets and the pasturage of fields has proved so 
destructive that. some of the best varieties of thirty years ago 
are extinct. 


A report from the Committee on Evergreens being called for, 
Mr. Brand read the following paper: 


EVERGREENS. 
By O. F. Brand, Faribailt. 


Next to the growing of fruit, and among farmers we might 
say, aS a requisite of, and inseparably connected with fruit grow- 
ing, is the growing of evergreens. <A lengthy article might be 
written about the value of evergreens and especially of pinesas 
regards the amelioration of climate, by rendering the atmosphere 
more healthful and the earth’s surface more suitable for the home 
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ofman. Butin this busy age few would stop to read a lengthy 
article, and the utility of evergreens for health, ornament and 
protection, none will dispute. The most important question in 
connection with the subject is how to induce people to plant and 
care for them. One trouble is the almost universal desire to get 
hold of the almighty dollar sometime between the first of April 
and December of each year. 

In growing evergreens the money value does not begin to be 
realized quick enough to satisfy the great multitude who from 
choice or otherwise are obliged to occupy and till the soil, as it 
is not possible to obtain much protection until six or eight years 
after planting, where small trees are used, and large trees are not 
possible to the most of the few whom a kind providence has 
blessed with a disposition to become public benefactors in this 
direction. Life is short. Theownership of land is surrounded 
with so many uncertainties which, together with the quick-com- 
ing-dollar objection occasions the planting of evergreens to be 
left to the very few— whose esthetic taste for the beautiful as 
well as the useful in nature exceed their avarice. 

How can we get the trees planted and cared for? Weare sat- 
isfied that for the reasons mentioned individual effort will never 
accomplish much in this field. The severity of our winters and 
increasing dryness of our summers admonish us that some sys- 
tematic move for the growing of evergreens should be under- 
taken by our state and general government without delay. 

A recent investigation which I have made in our ‘Big 
Woods” region of our state leads nie to the conclusion that there 
is not more than fifteen per cent of our original deciduous tim- 
ber now standing in that region; and to a great extent the best 
timber has been culled from that which remains. Through all 
that once beautiful forest there is scarcely more than enough left 
for a fair farm supply. 

There is one part of this subject that appeals directly to the 
individual, and that is the increased value that is given to farm 
lands by a liberal use of evergreens in the decoration of the 
grounds around the home and in forming shelter belts for the 
protection of stock, buildings, garden, and orchard. For this 
purpose there is nothing so valuable as evergreens. They should 
be planted mostly to the northwest and south of the residence. 
A belt all around a yard for cattle should be found on every farm. 
They increase the temperature of the surrounding atmosphere. 
‘Their millions of pointed needles check and repell the bleak 
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north or west winds, and the difference between standing on the 
windward or leeward side of an evergreen belt in a cold wind is 
as great as between January and June. ‘To shut outall the wind 
the width of the belt necessary will depend on the variety used. 

A single row of White Spruce will stop more wind than a 
single row of any other variety. A slow grower until two feet 
high after which it makes an annual growth of not less than two 
feet. Its habit of forming a dense growth below, together with 
its ability to grow on any soil, wet or dry, and flourish in dry 
Seasons as well as wet, make it the most desirable of all forasingle 
row. 

For a large belt of evergreens the common White Pine is un- 
doubtedly the most valuable of all. Ifa few rows only are de- 
sired for a quick growing shelter belt the Scotch Pine is the 
best. 

In the southeast part of the state on clay subsoil the Norway 
Spruce may be used. They make a more rapid growth than the 
White Spruce but are not so reliable over a large portion of the 
state. 

Three rows of White Spruce set five feet apart in the row, 
with ten feet between the rows will make the best possible wind- 
break for the amount of ground occupied. The White Cedar is 
- also valuable for a windbreak and a timber of great value both 
for posts, ties and telegraph poles. It grows reasonably fast on 
good soil and should find a place around every farm home, utilized 
for a hedge, windbreak, screen or as single specimens. 

The Balsam Fir makes one’ of the finest ornamental trees. Its 
tall, gracefulform and dark green foliage renders it one of the 
most conspicuous. Onheavy soil it makes a good windbreak for 
from fifteen to twenty years, and still longer as a shelter from 
high winds, but as it grows tall and begins to get old the lower 
limbs die. 

A grove of White Pine, or Scotch Pine, set four feet apart in 
the row, with the rows eight feet apart, will need to be trimmed to 
eight feet apart each way in the course of ten years. At that 
time the Scotch Pine will make the most fuel. It makes very 
good summer wood and arotind chunk of it eight or nine inches 
in diameter put in a heating stove at night will show more live 
coals in the morning than a chunk of maple of the same size. 
After the thinning out the White Pine will grow the fastest, 
making an annual girdle of wood of about three-fourths of an 
inch in thickness, and will gain from two to three feet in height 
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each year. It is safe to say that in the next 25 years they would - 
gain 65 feet in height and stand at that time not less than 80 feet 
high. At that time an acre containing 680 trees would be worth 
$5 for each tree, or the snug little fortune of $3,400. 

Thirty years from now there will be left but little of our native 
pine, and it is reasonable to conclude that lumber will then be 
worth not less than $25 per thousand feet. A tree 40 years 
old will give at least 300 feet of first-class lumber, which would 
require two logs, one 16 feet long and 18 inches across at the 
small end, and one 14 feet long with a diameter of 15 inches at 
the small end. 

The success of evergreens depends on the care they receive. 
There is nothing that can be killed any easier; with reasonable 
care they are about as certain to grow and do well as any other 
tree. 

For ornamental purposes set trees from two to four feet high. 
As they are usually set in grass land, remove the sod from a 
-hole six feet across, take out the soil from a hole a little wider 
than the roots of the intended tree will fill when in their proper 
shape. See that there is a sufficient quantity of fine rich soil to 
fill the hole. Place the tree in so it will stand about two inches 
deeper after it is settled than it stood in the nursery. Straight- 
en the roots in proper shape and after the hole is two-thirds full 
of earth pour in three or four pails of water — enough so the soil 
in the hole will be thoroughly saturated. A fork gently used 
will aid.in letting the water settle all through the soil. Fill the 
hole with earth and pour on more water, which will settle the 
earth around every fibre of the roots. After that has settled 
away a little, dry soil may be put on top, which should not be 
wet or stamped or it will bake and dry out, and crack open in a 
dry time. Cultivation once in ten days should follow, that is, a 
stirring of the soil to a depth of four or five inches, a foot distant 
from the tree, and about two or three inches deep close up to 
the tree; nothing should grow within three feet of the tree. If 
itis not desirable to cultivate, the ground should be covered 
with mulch from four to six inches deep and left till the next 
spring, when the soil should be stirred and the mulch replaced. 
Continue in this way for four years and other things being right 
the long life of the tree is assured. 

In ‘planting for windbreaks or for timber and shelter belts, 
trees under two feet and over one foot, will be found to be best 
if the cost is within the means of the person planting. If cheap 
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trees or none must be had, trees grown in the sun one or two 
years willdo. Generally such trees as can be bought for ten 
dollars per thousand. See that the trees are bought from a person 
who can show that he has been eminently successful in handling 
evergreens, for a little carelessness, a little exposure of the roots 
to the air, and the ability to grow is gone. It is of first impor- 
tance to keep the roots moist all the time from the time the spade 
first touches the roots till they are safely in the ground. The 
least exposure of the roots to the sun or wind will dry them; 
keep them damp or wet. Prepare the soil as for a garden, ex- 
cept that it needs no manure. ' Lay off the rows four feet apart 
one way by eight the other, planting a row of corn between the 
rows one way for two or three years. Now, with the roots ofthe 
trees wet and covered up and a few in a large pail with the roots 
in water, proceed to plant one at a time. Plant them a little 
deeper than they grew in the nursery, spreading the roots out 
in all directions and covering with fine mellow soil, being care- 
ful that no straw, stubble, lumps or other rubbish gets in around 
the roots, for all such things dry out quickly and do not hold the 
moisture like earth. They also keep the soil from coming in 
close contact with the roots. Ifthe soil is at all dry use a little 
water to each tree but put none onto the ground after the tree 
is planted. The place for water when planting trees is in the 
ground on the roots and not on top. Press the soil firmly around 
the roots and put loose soil on top; within a week or ten days 
cultivate thoroughly, stirring the surface of the ground and kill- 
ing all the weeds. Continue the cultivation until the first of 
July; then it would be well to pull a little earth toward each 
tree, hilling up a couple of inches. At this time if mulching is 
put around each tree four inches deep and out two feet each way 
it will need no more care till the next year, when good cultiva- 
tion should be given again and continued each year till the tops 
of the trees shade the ground. Stock must be kept away from 
evergreens or they will break them down or destroy the lower 
limbs. - 

There can be no labor put upon the soil that will make so 
grand a showing in ten years as that devoted to the care of ever- 
greens—and there can be no monument to one’s memory and 
good deeds erected on the soil by the person whose name it is 
desired to perpetuate than a fine grove of well grown. ever- 
greens. 
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THEIR VALUE AMONG APPLE TREES. 


The influence of evergreens upon fruit trees has been found to 
be very beneficial. In numerous instances I have used them to 
protect apple trees from the sunscald in winter. Of three rows 
of Tetofsky apple trees, one row of which was planted with an 
evergreen near to each tree on the south and the other two rows 
without such protection, the row protected is in fair condition, 
while but few trees remain in the other two rows. Another 
block of Duchess of four rows— having a windbreak of one row 
of pines, fir and spruce along the west end of the rows— bears 
the most fruit on that part of the block which stands nearest to 
the evergreens and very much less as the distance from the ever- 
greens increases. The evergreens were set about two years after 
the apple trees but are nowfifteen to twenty feet high. The rows 
of apple trees run east and west and the slope is a little to the 
southwest. 

On the eighth of January, 1886, I was. at Orlando, Fla. The 
day being very warm I concluded to start north to Jacksonville. 

Going to the depot and looking on the bulletin board of signal 
service I read as follows: ‘‘Cold wave approaching. Look out 
for killing frost as far south as Tampa. (Signed) Hazen.’ 
With a temperature at that time of 84° in the shade the general 
conclusion was that Hazen was a little ‘‘off’?’ his base. -I went 
to Jacksonville and on the eleventh or twelfth saw ice four inches 
thick — with a temperature of 17° above. Later on going back 
to the south part of the state I passed through the largest orange 
grove in Florida and found that in that grove when the native 
live oak had been left and the orange trees were interspersed 
among them there was comparatively little loss or damage done 
by the freeze, but wherever the groves were not well protected 
the fruit was an entire loss and in numerous instances the trees 
were killed. 

The destruction of the pine in all the gulf states to the north 
and west of Florida for the past twenty years, undoubtedly 
opened the way for that cold wave to reach as far south as it did. 
My opinion is that if the western part of our state and all of 
Dakota was crossed with continuous unbroken rows of evergreens 
running east and west, two or three rows together, and these 
belts one or two miles apart, that the course of the cold wave 
and blizzard would be broken up and the damage which they 
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occasion be greatly lessened. In fact the genuine blizzard would 
scarcely exist at all for it would be impossible for it to be created 
as the conditions favorable for origin would not exist. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. Pearse said he had good success transplanting trees with- 
out the use of water. He never used any water in setting ever- 
greens. He transplanted 4,000 trees three years old without any 
loss. Evergreens were cheap and could be had for seven dollars 
a thousand and were the cheapest trees to buy. These trees in 
a short time would be valuable and if generally planted by the 
farmers of Minnesota it would have a marked effect upon the 
climate. They should be set by the\millions. No subject is 
worthy of being advocated by the society more than the planting 
of evergreens. He advised setting White Pine, Scotch Pine, 
Balsam of Fir and the Norway Spruce. 

Mr. Urie said he had set a good many evergreens and agreed 
with Mr. Pearse as to the importance of planting them gener- 
ally. He would advocate setting Scotch Pine; it was a beauti- 
ful tree, a rapid «rower and a hardy tree. He had trees that 
were forty-five { ct high that had been set some twenty years, 
and some of them were ten inches in diameter. Farmers would 
do well to plant them in rows around their farms, and across 
the farm; there was no danger of planting too many. 

Mr. Brand thought it best to use water in setting, as it was al- 
ways best to be on the safe side. In case of drought the water 
would give the trees a start. 

Mr. Pearse. One thing I wish to explain. I always mulch 
large evergreens and find it better for the earth to absorb the 
moisture from the mulching than from water poured on at time 
of setting. Iam no advocate of pouring water in a hole to pack 
the dirt, when with mulching I can get a better result. 

Mr. Brand. I contend that we need water to settle the earth 
around the roots of the tree. They will settle in a better con-— 
dition than to put in the soil and secure it withthe foot. Water 
settles around every fibre. 

Mr. Harris. I do not think water is beneficial if the ground 
is in the right condition for planting; it is better without water 
than with it. But give the mulching immediately after the 
trees are planted; also select an hour of the day when the wilt- 
ing process is not going on freely. There are more evergreens 
killed by exposure than by the want of water. 
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Mr. Underwood. The whole secret in setting evergreens is in 
‘‘firming’’ the roots. Whether water is applied or not the 
ground must be firm around the roots. Then the rootlets will 
start out and have something to work in; and if set firm, that is 
the whole secret of success. I puddle the roots well and set 
- them firm. As a nurseryman planting more or less trees I have 
never had any trouble in following these rules. 


Mr. Sias, from the committee on Russian Apples, presented the 
following: 


REPORT ON RUSSIAN APPLES. 
By A. W. Sias, Rochester. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


We have been crowding the Russian apple too far south. 
Make its southern limit, latitude 42° and the northern 60°, and 
we will have as the centre of the Russian apple belt, latitude 
51°. Fhe southern limit would be on the northern line of the 
State of Pennsylvania, running west near Chicago and Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. The centre would be a little south of Veronesh, 
Koursks, and Warsaw, Russia; Winchester, England; passing 
through lakes Winnipeg and Manitoba in the British possessions. 
Confine the Russian apple to this belt, and you can maintain its 
good reputation much better. 

The most convincing opponents of the Russian apple are to be 
found south of this parallel. Minnesota planters will find room 
for about a dozen varieties from the hardiest and best of the 
Russians, for some time yet, while the seedling growers are 
*‘proving up” on their rich claims. Had you taken all of the 
Russians from the tables at the state fair last fall, the exhibit 
would have been meagre indeed. 

At Nora Springs, Ia., last month, there was a call from the 
convention for a committee of six to make out a list of about 
twelve varieties of the most popular Russians. Prof. J. L. Budd 
was made chairman of the committee, while the balance was 
composed of some of the best posted men in the state. Your 
humble servant had the honor of a place on the committee also. 
We had no trouble in making upa list of twelve that we were all 
agreed on as being as hardy, or more so, than the Duchess. Prof. 
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Budd says he has a hundred varieties that are more hardy than 
the Duchess. Aside from the Hybrids and Wealthy, there were 
but very few apples in our district this past season outside of 
the Russian list. 

I will close this paper by submitting a list of what I consider 
the twelve best varieties, after getting all the information pos- 
sible on the subject, viz.: Autumn Streaked, Gen. Greig, White 
Russet, Lieby, Golden White, Hibernal, Garden Apple, Anton- 
ovka, Plikanoff Small, Titovka, Red Anis, Yellow Anis. 


The following report was also made: 
REPORT ON RUSSIAN APPLES. 


By Andrew Peterson, Waconia. 


S. D. Hillman, Secretary, etc., 


DEAR Str: I have received your letter and the premium list 
and program of the annual meeting of the Society. As I can’t 
come to the annual meeting, I will give a short report on fruit 
of my orchard this year. 

The apple crop was heavier this year than it ever was before. 
The oldest tree of the Lieby bore two barrels of apples. Some 
trees eight years old of the Lieby also bore a heavy crop. 
Charlamoff and Christmas apples bore well, also Plikanoff; 
and six varieties that I received from Prof. Budd, five year-old 
trees, had some fruit, but am sorry to say that the blight was 
worse than any year before. 

I think if I had had my trees mulched they would not have 
been affected so bad; this fall I mulched all my trees with second 
crop dew grass. In such along, dry season as we are sure to have 
I expect it will hurt the trees in orchards somewhat. 

Of grapes, Concord, Delaware, Isabella, Eumelian, Lindley 
and Hartford Prolific, all these varieties bore a heavy crop. 

Also raspberries and strawberries bore a good crop. 

Mr. O. F. Brand is mistaken concerning the hardiness in trees 
of the Duchess and Lieby at my orchard. Duchess will never 
equal the Lieby in hardiness. My oldest Duchess and Lieby trees 
are of the same age, about fifteen years old. The Duchess trees 
are more than half dead and some of those remaining are nearly 
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dead, but the Lieby is yet sound, except it blighted more than 
the Duchess this summer. If the Lieby gets sunscalded, which 
is very seldom the case, I notice that it heals over pretty quick, 
or within two or three years, but the Duchess never heals. So 
I would rather plant Lieby than Duchess. As an eating apple 
the Duchess apple is more of value but its season is too short for 
keeping. Liebyisvery good for cooking and we use them in our 
family as well as eat them from the hand. It will keep until 
February. 

Last year when Mr. Brand was over to my place the Lieby ap- 
ples were cracked and did not look very nice, but they seldom 
do so. 


The Christmas apple seems to me just as hardy as Duchess. 
It had a heavy crop this year with very nice fruit; and I have 
some of them yet which are just as fresh as when I picked them; 
so I think they will keep until February. The tree was entirely 
free from blight. 

Number 4 M., Ostrokoffs Glass, top killed some in the severe 
winter of 1886, but I had a Duchess tree of the same age, that 
. was top killed just as much; so I think we will have to get along 
here in Minnesota with Lieby, Duchess, Christmas and No. 4 
M. until we get hardier seedlings. 

The Red Cheeked, as I have said before, is the hardiest tree we 
have got in Minnesota. But it does not bear much fruit; per- 
haps it will bear better when it gets older. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. Reeves. Mr. President, as a member of the Northern 
Horticultural Society of Iowa, I would say that the Russian var- 
ieties that were recommended by that society at their last annu- 
al meeting, were not recommended for general planting but for 
trial. We may change this list at our next meeting and drop 
out some of the twelve varieties mentioned. 

Mr. Brand. I would ask Mr. Reeves how many of those 
varieties are in bearing, how long they have been bearing and 
how many apples any particular tree has borne in a Single year? 

Mr. Reeves. There are one or two varieties that are very 
fine; Gen. Greig produces fruit resembling Fameuse, about the 
Same season and quality; it seems to show less blight than any 
other kind among the Russians. 

Mr. Brand. How long has it been in bearing and how much 
fruit has it borne in a single year? 
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Mr. Reeves. It has been in bearing four or five years. It has 
only gone far enough to recommend it for trial. We wish to 
emphasize that they are still on trial and not to be recom- 
mended for general trial. 

Mr. Brand. How far south of this is that where you have 
seen them grow ? 

Mr. Reeves. Forty to sixty miles south of the state line of 
this state. It is north of the line that is understood to be the 
south line of the region that is adapted to growing Russian 
fruits. 

Mr. Philips. Mr. Chairman, one word in regard to that list 
of Russian varieties. I have been on a committee in our state 
for the past three years that have been looking up the Russians. 
I would say that I have come to the conclusion, as well as some 
others, that the Golden White and the White Russet are the 
same thing. 

Mr. Brand. While many of these Russian varieties show very 
good colored wood I havea sample of Russian wood here that is 
comparatively perfect. This is taken from a lot of root-grafts 
set in 1874; the trees have never been transplanted. The tree is 
perfect to all appearance and looks better than Whitney in the 
same row. But this tree has never produced halfa bushel of 
apples. I don’t know its name, but it is a Russian and does not 
blight. I had sixty-five varieties. They are mostly gone now. 
I have here asample of wood from Duchess, standing in another 
row some forty feet distant from the first specimen. Its wood is 
badly discolored, but it has borne many bushels of fruit and bids 
fair to produce many bushels more. 

I wish to make this point that while many Russians show good 
woodand look all right they are good for nothing to bear apples. 

Mr. Sias. Perhaps I ought to state in deference to Prof. Budd 
that this list of apples that I have made out has no referrence to 
the list presented at the meeting at Nora Springs, at which meet- 
ing I was present. This is a list made out from my own stand- 
point, independent of that, although there are several varieties 
named that can be found on his list. 

Mr. Moody. I visited the Russian orchard of Mr. Moulton 
last September. There was some one hundred and twenty Rus- 
sian varieties at one time in bearing, but there are only about a 
dozen varieties left now. I was greatly surprised when I ex- 
amined those trees. They had been top-worked on Transcendent. 
This orchard is some two miles north of this city. The orchard 
seems to have heen rather overlooked by this Society. 
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Col. Stevens. The boot is on the other foot; the orchard has 
not been overlooked by the Society, but the owner has overlooked 
the Society. 

Mr. Moody. Iam speaking of the results since it has been a 
nursery. 

Secretary Hillman. Itis found by experience that the practice 
of top-working Russians on the Transcendent is usually a failure. 

Mrs. Campbell. Mr. President, I notice the gentleman in 
speaking of Russians speaks of the Duchess; do you not consider 
it a Russian? 

President Elliot. We do. 

Mr. Brand. Mr. President, not by all the authorities; Col. 
D. A. Robertson is the only man that IF know of who is willing 
to admit that he has carefully traced its origin, and he says the 
Duchess originated in Sweden. 

Col. Stevens. Does not Prof. Budd say that he saw it in 
Russia? 

Mr. Brand. Prof. Budd stated that when he was at Kazan, in 
’ writing from there, that he had doubts about Duchess being a 
true Russian, he says that he saw varieties that resembled it very 
much. When he got on the Volga at Zimbursk he writes: ‘“‘I 
do not find the true Duchess here.’’ 

Mr. Sias. I understand Prof. Budd claims now the Duchess 
to be of Russian origin. I saw something to that effect in a late 
report. . : 

Mr. Reeves. Prof. Budd only assumed, in the article referred 
to, Duchess to be Russian, but admits he could not find the proof 
of it. He states that he found an apple at one time in Russia 
that he and Mr. Gibb both pronounced to be Duchess, but on 
tasting it found it to be a sweet apple, which was the closest he 
came to finding the Duchess in Russia. 


The following paper was then read by Mr. Harris: 
RUSSIAN APPLES. 
By J. 8. Harris, La Crescent. 


I am frequently asked the question what do you think of the 
New Russian apples? 
The species of apples successfully cultivated in the older settled 
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portions of the United States are native born descendants of 
European varieties brought over in the early days of its settle- 
ment, and without doubt in my mind some difficulty attended 
the early efforts to adapt them to culture in our own climate and 
soil. With the single exception of Duchess of Oldenburg there 
is not, I think, a variety of European origin in general culti- 
vation over any broad area of the country. What has become 
of the apples of our grandfathers? They have all given place 
to the young seedling generations to the manor born. They 
were from England, France and Germany, and were very suit- 
able progenitors of a race adapted to our Eastern and Middle 
States, but now civilization has advanced beyond the borders, 
and the great Northwest is filling with a people who have even 
a keener relish and better taste for fruit than had their fathers. 
The Northwest has clearer skies, brighter suns and drier atmos- 
phere than those lands our fathers first trod. 

Russian apples were long since adapted to conditions similar 
toours. I expect that we will meet with difficulties in transfer- 
ring them across an ocean and a continent. They will likely be 
homesick and shorten their lives in pining for the land of their 
birth; but will not their seedling posterity inherit their native 
hardihood and vigor and an affinity for their new home and its 
surroundings? I do not expect that they will survive forever 
or many of them prove worth naturalizing, but there will be 
a survival of the fittest until some bright, vigorous seedling de- 
scendant of each type roots them out and usurps their place. 
I do not suppose that thirty years hence a half score of them will 
be allowed a place in the Northwestern nurseryman’s catalogue, 
but I predict that just as certain as that the descendants of the 
fruits of West Europe have become adapted to the more favored 
portions of our country, just so certain will the descendants of 
the fruits of the Steppes and valleys of Russia find a congenial 
home in Minnesota and upon the prairies of the Northwest. 
And now you have in a nutshell what I think of the Russian 
apples. ? 

It is to be hoped the Russians will be tested as soon as possi- 
ble in all localities in the cold north, and thoroughly purged of 
all that are worthless. I can not close without urging all cul- 
tivators to raise seedlings from the best, and those who can to 
cross the hardiest and best Russians with the most juicy and 
best of other classes, and to raise seedlings. 

Mr. Wilcox gave notice of a proposed amendment of the con- 
stitution with regard to fees of members of local societies. 
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Prof. Porter suggested that a committee be appointed 
upon amendments of the constitution, and the president ap- 
pointed as such committee Messrs. Wilcox, Dartt and Under- 
wood. 


The following report was presented by Mr. Harris: 


HORTICULTURE AT THE STATE FAIR. 
By J. 8. Harris, La Crescent. 


The display of fruit at the state fair (held Sept. 10-15, 1888) 
was one of the largest ever made in the state and in some de- 
partments the finest and most instructive, comprising over a 
thousand plates. 

One of the chief centres of attraction of the fruit exhibit 
was found in the display of New Russians, comprising about 
eighty varieties, and filling one hundred plates, by A. G. Tuttle 
of Baraboo, Wis. The larger portion of these were of larger 
size and of more pleasing appearance than are usually found in 
an equally large collection of American varieties grown and ex- 
hibited by any one individual. The flavor and quality of such 
as were in season compared favorably with such American va- 
rieties as were in season. 

Next to Mr. Tuttle in the display of Russians came Wm. Som- 
erville, of Viola, Minn. His display included fifteen to twenty 
Russian varieties besides Duchess and Tetofsky, Wealthy, and 
some of the Rollins seedlings, and about eighteen varieties of 
Siberians and hybrids. Many of his Russians were of remarka- 
bly fine appearance. He has had a long experience in fruit cul- 
ture in this state and is noted as a careful cultivator and close 
observer. He has expressed the opinion that some of the newer 
_ Russians will prove as hardy and well adapted to growing in 
this state as has the Duchess. 

C. H. Greenman, of Chatfield, had the next largest exhibit of 
Russians, comprising twelve to fifteen varieties, three or four of 
them very good. His wasfollowed very closely by Andrew Peter- 
son’s of Waconia, who is one of the most intelligent experimen- 
talists in Minnesota and one of the first to fruit varieties of the 
earlier importations. Sidney Corp, of Wabasha county, also 
showed several varieties of Russians in connection with others. 
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E. H. S. Dartt, of Owatonna, had a large and select exhibit of the 
varieties most commonly grown in this state, including a few 
Russians. J. 8. Harris, Charles Hawkins, Ditus Day, M. Pearse, 
J. T. Grimes, and several others made good exhibits. 

The largest exhibit of Minnesota grown apples, exclusive of 
Siberians, was made by J. 8S. Harris, and second largest, by Wm. 
Somerville. 

Duchess and Wealthy apples were prominent in nearly every 
exhibit, showing conclusively that they are more widely growu 
than any other varieties and most certain of producing crops. 
The largest specimens were in Mr. Dartt’s collection; the finest 
in Mr. Kramer’s and Klein’s, of Houston county. 

H. J. Ludlow was on hand with a large display of his new 
seedling, the Okabena, which was originated in Nobles county, 
and is one of the most beautiful and best flavored seedling ap- 
ples ever produced in this state. The Jewell Nursery Company 
took the display in charge and showed some of the trees in con- 
nection with it. Other Minnesota seedlings were shown by Mr. 
Kramer, Klein, Richardson, Ostman and two or three others, 
but nothing new besides the Okabena and Klein’s that gave 
promise of great value on account of superior quality. 

The Jewell Nursery Company had charge of a display of seed- 
lings that were originated and grown by J. S. B. Thompson, 
Grundy Centre, Iowa, comprising about seventy-five varieties 
that, for size, beauty of appearance and quality, surpassed, in 
our opinion, any like number of seedlings ever produced in the 
annals of American horticulture. It was the fruit of theory re- 
duced to practice, and it does seem that if the same skill and per- 
severance were given to growing seedlings of the varieties of the 
far North, we should soon have upon our catalogues an ample 
list adapted to growing in Minnesota. We trust that it was an 
object lesson that will encourage thousands of our people to 
plant seeds of our best fruit with the sanguine expectation that 
some of them will produce trees and fruit adapted to this clime. 

Itis a matter of regret that we did not have with it the large 
and instructive display that could have been made by Peter M. 
Gideon as a finishing feature of the apple exhibit. Mr. Tuttle 
had an excellent exhibition of cranberries, showing their im- 
provement under cultivation. 

The exhibit of native plums was quite extensive, but nothing 
new was brought out that promised to be of any greater merit 
than the De Soto, and some other varieties heretofore exhibited. 

The season was not considered favorable for this fruit. 
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The display of grapes was as large and included as many 
varieties as have ever been shown in the state. The size of 
bunch and berry, and the compactness of the clusters have never 
been excelled. But unfortunately from several causes the sea- 
son had proved unfavorable for their early maturity and gener- 
ally they imperfectly colored up, unripe and sour. Only afew 
Moore’s Early, Lady, Worden and Delawares were in an eatable 
condition. Perhaps it would have been better if no exhibit of 
this fruit had been made. The leading exhibitors were A. W. 
Latham, Excelsior; R. Knapheide, St. Paul; N. J. Stubbs, Long 
Lake; M. Pearse, Norwood; and G. R. Robinson, Minneapolis. 

The display of strawberries, raspberries and currants in bot- 
tles by Wm. Lyons, C. L. Smith and others, was a pleasing and 
instructive feature of the fair. J. C. Kramer, of La Crescent, 
showed immense specimens and clusters of his new seedling, the 
Princess, a variety if not misrepresented destined to create a 
sensation if it does not revolutionize the business of growing this 
popular berry and place it within the reach ofall classes. 

In the floral department the competitors were not as many as 
at some preceding fairs, but the variety, quality and beauty of 
the plants as they were arrayed in profuse bloom, and with their 
fragrance greeted thousands who passed to take in their beauty, 
could not well be excelled in any land. The principal profes- 
sional exhibitors were R. J. Mendenhall, Minneapolis; L. L. 
May & Co., St. Paul, and J. Vasatka, Minneapolis, in the pro- 
fessional department; and Miss Julia Lyons, amateur. Miss Lyons 
is a daughter of Wm. Lyons, a prominent small fruit grower 
and member of our Society. The plants and flowers were pro- 
pagated and grown in a most skillful manner by herself as a re- 
creation, showing knowledge and a refined taste. They reflect 
honor to the grower and were an object lesson of what may be 
accomplished by a busy woman when prompted by a love of the 
beautiful. The growing of flowers for market is as easy, pleas- 
ant and lucrative as almost any of the employments pursued by 
women who have to earn their own support. Why do not more 
of them engage in it? 

Mr. Harris, from the committee on Fruit Blossoms, presented 
the following: 
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REPORT ON FRUIT BLOSSOMS. 
By J. 8S. Harris, La Crescent. 


Mr. President and Members of State Horticultural Society: 

_ [have no doubt but that valuable results may follow from the 
careful record of the dates of fruit blossoms and the conditions 
of the weather, temperature, direction of winds, etc., for a term 
of years —and if the managers of the experimental stations des- 
ignated by and under the direction of this Society were receiv- 
ing any remuneration whatever I would recommend that it be 
made one of the duties of such managers to keep a careful record 
of the dates of the blooming of the various fruit trees and 
plants in their various localities and note the causes that tended 
to full crops, to partial or total failures. To facilitate this work 
and insure accuracy it might be expedient to furnish the report- 
ers with blanks and printed forms. 

I have during the season borne in mind that I was a member 
of this committee, and have made some notes and records which 
I respectfully submit to you, commencing with April 15th. 
This day for the first time I observe a few fully expanded blos- 
soms upon wild strawberry plants. No frost this morning. 

May 19th. The color is showing on the blossom buds of the 
June or Shadberry. 

May 21st. Blossoms have opened outonthe Juneberry; color 
is showing on the buds of Morella cherry and Cheney plum. 
Weather warm and rather pleasant. 

May 22d. This morning blossoms on Morella cherry and Cheney 
plum commence to open and at evening they are in full bloom, 
The Rollingston, Le Duc’s Favorite and some other varieties are 
beginning to show some color. The day has been clear and 
very warm for the season. 

May 23d. The Rollingstone, Le Duc and other native plums 
are beginning to expand their flowers and the Cheney are a per- 
fect bank of bloom. The flowers of this variety are larger and 
differ from any other variety that has come to my notice; the 
stamens are apparently well supplied with pollen. Weather 
warm and showery. 

May 24th. De Sotoplumsare opening their bloom a little this 


afternoon; an occasional blossom is beginning to open upon the . 


Transcendent, Gen. Grant and a few others of the Siberian hy- 
Cloudy and quite warm. 


eens 
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May 25th. All plumsarein full bloomand promising for a full 
crop of fruit. Duchess, Tetofsky and Whitney No. 20 crab are 
showing some bloom. Cloudy most of the day. 

May 26th. Open bloom is fast increasing upon Duchess, Te- 
tofsky and the Siberians, and bloom is showing a little upon the 
Wealthy and some New Russians, and have commenced to fade 
upon the Cheney plum. Up to this time have not noticed any 
bees and but very few insects working upon the bloom. Fore- 
noon clear. Afternoon cloudy, with light rain. 

May 27th. The bloom is falling off the Cheney plum and some 
flowers are open upon the Haas and other varieties of apples. 
Has rained steadily until noon since day before yesterday. 

May 28th. The Duchessand Tetofsky and Siberian apples are 
about in the fullest bloom and the petals are fast falling from all 
plums. The ground is white with them. 

May 29th. McMahan White apples and choke cherries are 
coming into bloom. Weather fair, but colder. 

May 30th. The bloom of the apple trees is now at its fullest 
and petals from the earliest flowers are beginning to fall. Have 
rain in the forenoon and the thermometer indicates freezing. 

June 2d. - Frost this morning and colder. Apple bloom is 
holding on well. 

June 4th. Warm and fair. The bloom has pretty much fallen 
from the fruit trees. There are some bees and multitudes of 
small flies and other insects swarming about the remaining flow- 
ers. 

June 8th. Very warm, mostly clearday. The Windom dew- 
berries are showing some bloom. Examination shows that the 

_plum crop will be pretty much a failure. The fertilization has 
apparently been imperfect and the fruit that has set does not 
' have a healthy appearance. 

June llth. Snyder blackberries are showing some bloom, 
also blackcap raspberries. 

Plums are presenting a singular appearance. Some varieties 
have the appearance of being loaded with fruit nearly full grown; 
an examination shows them to be like green puff balls. Cheney, 
Le Due, and Rollingstone appear to be the worst affected; some 
of the poorest wild varieties and latest bloomers the least. 
What is the cause of it? Some say the frost of June 2d. 

June 13th. Blackberries are in full bloom. 

June 15th. Wild grapes are in bloom. Some wild straw- 
berries are ripe. Warm, growing weather. 
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June 19th. Concord grapes are just commencing to bloom. 
Pick first ripe strawberries. 

June 20th. Some flowers are open on the Delaware grapes, 
other varieties are coming on rapidly. Weather continues warm 
and the ground is wet so that vegetation is pushing rapidly. 

July 20th. Blackeap raspberries are getting ripe. 

August 27th. Worden and Moore’s early grapes are commenc- 
ing to color. 

August 29th. Concord and Delaware grapes are beginning to 
color a little upon some hills. 

September 10th. The Moore’s early and Worden grapes are 
so nearly ripe that a portion of them could be gathered for mar- 
ket. The first ripening of the Concord and Delaware will be 
but two or three days later, but the weight of the crop is so far 
from ripe that we have but little hopes of saving it. 

September 15th. Sent first picking of Worden grapes to mar- 
ket. 

September 19th. Commence marketing Concord and Delaware 
grapes. 

In comparing the season of blooming with 1887, I find that in 
1888 the time in blooming of Juneberry, plums and cherries will 
average about 20 days later, Transcendent crab, Duchess, Tetof- 
sky, and Wealthy apples from 19 to 21 days later, blackberries 
and blackeap raspberries 27 days later, and Concord grapes 
25 days later. I have no statistics to show the difference 
in the period but think that it did not vary much from the 
difference in time of blooming. 


RESULTS. 


Fruit of the plums and Siberian.crabs did not appear to set 
as well as usual; berries of all kinds, grapes, Duchess, Wealthy, 
and Tetofsky apples better than usual. On low, undrained 
grounds the apples dropped badly during the latter part of June, 
but on elevated and dry grounds there was generally a good crop 
of the Duchess, Wealthy, and Tetofsky apples. Siberians and 
McMahan White were a light crop. Strawberries, raspberries, 
and blackberries were a good crop. Grapes were an immense 
crop, but in most instances failed to fully ripen. But very few 
plums came to maturity. The DeSoto did the best. The season 
was noted for its cold and backward spring, excessive wet sum- 
mer and dry fall. All fruits retained their bloom considerable 
longer than last year. 
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_, Mr. Allyn. There is a good deal of work we are hurrying 
over. A part of you know where I belong; that is in the cab- 
bage patch. This vegetable department is a mommoth concern; 
it covers every thing. We are taking up a great deal of time 
with fruits and flowers, shade trees and shrubbery. That is very 
well but some of us that came to Minnesota to make it our homeand 
have had to contend with the elements and insects of all descrip- 
tions, would like to be heard as to what we are doing. These 
are important subjects to be considered by gardeners if not by 
those interested in fruit growing. 

President Elliot said Mr. Allyn would be afforded a chance to 
talk upon the vegetable topics in due time, but it was necessary 
to follow the program as closely as possible. 

On motion of Col. Stevens the meeting adjourned till two 
o’clock P. M. 


MINNESOTA 


STATE AMBER CANE ASSOCIATION. 


TWELFTH ANNUAL SESSION. 


HELD AT MINNEAPOLIS, WEDNESDAY, JAN. 16, 1889. 


The twelfth annual session of the Minnesota Amber Cane Asso- 
ciation was held at Market Hall, Minneapolis, on Wednesday ° 
afternoon, Jan. 16, 1889. 

The Association met at 2 o’clock P. M., and was called to order 
by the President, Capt. Russell Blakeley of St. Paul. 

The minutes of the last annual meeting were read and ap. 
proved. 

Prof. Porter, the Secretary of the Association, stated that a 
full report of the proceedings, wifh the discussions and papers 
read, would be found in the last annual report of the Horticul- 
tural Society. 

The report of the Treasurer was read, showing a balance of 
funds on hand of fifty-seven dollars and fifty cents. 


Mr. Seth H. Kenney was called upon for some remarks. He 
said: 
REMARKS OF MR. KENNEY. 


Mr. President, and Gentlemen: 


T can think back to the time when there was so much interest 
taken in the Amber Cane industry that this room would hardly 
hold the persons that were present and wanted to know about it. 
I have worked along in Minnesota for thirty years, and I think 
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1 can now say it has passed the experimental stage. From what 
I can see and what others can taste, it may be considered an in- 
dustry that is well defined, and the machinery for making it isa 
perfect success. Two hundred gallons of syrup, worth at whole- 
sale forty-five cents a gallon, is not an uncommon thing with 
men that have the latest and most improved machinery. You 
all know that the product of the cane grown here in Minnesota 
is something you never need to be afraid of. The stocks of syr- 
ups kept on hand by our dealers have been glucosed to death, if 
I may say so. They are pronounced by the state board of health 
as unhealthy, and although beautiful in gets are unfit to 
use on our tables. 

I am looking for and expect to see a great revival in the Am- 
ber Cane industry. It has been tried for a good many years; peo- 
ple have worked along with no experience and without anyone 
to guide them; the business has had to be worked up, and I have 
brought up samples from year to year, and have worked at it 
right along for thirty years, and I have more confidence to-day 
in the industry than I ever had before, especially for Minnesota. 
I find after inquiries among cane growers from various sections 
of the country, that a man can make syrup here and give away 
one-half of it for making, and still have twenty more gallons to 
the acre than they can in states further south. Eighty gallons 
to the acre as a rule is an average yield for Mississippi, Louisi- 
ana, North and South Carolina and Arkansas. I saw representa-— 
tive men from those states at New Orleans, and they gave as an 
estimate eighty gallons to the acre as an average yield; while we 
frequently get two hundred. I got last year from two acres and 
a half of ground, five hundred gallons of syrup that weighed 
eleven and three-quarter pounds to the gallon. 

I consider Porter’s steam evaporator ahead of any vacuum pan 
that costs thousands ofdollars. This reduces the juice by means 
of steam. A great many people are using steam from the boilers 
of their threshing machines to boil their syrups. Porter and 
Densmore make machines of all sizes, and are well able to fit out 
us farmers. They also have the tools for clarifying and making 
the syrup. 

I don’t know what you think, but I think it is a perfect shame 
that the states below us should send up their grain in the shape 
they do, in syrups mixed with acids and unhealthy things, 
when we can raise two hundred gallons of beautiful syrup to the 
acre. In the farmer’s occupation there seems to be so much 
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competition that everything seems to be overdone but the Amber 
cane, and there is a field for supplying this whole Northwest. I 
will say that I am surprised that the farmers of Minnesota should 
neglect such an opportunity, and it is because they don’t know 
what they can do. It is asimple matter, and the machinery is al- 
so so simplified for making that it isn’t what it used to be on the 
Cook evaporator, that we couldn’t take our eyes off hardly for a 
minute without burning its contents. Now with a steady steam 
pressure we can make a syrup of the best quality at the rate of a 
gallon of syrup a minute. I can boil ten galions of juice a min- 
ute and produce a gallon of syrup that will weigh eleven and 
three-quarters pounds to the gallon. 

I hope to seea revival of the sugar cane industry in Minnesota. 
I know there is money in it; I[ find and am more and more con- 
vineed there is nothing that pays as well. The fact that there 
is no opposition and not many in the business, shows that this is 
a field for young men that ought to be explored. There have 
been several young men at my works this year and some of them 
staid a day or two to take in the whole details of the business. 
A man going into this business of course ought to have some 
previous experience. Probably many of the men here that have 
some experience, if they knew alittle more of the present sys- 
tem of working, would make a success of it. 

I have brought up samples of my syrup, and if anyone wishes 
to examine it to know what can be made from Amber cane he 
can do so. It is pronounced by good judges to be almost equal 
to maple and the best syrup on the market. 

Out of a crop of 7,000 gallons that I have made the past season 
it is nearly gone already, and I won’t have nearly enough to sup- 
ply my customers through the year. 

As long as this state of things exists there is an unoccupied 
field that should have the attention of the young men of Minne- 
sota. 1 know that the business is a perfect success, and if there 
is one that doubts it let him come to my place when the machin- 
ery can be operated, and it won’t take but an hour to convince 
him that there is a field here in Minnesota that is unoccupied. 

I have been asking Prof. Porter to take hold of this question 
and have its principles taught at the state experiment station. 
I think it is something the state should attend to. My idea has 
been that if the legislature should give us a bounty of five cents 
on a gallon for a marketable article of syrup, when they are 
bringing in the glucose syrup by the thousands of barrels, that 
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costs twenty-five cents, my idea is that the state could pay this 
five cents to those who would engage in the manufacture and 
save the twenty cents that is now sent out of the state to the 
glucose companies. In a year the state would save that money. 
It is sent out for syrups that are injurious to health and it would 
be a little bit of inducement to farmers to take hold of this new 
industry. 

Now, we have the Early Amber sugar cane that seems to be 
adapted to this climate. We plant about the time we plant corn. 
We plant the same distance as corn and plow both ways, and . 
attend it very much the same, and if the ground is well worked, 
it is a very easy matter to take eare ofit. If the ground is full 
of pigeon grass the cane looks so much like the pigeon grass it 
is necessary to take a garden rake and rake over the hill. I 
think the best way is to cultivate well and keep the pigeon grass 
out of the land. On most any soil in Minnesota the Amber cane 
flourishes beautifully. 

I can say one thing, that I shouldn’t have stuck to it for thirty 
years if I hadn’t made it pay. I have built up a business that 
has cost money, but it would cost one-half less with men that un- 
derstand making the machinery. It can be had of Messrs. Dens- 
more Bros., of Red Wing. Isay this although I have no interest 
in the machinery except for the farmers. I repeat that here is 
an unoccupied field in this great State of Minnesota for farmers 
that would return them thousands and thousands of dollars, that 
might be kept here at home instead of being sent away to pur- 
chase goods that are inferior and unpalatable. 


President Blakeley then addressed the Association and said: 
ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT BLAKELEY. 


The Amber Cane industry is virtually on trial whether to exist 
or die in the future. as an industry among us. I have now, as I 
have always, had undoubted confidence in its success of this 
eventually, but it requires that men should have that undoubted 
confidence in it that they will be willing to put their hands to it 
and make it go: The industry may be said to have gone through 
a great many different kinds of experience since it was first com- 
menced; and the most critical, too, in almost every locality, 
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simply because people had to learn everything of value to them 
in regard to the subject. The peculiarities of handling, how it - 
is grown, the proper time and methods for cultivation, are all 
matters of experience; they are to be learned by men who 
follow this industry. The details can not be told you by any 
writer; it must be tried by the chemist until he knows just how 
it ought to be worked. 

As to how the product of the cane should be worked is still a 
serious question, and is one that the government has expended a 
great deal of money upon and is still experimenting with; and 
we are gratified to know that they are making, under the cir- 
cumstances, very good success. As one of the original parties in 
the matter I should have been delighted if our friend Prof. Col- 
lier had always been the chemist of the agricultural department 
of the United States. He was one of the men who believed in 
this industry and always had his heart and soul init. Unfortu- 
nately we got a commissioner, after our friend Prof. Wm. Le Due, 
of Hastings, went out of the office, who did not believe in sor- 
ghuim and who was determined that there should not be anything 
done in regard to it while he was in the department. And yet 
the appropriation was made and the industry was maintained in 
spite of all he could do. 

Under the administration of our present worthy commissioner, 
the Hon. N. J. Colman, we have had a man who has had the 
sugar cane industry at heart. A good deal of money has been 
expended, largely at Ft. Scott, Kas., where a very successful 
work has been done in making sugar, and syrup as well. 

At Rio Grande, my favorite station in the United States, this 
industry has been continued; but the large plant, which cost two 
hundred odd thousand dollars, was finally condemned as a work- 
ing piant and was sold to go to Florida; and my friend Mr. 
Hughes, the chemist of that institution and its sugar expert, has 
devised a style of machinery under the aid and supervision of 
the experimental station of New Jersey, Prof. Cook in charge; 
and the report was made in March, 1888. 

We are always unfortunate in our knowledge as to what is be- 
ing done in this industry by our neighbors and we hold our meet- 
ing a little before their reports are printed. But I hope before 
we have our report printed we will have information from them 
giving assurance of success, and I may be able to give some of 
the results of this season’s work when our report is printed. 

I wish to say to the members of the convention that I may 
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desire to avail myself of the information that I may obtain from 
Mr. Hughes, or Prof. Cook. I understand it cost about $12,000 
to put up the machinery necessary to work the diffusion process. 
I would say the machinery for diffusion and evaporation were 
improperly proportioned, and they were hindered in that respect 
from making a very large amount of sugars. They had obtained 
the information necessary to make this process a success, if they 
can get four cents per pound for sugar, twenty cents for syrup, 
and forty cents a bushel for cane seed. They depend largely 
there on cane seed; they know what it is worth, and what it is 
_ for. They have a market for all they can grow; they have sold 

thousands of bushels. I hold in my hand a little illustration, if 
any of the friends want to see what is the process adopted by 
Mr. Hughes. 


ADULTERATION OF FOOD. 


7 


I now desire to allude to what is becoming fashionable in these 
days. Iam gratified that I have lived long enough to see that 
people are taking a little care of what they eat. It only re- 
quired that the most stupendous frauds should be practiced up- 
on us to bring us finally to fairly face this subject of the adulter- 
ation of food. We are new in it but it isnotanewthing. I 
have at home a large French work, that is of the sixth edition, 
in regard to the subject of the adulteration of food, drugs, -drink 
and meat. And it gives the component parts of almost every- 
thing that is used. It is an authorative work on this subject 
and is printed by authority of the French government. Every- 
thing has its accurate description that is condemed as forbidden. 

Thank the Lord we have got into the conviction in this state 
that oleomargarine is not butter, and the legislature of our state 
has appointed a commissioner, who has during the past year 
done a very good work in trying to have good milk and good 
butter sold in the state for the consumption of our people. 

Iwas at the meeting of the dairymen’s association at Fari- 
bault a few weeks ago, and also at the meeting of the state agri- 
cultural society last week, and the statements there heard as to 
the products of the dairy in this state were perfectly marvelous. 
It is certainly an immense interest that is challenging this atten- 
tion. 

The law provides that any oleomargarine sold in the state 
shall be sold as such, and only on a license. To sell without 
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complying with the law subjects the article to confiscation, and 
the party to punishment for a penal offense, in the payment 
of heavy fines. 

It also reaches the question of milk. Very many experiments 
are made to see whether it is good or bad. There are a good many 
prosecutions. They do not come to the notice of everyone, but 
they are still prosecuted with a good deal of earnestness. It has 
been proposed that the state shall establish a universal inspec- 
tion bureau to examine all the foods that are sold in the state. 
I hope that purpose may be accomplished; there is certainly 
great opportunity for it. Such legislation has been had in other 
states some time ago in this direction. 

The State of Michigan, in 1881, enacted a stringent law in re- 
gard to the adulteration of foods, from which I read the follow- 
ing: 

Src. 4. No person shall mix any glucose or grape sugar with syrup, honey 
or sugar intended for human food, or any oleomargarine, suine, beef fat, lard, 
or any other foreign substance, with any other butter or cheese intended for 
human food, or shall mix or mingle any glucose or grape sugar or oleomarga- 
rine with any article of food, without distinctly marking, stamping, or label- 
ing the article, or the package containing the same, with the true and appro- 
priate name of such article, and the percentage in which glucose or grape sugar, 
oleomargarine or suine, enter into its composition; nor shall any person sell, or 
offer for sale, or order, or permit to be sold, or offer for sale, any food into the 
composition of which glucose, or grape sugar, or oleomargarine, or suine has 
entered, without at the same time informing the buyer of the fact, and the 
proportion in which such glucose or grape sugar, oleomargarine or suine has 
entered into its composition. 

Src. 5. Any person convicted of violating any provision of any of the fore- 
going sections of this act shall be fined not more than fifty dollars or impris- 
oned in the county jail not exceeding three months. 

Src. 6. Itis hereby made the duty of the prosecuting attorneys of this 
state to appear for the people and to attend to the prosecution of all complaints 
under this act in all the courts in their respective counties. 


When we shall have accomplished the same thing in this 
state, Amber cane syrups will be a common article of commerce 
in this country, and will be as profitable as any other article 
being produced. 

I have gone through the experience. I have made the best 
Amber cane or sugar cane syrup that was ever offered in any 
country, when engaged in this business. I had all the appliances 
for making the best refined syrup of the same character made 
years ago by the old sugar establishments; and when a sample 
of it was sent to Prof. Moore, the chemist of a large sugar refin- 
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ing establishment in New York, he said: ‘‘ We don’t make that 
kind of syrup now.’’ Said he ‘‘that is the best I have ever seen; 
it is as good as ever was made by any of the old sugar houses.’’ 

In Amber cane there is a larger proportion of what is called 
grape sugar than there is in sugar cane; hence, we shall have a 
larger proportion of syrup. And it will be of very great im- 
portance to the country. The amount of glucose brought to this 
country at the present time is almost beyond computation. We 
hardly know or realize the immense demand. Really there is 
no pure syrup except what little my friend Kenney and these 
other makers of Amber cane syrup make at home. 

To make glucose a large steam vat is used; it is partly filled 
with water and say 6,000 pounds of corn and about one hundied 
and fifty pounds of sulphuric and nitric acids, which is boiled 
with the corn and forms the starch, or glucose substance that is 
made. Glucose may be chrystalized and may be mixed with 
sugar. It is very white when chrystalized, but it is largely sold 
as syrup. It is used in a great many ways, largely however in 
fruits. The persons who have been engaged in selling this pro- 
duct as a food for years past have been devising all sortsof means 
to take out or to destroy the effects of the sulphuric and nitric 
acids ; they are giving their attention to it. ° And that is com- 
mendable, of course, because a man that has a conscience ought 
to be able to do something if he is going to sell an article to be 
dealt out to the family ; he ought to be able to convince himself 
that he has not sold them anadulterated substance for food. The 
law in Michigan provides that it shall be examined ; that the 
purchaser shall know whether it is adulterated or not. 

When we get a law of this kind, glucose will cost a good deal 
more than it does now. Amber cane will have an opportunity 
to seek its own place in the market when it shall be necessary to 
make glucose a perfectly pure article. With a careful chemical 
process there is no doubt it can be. But when you are running 
through a thousand bushels of corn, the concern that does the 
handling may be instructed to put in so much material to take 
up the sulphuric acid, or some other agent; possibly they do put 
it in and possibly they do not. If they do they may take upa 
larger proportion of the deleterious substance used in the pro- 
cess of manufacture; but if they don’t you get it if you buy the 
syrups, and your children have the benefit of it during their 
natural life; for it is not to be supposed that sulphuric acid is 
fit for food. 
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There is a bill that has been introduced in Congress — I think 
it is on the table in the house —which proposes to organize a 
chemical department which shall have most thorough control of 
this matter, all through the country, in regard to the adultera- 
tion of foods. Ihope we may succeed in having something of 
that kind done. When we do we may rest assured we shall not 
only make our own syrups, but grow abundantly and profitably, 
and they will be a healthful article of consumption. 

There is no difficulty at all in making these cane syrups as 
free from adulteration as anything can possibly be made. There 
is no use in manufacturing Amber cane syrups deleterious to 
anyone, and it will come, surely enough, when it is necessary to 
use nothing which will have any other but a beneficial effect 
when manufactured. 


PROCESS OF MANUFACTURE. 


One word in regard to the Amber cane sugar and syrup man- 
ufacture. I may say I spent considerable money in endeavor- 
ing to make it a success. But I became convinced years ago 
that the process followed was not the right one; that the diffu- 
sion process was the proper one. I may be able to tell you more 
about it hereafter than Iam able to do now. The work of the 
chemist is very nice, and there must be great care to make it a 
success and get the benefit of the work, and get the sugar that 
will crystalize. It needs to be handled properly. 

Beets make a good syrup for use, but the syrup is not practi- 
cally a syrup to be put upon the table. But I think we have 
beets in this country that can be used for making sugar, and in 
the future the industry may be established among us. 

My confidence for the future of this industry is that it shall be 
a success; that it is to continue in this country a firmly estab- 
lished industry. 

I don’t know that there is anything that I could say in regard 
to the process to indicate to you the best method of manufactur- 
ing what would be worth your while to take your time now. But 
I want to reiterate the statement made by Mr. Hughes, who was. 
the chemist in a refinery in the city of Philadelphia. They had 
a very nice plant; many of the men there have been engaged in 
the industry during their lives, and thoroughly understand it. 

Amber cane in Minnesota is yet ahead of all the different 
kinds of cane that have been grown; it maintains its place, and 
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virtually it was originated, as we believe, with our friends Ken- 
ney and Miller, of this state. I may not live to see the cane 
syrups the universal consumption of the state, but I firmly be- 
lieve that many of you will live to see it. And not only that 
you will have your syrups grown at home, but the glucose, if 
you choose to make it, from the Amber cane or the early orange 
cane made in the future. 
I am very much obliged for your kind attention. 


Prof. Porter then addressed the Association. He said: 
REMARKS BY PROF. PORTER. 


Mr. Chairman:- As was remarked by Mr. Kenney, the father 
of the Amber cane industry in the Northwest, this industry has 
passed beyond the experimental stage. Seven years ago there 
was not a room in this city which could be secured, that was 
large enough to accommodate all the people and farmers of the 
state who were interested in this subject,— this Amber Cane in- 
dustry. In 1864 I met with a convention of sorghum growers 
from all parts of the United States, at Washington, and the del- 
gates present numbered about four hundred of as intelligent and 
enthusiastic set of men as I have ever seen brought together. 
And now why is it, when we call for memberships in this Associa- 
tion we have only three names handed in? Is it because this in- 
dustry has been proved to be a failure? By no means; it has, I 
Say, passed beyond the experimental stage. 

Many years ago it was proved that this was one of the most 
profitable industries that the farmer could engage in, in Ameri- 
can agriculture. That was found out long years ago. It was at 
that time only prosecuted for the sprup. The question of sugar — 
making had not at that time assumed any prominence. But the 
sugar question has long since been solved. 

I remember at the meeting held here seven years ago, at just 
about this time in the month, at a hall just across the street, that 
Mr. John F. Porter, of Red Wing, a gentleman who had never 
seen a single pound of sugar swung out in his life, was present; 
he had never made a pound of sugar at that time. He was a 
tanner by trade; that was his business. But he become inter- 
ested in the Amber cane business. And after that in a single 
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season he made fifteen barrels of as handsome brown sagar as 
was ever brought up for exhibition, or as you ever saw. Anda 
barrel of that sugar was sent to Gen. Grant with the compli- 
ments of the Minnesota Amber Cane Association. 

It has been proved to be a success so far as the manufacture of 
sugar is concerned. The process by which this result is accom- 
plished, and the methods to be carried out by which it may be 
secured, are within the reach of any farmer’s boy in Minnesota. 

There is a demand for this product. We are sending out of 
our country every year a hundred millions of gold dollars to 
other portions of the world to bring back the sweets that ought 
to be manufactured here at home— paying this heavy tax to sup- 
port others, when we have a soil just as suitable for the produc- 
tion of cane and sugar, and not only in the cane but in the sugar 
beet, as any portion of the globe. And why is it that this in- 
dustry is languishing ? 

Permit me to call your attention to two things. In the first 
place there is the cheap labor of Europe employed in the beet 
fields there. That is one cause. 

Another cause which is one of the principal hindrances to the 
manufacture of sugars and syrups here is the manufacture of 
glucose and its use for the adulteration of all the sweets we have 
in this country, which has reduced the price at which the syrup 
can be sold and the cost of the manufacture of it to such an ex- 
tent that we can not compete with the glucose factories. 

We know just exactly what we can do with Amber cane in 
Minnesota, and when we have overcome. these two things it will 
be then a profitable industry in many portions of this country. 

The Sterling Works at Ft. Scott, Kansas, this year have made 
500,000 pounds of sugar from the cane. They have made about 
1,000,000 gallons of syrup. They have done this at a profit of 
about $7.50 an acre, but out of that should come about $2 which 
the state pays as a bounty, leaving a net profit to the grower, not 
counting the seed, of about $5 an acre. 

Now, the industry itself is well established, but there are cer- 
tain guards we have to throw around it. And the first is to pre- 
vent the adulteration of this article. Why, gentlemen, you 
have no conception of the amount of adulteration that is carried 
on in food products. From the hat you wear on your head to 
the shoes on your feet this practice is carried on. Your shoes 
are soled with paper and your hat is covered with shoddy and 
your clothing is filled with it. And the moment you come to 
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anything you eat you find there isscarcely anything that is pure 
but salt; and I don’t know but they will attempt to adulterate 
that with sand pretty soon. (Laughter.) You can scarcely buy 
a Single ounce of unadulterated spices, or anything else you eat 
today. A few years ago I went into one of the largest spice 
factories in the country and was permitted to go through the es- 
tablishment and see the process followed there of making spices. 
I happened to be in the rear where I saw perhaps a car load of 
cocoanut shells. And I asked the proprietor ‘‘ what under heav- 
ens are you going to do with cocoanut shells?’ ‘‘ There are the 
shells and there are the spices, and of course the machinery unites 
the two!’ 

I won’t take up your time with this question of the adultera- 
tion of foods by any extended remarks. I take it for granted 
that the State Amber Cane Association and the State Dairymen’s 
Association have no interest to subserve except to stand up as 
beacon lights to protect the interests of the body politic. We 
of course meet together for the purpose of receiving mutual 
benefit; and we also meet for the purpose of giving the public 
the benefit of the facts and experiences; that is, we meet for a 
mutual interchange of views and sentiments. 

Aside from any private interest that we would subserve or any 
individual benefit that we would desire to receive, growing out 
of these associations we have a duty to perform; and in the dis- 
charge of that duty we are to have in view our obligations to the 
state. I say, gentlemen, there is nothing more important for this 
society to do, than for its members to put themselves upon 
record and most vigorously upon record, in favor of the establish- 
ment of a commission in our state, looking to the prevention of 
food adulteration of every nature and form, and by every means 
that can be employed to protect the interests of the body politic. 
A resolution in favor of this project if carried to St. Paul and 
laid before the legislature with the public sentiment there is in 
favor of it, would have a marked effect, and in time we may hope 
to get suitable legislation upon this subject. 

Now, when that is done the Amber cane industry as one of 
many others will receive the benefit, and why? Because we have 
this product from our own soil and its profits are returned to 
our own people; then, instead of coming in competition with 
poisonous material, when those articles are branded and put 
upon the market upon their own merits, our products will not 
have to fight for a market. Instead of forty cents a gallon the 
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market price would be up to the value of about seventy cents, 
the price of the best New Orleans. It would drive out these 
cheap and adulterated articles. 

About ninety-nine out of every hundred will take a cheaper 
- article because it is a little cheaper without regard to the qual- 
ity. They don’t know what they are getting, whether the best 
New Orleans honey drips, or whether it is more than half glu- 
cose. They are after molasses and anything that is sweet answers. 
the purpose. When the dealer can sell a syrup at 25 to 30 cents 
and make a larger profit than on Amber cane syrup at 45 cents, 
he is going to keep the lower priced article. But the moment 
you put the brand of ‘‘ poison”’ on the glucose just that moment. 
Mrs. Jones andMrs. Brown says she is not going to buy that even 
if it is a little cheaper. She takes the adulterated article now 
and don’t know the difference. 

I say it is to the advantage of this Amber Cane Association to 
strike the note of warning so as to protect as far as possible the 
innocent consumer. 

Now while lam on the floor I may take a few moments to 
speak about some phases of the Amber cane industry in the 
state and I refer to the experimental department now. It be- 
comes necessary to deyelop new varieties. We had no 
sugar made from the varieties of sorghum cane first intro- 
duced in this country; a few years ago Mr. Kenney and Mr. | 
Miller discovered a variety of cane that matured much earlier 
and decidedly sweeter than was the common sorghum. And 
from that accidental discovery came the Amber cane. And if 
they could find a single head in a field that was of such great 
value, why may we not be able to originate other varieties still 
sweeter and earlier than Amber cane? There are some draw- 
backs to the cultivation of this cane. The first is the uncertain- 
ty of the seasons here. But there is no more uncertainty in the 
cultivation of Amber cane, than inrthat of corn, or potatoes. It 
is no more liable to suffer from this drawback than any other 
industry we have. 

Now, it becomes necessary for our experiment stations to solve 
this problem of hybridization, and this last year we have been 
testing a number of new varieties; forty-two have been under 
cultivation. We were unfortunate in having a late spring and 
early frosts; we could not get theseed in very early, so we could not 
get the best results from early planting, but among the forty- 
two varieties we found one as much earlier than the Early Am- 
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ber as it is earlier than the old Chinese Sorgho, and very rich in 
saccharine matter. We propose to carry on these investigations 
until we can develop varieties adapted to all localities in the 
state. 

I tell you, gentlemen, we have accomplished more here in the 
past thirty-five years in this industry in this country than was 
accomplished in a hundred years in Europe in the development 
of the sugar beet, and ina few years more no doubt most of 
these causes of discouragement will be swept away. Ina few 
years, instead of importing one hundred millions of dollars 
worth of sweets to supply the people of this country, we will be 
exporting it by the hundreds of millions of dollars worth to the 
people of other countries. 

Mr. Ridout. I would inquire as to the cost of making syrup? 

Mr. Kenney. I work the farmers’ cane separate and they pay 
in a Share of the syrup. There is one thing I would like to 
speak of. I donot strip my cane any more. I wait till the 
leaves are partly wilted and I run the cane through with the 
- leaves and without extracting the bitter taste. I save the labor 
of stripping. The cane is cut up and allowed to stand till the 
leaves show a shrunken appearance. Then they can be run 
through the mill, and we use one-fourth less lime in clarifying 
than if we work it up with the leaves stripped. It seems to 
draw out the impurities if left in the shock, and we make the 
syrup with less lime and consequently of a lighter color. I 
think that is the finest kind of syrup I can make that is made 
when the leaves are well wilted. 

This industry I consider is away past the experimental stage. 
It can be made very profitable, and when you can make a good 
article of syrup there is a market for it. I would like to see 
many others take hold of this industry and carry it along. I 
don’t intend to leave it myself. 

Capt. Blakeley. Mr. Hughes gives an illustration of the ma- 
chinery used in the establishment I have referred to. He uses 
the diffusion process. He had thirty-three acres of cane to work 
through the mill. He found he could not work up the cane suc- 
cessfully with the machinery he had. In that process the caneis 
cut into two-inch pieces and passed through a series of fans and 
the leaves are all blown away. In this way he gets rid of leaves 
and shives which carry a good deal of gum and extraneous sub- 
stance, troublesome in manufacture. His diffusion battery cost 
$3,000, and the process he has employed works very satisfactory 
and complete. 
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Mr. Hughes states that he has succeeded by this process, which 
is largely his own invention, in extracting ninety per cent of the 
sucrose in the cane. He has not reached perfection yet, but 
hopes to get everything to work satisfactorily this year. 

Prof. Porter. I would suggest, after a few bills are paid, that 
perhaps the best use we could make of the fifty dollars we have 
in the treasury of this Association would be to authorize some- 
one to prepare a pamphlet setting forth the benefits of the Amber 
cane industry to the agricultiirists of Minnesota, and scatter it 
broadeast through the state to see if an interest can not be 
aroused in this industry during the ensuing year. Can we make 
a better use of the funds that are lying idle in our treasury ? 

Col. Stevens. I don’t understand that the Amber cane indus- 
try is confined to one or two growers in this state. My experi- 
ence is, in traveling through the different parts of Minnesota, 
that in many neighborhoods, and in some communities, some 
portion of every farm they are raising patches of Amber cane, 
and many farmers are making their own syrups. They make 
enough for all saccharine purposes of the family; they do not 
buy New Orleans molasses any more. It seems to me the better 
way would be to make the attempt at least to have all the small 
farmers take some interest in this industry and to plant at. least 
a half acre of cane for their own use, aS many farmers are now 
doing in McLeod, Carver, Le Sueur, and many other coun- 
ties of this state. It is attended with very little expense. It 
don’t cost any more than to raise half an acre of corn, and $75 
will buy the little mill and pans to munufacture with. It 
don’t require any $12,000 or $15,000 for the purpose. I think 
there must be 75,000 or 80,000 gallons of syrup manufactured in 
Minnesota every year. One year there was reported to be 127,- 
000 gallons. I found on investigating this matter that I was 
mistaken in supposing the industry was confined to the opera- 
tions of Mr. Kenney, Mr. Porter, and two or three others. 

Capt. Blakeley. There has been a good dealof manufacturing 
done in the state in a small way, which amounts to considerable 
in the aggregate. ‘ 

Sorghum manufacturing commenced with the use of the Cook 
evaporator and it is still in use by some of our people. _ As in 
times past there are those who are making syrup in a small way 
for themselves and their neighbors. It is being sold to some ex- 
tent in the stores and small towns. But that is not exactly such 
an industry as the people of the state ought to have. There are 
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-large sums of money to be made out of this industry, and this 


can be brought about easily when there is an opportunity af- 
forded for the cane product to fight its own way. The reason 
why I have had to surrender my business was, because when I 
went into. the market to sell twenty or thirty barrels, for in- 
stance, the merchant would say to me, ‘‘that is the nicest syrup 
I have ever seen, but I can’t make as much money from selling 
that syrup as in selling glucose syrup.’”’ The difficuly was to 
compete with the cheap syrups. The adulterated syrups were 
in the market at lower figures than the pure article could be 
sold for, and those who did not know the difference bought the 


~ cheaper article. 


Mr. Kenney. In Le Sueur county there are men that’ have 
produced 3,000 or 4,000 gallons, and have found a ready sale for 
it. In Rice county, and all through the southern portion of the 
state, the Amber cane product is made and largely used. Of 


“eourse it is not made in as scientific a way as with the new ma- 


chinery that is now being brought into use. 

I think we ought to have a committee appointed to look after 
this adulteration of food, and to present our wishes to the state 
legislature, and see if we cannot have something accomplished. 
I would move that our executive committee be authorized to 
take such action in regard to the matter of adulteration of food 
products as may be deemed advisable. 

The motion of Mr. Kenney was adopted. 

Capt. Blakeley suggested that the matter of using the funds of 
the Association be left to the executive committee. 

Prof. Porter. I understand a circular is being prepared by 
Densmore Bros., of Red Wing, in regard to the sugar cane in- 
dustry, which will perhaps cover the ground. 

We had the promise of some remarks on?Apiary Culture from 
Mr. Urie. 
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Mr. Urie then came forward and addressed the Assoeiation. 
APIARY CULTURE. 
By Wm. Urie, Minneapolis. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


I feel inadequate to undertake the task of doing justice to so 
great a subject as that of apiary culture. It is a subject that 
to me seems of great importance. It is a subject that I have 
studied for over forty years. I see in this hall to-day another 
gentleman that has also made it a study for some forty years, 
and in making a few remarks here I feel that my time is limited. 
IT could occupy one hour easily and not exhaust the subject. But 
I will endeavor to be brief and take as little of your valuable 
time as possible. 

In the management of bees the first thing to be considered is 
a location. A great many men lay great stress, and perhaps too 
much, on location. What I mean by location is this: At the 
time you are first engaging in the business you should ascertain 
the varieties of flowers that secrete honey, and the time of the 
year when those flowers come into bloom. In order to get a 
crop of honey from those flowers you must have the bees at the 
proper time to gather the honey. The flowers only secrete honey 
while the bees gather it. 

In order to get the right condition they have to be properly 
managed during the winter and spring. I claim there is as much 
in bringing them through the winter and spring—or more, in 
fact —than in all other management put together. It is of the 
greatest importance to have a large body of bees when the flow 
of honey comes on. 

In this country, at least in some portions, and where I am lo- 
cated, the largest flow of honey usually comes from the white 
clover. The flowers commence blooming from the first to the 
middle of June. Some years it commences at the first and in 
others not until the middle. And yet you scarcely find any 
honey in the clover until in bloom about eight or ten days. It 
lasts generally until the tenth or fifteenth of July, making a com- 
paratively short space of time in which the bees must collect 
their store of honey. But if your colony is in the right condi- 
tion and has a large body of bees, there will be no trouble to get 
the honey, if they are rightly managed. 
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Therefore to get the bees, and to get them at the proper time, 
you must have them properly wintered and brought through the 
spring. On the wintering of bees a great many articles have 
been written, as well as upon the swarming of bees; and a great 
deal has been said upon the subject by experienced apiarists, 
and yet the subject is not thoroughly understood. A great many 
men meet with good success while others make failures. 

I claim that if a swarm of bees is housed in the fall of the year 
in good condition, with plenty of good, ripe honey, well sealed 
over, in a proper place, the swarm is almost as certain to winter 
as a horseor a cow. But how many swarms of bees are put into 
winter quarters in this condition? A great many men don’t know 
really when they are in this condition. At times the honey is 
poor —is not of the proper thickness. If that is the case, the 
air or breath of the bees that arises from them passes up the 
sides of the hive and sours the honey. You will frequently find 
the honey soured in the hive. If that is the case you will usu- 
ally find them in bad conflition, and in the spring you will find 
what is called dysentery among the bees. And if they get this 
disease they are very sure to dwindle away rapidly in the spring. 
The consequence is you have lost the value of your bees. 

As the queen is the mother of the whole colony, laying from 
3,000 to 4,000 eggs in twenty-four hours, it is the imperative 
duty of the bee-keeper to place the surroundings of the hive 
so that the queen can lay those eggs and get the bees on hand 
when this flow of honey takes place. This is the point that every 
bee-keeper wants to learn. 

It takes twenty-one days from the time the egg is laid until it 
becomes a bee. When first hatched it is not a full bee; itisa 
baby bee. The older bees take honey, partly digest it and feed 
these baby bees four or five times a day. About the fifth or 
sixth day they take their first flight. They return again to the 
hive and are then prepared to go to work as nurses or to build 
comb. It is the young bees that almost entirely build the comb 
and those that do the nursing. 

Take an old swarm that is forty or forty-five days old and you 
get little comb from them. Place them in a hive and feed them 
sugar without comb and they will not build comb half as fast as 
do younger bees. Therefore, as it takes twenty-one days to raise 
your bees after the eggs are deposited, and five or six days more 
are required before the young bees are old enough to leave the 
hive, it will take in all about thirty-five days after you com- 
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mence operations before the swarm is prepared to gather honey. 
Therefore you want to commence as early as the first of May to 
get the bees in condition, to get the queen to lay to her full ¢a- 
pacity, so the bees will be on hand and ready for this honey 
flow. 

A good many men perhaps disagree with me on feeding, but I 
am a firm believer in stimulating the bees by the use of proper 
food. I can take a swarm of bees and if it is properly managed 
— bear in mind that it must be managed right — and I can set a 
queen that is only laying 300 or 400 eggs a day to laying from 
3,000 to 4,000 eggs a day. I can tell the number of eggs that are 
deposited by counting the cells—so many to the square inch. 

I see a good many bee-keepers here, and let me say to you, 
busy yourselves in that matter so that you can stimulate your 
queens at the proper time. 

After this flow of honey is over, have the queen do as little lay- 
ing as possible. Why? Because the bees raised at that time 
are useless, only honey consumers. Where Mr. Taylor is loca- 
ted, in Fillmore county, they have a flow of honey in the fall; 
we don’t have it here. Ihave been here six years. The first 
fall we had no honey to amount to anything. There may be a 
better flow of honey in the fall in places, than in the summer, 
but the honey is of a darker color. 

This past season there was very little pure white clover honey. 
There is a sample case on the table; I only had a few cases taken 
off. You may inquire what has colored the white clover honey 
this year; it is the golden rod; there is a large amount of pollen 
in it. The bees get it all over their bodies, and they leave it up- 
on the comb, casting that yellow shade upon it. It does not hurt 
the quality of the honey, but it hurts it in looks. 

In feeding in the spring of the year I differ a good deal from 
many other people. I have managed bees in such a way that I 
can feed promiscuously, and yet in my articles in the ‘‘ Farm, 
Stock and Home’’ J advised new beginners not to doit. Thereis 
danger of setting the bees to fighting, and if they do it is hard 
to break them of the habit. As far as I am concerned I have no 
difficulty in keeping them from fighting. I put one or two pail- 
fuls of feed where they can get it, and take it to their hives; but 
if you are to find no symtoms of fighting, it has to be done just 
right. When one gets a large apiary of bees to fighting it ishard 
work to break it up. My advice is to feed under the cap at 
night, although the best way isto let them gather it naturally. 
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If you can get a swarm that comes through properly in the 
spring, if a full swarm, it will have from 40,000 to 60,000 by the 
tenth of June and you will then have your colony all ready fora 
heavy season’s work. But how many times do you find them in 
that condition? In many instances you will find them with their 
brood in only one or two sheets and bees in three or four, when 
the hive should be full. 

This last year was one of the worst seasons I have ever seen 
for bees; it was so cold. The bees had to cluster together, and 
it was almost impossible to induce the queen to lay vigorously. 
But by the the twentieth of June [had my queens in very good 
condition — ten days later than it should have been. 

I might here make a great many remarks upon this bee ques- 
tion; it is an important one. It is a questiou very little under- 
stood by the mass of people throughout the United States. Had 
you seen some of the letters received by me this last summer you 
would have been surprised at the ignorance of some people upon 
the subject of the honey bee. I am often surprised by the igno- 
rance displayed in some of the questions asked me. 

As I stated here last year, there is nothing that is like the honey 
bee. You may talk of your amber cane products; that is all 
very good. But, gentlemen, if the people would take hold of 
this bee question, and take hold of it intelligently, as they 
would any other kind of business and treat it properly, they 
needn’t go to raising amber cane syrup; they can have plenty of 
sweets and of a quality that, in my estimation, is far better than 
all the amber cane in existence. And they can have it cheaper 
than they can produce amber cane syrup, every time. But the 
subject is yet comparatively new and there is little interest taken 
init. The business is in itsS infancy, especially in some of the 
states. In some of the Eastern states they hold their bee conven- 
tions and there are many engaged in the business. 

Here is Mr. Taylor who has prospered in the business, and 
others. There are some new beginners in the state that are tak- 
ing aninterest init. I believe in twenty years from now where 
we have one ton of honey produced, there will be hundreds of 
tons and it will become a common article of food. 

Most of us American people do not know how to use honey. 
When it can be had for ten and twelve cents a pound it is 
cheaper than butter, and it is a much healthier article as well as 
cheaper. I will say thisand I can prove it, that you will not find 
an instance where a man has a family using honey freely, where 
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there has been a case of diphtheria or sore throat. There is no 
mistake about it but that it is a cure for diphtheria. Not that 
Iam advocating the use of honey as a medicine. I have always 
raised it and sold it as food, and there is nothing better than 
honey. Excuse me for talking so long. 

Mr. Ridout. I would like to ask this gentleman some ques- 
tions. What time do you put your bees in the cellar and when 
do you take them out, and do you cover the hives with anything 
in the cellar; how do you manage them; at what temperature 
would you advise a cellar to be kept? 

Mr. Urie. I have no cellar. I havea building of which you 
will find a description in the September number of ‘‘ Farm, Stock 
and Home.’ If you will build one on the same plan I guarantee 
you will have a perfect place to winter bees. It is necessary to 
have a dry place with pure air and it should be above the ground. 
If wintered-under ground, in damp cellars, the combs will be- 
come mouldy, the honey sour and thin, and the bees liable to 
disease, often causing the loss of the colony. 

A building 12x24 and eight feet high is large enough for one 
hundred and twenty-five colonies, and for an ante-chamber in the 
front part. I choose a good dry place, near the centre of the 
the apiary, putting the building on a wall six inches above 
ground; sills 6x10 will answer; I leave a ventilator open on 
each side to keep the floors dry in summer; I close them in 
winter and bank the sides to keep out frost; use 2x2 for studs, 
using dry lumber, and boaid on outside with drop siding and on 
tne inside with matched stuff; use a shingled roof; put in a win- 
dow on each side and use double doors. I use ventilators to 
keep the temperature as near as possible from 45° to 50°. This 
winter it is too warm as it is ranging from 50° to 55°. I don’t 
need a thermometer as I can tell the temperature by the action 
of the bees. When you go in and find the bees buzzing it is too 
warm; but with right temperature they will be perfectly quiet 
and in a dormant condition. If too hot or too cold they will 
roar, and if it gets too warm I leave the doors open at night. 

Col. Stevens. How is it with the wild bees in the woods; do 
they have the proper amount of ventilation when found in trees? 

Mr. Urie. When you find a bee tree in the woods you find 
rotten wood, and the perspiration passes into the rotten wood; 
in the hive we have nothing of the kind. 

Mrs. Kennedy. Mr. President, I don’t hardly agree with the 
gentleman in his statement that there is more money in keeping 
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bees than in growing sorghum. He speaks about going into bee 
raising ‘‘intelligently;’’ I know of a good many in our section 
of country that must have gone into the business intelligently, 
because they have had books and studied it up. They made a 
success of it for awhile, bnt there is some doubt and uncertainty 
about it, for in the spring now and then they will lose two-thirds 
of the bees. 

Now, we have been in the sorghum business a number of 
years and we have never lost a crop, never! There has been no 
uncertainty about it, and this last year from one acre and a half 
of ground we raised four hundred and forty gallons of nice sor- 
ghum. Ihave a specimen of it here. This is home made, by 
using an open pan, with nothing to clarify it —except a skim- 
mer. I think it a very nice specimen. It is not made by steam 
although we get up considerable steam in working it. (Laughter. ) 

Mr. Kenney. That is the finest crude syrup I ever put eyes 
on. 

Prof. Porter. It was the woman in it! 

Mrs. Kennedy. There has never been a failure since we be- 
gan; and when we are making the sorghum customers come after 
it, and we can sell it at sixty cents a gallon; and when shipped 
to a distance it brings forty cents, and they pay for the barrel. 
Just the day I came down here we had an order from Big Stone 
county, from a large firm there, and they stated they would take 
all our crop. And it seems to me this is better than raising 
bees. Just as soon as we get nicely started something happens 
to take our bees off. Perhaps we are not ‘‘intelligent,’”’ but it 
doesn’t take so much intelligence to make syrup, so I think we 
are just a little ahead. (Laughter. ) 

Mr. Gilpatrick. And you don’t get stung either. 

Mrs. Kennedy. Another thing I would like to say is this; 
one trouble with the people in our part of the country who en- 
gaged in the sorghum business was, so many went into it in the 
first place that we found that everybody was ‘‘ raising cane.’’ 
(Renewed laughter.) They didn’t go at it in an intelligent sort 
of way, and they made stuff just as much worse than New Orleans 
black-strap as you could imagine, and of course everybody was 
disgusted. But we are now making a success of it, using our 
small pans; and if you will give us a little time we will prove to 
you that sorghum is a success in Minnesota. (Applause.) 

Mr. Ridout. The outfit used by this lady only cost about two 
hundred and fifty dollars. 
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Mrs. Kennedy. We make from eighty-five to a hundred gal- 
lons a day. We don’t run it in the evening. By getting up 
early we can make a hundred gallons in a day, easily. * 

Mr. Wilcox. Itis perhapsaproper time to make a comparison. 
I would like to call upon Mr. Danforth to tell us the results of 
‘* cultivating ’’ and caring for his bees. 

Mrs. Kennedy. I would like to make one further remark. 
I heard a gentleman say that he didn’t think Amber cane and 
horticulture would run very smooth together. But I want to tell 
you that a mulching made from the cane is the nicest mulch in 
the world, and I think it just fits in nicely. (Laughter. ) 

Mr. Kenney. I remember that I set out some Wealthy apple 
trees and mulched them thoroughly with the Amber cane and I 
got a bushel of apples from some of those trees, without any fur- 
ther attention. 

Col. Stevens. Do you mean by using the begasse as a mulch- 
ing? 

Mr. Kenney. Yes; when I set out the young trees. The be- 
gasse from the Amber cane was put around the trees to mulch 
the ground. I guess the trees bore themselves to death for I 
haven’t had any apples since. (Laughter. ) 


REMARKS OF MR. DANFORTH. 


Mr. Danforth. I am sorry to be called upon to speak upon 
the bee question because Iam an amateur. Iam not entirely in 
the bee business; I am in the civil engineering ; for since I came 
to Minnesota I see so many chances for people to make money 
that I like to dabble in everything. I have too many other 
things perhaps. Ispoke here last year but lhaven’t been at home 
but six days to call it being at home since. I depend upon my 
wife to take care of the bees and some Swede help. 

Last spring we took out 35 or 36 colonies of bees. I said if 
anybody wanted them at $6 a swarm they should have them as I 
wanted to reduce my stock to 15 or 20 swarms. We sold some 
and put the rest to work. 

To make a long story short I will give you some of the results; 
that is what everybody wants to know. I have tried a little 
sorghum. We have tried to raise a few raspberries; we have 
some dewberries too. But they are not very profitable any of 
them except these thirty-six colonies of bees. I have different 
hives; I have the Simplicity, the Langstroth, and a good many 
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other kinds. I have some eight kinds of hives, but have settled 
down to the Langstroth. ; 

I winter my bees in the same manner as Mr. Urie. I raise the 
hives and allow a space for the bees to drop down and have never 
lost a swarm where I followed that plan. I make a frame an inch 
and a half to two inches high and set the hive upon that. I give 
good ventilation. 

The result of the summer’s work is this; we have averaged 
ninety pounds of honey to the hive. Some of it is very nice. 
My experience in bee culture has extended over about twelve 
years. The lady over there speaks of bad results; that is we 
sometimes lose our bees. Whenever I lose a swarm I think it is 
my own fault, through negligence or ignorance. During the past 
two years when so many complained of losses I did not lose a 
colony. But I calculate to know their exact condition. In this 
way I make my bees pay me from eight to twelve dollars a 
colony. I calculate anyone can make two hundred per cent upon 
their investment; that is my idea of the bee story. But Iam not 
a bee man as my business is mainly in something else. 

One needs to study and learn the habits of bees in order to 
succeed. People may get a dozen or twenty colonies and then 
become discouraged because they don’t understand how to take 
care of them. 

We ought to have a bee-keepers association, so the bee men 
could meet together and have a sort of experience meeting and 
relate their successes and failures. We need something of the 
kind to keep up our courage. My father was a pretty good bee- 
keeper and I recollect a good many things I learned when I was 
ten to fifteen years of age. 

Mr. Taylor said he would favor the organization of a bee-keep- 
ers association. There were a good many bee men present, and 
they ought to organize such a society before the delegates re- 
turned to their homes. 

Mr. Wilcox. Mr. President, I wish to say that Minnesota is 
very favorably situated for the production of honey. In the 
month of September last, in many localities, especially along the 
river bottoms, the flow of honey was remarkably good, while the 
product from the white clover was the lowest in importance. 
At my apiary, at Hastings, my bees make more honey during 
that month than in any other, and it is of great value. From 
my back door I can see hundred# of acres of wild flowers at that 
season of the year. Here is where they get their great flow of 
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honey. They won’t look at the bestsorghum that may be placed 
in their way. As to results I would say that my apiary has 
averaged about one hundred pounds to the swarm, besides doub- 
ling the number of colonies, the past season. I never allow the 
bees to swarm naturally. I try to treat them intelligently, and 
that is the result of the season’s work. This is largely extracted 
honey. During eight days in September I extracted twenty-five 
pounds to the hive on an average. I took some comb honey, but 
I.run mostly to the extracted article. 

Mr. J. G. Bass, of Hamline, was called out on the question un- 
der consideration. 


REMARKS OF MR. BASS. 


Mr. Bass. I have been in the habit of keeping bees since the 
spring of 1855. I commenced with one swarm, and I have con- 
tinued in the bee business ever since. I find it about as profit- 
able a branch of industry as I have ever struck. I have tried 
the sugar cane industry and don’t succeed very well. I find it 
takes more help to produce the amber cane syrup than it does 
to produce pure honey. A great many seasons I have made a 
large amount of honey. 

In my former location in Scott county, where there was a large 
amount of basswood timber, our largest flow of honey came from 
the blows of basswood trees. Our finest goods came from that 
source although the white clover is very good. Since I have 
moved to Ramsey county we have nothing but the clover for the 
bees. Therefore the honey season is short. 

Many years I have sold hundreds and hundreds of dollars 
worth of honey with but very little effort. I have never, with 
one exception, swarmed artificially. I tried it one year and didn’t 
succeed well and I prefer to let them take their own course, 
watch and hive them. It commonly takes two or three weeks, 
most of the time during the swarming season, when of course you 
have to be at home to attend to them; even on Sundays. If you 
go to church you are liable to lose two or three swarms. 

I recollect one year there was something of an excitement going 
on at Minnetonka and the rest of my folks went out there on the 
Fourth of July. I said I would stay at home and take care of the - 
bees; I did so and when they came back I had five nice swarms; 
and I thought I was very well paid. 

I will say this, that it is not every man that will succeed in 
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keeping bees. There might be a dozen in the room who have 
had some experience with bees. One man will get along all 
_ right while another may fail entirely. The trouble is that many 
undertake the business without paying attention to it or being 
schooled in it; we have to learn all these things before we know 
them. You cannot tell the movements of the honey bee unless 
you observe them, and know how to manage them under differ- 
ent circumstances. Those who do understand their habits and 
who care for them properly will succeed. I thinkit is the easiest 
money that is ever made which comes from the little bee. 

The Association then proceeded to the annual election of offi- 
cers for the ensuing year. 3 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


On motion of Mr. Kenney, the present list of officers was elected,. 
viz. : 

President — Russell Blakeley, St. Paul. 

Vice President — Ditus Day, Farmington. 

Secretary and Treasurer — Prof. Edward D. Porter, State Ex- 
periment Farm, St. Anthony Park. 

Executive Committee — Russell Blakeley, Ditus Day, Prof. E. D. 
Porter, Seth H. Kenney, J. F. Porter. 

On motion the Association then adjourned. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 
WEDNESDAY, JAN. 16, 1889. 


President Elliot, upon the adjournment of the Amber Cane 
Association, stated there was time for a short session of the 
Society. They would now be favored with some remarks from 
Prof. Ragan, of Indiana, who had something of interest for the 
class of young students present, from the new farm school. He 
therefore took much pleasure in introducing Prof. Ragan, secre- 
tary of the American Horticultural Society. 

Prof. Ragan then came forward and addressed the Society. 


Vol. IV.—22. 
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HORTICULTURE FOR BEGINNERS. 
By Prof. W. H. Ragan, Greencastle, Ind. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


During the few bours that I have so pleasantly and profitably 
spent with you, yesterday and today, I have heard from a number 
of gentlemen and ladies upon their experience in the culture of 
various crops, all of which has been interesting; but I now pro- 
pose to give you, somewhat briefly, a little of my experience in 
the culture of a crop of young horticulturists that for a time 
were submitted to my care. This is really a most important 
crop, and the most important, Mr. President, by all odds that 
we can consistently embrace under the very general term of hor- 
ticulture. 

Some years ago the leading literary university of our state, 
prompted by a very liberal bequest it had just received, added sev- 
eral new departments to its already numerous schools and colleges. 
Among these was a school of horticulture. Your humble servant 
was called to the head of this new department. With no expe- 
rience as a class room instructor, and, indeed, without prelim- 
inary education fitting me for such a position, and in a school 
where no industrial arts had yet been taught, I frankly confess 
that I was put to my wit’s ends to devise ‘‘ ways and means ”’ for 
overcoming the dilemma in which I was placed. I must proceed 
without text books or curriculum, and by assuming that the stu- 
dent was somewhat familiar with the related sciences — botany, 
geology, chemistry, meteorology, zoology, ete., or that he was to 
receive such instruction from the proper teacher, I only proposed 
to give him practical hints which might enable him to apply his 
scientific knowledge to the every-day affairs of after life. 

I will give you a hasty outline of the numerous topics presented 
in my lectures to the class, merely hinting at the various methods 
resorted to in order to hold the attention of the student and to 
enable him to make the application of the lesson, in case he 
should ever engage in horticulture either as an amateur or as a 
professional. 

Horticulture is an art, not a science. It is a branch: of agri- 
culture and includes pomology, vegetable gardening, landscape 
gardening, floriculture, the propagation of trees and plants, or 
the nursery, forestry, ete. 
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The botanist studies the structure and habits of plants with a 
view to their classification and scientific arrangement. For this 
purpose he prefers the natural plant—the one which best rep- 
resents its species and not the cultivated plant. In this particu- 
lar he differs from the horticulturist. whose greatest delight is 
in causing nature to succumb to the influence of his arts. 

The botanist pursues his highest scientific investigations 
through a study of Nature’s production; perhaps the wild rose 
with its simple flower of five petals, and, as a scientist, fails to 
admire the gaudy queen of the garden, while the horticulturist 
finds his greatest delight in producing the widest deviations 
from nature’s ways. 

Our handsome flowers and luscious fruits are the products of 
the ‘‘art which does mend Nature.’’ In the language of an in- 
telligent horticulturist of a neighboring state, ‘‘ Man plants and 
prunes, cultivates and grafts, and (may I say without irrever- 

ence) creates new fruits and flowers. A pippin is at least a man- 
ufactured article.” 

Varieties are the result of domestication. The apple of the 
forests of Europe, from which our numerous varieties have 
sprung, was scarcely an edible fruit; and had it remained unin- 
terrupted in its natural forests unto this day it would have con- 
tinued to reproduce its species (pyrus malus) with the same and 
almost definite character of its offspring as characterizes our 
maples and beeches of the wild woods. 

But the liberal hand which has so bounteously blessed us with 
the luscious fruits and beautiful flowers of our gardens, wisely 
designed that we should learn, tosome extent, through acquired 
skill and knowledge gained by experience and observation, an 
influence over these wild species, which should enable us to so 
modify and change their natures as to better please and satisfy 
us. So man sought a better fruit than he found wild about him 
when he transplanted the crab into his garden; and from re- 
peated propagation and careful cultu®e, husbanding with jealous 
care every advance, he has slowly but surely led the captive far 
away from its original type, until we, in the happy possession of 
of our pippins and pearmains, have almost forgotten their lowly 
origin and the patient labors of those who have, through their 
intelligence, wrought these changes. 

This we term an art—the art of horticulture. First we have 
a simple species; from this we develop the distinct variety. 

If we plant a seed of an apple we expect, as a result, an apple 
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tree. It may be, as to quality of fruit and other desirable char- 
acteristics, a great improvement upon its immediate progeni- 
tors; yet it is an apple, nevertheless. 

We call this a variety. Varieties of a marked character re- 
sult, as shown above, from the ameliorating tendencies of what 
we call domestication. 

If, therefore, we plant seeds, we multiply varieties of the 
species to which the seeds belong. 

These new varieties do not all prove to be better in the desir- 
able qualties than were the parents. Indeed, with all our arts 
and skill, it is only the rare exception that rewards our labors 
with satisfaction, while the ‘‘ninety and nine’’ may show de. 
cided tendencies to degeneracy, for nature is ever struggling 
against us. 

It will be seen, therefore, how uncertain, even after securing a. 
valuable variety, are we in its possession, as with the growth or 
decay of the original tree or plant would come the certain loss 
of our favorite variety. But here again art comes to the rescue; 
as with the slow but steady advance of knowledge and skill in 
the production of desirable varieties comes also our skill in their 
perpetuation and multiplication either by natural or artificial 
propagation, for while we can only propagate a species by plant- 
ing the seeds, we propagate a variety by other and often purely 
artificial means. 

There are classes of fruits and plants which we cultivate and 
admire that, when established in a distinct or desirable variety,. 
are Self-propagating. To this class belong the strawberry and 
raspberry: the one through its runners or off-shoots, the other 
by tips and suckers. These and many others propagate in this. 
way, and rapidly, without artificial means, while the gooseberry 
and currant, and many other of our small fruits, shrubs, ete., are 
self-propagating, but, unaided by art, are less rapid in their 
multiplication. With some we practice layering as a means of 
extension; others we propagate by cuttings, and there are yet © 
others with which we must resort to even more difficult and 
strictly artificial methods, such as budding and grafting, if we 
would enjoy a continuation of a desirable variety; and there are 
still others which require even greater skill and ingenuity, with 
appliances and fixtures rendering their propagation critfeal and 
expensive. 

But Nature has placed bounds and limits, beyond which we 
cannot go. While we may materially change the habits of a 
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species in the production of varieties and in their subsequent ex- 
tension by propagation, we must follow the line of affinities in 
the selection of stocks on which to propagate. No human skill 
will ever succeed in causing a peach tree to grow on an apple 
stock. 

Nearly related species of a genus, as the pear, apple, quince, 
or hawthorn, or, as the peach, plum, apricot, and other stone 
fruits, can be used as stock — the one for the other — but far bet- 
ter results may always be expected from the pear on pear, apple 
on apple, peach on peach. 

With the propagation of varieties comes the care and culture 
of the young and tender plants. This is the work of the nur- 
seryman. His skill consists in the care, culture and training 
of the plant or tree to that age and strength of constitution fit- 
ting it for transplanting into the orchard, the garden, the forest 
or the pleasure ground. 

After the propagation of one tree or plant, comes the most 
dangerous and critical period through which our favorite is des- 
tined to pass, the transplanting of it from the nursery to the per- 
' manent grounds. Great skill and an intelligent understanding 
of the wants and habits of the tree or plant are here required 
if we would obtain satisfactory results. But our cares do not 
end here. Much will depend upon our judgment and wisdom in 
the selection and preparation of our grounds, and in the after- 
care and attention bestowed both upon the soil and its occu- 
pants. 

The related sciences, always valuable auxiliaries, will now be 
most potent aids, for a practical knowledge of geology and _ bot- 
any will aid us in laying a good foundation—the one in the se- 
lection of soils, the other in determining the species adapted. A 
study of meteorology and zoology will guide us in providing 
against the vicissitudes of our climate, and in warding off the 
attacks of insects and other animal pests. Some scientific as 
well as practical knowledge of vegetable physiology and the 
laws of plant growth, willenable us to prune and train intelli- 
gently. Pruning should be disciplinary or curative, disciplin- 
ary in guiding the young tree or plant in the way it should go; 
curative in removing dead, maimed or diseased parts. In either 
case, aS with the skillful surgeon, the highest aim should be the 
shedding of the least possible blood. Quack horticulturists and 
quack surgeons often make serious work by the too free use of 
the knife. 
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In esthetic horticulture the reward of our labors isin the pleas- 
urable enjoyment we feel in its results. Our pleasure is pro- 
portioned to the degree of culture we enjoy. We designate 
those who follow horticultural pursuits from this standpoint as 
amateurs. 

Economic horticulture offers a more substantial reward in her 
golden fruits. While those who have a natural adaptability to 
the calling will usually succeed best, there are many who follow 
horticulture for the living they find therein. These we call pro- 
fessional horticulturists. 

In either case, to best husband the result of our toils, we must 
know how and when to harvest our crops and what disposition 
to make of them afterwards in order to reach the highest fru- 
ition of our labors. 

I have now briefly outlined the course of study which I have 
followed as a teacher of horticulture. 

Each process, in the progress of the course, was illustrated as 
fully as it was possible to do by a practical application of the 
lessons taught; yet we have labored under the great difficulties, 
which might naturally be expected, in inaugurating a new de- 
partment in an institution of the character of the one I had the 
honor of representing. 

It is quite probable that but few of the students whom I have 
taught, will follow horticulture as a pursuit, yet I tried to im- 
press them with the thought that, in the years to come, they 
may look back to the simple lessons they now receive with pleas- 
ure, if not with absolute profit; for, after all, we récognize and 
admire the person as fulfilling, to the highest degree, our ideas 
of a useful and well developed man or woman who has a prac- 
tical knowledge of what we term every-day affairs. 

The remarks of Prof. Ragan were greeted with applause. 

Prof. Porter extended an invitation to the Society to visit the 
experimental station and the new school of agriculture on Fri- 
day morning, stating that teams would be in waiting at St. An- 
thony Park to convey the visitors to the farm. 
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The following paper was read by Mr. Gray: 
ONIONS FROM ‘SETS. 


By J. S. Gray, Minneapolis. 


The onion, ranking as it does next in importance to the potato 
as a market vegetable by reason of its value as a muscle pro- 
ducer, is destined in the future as in the past to be a staple arti- 
cle of food so long as men earn their living by honest toil. This 
fact, coupled with the records of this Society for several years 
showing the same persons to have received the award at your 
summer meeting on onions, induces us at this time to state to 
you in a few words the exact manner of the cultivation of set 
onions. Weare not going to say to you just what quality of soil 
you must have, just what depth it must be, or any of a number 
of conditions that are often enumerated for the purpose of mak- 
ing a simple operation complex and scaring off timid cultivators. 

Land should be manured in the fall at the rate of seventy-five 
tons of cow manure to the acre. Now the feed of the cows from 
which we obtain the manure is largely nitrogenous, being bran, 
shorts and ground cockle from the flour mills. In growing a 
crop requiring so much nitrogen as does the onion the manure 
from the cows fed as above stated has always given good results. 
We prefer to plow in the fall if convenient; if not, as soon as 
possible in the spring. In spreading the manure should be well 
broken up. We sometimes do this with a harrow and roller, 
going over several times if necessary, so that when plowed and 
harrowed the manure will bein fine particles and well mixed up 
with the soil, which, you will readily see, is in fine condition for 
furnishing plant food to the crop just as soon as rootlets are 
formed. The land being plowed, harrowed and planked down, 
we mark with a twelve inch marker and stick the sets three 
inches apart and down a little beneath the surface. After plant- 
ing we tread the rows with our feet, heel to toe, right on top of 
the sets; the pressure firms the sets and, breaks up any little 
clods of soil that otherwise might in a dry time cause a drying 
out at the roots. The planting being done, in a few days we 
take a steel rake and rake lightly over the whole patch, which 
can easily be done without disturbing any of the sets if the work 
thus far has been done as before advised. This raking makes 
an even, mellow surface and destroys all surface sprouting 
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weeds,which in onion culture is of the greatest importance. 
‘When the sets have become well rooted we apply a top-dressing 
of dry wood ashes or of wood ashes and bones, the ashes and 
bones having been previously packed in barrels and sufficiently 
moistened with water to reduce the bones to small particles as 
fine as if ground. The rains will leach the ashes and set loose 
such an amount of plant food from the manure that the crop will 
now be seen to grow exceedingly rapid. Wheel-hoeing and 
‘weeding will now be in order until such time as the crop is large 
enough to market. The pulling, cleaning, tying and marketing 
‘will cost five cents per dozen bunches, and we are satisfied that 
with every convenience for doing this work it can not be done for 
less. The sets will cost at $5.50 per bushel, ten bushels per acre, 
BBS. 

We have been asked a great many times as to what varieties 
to plant. The market gardener must raise such varieties as his 
market demands. The Minneapolis market demands a white 
onion, therefore we grow almost exclusively the White Portugal 
with a small quantity of Yellow Strasburg, to come in a few days 
-earlier. 

The sets which we prefer to all others are those grown on the 
Landreth Jersey farm. The soilthereis poor and light manured, 
if we may call it manure, with Philadelphia coal ashes. The 
ashes, we presume, are used more for their chemical effect 
than asa manure. The Cincinnati sets we consider the next 
best. The sets grown here do fairly well but the Landreth sets 
invariably produce fewer seed stems and the finest bulb. By the 
seventeenth of July the crop is generally all marketed. If there 
should be any probability of not selling the whole crop in the 
green state we go between the rows with a cultivator and throw 
a little soil up into the bulbs. This is done as a protection from 
the hot sun, and if not done the bulbs would quite likely turn 
green and their market value be very much reduced. 

The onion crop being now cleared off the ground is plowed 
and prepared for a second crop, which may consist of celery, 
celeriac, thyme, sage, winter radishes and white turnips. Some- 
times we have raised an excellent crop of early horn carrots. 


Mr. Terry. I find that sage is the most profitable crop of any- 
thing I have grown. I have no trouble in selling it at seventy- 
five cents a pound. That is for the pure leaf, with none of the 
stalk in it. I have had some experience with onion sets and 
with strawberries, but they don’t compare with sage raising. 
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Attention was called to the letter of greeting from Mr. Bush- 
nell, president of the State Agricultural Society. (See page 107). 

On motion of Mr. Grimes the compliments of the Society were 
returned by a unanimous vote. 

President Elliot said the relations existing between the two 
societies had been very harmonious in the past and he hoped 
would still remain so in the future. He hoped Mr. Bushnell 
would be able to be present before the close of the meeting. 

Mr. Underwood, from the Committee on the President’s An- 
nual Address, presented the following report: 

The Committee on President’s Address recommend that Presi- 
dent Elliot, Col. Stevens and Mr. Hillman be a committee to 
secure a room for holding our annual meetings and a place for 
our library. Also, that a committee of five be appointed by the 
president to revise premium list of divisions G, H and I for our 
next state fair, and to secure representation on the state agricul- 
tural board, and that the second, third and fourth reeommenda- 
tions of the President on this subject be included in the duties 
of that committee. Your committee would also recommend that 
this Society indorse the work done by our state farmers institute 
and recommend that the state legislature appropriate $10,000 
per annum for its maintenance. We would also urge that our 
representative in the board of directors should see that horti- 
cultural interests be fully and ably represented in the work. 

Your committee would further recommend that the matter of 
local societies be referred to our executive committee. 

In the matter of representative at the American Pomological 
Society in Ocala, Fla., we would recommend that if the finances 
of our Society will admit, that our President be instructed to at- 


tend or secure a substitute. 
J. M. UNDERWOOD, 


M. PEARSE, 
J. S. HARRIS, 


Committee. 
The report of the committee was adopted. 


Mr. Underwood, from the Committee on Revision of Fruit 
List, presented a report which with some slight changes was 
adopted as follows: 


Vol. IV—23. 
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REVISED FRUIT LIST. 
APPLES. 


For general cultivation —Duchess, Hibernal, Autumn Streak. 


RUSSIAN VARIETIES. 


For trial — White Russet, Garden, Lieby, General Greig, Red 
Anis, Yellow Anis, Antonovka, Titovka. 


SEEDLINGS. 


For trial —Okabena, Peerless, Victor, Unknown, McMahon, 
Duchess No. 3. 


HYBRIDS. 


For general cultivation — Whitney, Beech’s Sweet, Early Straw- 
berry, Orange, Martha, Transcendent, Florence, Powers, Sweet: 
Russet. 

For trial— Dartt, Greenwood, Tonka, Euranda. 


GRAPES. 


Moore’s Early, Concord, Delaware, Worden, Brighton, 


Wilder, Janesville. 
For trial— Niagara, Woodruff Red, Early Victor, Bachus, 


Wyoming Red. 
STRAWBERRIES. 


For general cultivation — Crescent, Sharpless, Windsor Chief. 
For trial — Jessie, Kramer’s No. 2, Martha, Bubach, Jewell. 


RASPBERRIES. 


Blackcaps; for general planting — Ohio, Souhegan, Doolittle, 


Gregg. 
Reds— Cuthbert, Turner, Brandywine, Marlboro, Shaffer. 


Yellow, for trial— Caroline. 
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BLACKBERRIES. 


Ancient Briton, Snyder, Stone’s Hardy. 


DEW BERRIES. 


For Trial— Windom, Lucretia. 


CURRANTS. 


Red — Red Dutch, Victoria, Round Bunch Holland, Stewart. 
White— White Grape. 


GOOSEBERRIES. 


Downing, Houghton Seedling. 


NATIVE PLUMS. 


De Soto, Weaver, Forest Garden, Rollingstone. 
For Trial — Cheney, Rockford, Speer, Hawkeye. 


Pending the adoption of the foregoing report, some discussion 
arose, and, on motion, each class of varieties was considered 
separately. 

Mr. Wilcox moved to add Shaffer’s Colossal to the list of rasp- 
berries. 

Mr. Cutler said there were some objections to it on account of 
small berries, but those he had seen might not have been true to 
name. 

Mr. Reeves thought Shaffer was of great value while Marlboro 
avas worthless. 

Mr. Harris said Marlboro had not been a paying berry with 
him. 

Mr. Wilcox. Marlboro is one of these particular things which 
have never succeeded outside of the hands of its originator. 

Mr. Stubbs. I have found Marlboro the most profitable berry 
[have ever raised. It has been very prolific. My neighbors 
had Shaffer and it was a good bearer but of poor color for mar- 
ket purposes. 
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Prof. Green. Itis grown at the station and I know the history 
of Marlboro. Whilean excellent red raspberry it extends over 
too great a period inripening its crop. It is nearly as early as 
Turner and continues until after the season of Cuthbert. Shaffer 
in New England, where I have known it, was diseased and the 
fruit did not keep well. Itis worthy of trial. Marlboro is grow- 
ing in favor in Ohio and should be recommended. | 

After the final adoption of the foregoing list, on motion, the 
meeting adjourned till seven o’clock P. M. 


EVENING SESSION. 
WEDNESDAY, JAN. 16, 1889. 


The meeting was called to order by President Elliot. 


President Elliot. We have with us a representative of the 
Dominion of Canada who has come a distance of several hun- 
dred miles to attend this meeting, and we should be glad to hear 
afew words from him. I take pleasure in introducing to you 
Mr. Thos. Frankland. 


REMARKS OF MR. FRANKLAND. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


I cannot say that I fecl very much of a stranger among you. 
Some thirty years ago, down in the state of Ohio, I was stopping 
at a hotel there and a gentleman addressed me with the words, 
‘‘T perceive you are a foreigner.’? My perceptions were quick 
enough to see that I was. But I feel that my welcome here to- 
night by the Horticultural Society very plainly indicates that 
imaginary boundary lines can’t separate sympathizing, kindred 
hearts. 

Manitoba; I think you haven’t done full justice to it in the re- 
ports. Perhaps you are not aware that you had Manitoba air. 
Some of the gentlemen, I notice, mention the ‘‘blasting effects 
of the cold north wind,’’? which they have been kind enough to 
call the wind ‘‘from Manitoba.’? (Laughter.) Well, if you 
have} the benefit of the Manitoba breeze in winter, perhaps we 
have been quite as much annoyed in summer when we have had 
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one of those searching, scorching winds coming from the south 
and west, and when we have thought that some of your winds 
were cooking and drying up our leaves and the wind was fairly 
tearing up our vegetables out of the earth, we may have felt very 
much like returning the compliment. 

As perhaps many of you are aware, Manitoba is to a certain 
extent, so far as the cultivated fruits are concerned, a fruitless 
country. We have the wild plum; we have the raspberry; and 
in speaking of this I am reminded that Prof. Saunders, of Ot- 
tawa, was up to my place this last autumn and picked some 
raspberries from a cane that was growing in the edge of my 
garden, and said he thought I was wasting my time in trying to 
cultivate tame varieties when I could grow such excellent wild 
ones right out in the woods. Unfortunately, however, those wild 
ones don’t bear as well as we want them to, hence we have to 
plant the Turner and the Philadelphia— although I believe you 
have ruled that variety out, and perhaps I had better not say 
anything about that—and the Cuthbert and some others; and I 
have been trying them on a small scale. 

Strawberries have been a partial failure, but have only been 
tried to a limited extent. They have planted a few in gardens 
in Winnipeg, but the soil there and all about Winnipeg is of a 
nature that if you happen to get off the sidewalk on a street that 
has not been well taken care of in very muddy weather, unless 
your boots stick very well to your feet you will be apt to lose 
something in that sticky mud that prevails at such times in 
Winnipeg. I think practical fruit growers look upon that 
heavy soil as being unsuitable for growing fruit until there has 
been thorough drainage. However, all the soil of Manitoba isn’t 
like that. In the part of the country where I live, some twenty 
miles north of Winnipeg, we have a sandy loam upon a limestone 
foundation. Located eighteen miles southwest of Lake Winnipeg 
and eighteen miles southeast of Lake Manitoba, we think we are 
favorably situated upon a sort of water-shed, which has con- 
siderable influence so far as regards the growing of fruits. 

In addressing you I speak feelingly, for the reason that 
although separated by international boundary lines, I feel the 
right hand of fellowship has been extended by henorable mem- 
bers of your Society in helping to introduce fruits into Manitoba 
more than by my own country people. 

I heard something said here this morning about the mulber- 
ries which reminded me of a conversation with the premier on 
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last Monday morning. I was asking him if the Mennonites in 
Southern Manitoba had imported any fruits from Russia. He 
said he was not aware of anything they had brought with them 
except the mulberry which he had known to succeed well there 
for the past five or six years. The honorable gentleman prom- 
ised me that on the first opportunity he would make arrange- 
ments whereby I should receive some of those particular mul- 
berries. If it succeeds in Manitoba, as I find by the reports of 
your Society it kills down (I have been a member for the past 
three years), if these Russians of Manitoba shall succeed with it, 
I shall be most happy to repay some of the courtesies that have 
been extended to me by members of your Society. 

In regard to apples, that is a vexed question. JI am not aseed- 
ling man or a Russian. I believe Russian fruits will grow in 
Manitoba, although you may regard me as a little ‘‘cranky”’ in 
this particular. After being in correspondence with some of the 
growers of Russian fruits for the past three years, I claim we 
havea more equable atmosphere than you havehere. (Laughter. ) 
Perhaps that may not go down very well; but I suppose the 
mercury will freeze if it goes to 40° below zero. We cannot tell 
how much further it goes down. While at times the tempera- 
ture goes down to that point, I am reminded of a little slap as 
to that fact. I am not going to expose any gentleman here, but 
he willforgive me; he knows he is guilty inthe matter. But, 
sir, I saw a report of the temperature in Southern Minnesota, 
where it was 42° below, while at Winnipeg, at the same hour, the 
glass showed only 38°. That may be accounted for by certain 
modifying influences, and it is altogether likely the next time 
we examined the mercury was frozen at Winnipeg and it was 
only 40° below in Southern Minnesota. 

I have some forty or fifty varieties of the Russians, some of 
which come from Prof. Budd. You may think I am a crank in 
supposing I can grow apples there, but I am going to make the 
venture. 

By the kindness of some of your members I have thirty or forty 
kinds of plums. I have also tried several varieties of cherries. 
(Laughter.) Don’t laugh; I have got two pears! They came out 
the cleanest of anything and after our last winter’s severe freez- 
ing they started from the terminal bud. They stood some ten 
feet to the north of my dwelling which may have had a good 
effect in protecting them from the south sun, and I am hopeful 
they may soon come into bearing. 
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Before I sit down I have a request to make, as I am always on 
the beg—the most inveterates beggar in this particular, as 
Messrs. Sias, Dartt and Peffer can testify, if you want an affi- 
davit to this effect. However, I was going to say I have a re- 
quest to make; if the exhibitors would kindly —in the interest 
of horticulture— give me afew samples of the very beautiful 
specimens of apples exhibited that have been raised in Minne- 
sota, the first time I get to parliament I will certainly move on 
the floor of the house to have them properly rewarded as honor- 
able members of the Minnesota Horticultural Society. (Ap- 
plause. ) 

President Elliot. I presume you are looking for seeds? 

Mr. Frankland. That is the idea. I don’t care about the 
apples; you can eat the apples if you will give me the seeds. 


The following paper was then read by Mrs. Hays: 
SCIENCE IN THE HOUSEHOLD. 
By Clara 8S. Hays, St. Anthony Park. 


In this age of rapid advancement and liberal culture, the edu- 
cation of woman should be both broad and practical. If the pen 
is mighty in her brother’s hand it is no less so inhers. If a 
thorough education is necessary to prepare man for his work it 
is also necessary for woman. What intellectual giants we would 
beto-day if the mothers in all the past ages had been as well edu- 
cated as were the fathers. 

Is woman’s work so important as to warrant all this prepara- 
tion? There is none other moreimportant. To her is entrusted 
the home, the workings of which she must understand even to 
the most minute details, whether or not she performs the work, 
‘or any part of it, with her own hands. If she understands per- 
fectly the needs of the several members of the household, also 
the means of supplying these wants, and is thorough, regular, 
punctual and systematic, she is well fitted for her work. Upon 
her depends in a great measure the physical well being of hus- - 
band or father and brothers. To her is entrusted the upbuilding 
of the physical bodies of children. It is an undisputed fact that 
the activity, vigor and keenness of the mind is almost wholly de- 
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pendent upon the condition of the body. Noris the mind more 
dependent on this than are the morals. It is truly claimed that 
most intemperance is caused by unsystematic housekeeping and 
improperly cooked food. Healthful, pure, active, energetic 
homes insure national prosperity. 

Then educate your daughters equally with your sons. If you 
are able assist them in getting a practical college education, but 
do not have your daughter take what is termed the ‘“‘ladies 
course,’ nor insist that she drum on the piano, not thinking 
whether she has any musical talent or not. The time when 
woman was either merely a drudge or a useless doll-like orna- 
ment is now past. Future generations will not be telling what 
an immense amount of wealth and silver and great number of 
servants their grandmother had, but rather what noble deeds she 
performed and what wonderful inventions she made. Truly, as. 
regards woman ‘‘ one decade of this nineteenth century is worth 
a century of yonder sterile time.’’ 

If upon woman depends to so great an extent our physical, 
mental, moral, social and national well being, she must have 
broad, thorough, scientific training. Science is now being ap- 
plied in every department of work; in agriculture, horticulture, 
dairying, manufacturing, etc. Why not apply it alsoin our 
homes, wherein lie our fondest hopes and which are the founda- 
tions upon which we inevitably build our success or our failure, 
both national and individual. The opportunity to prepare her- 
self for work is now offered to woman, and there are varied occu- 
pations from which she may choose; her sphere of usefulness is 
continually widening, but no womanshould consider her education 
finished until she has mastered the principles underlying home- 
making. There is at present no work in which exists a greater 
demand for teachers than in that of housework and cookery. 
Not as heretofore to merely teach the wealthy how to cook their 
fancy and costly dishes, and to prepare their many-course din- 
ners, requiring hours for serving, but to teach the masses, the 
poor, the families of moderate means, and the well to do, to se- 
lect their food materials intelligently so that all the elements: 
required by the system are present in nearly the proper propor- 
tion, and to cook and prepare them in the best possible manner. 
Knowledge in cookery undoubtedly means improved health and 
economy of money. 

But, says one, is not this housework and cooking a kind of 
drudgery requiring no mental effort? There is no work more 
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worthy of thought, more interesting or that gives greater returns 
for study. Many subjects connected with cookery have been 
quite clearly worked out. In making bread, for example, we no 
longer endeavor to follow mother’s method. Improvements have 
been made in milling, giving us better flour; yeast is differently 
prepared. Our methods must be adapted to our materials. In 
bread making many interesting questions present themselves 
such as: What is the nature of yeast? Are any of the laws gov- 
erning plant life applicable to yeast? How does the growth of 
the yeast make the bread light, or porous?) What five things 
are accomplished by the heat in baking? Why use wheat flour? 
Why not use oat flour, or corn flour for fermented bread? Why 
make this porous bread, is it any more palatable or digestible? 
So many interesting questions cause us to lose sight of the little 
labor necessary for mixing, kneading and baking. There is 
need of further research and experiment in connection with 
bread making in our homes, for until recently nearly all investi- 
gation of fermentation has been for the furtherance of the mak- 
ing of liquors. 

In cooking fruits there is opportunity for and need of much 
interesting thought. Fresh fruits should be cooked with boil- 
ing water. As sugar is rendered no more soluble, palatable, 
digestible, or nutritious by cooking and is, in the presence of some 
acids, changed to glucose by heat, and consequently is much less 
sweet, it should be added only long enough to dissolve nicely, be- 
fore removing the fruit from the fire. Dried fruit should be 
washed and then soaked in cold water until no longer wrinkled 
in appearance, but until it has imbibed sufficient water to give 
the original rounded form and then cooked slowly in the water 
in which it was soaked. If cooked rapidly in boiling water 
without first being soaked, the cells are hardened by the heat and 
lose the power of imbibing water and the fruit comes to the table 
unsightly, unpalatable and indigestible. 

If we want a nice juicy roast, instead of taking the meat, rub- 
bing well with salt, and putting in a pan containing water, and 
‘‘pasting ’’ frequently while roasting — which process invariably 
gives a delicious gravy but a very unsavory roast— we have but 
to find some method of imprisoning the juices. This is very 
easily done by searing the cut sides on a smoking hot pan, then 
cooking by placing in an oven hot enough to keep the meat fry- 
ing and ‘‘sputtering,’’? but not hot enough to emit any smoke on: 
opening the door. 

Vol. [TV —24. 
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So it isin every department of housework; study first how to — 
obtain perfect results; second how to obtain these with the least 
time and labor possible. 

It is very necessary that our food be properly cooked, but it 
is no less important that we understand what food elements and 
what proportion of these elements are essential to health. Gov- 
ernments have employed men and furnished the funds to enable 
them to experiment and determine what foods are best adapted 
to each class of animals, construct digestion tables, feeding ratios, 
determine the comparative feeding value of grains, roots, grasses, 
coarse fodders, etc.; in like manner the conditions best adapted 
to the growth of plants, fruits and trees of all kinds. Appetite 
is man’s only criterion. Appetite is a poor guide to follow 
thus blindly. If you sit down to a meal consisting almost 
entirely of carbonaceous food, appetite does not disclose this 
error, but causes you to eat twice or thrice the customary 
amount in vain endeavor to obtain sufficient nitrogenous materi- 
al. The carbonaceous foods—fats, starch, sugar, ete.— cannot 
take the place of the nitrates although the nitrates can take 
the place of the carbonates. But this is not economical, since, for 
instance, it takes more than three pounds of lean meat to equal 
one pound of starch as a producer of heat, and the cost of the 
meat is much the greater per pound. The most common mis- ; 
take, however, is in serving foods that contain too great a per- 
cent of carbonates. The consumer in order to obtain the neces- 
sary five ounces of nitrates, which is the proper daily amount, 
must eat not twenty ounces of carbonates, which is sufficient, . 
but twice or thrice this amount. This is not only a waste but a 
positive detriment to the system. 

There is a class of people who are starving themselves by eat- 
ing food that does not contain all the elements required by the 
system. 

They are troubled by indigestion and begin dieting, omit- 
ting one kind of food after another, thinking that they can in 
this way remedy the evil. Less than a year ago I met a gentle- 
man who had followed this plan until his food consisted of a cup 
of coffee with a little cream, and an almost incredible amount of 
toast. He ate only two meals a day. The bread he termed 
‘‘bran bread.’? It was made of flour and bran, about one meas- 
ure of bran to five of flour. Hesaid: ‘‘After eating all that 
great plate of toast I become hungry within an hour. I haveno 
strength. I have a very disagreeable feeling in my stomach, 
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which at times is quite painful. I am afraid that coffee disa- 
grees with me; and I am beginning to fear that I have cancer of 
the stomach or some such disease.’? I told him JI thought he was 
starving himself. The coffee furnished no nutriment, the cream 
and butter were carbonaceous, the bran in the bread indigesti- 
ble, the flour in bread contained carbonaceous, nitrogenous and 
mineral elements; but taking the cream, butter and bread, the 
per cent of nitrogenous food was entirely too small. To remedy 
this the toast was moistened with milk, and he was induced to 
eat a small piece of meat or a soft boiled or poached egg, a little 
fruit, and a small amount of some vegetable at each meal. He 
no longer had the painful sensations and ate much smaller 
amounts of food. 

This subject of the necessary constituents of food is important, 
and should be considered in making the bills of fare for each 
day. The starch, sugar or fats are readily obtained. Nitrogen- 
ous foods are supplied by lean meats, milk, eggs, the cereals, 
peas and beans. It is very important that we have vegetables 
and fruits on our tables daily. Fruits should be used both 
cooked and uncooked. There is nothing more healthfnl or appe- 
tizing for breackfast than some perfectly ripe delicious uncooked 
fruits. Bread, meat, cereals, starch, sugar, peas and beans form 
too concentrated a diet. The vegetables and fruits give more 
bulk to our food besides furnishing the various mineral constitu- 
ents often partially lacking in some other foods. ; 

Most of our knowledge of the chemistry and physics of foods 
. and cookery for the human family has been given by men who 
have experimented with animals. Our numerous experiment 
stations are now experimenting with stock, various kinds of field 
crops, also fruits and vegetables are studied and tested as regards 
producing them for the market, but these experimenters are al- 
most silent as to their importance and relative values as food for 
people and the best and most scientific methods of cooking them. 
The questions which they are solving are of special interest to 
only certain classes. Nicely adjusted food rations for the dairy 
cow interest only one class; the preparation of foods for the table 
involves questions of interest to all classes. Chemists, botanists, 
and other scientists will cheerfully experiment in this line when 
there is sufficient demand for such knowledge. 
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The following paper was read by Mrs. Gregg: 
PANTRY STORES. 
OR THE PROCESS OF PICKLING, PRESERVING, AND CANNING. 
By Mrs. O. C. Gregg, Minneapolis. 


Short, spicy, tart and sweet my paper must be, for I am to 
treat of pickles that are spicy and sour; preserves that are 
pleasant and sweet, and say it all in five minutes time. May I 
not claim your indulgent attention. 

The time allotted me suggests the propriety of treating my sub- 
ject in a general way, avoiding all detail, which I shall do. In 
introducing the subject, I would like to say that the domestic 
preparation of such pantry stores is, after all, the most satisfac- 
tory if well done; for it is in obedience to the old adage, ‘‘he 
must serve himself who would be well served.”’ 

1st. Pickling—The chief requisite of good pickling is good 
cider vinegar; if one wishes the acidity of the vinegar softened, 
more or less sugar added will meet the demand. Another re- 
quisite— a porcelain kettle. Many fruits and vegetables only 
need the vinegar scalded and poured over them; while others 
need cooking to be tender. This should be done in water, or, in 
Some cases, In vinegar and water. Vinegar should only be 
brought to the boiling point, then poured on the fruit, as heat 
weakens it. A little bag of spices put in the middle of the jar 
of pickles is necessary to give them a fine flavor. Pickles 
should be kept from the air, well submerged in vinegar and 
stand in a dry, cool cellar. ' 

2d. Preserves.— Preserves to be faultless require much care. 
Pay particular attention to the selection of perfect fruit. Peel 
peaches, pears, quinces, and apples and throw them into cold 
water to keep them from turning dark; if convenient steam such 
fruits; if not, cook but a small quantity at a time, for it is difficult 
to watch a large quantity and insure success. The old rule is, a 
pound of sugar to a pound of fruit; but since we have come to 
use cans, three-quarters of a pound or less is sufficient, since pre- 
serves may be less sweet with no risk of fermentation if sealed, 
and at the same time retain more of the natural flavor. Quinces, 
pears, citrons, water melon rinds, and many of the smaller 
fruits, such as cherries and currants, harden if put at first into 
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syrup made of the full amount of sugar to be used. To prevent 
this they should be cooked in water or in a thin syrup, adding 
the remains of the sugar to the syrup after the fruit is cooked. 
In preserving fruits which are likely to become too soft, it is well 
to strew a part of the sugar over them and let them stand a ‘few 
hours or over night; by this process the juice is extracted and 
the fruit hardened. Use loaf or granulated sugar. A good syrup 
is made by using a half pint of water to a pound of sugar. To 
clarify it stir in the white of an egg beaten lightly with two table- 
spoonfuls of water, just before it boils, and as it boils remove 
the scum with care. Boil till no more scum arises and then add 
the fruit. Preserves should boil gently to avoid danger of burn- 
ing and to permit the sugar to penetrate the fruit. Take out 
each piece with a skimmer or silver spoon and let the syrup 
remain until it ‘‘ropes”’ or ‘“‘hairs’”’ from the spoon, when it may 
be poured over the fruit. 

Marmalades, or the different butters, will be smoother and 
better flavored if the fruit is well cooked and mashed before ad- 
ding eitber sugar or cider. It is important to stir constantly 
with an apple butter stirrer. 

In making jellies, as well as preserves and marmalades, use a 
porcelain kettle, also loaf or granulated sugar, and do not have 
the fruit overripe. Do not make jelly immediately after a rain 
— especially currant jelly —if firmness or clearness is desired. 
Use a wooden or silver spoon to stir and an earthen cup to dip 
with. Currants and berries should be made up as soon as picked. 
Do not make over two or three pints at a time, as larger quanti- 
ties require longer boiling. To extract the juice put fruit in 
kettle with just water enough to keep them from burning and 
stir frequently, letting it remain till thoroughly scalded; then 
strain a little at a time, through a strong coarse flannel or cotton 
bag, wrung out of hot water. As.a rule allow equal measures 
of juice and sugar. Boil juice rapidly ten minutes from the first 
moment of boiling; skim, add‘sugar and boil ten minutes longer. 
To test jelly, drop a little in a glass of very cold water, and if it 
immediately falls to the bottom it is done; or, drop in a saucer 
and set on ice or in a cool place, and if it does not spread, but 
remains rounded, it is done. In filling the glasses, tip them te 
one side and let the hot liquor fall first upon the side of the glass; 
after which it may be filled without danger of breaking. When 
ready to put away cover with pieces of tissue or writing paper 
eut to fit, and press closely nvon the jelly and put on the lid; or 
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cover with writing paper, brushed over on the inside with the 
white of an egg and tie or paste down on the outside. 

3d. Canned Fruits.— Cleanse cans thoroughly and test to see 
if any leak or are cracked. Never use defective glass cans, but. 
keép them for storing things in the pantry. The fruit should 
be carefully selected. Most fruits are in best condition for ecan- 
ning when not fully ripe, and should be canned immediately 
after picking. Usea half pound of sugar to a pound of fruit. 
In canning for pies omit the sugar. When ready to can, place 
the jars ina large pan of warm water on the back of the stove. 
Make ready the syrup, add the fruit, and by the time it is done 
the water in the pan will be hot and the cans ready for use. 
Take the cans out of the water and set them on a hot platter, 
which will serve the double purpose of preventing their coming 
in contact with any cold surface and saving any fruit that may 
be spilled. Fill as full as possible and set them on a folded towel 
wrung out of hot water. After standing the fruit will have 
shrunk away a little; fill up with syrup, or, if you have none, — 
boiling water will do, and seal up. Cans should be examined 
two or three days after filling, and the covers tightened. Keep 
cans in a cool, dark place. - 

In domestic cooking, as in everything else, let us remember 
that nothing comes by chance; for you know Emerson says 
‘‘shallow men believe in luck; strong men believe in cause and 
effect.’’ The following table givés the time required for cooking 
fruits and the quantity of sugar for the various kinds: 


Time for boiling Quantity 
fruit. sugar to quart. 
(WWEUMICS ar eaccconscatecscocscee Cacccclaccuccatuen cece Mosustcenatee 6 minutes. 6 ounces. 
tiie PO CUBES rectearatetanieadecatenseerssismelienestecrrascreartinaen arr: 6 minutes. 4 ounces. 
IBA CIID OTIMES oh saseee cuccaceuaeese ees eae cn oe us en casa eons 6 minutes. 6 ounces. 
DS ELAMIDOITICS evencse seston subeasinccucun sts ceed cewseecuenmostees 8 minutes. 8 ounces. 
PPS Bees eacens checca coon ues ven tswe csc scan atss Oaijacemmeseeeeaene 10 minutes. 10 ounces. 
IWiHOrtIEDEITICS acc caccosccceat stevens seasesectcceprwcccscesese 5 minutes. 8 ounces. 
PVE Planitimcencsmenaneesenscsccerecascsecaccs doe ertecensencceeace 10 minutes. 8 ounces. 
Bartlett Wearsiic.cccstsecsscccncetaescsccscccoateseeesegseccecse 20 minutes. 6 ounces. 
PGA CHES five Waits Sascdoines see sanema rel suee cuieceautedecdearese bare sece 8 minutes. 4 ounces. 
BINeApPles ersn.cpeacecssaseresedererekocteeestaaeesaniacewaueeeet 15 minutes. 6 ounces. 
STDETLATINCLADS sccdiecewsiguatiaciacsies eaelaee bceciactefesiees(soewsience 25 minutes. 6 ounces. 
HU eu CU LATIOS oeslatscieivelce eeessiweleceesmerais teciacna ried ansaciets 6 minutes. 8 ounces. 
WWALOUOT A DES Scvesosiea sesisenmcsnctasdedeceseeetensoaaeedceeenes 10 minutes. 8 ounces. 

MOMAUOES cas. csaepcswmesce scceserensc hate ne aascedennascaec ures 20 minutes. none. 
GOOSEDERDIES $oh..c5- ccocctetr es ceee ee ceence cece a tacee eines aes 8 minutes. 8 ounces. 


QmiNGes Hw .dsrdiee thea letseen Met cnwenc es ecoe eee wo eneasocees 15 minutes. 10 ounces. 
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Prof. Lugger, of the state experiment station, was introduced 
and proceeded to deliver an interesting lecture upon carnivorous. 
plants, illustrating the same by means of large maps or drawings. 


FLESH-CONSUMING PLANTS. 


By Prof. Otto Lugger, St. Anthony Park. 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 

When asked by the President and Secretary of your Society 
to give a lecture upon some subject of interest to horticulturists, 
I was greatly puzzled what to select. Having been but a short: 
time in this great and prosperous State of Minnesota, I am as yet 
unacquainted with the insects and plants which are here injuri- 
ous or beneficial to your loved pets — the fruit and fruit trees. 
Recollecting, however, that I occupy a twofold position, that of en- 
tomologist and botanist, I thought it well to express this by 
treating of a subject in which both insects and plants are con- 
cerned. Their relationship in this case is, however, not the 
usual one, so well or rather too well known to you. ‘‘The lamb 
has become the tiger,’’ so to speak, and instead of insects eating 
plants the action is reversed, and plants eat insects. 

A great deal has been written about this subject ever since 
Darwin started the discussion, and many facts are no doubt 
familiar to you. Still, as other and more recent observations 
may be new to most of you, I hope to be able to add my mite in 
entertaining the Society. The facts here related are mainly 
based upon those published in Austria by Dr. Kerner. 

Quite a number of plants have peculiar arrangements for 
catching and retaining small animals, and it has been proven 
that the majority of plants thus equipped utilize them as one 
source of food. As insects are most frequently caught, such 
plants have received the popular name insectivorous plants; car- 
nivorous plants is another name used. Better still is the name 
jlesh-consuming plants, as the most important function of some of 
them consists in the assimilation of organic combinations from 
the animals captured. But, as will be shown, one term would 
never suffice to cover all the various phenomena taking place in 
such plants. 

About five hundred species of plants are now known which 
catch and utilize animals as food. In this small number the dif- 
ferent methods employed to catch and use them as food is so 
great, that we have to arrange these plants in several classes. 
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One class is composed of plants which possess cavities into which 
animals can enter, but which they can not leave again. (See 
Figs. 1, 4, 5, 6, 8 and 9). No organs to catch and digest are vis- 
ible, and the plants are thus separated from the second class, in 
which movements take place as soon as an animal comes in con- 
tact with certain parts of the plant, and which serve the pur- 
pose of covering the prey with a digestive fluid. (See Figs. 10, 
11, 12, 13.) In a third class we have neither cavities, nor 
any movements performed, but the leaves and other parts of the 
plant are covered with a glue to hold the animals for digestion. 
(See Fig. 14.) 

In the first group of the first class we have the plants of the 
genus Utricularia or Bladder-wort (Figs. 1 and 2). The traps 
(Fig. 2) are formed by little bladders, whose mouth is closed by a 
‘valve, which allows an entrance, but not an exit of the prisoner. 
Bladder-worts are plants without roots, which float under water, 
high or low, according to the seasons. With approach of winter, 
and the consequent lack of food, the leaves of these plants form 
upon the end of the floating stem globular winter buds; the older 
parts of the plant die, the bladders fill with water, and thus be- 
coming heavy sink the plants to the bottom of the pool or pond. 
Toward spring the buds grow, separate from the older stems, and 
ascend to the upper layers of the water, where the animal life is 
already in full activity. Here they soon expand and produce 
branches, either uniformly covered with leaves, or only in part 
with leaves and bladders. The ellipsoidal bladders (Fig. 2) are 
fastened upon stems; their size varies in the different species 
from two to five millimetres. They are always-pale green, translu- 
cent, compressed from the sides, with a strongly arched back and 
less strongly arched bottom. The opening or mouth, which leads to 
the interior, is always surrounded with peculiar stiff and pointed 
bristles; it is edged by lips, of which the lower one is consider- 
ably thickened. From the upper lip starts a thin, transparent, 
slanting valve, looking like a curtain; this valve is quite elastic, 
and can be readily pushed inward from the outside, so that an 
animal pressing against it has not the slightest difficulty in en- 
tering the interior. But as soon as it has entered, and the pres- 
sure against the valve has ceased, it is a prisoner for life, as the 
valve, closed by its elasticity as by a spring, can not be opened 
from the inside. Animals caught make many efforts to escape, 
but in vain; they die in a short time, mostly within twenty-four 
hours, though a few can endure their captivity as long as from 
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three to five days. But all must perish by starvation; they decay, 
and the soluble remains are absorbed by certain sucking organs 
inside the cavity. These cells are shown in Fig. 2; they clothe the 
whole inner wall of the bladder or trap. Every four of them are 
united by a common stem into a cross. The organic substances 
of the decaying victims are thus absorbed, enter through the 
stem uniting the four cells into the cell of the inner wall, and 
from there from cell to cell through the whole plant. 

Most captives belong to the crustaceans, and are chiefly re- 
cruited from the young and adult specimens of Cypris, Daphnia 
and Cyclops; small infusoria and worms also enter. Even the 
larvee of flies manage to crowd in, and it is a very pleasing sight 
to see the energy displayed by the larve of our mosquitos to be 
eaten up. The number of the enclosed animals is quite large, 
and as many as twenty-four crustaceans have been counted in a 
Single bladder. 

But what induces these animals to enter the traps? We might 
conclude that food could be found in this cavity, or that it afford- 
ed a shelter against enemies. Thislatter affords a good explana- 
tion, as the entrance to the mouth is so well protected against 
larger animals, as seen in the illustration (Fig. 2.) Only very 
small animals are to be admitted; larger ones must be kept away, 
or they would injure the whole structure. It seems therefore 
plausible, that the smaller animals, chased by larger ones, are 
induced by the plant to enter— to escape the frying pan and fall 
into the fire. Species of Utricularia are found in Europe, North 
and South America. One species, common in Brazil, is found 
growing in the water collected by the leaves of some plants re- 
lated to the pine apple. Usually but one specimen of the Blad- 
der-wort is found in each cistern; if the water in that becomes 
too low, the plant has the wonderful power of growing and direct- 
ing a branch towards and into the adjoining cistern. 

Strange to say, species of Utricularia are known, which do not 
live in water at all, but among mosses. But notwithstanding 
this very different habitat, they contain bladders quite able to 
catch food. They grow in large numbers below the surface of 
the soil, are perfectly transparent, and filled with clear water; 
their mouths are carefully hidden, and usually roofed over to 
prevent the soil from filling them. 

The second group of the first class, containing carnivorous 
plants, whose leaves are transformed into pitchers or tubes, pre- 
vent the escape of prisoners by means of variously formed spines 
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upon their inner walls; these spines are always directed down- 
ward (Fig. 3). The shape of these traps is very different, and 
we know some that look like trumpets, tubes, bags, funnels, 
pitchers, bottles, and urns; others again are straight, bent or 
spiral. But all start from that part of the stem, which joins the 
surface of the leaf. This latter is always comparatively small, 
frequently only forming a scale, or it appears simply as an annex 
to the large and excavated stem. In some the leaf forms a cover 
over the mouth of the cavity, as in some species of Nepenthes 
(Figs. 5 and 8); in others it forms a non-political platform, rest- 
inviting for insects, which are, however, as often caught by it as. 
some bipeds. 

In every trap of this kind we can distinguish three things: 
something to invite insects to come; something to prevent those 
that have entered the trap from escaping; and something to de- 
compose the dead prisoners, and change them to products that. 
can be absorbed. The invitation given to insects is similar to 
that given by flowers. Either honey is secreted, or bright col- 
ors are displayed, which indicate to flying insects that a table 
has been spread for them. The escape of a prisoner is made 
impossible by pointed spines and hairs directed downward, or 
by other similar arrangements, as shown in Fig. 3. The decom- 
position of the dead insects is produced by certain liquids, se- 
ereted by peculiar cells in the bottom of the cavity. 

Although all plants belonging to this group are rather uni- 
formly equipped to fulfill these three conditions, the equipment. 
itself is very different, and many curious things can be seen in 
these murderous dens, making it worth, while to investigate them 
a little more in detail. 

We first mention the genus Gentisea, closely allied to the Utri- 
cularia. About a dozen species are known, which grow in water 
or in swampy places in tropical Africa, Brazil and the West 
Indies. Besides leaves formed as usual most of the species of 
Genlisea possess also others transformed into traps. Each trap. 
consists of a narrow, long, cylindrical bag, widened atthe closed. 
end, and furnished with a narrow opening at the other. The 
opening is encircled with very small hooked teeth, bending in- 
wards, and the whole inner wall is clothed with innumberable 
small bristles, which start from projecting rows of cells, and 
point downwards [Fig. 3, (1)]. Besides the organs mentioned we 
find below and between the bristles scattering, wart-like glands, 
composed of four to eight cells. The base of the bag is without 
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pointed bristles, and contains only glands arranged in rows. 
Small worms, mites and other articulates, which enter the mouth, 
can easily penetrate to the base of the bag, but can not return on 
account of this army of lances pointing towards them. They are 
prisoners, die, and the remains of their disintegration are ab- 
sorbed by the glands inside the bag. 

As types for a second series of plants organized in this manner 
we may mention a plant from British Guiana, the Heliamphora 
nutans and our common Trumpet plant, the Sarracenia purpurea 
(Fig. 4), which is found in swamps from Hudson’s Bay to Florida. 
In both the leaves, transformed into bags, are arranged like a 
rosette or star, and their bases rest upon the moist soil; from 
there they bend upwards, are inflated near the middle, contract 
again near the opening, and end in a rather small leaf. This 
leaf is striped with red lines, has the form of ashell, and presents 
its concave side towards the falling rain. In the Sarracenia this 
arrangement serves the purpose of collecting and conducting the 
rain into the bags, which are more or less filled with water, and 
from where it can not readily evaporate. The spike-like bristles 
which clothe the inside of the bag of Heliamphora are arranged 
like the scales upon the back of a pike [¥ig. 3 (2)]; they point 
downwards and grow longer and more pointed towards the base 
of the bag. The shell-shaped leaf in Heliamphora above the 
opening bears glandular hairs, which secrete honey, so that the 
lips of the mouth are covered with a thin film of this attractive 
material. Numerous small insects are thus attracted, both 
winged and unwinged ones; the latter utilize a peculiar projec- 
tion upon the concave side of the bag to reach the honey. If 
they enter they are lost, as they can not crawl over the slippery 
scales, armed with spikes, and eventually perish in the water 
collected below. The remains of their decaying bodies are ab- 
sorbed by cells in the inner walls. The number of corpses is 
frequently so great that the plants can be discovered by the un- 
pleasant odor arising from them. Some birds, gaining knowl- 
edge from experience, frequent such plants to pick dead insects 
from the bags. 

Whether the fluid contained in these traps is simply water, or 
whether the gland-like cells occurring, for instance, in the leaf 
of the Trumpet plant, secrete other fluids, is doubtful. A centi- 
pede, about four centimetres long, which had during the night 
entered the,trumpet of a Sarracenia purpurea, would indicate the 
presence of another fluid than water. One half of the centipede 
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was above the water, the other beneath; the immersed part had 
changed to a white color, and showed changes not seen in speci- 
mens simply immersed for the same length of time in rain 
water. 

Very different from the trumpets of Sarracenia purpurea (Fig. 
4) are those of Sarracenia variolaris [Fig. 5 (1)], which grow in 
the swamps of Alabama, Carolina and Florida, and those of 
Darlingtonia californica [Fig. 5 (2)], which grow in similar loeali- 
ties in Oregon and California. In both the acid fluid within is 
produced by cells in the cavity, and it is impossible that a single 
drop of rain could reach the interior. This tubular cavity in 
both widens but little toward the opening, and is covered by the 
under surface of the leaf, which projects as a hood or roof over 
it [Fig. 5 (1)].. The mouth or entrance is therefore hidden, and 
forms a slit or hole beneath the roof. The lower part of the 
trumpet is uniformly green, but the upper part, and chiefly the 
roof, is veined with red and carmine; the spaces between the 
veins are thin, transparent, pale green or white, and produce the 
effect of small windows in red or green frames. This impression 
is heightened by looking through the mouth against the light. 
All these various bright colors give the leaves the appearance of 
flowers. 

No doubt insects are deceived by these colors, and fly to the 
traps, which, moreover, really secrete honey at their mouth and 
inside the roof, thus inducing themto enter. Sarracenia variolaris 
further invites wingless insects, chiefly ants, by having upon it a 
flange forming a highway from the soil to the trap, with glands 
to secrete honey as well [see Fig. 5 (1.)]. This highway leads to 
a sure death; following the honeyed invitation, insects soon reach 
the mouth, where more honey is stored for the poor victims. 
Once inside, they are certainly forced to the bottom, as the 
whole interior wall is covered with bristles pointing downward 
(Fig. 3). Winged insects, which have entered the mouth, try 
to save themselves by flying, but they never find the darkened 
entrance, and mistaking the windows for real openings, they fly 
against them until exhausted. As soon as the victims come in 
contact with the enclosed fluid, they become stupefied, and die 
sooner or later. This fluid must not, however, be called a poison, 
as some insects can live in it for at least two days; itis simply a 
fluid which accelerates decomposition of the victims. The 
number of captured insects is quite large, and deposits as thick 
as fifteen centimetres have been observed. Why the leaves of 
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the Darlingtonia [Fig. 5 (2)] should grow in a spiral direction, it 
is difficult to say, but it may be to make an escape still more 
difficult, because if the winged captives try to escape by means 
of their wings, they will still more certainly come in contact 
with the walls clothed with bristles, and they will be stunned 
in a short time. We must here mention that two insects brave 
all the dangers of the murderous traps of these plants. One is 
a fly, a common blow-fly (Sarcophaga Sarracenie), which not 
alone escapes all dangers, but even utilizes the stored-up food 
for the raising of its own larve. These larve thrive in this 
putrid matter, and leave, when fully grown, by self-made holes 
in the sides of the trumpets, to transform in the surrounding 
soil. Prof. C. V. Riley also described a beautiful moth, black 
and yellow, the Xanthoptera semicrocea, which escapes unhurt; 
its larvee utilize the green walls of the prison itself for food. 
Both insects are, however, well adapted to frequent such dan- 
gerous places. The fly has peculiar organs upon its feet, com- 
posed of very broad soles and long hooks, which latter can be 
compared with the iron points used by workmen to ascend tele- 
graph poles. The moth possesses similar long spikes upon the 
legs; its larve escape by spinning a carpet of silk upon the inner 
wall of the trap, and by never moving beyond it. 

The fluid contained in the traps is not secreted to digest, oth- 
erwise the maggots of the fly (Sarcophaga) would also be digested. 
It is well known, that if living larve enter the stomach of car- 
nivorous animals, they are at once killed and digested. Here it 
is different, and the fluid is simply secreted to accelerate decay, 
and to form liquid manure, which is absorbed by the plants by 
cells located upon the inner epidermis in the lower parts of the 
traps. 

Another series of similar plants comprises forms, whose leaf- 
stalks aresymmetrically excavated, with the mouths upwards, and 
covered by the leaf as alid. Most frequently these traps have 
the shape of cans, urns, funnels and pitchers, and the lids are 
arranged over the mouth in such a manner as to prevent the rain 
from entering, but not the insects. Several species of Sarracenia 
[ Fig. 5 (3)] belong to this series, also the Australian Cephalotus 
(Fig. 6), and the numerous species of the true Pitcher plants 
(Nepenthes) [Fig. 5 (4), 8 and 7 (young)]. 

We will only consider the two latter genera of plants. Cepha- 
lotus follicularis, related to the currant bush, grows upon the 
moors of eastern New Holland. This plant has two forms of 
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leaves, which grow as a rosette or star around the base of the 
flower stem. Only the lower leaves are transformed into traps, 
chiefly to catch wingless insects crawling upon the earth. All 
the pitcher-like traps rest upon the moist soil, and possess leafy 
projections, upon which crawling animals can approach the open- 
ings or traps. Of course flying insects are not excluded, but 
are also invited by bright colors to sip honey. The half opened 
lid, with white spots and bright vermilion red veins, is easily 
mistaken for a flower. Both winged and unwinged animals and 
insects, which are lured by the honey to enter the mouth, soon 
loose their foothold upon the very smooth inner walls, and drop 
into the fluid, which fills nearly one-half of the cavity. Even if 
they should not be drowned, the prisoners have to surmount 
three different kinds of obstacles in their road to liberty. First, 
a rim projecting inwards; second, a piece of wall densely cov- 
ered with stiff and sharp bristles pointing downward; third, a 
row of hook-like teeth near the mouth. The numerous corpses 
found in such traps clearly show how well adapted this prison 
is to retain its victims. Ants form the staple of their food. 
Their dead bodies are not changed, however, into liquid manure, 
but they are dissolved by a clear acid fluid secreted by glandsin 
the inside of the traps. This process is similar to that taking 
place in the traps of the true Pitcher plants or Nepenthes (Fig. 8). 
Of this latter species we know about thirty-six species; they are 
all tropical plants, and all grow in swampy soil near ponds; the 
young plants have a great resemblance to the Sarracenia, as seen 
in Fig. 7; when mature they look like real lianas growing in the 
crowns of medium sized trees. The pitchers [ Fig. 5, (4)] must be 
considered as an excavated portion of the leaf-stem, and the piece 
acting as the lid is the real leaf. Such pitchers vary greatly in size 
in different species; the largest is Nepenthes rajah, which is large 
enough to snugly shelter a pigeon. The younger pitchers are still 
closed with their lids; their color varies greatly, from rusty brown, 
golden, powdered with white, to snow-white,and all are very hairy. 
When full grown the lid is lifted, the outer covering of hair dis- 
appears, and a yellowish-green color prevails, enlivened by ver- 
milion spots and veins, or by other bright colors. The lid is 
equally brightly colored, and the whole pitcher —or a leaf— re- 
sembles very closely the flower of certain species of Aristolochia, 
and strange to say the genera Nepenthes and Aristolochia are also 
closely related. 

Insects, and perhaps other flying animals, are attracted to this 
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flower-like leaf, which produces also considerable honey, so that 
we may well say: they possess sweet lips and a honey mouth. 
But the poor animals kiss once too often; entering the interior 
of the pitcher, whose rim is made so slippery by a bluish coat of 
‘wax that the unwary insect is unable to crawl up again, it is 
drowned in the fluid below. Most captives die at once, others 
try in vain to save themselves by crawling upwards. Upon the 
larger pitchers the bulging rim of the mouth is closed with sharp 
teeth, pointing downwards [Fig. 3 (5)].. In many species these 
sets of teeth looks like those of carnivorous beasts, and in the 
species shown in Fig. 5 (4) occurs even a double row of teeth, 
making an escape an impossibility. The large amount of fluid 
in these cans will soon drown the victim. This liquid is produced 
by glands located upon the inner walls, and consists mainly of 
water, showing but little acidity as long as no animals have been 
caught. But as soon as a victim has entered and reached the 
bottom of the pit, more fluid is secreted, which is distinctively of 
an acid nature, and possesses the property of dissolving albumen, 
flesh and blood. 

This fluid possesses not alone the properties, but also the com- 
position of gastric juice. Besides the organic acids, such as ap- 
ple acid, citric acid, formic acid, a pepsine-like ferment has been 
discovered, and organic bodies containing nitrogenous matter 
have been artificially dissolved in it. If we pour upon a small 
piece of meat, in a glass vessel, some of the fluid contained in a 
pitcher, which has, as yet, not caught any food, the meat is but 
slightly changed; but if a few drops of formic acid are added, 
then it is dissolved, and the same changes take place in it as if 
it had entered the stomach of ananimal. True digestion, there- 
fore, may be said to take place in the pitchers, and the digested 
parts of the animal food are absorbed by peculiar ‘cells situated 
in the bottom and lower parts of the walls. 

A third group of carnivorous plants belonging to our first 
lass, consists in plants whose scale-like leaves possess peculiar 
cavities, into which but very minute animals can enter, as the 
entrances to them are very small. Arrangements to prevent the 
animals from escaping are lacking, and the living food is simply 
arrested and sucked empty by protoplasma-threads protruded 
from peculiar cells found in the cavities [Fig. 9 (5)]. One of the 
most peculiar plants of this group is the ZLathrea squamaria 
{Fig. 9 (1-5) ], aplant without chlorophyll, and a subterranean 
parasite upon the roots of other plants. The subterranean 
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whitish stems look fleshy and fat; their whole length is covered 
by scale-like, overlapping leaves [Fig. 9 (1) ]. These pale leaves 
are broadly heart-shaped and appear to be fastened with their 
entire base to the stem. Such is, however, not the case, and if 
we separate a leaf from the stem, we see at once that the appar- 
ent base is a part of the upper surface rolled back ; in reality, we 
can distingush the following parts: first, the rather short con- 
nection with the stem; next, that part which looks like the en- 
tire surface of the leaf, but which is only a part of it, forming a — 
slanting shield sharply edged; the other part, bent at a sharp 
angle from the shield, might be mistaken for the lower surface, 
but belongs in reality also to the upper one; next, the free end 
of the leaf, forming the rolled-up margin. By this rolling up of 
the margin, a long cavity is formed right under the base of each 
leaf, as readily seen in the illustrations. In this cavity enter, by 
means of five to thirteen small holes, about ten apartments, ex- 
cavated in the thick leaves themselves. They are, at least im 
this form, an unicum in the whole vegetable kingdom. 

To learn how the plant uses these apartments, we must look 
at them a little closer. They are arranged side by side, but do 
not connect with each other; all are higher than broad, with ir- 
regular wavy walls [Fig. 9(3)]. Inside these walls we notice two 
kinds of organs, which are a little elevated over the epidermis, 
and project into the cavity. One kind is present in large num- 
bers, and is formed by a pair of cells united into a button, borne 
upon a short cylindrical foot; the others, still more numerous,, 
are formed by large round or elliptical cells. The walls of such 
cells are rather thick, and the protoplast living inside of one ex- 
tends, when excited, fine threads through the openings in the wall 
[Fig. 9, (5)]. Ifsmall animals enter these labyrinths, and touch 
one of these organs, the protoplasma-threads at once surround 
the intruder. Only very minute animals are thus held; larger 
ones are only impeded in their further movements, and are made 
prisoners. No secretion of any kind has been observed. But: 
as we find after a while only the hard substances of the victims, 
such as claws, parts of legs, ete., in the cavity, whilst flesh and 
blood have disappeared, we must conclude, that the food derived 
from the decaying animals must have been absorbed by coming 
in contact with the threads of protoplasma. It is possible that. 
the higher button-like glands upon stalks may simply hold the 
food, and that the flat ones absorb it; this would also explain the 
larger numbers of the former. Other arrangements in the cavity 
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also point in this direction. As the openings leading to the 
apartments in the leaves are quite small only minute animals 
can enter.. But what induces them to enter is difficult to say; 
they may, perhaps, simply enter to escape to them more appar- 
ent dangers. 

It has been mentioned that Lathrwea isa parasite. Although 
such plants will not be discussed as this time we must under- 
stand, that the principal food of the plant is obtained by suck- 
ing-cells fastened upon the roots of other plants. The Lathrwa 
grows only in regions with a long winter, the sucking-cells die 
during the autumn and are not removed untilspring. The food 
thus obtained is not very different from that obtained-by its host, 
being composed of water with a solution of slight amounts of 
salts —a fluid we may call ‘‘raw food.’’ Since the plant is a sub- 
terranean one, lacking chlorophyll, and thus not able to obtain 
from the air carbon-dioxyd, it is of great importance to it to ob- 
tain the necessary nitrogenous substances from dead animals. 
The supply from its victims, although small, is not so insignifi- 
cant, because it can be obtained summer and winter, since at the 
depth in which these plants grow, infusoria and other animals. 
are always active and consequently accessible. 

If it is strange, that a subterranean vegetable parasite with- 
out chlorophyll can absorb both the raw food from its host, 
and also self-caught animal food, it is still more strange to find 
plants, which are enabled to obtain additional food directly from 
the soil. Such a plant is Bartsia alpina [Fig. 9, (6-8)]. As it 
would take too long to mention the details of the traps, sections 
of them are simply illustrated; upon one side of the canals there 
shown similar glands may be seen as were found in the apart- 
ments of the Lathrea, and we can not doubt, that the whole ar- 
rangement is used to catch infusoria. 


CARNIVOROUS PLANTS WHICH PERFORM MOVEMENTS IN CATCH- 
ING FOOD. 


The Lathera and Bartsia have been mentioned as belonging to 
the first class of carnivorous plants, which perform no move- 
ments to catch and digest the animal food caught by them. But: 
both species form the connecting link between those plants. 
which perform movements of the organs used to catch and digest. 
as soon as these come in contact with the bodies of animals. 
These various movements depend upon the manner in which. .the- 
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food is digested. In Lathrwa and Bartsia it is only the proto- 
plasma of the button-like cells in the interior of the cavities, 
which sends out mobile threads to hold the prey., Of course 
other plants may be yet detected, that will upset all our artifi- 
cial classifications, which do not occur in nature, but are simply 
made to enable us to study more systematically. 

The first group of carnivorous plants which perform move- 
ments for catching living food, is composed of the species of Pin- 
guicula, of which about forty are known, and which resemble 
each other so closely, that no one except a botanist could at sight 
distinguish between Pinguicula calyptrata from the mountains of 
New Granada and the P. vulgaris growing in the Hartz moun- 
tains. The localities in which these plants grow are also quite 
similar. Both in the old and new world they grow in moist 
places, upon the margins of creeks, upon moors and in swamps. 
Farther south they exchange the cool regions for higher alti- 
tudes. Very rich in species are the high mountains of Mexico. 
Each species in a southern region is quite local, whilst those 
growing 1n the arctic and subarctic regions have a very wide dis- 
tribution. ~The best known species is P. vulgaris, extending from 
North America, north of Mackenzie, to Labrabor, Greenland, 
Island to Siberia, and from the Baikal mountains through Europe 
‘to the Balkan, Alps and Pyrenees. 

The delicate looking plant possesses violet-blue flowers, borne 
by slender stems, starting from a star of leaves resting upon the 
soil. The leaves are elongated-oval or tongue-shaped, and of a 
yellowish-green color; their edges are turned up, transforming 
each leaf into a broad channel or groove, with a flat bottom 
[Fig. 9 (9-11)]. This groove is covered with a sticky, colorless 
‘slime, secreted by numerous glands upon the upper surface of 
the leaf. There are two kinds of glands; one looking like a 
button upon a stem, can be seen with the naked eye, and re- 
sembles a small mushroom [Fig.9 (9)], and is composed of 
eight to sixteen radiating cells supported by a single tubular one 
as astem. The second kind of gland is composed of eight cells, 
grouped together in a wart-like body, projecting but a little 
above the surface of the leaf. One square centimetre of a leaf 
coutains about 25,000 slime-secreting glands, so that the whole 
plant, usually composed of nine leaves, carries about half a mil- 
lion of such glands. If these glands are simply touched fora 
short time, perhaps by drops of rain, no change is produced, but 
& continuous pressure by any solid substance, for instance by in- 
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soluable grains of sand, excites the glands to secrete more slime, 
but by no means forces them to secrete an acid fluid. But as 
soon as organic substances containing nitrogenous matter come 
in lasting contact, not alone slime, but also an acid fluid is 
secreted, which is able to digest flesh, milk, the white of an egg, 
even softer bones. Experiments have proven that small pieces 
of this latter material have been almost entirely dissolved in 
about forty-eight hours; after eighty-two hours they were in a 
fluid condition; the whole secretion was then re-absorbed, and 
the glands had become dry again. Small insects landing upon 
such a leaf are glued to it, and are digested, leaving only their 
_hardest parts undissolved behind. The acid fluid is thick, and 
can be secreted in quantities large enough to fill the whole 
groove. If an insect should be caught near the margin-of the 
leaf, the latter is able to bend and roll up, thus pushing the vic- 
tim more towards the middle of the leaf, where it comes in con- 
tact with more secretions. This rolling up is done very slowly, 
and it takes several hours before the insect caught is pushed to 
the middle of the. groove. After dissolution and absorption of 
the food the leaf gradually assumes its former position. Small 
parts of plants, such as pollen carried by the air, are treated in 
the same way as small animals. 

The effect of the acid fluid upon bodies containing albumen is 
identical with that produced by the gastric juice of an animal, 
and we can conclude that this vegetal secretion contains, also, be- 
sides a free acid, a ferment like pepsine. Since everything sol- 
uble is absorbed by the leaf of Pinguicula, we need not hesitate 
to state that this process is true digestion. Whether the two 
kinds of glands perform different work is difficult to say, but 
very likely a division of labor takes place. The similarity be- 
tween this leaf and the stomach of an animal was long known, 
even before an explanation was offered by botanists. It was not 
alone long known, but also practically employed, that these 
leaves had—like the stomach of calves—the property of pro- 
ducing certain changes in milk. If fresh milk, still warm, is 
poured over such leaves, it is transformed into a treacle-like sub- 
stance, the Tatmiolk or Satmiolk of the Laplanders, a favorite 
dish of the people in northern Skandinavia, already mentioned 
by Linnzus one hundred and fifty years ago. Its, moreover, 
very peculiar that a small quantity of this Tatmiolk will again 
change large quantities of fresh milk into that substance, prov- 
ing that the substance obtained from the leaves of Pinguicula acts 
as other ferments. 
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This rolling inwards or backwards of the margin is slow, and 
consequently not easily perceived. But we have other plants, 
which act more rapidly, forming the second group of the carni- 
vorous plants under consideration. 

Best known are the species of Sundew or Drosera (Fig. 10), 
which grow upon a similar soil as the Pinguicula, and frequently 
side by side. About forty species of Sundew are known; all are 
recognizable by the soft, reddish and club-shaped tentacles of 
their leaves, usually glistening with a drop of moisture. These 
tentacles start from the upper surface of the leaf, the lower one 
being smooth, usually resting upon the surface of the soil. All the 
leaves of this little plant surround the base of the flower-stem, 
and this similarity of growth with other insectivorous plants, 
such as Pinguicula, Sarracenia, Heliamphora, Cephalotus, Dionea, 
ete., is very peculiar. A leaf of the Sundew looks like an oval 
cushion with pins stuck into it. The tentacles are of unequal 
length, those standing erect in the middle are shortest, largest 
those near the margin (Fig. 10). About two hundred tentacles. 
are found upon each leaf, and their knob-like ends are glands. 
Each gland secretes a clear and sticky fluid, which glistens in 
the sun like a drop of dew, giving the popular name ‘‘Sundew’’ 
to the plants. Vibrations by wind or rain do not produce any 
change of position in these tentacles; if we purposely put pieces. 
of soil, grains of sand, glass, coal, gum, sugar, starch, tea, or 
other substances free of nitrogenous matter upon the leaf, more 
fluid is secreted, which also becomes acid, but no secretion of 
pepsine takes place, nor any change in the direction of the ten- 
tacles. But assoon aS a small insect, mistaking the glistening 
pearl for a drop of honey or water, settles upon the leaf and 
thus touches the glands, or if we purposely drop upon it bits of 
meat, or the white of an egg, a liberal secretion of acid and 
pepsine takes place at once. The insect, glued to the plant, is 
soon covered with the secretion, and dies by suffocation as soon 
as its stigmata are closed with it. Wesee that both Pinguicula 
and Drosera act exactly alike, but the latter plant is distinguished 
by the movements which the tentacles perform. These are 
best seen near the margin of the leaf. Soon after an insect has. 
touched some of the tentacles they become excited. The first 
tentacle coming in contact with the insect bends inwards, mak- 
ing a movement like the hands of a clock; it moves in two to 
three minutes through dn are of 45°, in ten minutes of 90°. 
About ten minutes later the neighboring tentacles move like- 
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wise, and so forth until all the tentacles cover the victim. It is 
not always the middle of the leaf upon which the tentacles meet. 
Frequently, if two insects have lodged upon the same leaf, the 
two hundred tentacles form into two groups, each trying to cover 
one of the captured insects. If the insect is large even the mar- 
gins of a leaf curve over the food, and thus the surface of the 
leaf resembles a hollow hand filled with a large amount of diges- 
tive fluid. 

These movements vary for every case, but they are always 
adapted to be of the greatest benefit to the plant, and alwayssuc- 
ceed in covering the victim with a secretion to dissolve and ab- 
sorb it. If an insect should be glued to one of the tentacles near 
the margin, not enough of the secretion could reach it, and 
therefore the tentacle bends inward to bring it in contact with 
the other glands, and it is soon digested. According to the size 
of the insect captured, it takes from two to three days to digest 
it; if completed, the original position is resumed, the secretion 
is all withdrawn, and the remaining dry parts of the insects are 
carried away by the wind. The leaf is now ready to catch more 
victims. Little flies form the staple food for these plants, but 
other insects, if not too large, are also captured. Even dragon 
flies have been caught, but in this case three neighboring leaves 
acted in unison. 

How important the movement of these tentacles are, not alone 
for the plant but for botanical and other sciences, can be imag- 
ined if we remember that this movement did not alone take place 
in the excited cell, but that this excitement was communicated 
to the second, third, tenth and oné hundredth protoplast, and 
that the rate at which the excitement traveled can be measured. 
(By protoplast we understand the individual protoplasm inhab- 
iting a single cell). The movements, moreover, are always di- 
rected to carry out a certain work, a work to the best of the 
whole community of protoplasts, and such movements must be 
considered as at least instinctive ones. 

Investigations have given the following results: a piece of a 
woman’s hair two-tenths of a millimetre in length, and weighing 
.000822 milligrams, laid upon a tentacle of the Drosera, produced 
aslight movement, a bending of the excited gland. Such a minute 
body laid upon thetongue ofa human being is not recognized atall, 
and the protoplast in the gland of this plant is consequently more 
sensitive than the nerve endings in our tongue, which is consid- 
ered our most sensitive organ. One four-thousandth part of a 
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milligram of carbonate of ammonia, and one 30,000 milligram of 
phosphate of ammonia were sufficient to produce a motion. Alb 
the experiments showed that fluid substances excited more than 
solid ones, and that bending of the tentacles took place more or 
less rapidly, in the same proportion, as the substance laid upon 
them contained more or less nutriment for the plant. 

The communication of an excitement through the protoplasts. 
in a community as that of a plant of Sundew can be compared 
with the transmission of an excitement by the nerves towards the 
brain, or with the transmission of a will to the muscles. The 
transmission is a progressive movement in the smallest parts of 
nerves, similar to that of sound, of light, of electricity; but it has. 
never been possible to make such transmission visible. There- 
fore it is so much more interesting to observe, with unaided eyes, 
the material changes which occur in the excited protoplasm of 
the Sundew, and in the protoplast transmitting this excitement. 

In each cell we can see the protoplast, forming a thick layer 
close to the wall, and in a contant flowing motion. It contains. 
in its interior an uniformly colored purple fluid. If a small 
piece of meat is laid upon such a cell, the content ‘of that: 
cell is at once excited, and the uniformly colored purple fluid 
is dissolved and transformed into dark, round, club-shaped 
or worm-like pieces, into cloud-shaped balls, and into an almost. 
colorless fluid. This change spreads from the excited gland 
downward, from cell to cell, through the tentacle, and so forth 
in all direction and at the same time with these visible signs of 
a transmission all those tentacles bend in which the purple- 
colored fluid underwent a change as just described. If the 
piece of meat is dissolved and digested, or if the tentacles regain. 
their former position, we see the dark pieces or ball disappear- 
ing into the body of the protoplast, and the uniform purple color, 
found privious to an excitement, is restored in their place. 

The species of Sundew in the family Droseracew occur over the: 
whole world. Others of this family belong to the genera Dionwa, 
Aldrovandia, Byblis, Roridula and Drosophyllum. Each of these: 
genera contains but one or two species, and each species is very 
local. But all —like the Sundew — catch insects, and possess the: 
property of dissolving and digesting them. The most peculiar 
species are, however, Dionewa and Aldrovandia, which form our 
third group of carnivorous plants of this class. Their organs for 
digesting and catching are the most peculiar ones in the vege- 
table kingdom. 
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The Venus fly-trap (Dionwa muscipula) grows in a very limite& 
region in eastern United States, usually near swamps (Fig. 11). 
Its leaves are also arranged in the form of a rosette around the 
base of the flower stem, and lie more or less flat upon the surface 
of the soil. Each leaf [Fig. 12 (1)] is composed of a spatula- 
shaped flat stem, which in front is suddenly contracted to almost 
nothing, and thence expands again into a round leaf. This latter 
is divided by a rib into two equal halves, which have the posi- 
tion to each other as the leaves of a half open book. The margin 
of each leaf carries twelve to twenty long and pointed teeth, 
which possess, however, neither glands nor other remarkable 
organs. In the central space of each half.are three very stiff 
and pointed spines, which are always shorter than the marginal 
teeth, and which do not point straight upward. These spines. 
are composed of elongated cells [Fig. 12 (3)], whose protoplasm 
is in a constant and rather rapid motion. At the base of these- 
spines we find a very short cylindrical bolster composed of small 
cells, which allow a bending of the spines. The individual 
Spines are rather stiff, and can not bend, but can be pressed upon 
the surface of the leaf, the bolster forming a sort of joint. Be- 
sides the bristles we find the whole surface covered with glands. 
[Fig. 12 (6)], each composed of twenty-eight small cells; they 
have a carmine color and can secrete aslimy fluid. Pressure, the 
Shaking of the entire plant or of a leaf by winds or falling drops 
of rain, even injuries upon the stems or upon the under side of 
the leaf produce no visible changes, but as soon as the upper sur- 
face is touched, then the halves of the leaf approach each other, 
until the pointed teeth of their margins cross, and the insect. 
producing this sensation is held a prisoner [Fig. 12 (2)]. If the 
insect only touched the glands this folding together is carried. 
out quite slowly, but if one of the six spines has been touched 
ever so slightly, the folding takes place at once, in ten to thirty 
seconds, and may be aptly compared with the sudden closing of 
an open book. The marginal teeth interlace like the fingers of 
our two hands; the formerly flat upper surfaces of the leaf are 
made a little concave, so that they inclose a hollow space. 

The now following changes depend upon the duration of the- 
excitement, and whether the enclosed substance contains food 
or not. If the excitement is of a short duration, or if the cap- 
tive is not suitable for food, the leaf soon assumes its normal po- 
sition. Otherwise the halves press tightly together; all the 
glands, dry before, secrete now aslimy, colorless, very acid fluid,, 
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even those not in actual contact with the prisoner. This fluid 
is quite abundant, looking like drops, if the closed halves are 
forcibly separated. It surrounds the enclosed object and soon 
dissolves the same. If finished, the secretion is absorbed, and 
with it the digested food; the glands become dry, and the halves 
of the leaf open again for another victim. Of the caught object 
everything that could be consumed has disappeared. The six 
bristles, which in the closed cavity were bent like the blades of 
a knife, again assume their former position. 

The length of time needed for digestion varies according to 
the size of the victim. Usually the halves remain closed from 
eight to fourteen, even twenty days. Larger articulates, such as 
centipedes, can escape, if their whole body is not enclosed, by 
mere strength, since the margins and teeth of the halves are 
somewhat flexible; smaller animals are always lost, and they soon 
suffocate in the fluid covering them. 

The whole trap, although similar to that of the Sundew, is 
quite an improvement of it, and the division of labor is much 
more pronounced, as the six spikes are not used both as organs 
of sensation and digestion, but only for the former purpose. 
‘The outer long and pointed teeth are also free from glands, and 
simply serve to enclose the victims more securely. We have 
therefore in the traps of the Dionea organs for three distinct 
functions: to excite, to catch and to digest, whilst in the Drosera 
the same functions are performed by organs of one kind. The 
transmission of an excitement is also much more rapid in our 
Venus fly-trap. 

We have already compared this transmission with the similar 
one in the organism of animals. But strange to say even elec- 
trical currents have been observed in the Venus fly-trap, which 
prove that it has the greatest analogy with muscles and nerves 
even in this respect. A current of positive electricity flows from 
the base to the extreme end of the trap, another negative one 
can be observed in the leaf stem, and as seat of the source of this 
electricity the upper layers of cells of the surface of the trap 
and the middle rib have been ascertained. Every excitement of 
the leaf changes at once the intensity of the electric current, 
and as this change produces a movement of the halves compris- 
ing the trap we may assume that the electric current regulates 
the opening and closing of the whole trap. 

The allied Aldrovandia (Fig. 13)—allied las far as the struc- 
ture of the trap is concerned—is an aquatic plant, found in 


Fig. 1. Bladderwort ( Utricularia spec.) 


Fig. 2. Traps of Utricularia: 1. Trap enlarged 4 times. 2. Section through trap. 3. Sucking- 
cells upon the interior walls, enlarged 250 times. 
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Fig. 3. Spines, ete.,in traps: 1. Genlisea; inside of a piece of tube. 2. Heliamphora; spines 
upon interior walls of trap. 3. Sarracenia purpurea; a piece of the mouth of trap. 4. Sarracenia 
purpurea; section through inside wall of lower part of trap. 5. Nepenthes; spines of interior wall 


near mouth of trap. Greatly enlarged. 


Fig. 4. Sarracenia purpurea. 


Fig. 5. Trumpet and Pite:er Piants: 1. Sarracenia variolaris. 2. Darlingtonia californica. 
3, Sarracenia laciniata, 4, Pitcher of Nepenthes. Reduced, 


Fig. 7. Young plants of Nepenthes, 


Fig. 8. Nepenthes destillatoria, 
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Fig. 9. Traps of Lathrwa, Bartsia and Pinguicula: 1. Piece of subterranean stem with leaves ot 
Lathrea, 2. Longitudinal section through the same. 3, Longitudinal section through leaf. 4. Piece 
of interior wall. © Plasma-threads extended to feed. 6. Subterranean bud of Bartsia. 7. Cross 
section through it. 8. Wall of cavities. 9. Piece of surface of leaf of a Pinguicula. 10, Cross 
section through thesame. 11. Cross section through leaf, a little reduced. 


Fig. 10. Tentacles of Sundew: 1. Terminal gland, greatly enlarged. ,2. Tentacles of a leaf 
bending toward centre. 3, Half of the tentacles holding an insect, 4, All tentacles extended, 


Fig. 12. Traps of Aldrovandia and Dionewa: 1. Extended leaf with trap of Dionwa. 2. Section 


through a folded trap. 3. One of the sensitive spines. 4. Extended leaf of Aldrovandia. 6. Glands 
upon trap. 7, Glands in the wall of atrap of Sarracenia. 


vesiculosa, 


Aldrovandia 1 


Fig. 13. 


Dew-Plant (Drosophyllum lusitanicum), 


Fig. 14. 
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Southern Europe in shallow ditches and small ponds with very 

clear water. The plant looks like an Utricularia, has no roots, 

but floats freely in the surrounding medium. Its trap is also 

shown in Fig. 12 (4-6), and it is not necessary to describe its ac- 

tion, which is very similar to the one described in the Venus fly-. 
trap. The plant consumes small crustaceans, but not as rapidly 

as the Dionea. 


CARNIVOROUS PLANTS CATCHING INSECTS BY MEANS OF STICKY 
GLANDS. 


Forms which are contained in the third class of carnivorous 
plants show no movements produced by contact with food, but 
their leaves are covered with glands, which secrete a sticky fluid 
to catch animals. They also secrete fluids to digest, or which 
are able to absorb the albumen obtained from the victims. The 
most peculiar and best known representative of this class is the 
Dew plant (Drosophyllum lusitanicum), a native of Portugal and 
Morocco (Fig. 14.) This plant differs greatly from the other 
carnivorous plants thus far mentioned by growing, not in wet 
places but upon sandy soils or dry hills. The leaves, which 
occur in large numbers, are linear, ending in slender, thread- 
like points. Each leaf contains in its middle, upon the upper 
surface, a longitudinal groove. All the leaves are covered with 
pearls of fluid, which makes them appear as if covered with dew. 
These sparkling’ drops are serceted by glands resembling those 
of Pinguicula and Drosera. They agree with the latter in their 
red color, with the former in their hat or mushroom shaped 
form. Besides these glands, visible with the naked eye, we find 
others, without stems, which are colorless and secrete an acid 
fluid able to digest animal tissues. If an insect flies against a 
leaf its motion is not arrested but simply retarded. In trying to 
‘crawl away it comes in contact with more drops, which soon en- 
close it entirely, thus preventing escape. It is now absorbed by 
the flat glands, and only its harder substances are left behind. 
The secretion of this fluid is a very copious one, and we find in 
consequence numerous victims in all stages of digestion fastened 
to the leaves. The number of these victims is so great, that a 
plant covered with them attracts the attention of every passer 
by. The farmers near Oporto utilize these plants to catch the 
tormenting house flies in their dwelling places. 

Numerous other plants are enabled by a similar coustruction 
to catch insects, for instance: Primula viscosa, P. villosa, P. hirsuta, 
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Saxifraga luteo-viridis, S. bulbifera, Sempervivum montanum, Sapon- 
aria viscosa, and others; also some plants growing near water 
possess this faculty, as Sedwm villosum. But it would be wrong 
to suppose that all plants possessing sticky surfaces upon leaves. 
or stems could also absorb the insects caught upon them. In 
many cases such sticky surfaces are simply protections of the: 
flowers against unwelcome visitors. Glands which secrete such | 
a stitky fluid may be of a two-fold benefit to the plant possessing 
them: They may protect against certain insects, and they may 
also derive benefit from those killed by this glue. 

Many plants possess upon the upper surface of their leaves pe- 
culiar organs, looking like glands, but which do not secrete. 
These organs are there to absorb water, and are of great impor- 
tance is the economy of plants. They can but seldom absorb: 
chemically pure water, and nitric acid and ammonia is almost: 
always obtained with rain from the air. This is very important. — 
for plants not able to obtain by means of their roots a sufficiently 
large amount of these substances. Many leaves show peculiar 
depressions in which rain is retained for a long time. Dust, 
small dead animals, pollen, ete., is carried there by the wind, and 
the water in these depressions soon becomes discolored and con- 
tains soluble nitrogenous substances, which are absorbed by suck- 
ing cells found in the bottom of these receptacles. They are, 
therefore, similar to the traps of insectivorous plants, but lack 
arrangements to invite insects, nor do they prevent their escape; 
still they form the connecting links with real traps. : 

Venus fly-trap, the best and longest known of carnivorous: 
plants, has recently started quite an animated discussion in scien- 
tific papers. Gardeners claimed that the eating of animal food 
was of no benefit to the plants, but was on the contrary quite in- 
jurious. They found that such plants would thrive without ani- 
mal food at least as well as with it. Moreover, if fed repeat- 
edly, the leaves would turn yellow and die. If cheese was used 
as a food the leaf would hold and dissolve it, but would die in 
consequence. (The kind of.cheese was not stated.) But we 
must recollect that plants in their native home are not apt to 
overfeed themselves. Larger insects can escape, aS we have 
seen. If we deduct all the hard and insoluble material of the food 
left behind we perceive that but little albuminous food was 
really absorbed from their victims. Larger pieces of meat, cheese, 
white of eggs and other substances used for experimentation are 

not to be had by a plant in its native home. At all events plants 
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growing outside of a green-house never show discolored leaves. 
That they succeed well in captivity without animal food is owing 
to the better soil in which they grow. Ifsufficient nitrogen can 
be obtained from the soil these plants are not forced to catch 
animal food, but can live very well without it. It is a well- 
known fact that all carnivorous plants are only found growing in 
places where the soil is deficient in nitrogenous substances, and 
their being able to catch insects must be considered as a great 
advantage to them. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I thank you for your kind. attention to 
this rather lengthy paper. 

President Elliot said the Society was under obligations to Prof. 
Lugger for his able and very interesting lecture. 

Miss Lizzie R. Smith then favored the Society with a recita- 
tion, which was well rendered, entitled “ Asleep at the Switch.”’ 

On motion of Mr. Harris the meeting adjourned till Thursday 
morning. 


MORNING SESSION. 
THIRD DAY, THURSDAY, JAN. 17, 1889. 


The meeting was called to order at 9 o’clock by President El- 
liot. 

The report of the seedling commission which was deferred was 
called for and the following reports made: 


REPORT ON SEEDLING FRUITS. 
By J. 8. Harris, La Crescent. 


Mr. President and Members of the State Horticultural Society: 


During the past year the greater part of the work of the Seed- 
ling Fruit Commission has been performed by my colleagues, 
Mr. Sias and Mr. Fuller, who will submit reports at the meeting, 
hence my report will be brief. 

In the month of March I paid a visit to a seedling orchard in 
the eastern part of Martin county, formerly owned by a Mr. 
Rowe and containing some forty or fifty varieties that were 
twenty or more years old. About ten of the varieties were in 
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very good condition, showing marks of great hardiness, but 
some of them are subject to blight; do not think the fruit of more 
than three or four of them will be of sufficient value to warrant 
their propagation. I have arranged with S. D. Richardson & 
Son, of Winnebago City, to look after them and to give them a 
trial. 

After the adjournment of the summer meeting of our Society, 
in company with President Elliot I visited the grounds of Wm. 
Lyons, near Minneapolis, for the purpose of examining a seed- 
ling strawbetfry which he has since named Martha. The plants 
of this variety are strong growers, with healthy foliage and upon 
his grounds, very fruitful. The fruit is somewhat larger than 
Wilson or Crescent, of a bright deep red color, which extends 
through the berry. The berry is of uniform and pleasing shape, 
sprightly flavor, firm flesh and will probably keep longer and 
ship much better than most other varieties. As the plants ap- 
peared to be carrying full as many berries and were of consider- 
ably larger size than the Crescent, I should estimate the yield to 
be considerably above that popular variety and that in picking 
it would have twenty per cent in its favor. The flower is pistil- 
ate or imperfectly staminate and most seasons would require the 
presence of a strong staminate variety near by. It is a week or 
‘more later than the Crescent; Glendale and May King are prob- 
ably the best varieties to use as a fertilizer. It is the only vari- 
ety Mr. Lyons considered worth retaining out of a batch of seed- 
lings from some twenty cases of berries that spoiled on his hands 
a number of years since. 

I have kept close watch of a new seedling strawberry origi- 
nated by Mr. Kramer, of La Crescent, known as Early Princess. 
As grown by him it is the most wonderful variety that has ever 
come under my observation. The plants last year were strong 
and vigorous, and the foliage remarkably free from rust and 
blight. In productiveness it also surpassed every other variety 
heretofore known. The fruit runs from large to very large. 
The color is clear, deep red; shape round and very uniform. 
The fruiting stems are long and strong, and carry the fruit well 
up until near maturity, when the enormous weight of the berries 


bears them down. The quality is as good as any of the produc- | 


tive varieties, and I think will suit the taste of the million on 
account of lack of acidity. At the summer meeting of the South- 
ern Minnesota Horticultural Society, this variety was awarded 
first premium for single quart of largest berries, over the Jessie 
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and Bubach. The largest berry measured six inches in cirecum- 
ference. The actual measurement from three pickings from a 
square rod of ground was five bushels and two quarts in addition 
to a few specimens that had been selected at different times for 
exhibition. I did not see the variety until it was out of bloom, 


- but think it is a pistilate. It is growing upon a dry, loam soil. 


The roots of the plants are strong,and Mr. Kramersays that it with- 
stood the drought of 1887 better than any other variety upon his 
place. If it should do as well in future years and in other hands 
as it has with Mr. Kramer it will revolutionize strawberry cul- 
ture for home use if not for market. The berry is not as firmas 
the Jessie, but this wet season held up better than the Crescent. 

I visited Klein’s Seedling apple tree in Houston county some 
time in August. 

The history of the tree is found on page 138 of transactions for 
1887. It is now 32 years old and apparently as sound as Duchess 
upon Mr. Klein’s place. It was carrying a liberal crop of fruit of 
good size and appearance, specimens of which were exhibited at 
the state fair of 1888; some specimens I carried home kept very 
well until January ist. Ordinarily it is considered a fall apple. 
Owing to its pedigree it may prove valuable as a variety for 
crossing with the Russians for growing seedlings. I have not 
seen the Okabena, or Daisy trees this season; but Mr. Ludlow 
reports they endured last winter without injury. 


LAYERING. 


On Dec. 24, 1888, I visited the apple orchard of a Mr. Disbrow 
at Aiden, Ill. He has a variety of apples that originated from 
the seed of a large variety of apples procured in Ohio, some forty 
years since (probably Bailey sweet). Only one tree from the seed 
proved hardy and good enough to warrant saving; that one he 
has propagated by suckers or rootlets, and now has nearly twenty 
trees in his orchard, ranging from fifteen to twenty-five years 
old, all upon their own roots. He claims that he has never lost 
a tree from any cause whatever. The trees are all looking thrifty 
and sound while every other variety in the orchard shows disease, 
or decay. It is a regular and good bearer; fruit medium in size, 
handsome in appearance; delicious, sweet in flavor, keeps well 
all winter. Has the tree been kept hardy by method of propa- 
gating or is it more hardy than what are usualy termed ‘‘iron- 
clads?’’ ; 
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" REPORT ON SEEDLING FRUITS. 


By A. W. Sias, Rochester. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


Pursuant to a call from our chairman, Mr. John 8. Harris, G. 
W. Fuller met us at Rochester, Sept. 25, 1888, and, after spend- 
ing a part of the day looking about for new varieties, we left for 
Kasson the same day. 

September 26th, visited the Houston seedlings; found some 
good specimens yet on the trees. The fruit is of good size and 
quality, and the tree still looking well. We took the train in 
the evening for Owatonna, where we stopped over with E. H. 8. 
Dartt. Mr. Dartt has many things to interest and instruct a 
fruit man. We went over his extensive orchards and were sur- 
prised to’find apple trees of several varieties in full bearing, 
where the Ash Leaved Maple was said to be failing. This must 
be pretty conclusive evidence that he has some extremely hardy 
sorts. Dartt’s Hybrid is flourishing finely. Mr. Dartt took us 
. to see the state school for indigent children, near which is lo- 
cated his experimental station. He has only fairly commenced 
his good work here, yet he has a large variety of plants consid- 
ering the short time that he has been in charge of the grounds, 
We were highly pleased with the progress made. Perhaps it 
might be said that he is making a speciality of seedlings, yet he 
is not so one-sided but that he can test any foreign variety that 
comes well recommended. Was glad to note that he had a 
keen appetite for evergreens, especially for the Rocky Mountain . 
conifers, and other recently introduced varieties. 

September 27th, in company with Mr. Dartt, we visited J. G. 
Miller, of Rice county. Think he said the Peerless apple tree 
bore some two bushels this season. The other seedlings bore 
considerable fruit but the crop was not large in any part of the 
orchard; we found one very promising seedling that Mr. Miller 
says is five years old —a seedling from the Wealthy and the fruit 
resembles it; will perhaps keep as well. It only bore three 
apples this season. Tree appears to be as hardy as a crab, but 
Mr. Dartt reminded me that we could not judge of the hardiness 
of a variety at that ‘“‘tender age.’’ As I have reported on this 
orchard once before, I shall depend on my partner, Mr. Fuller, 
to give you a fuller report. 
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October 9th, I visited Mr. H. S. Hayes, one of the pio- 
neers of Fillmore county, and a distant relative of ex-Presi- 
dent Hayes. He has a fine stock farm and the finest herd 
of red polled cattle I ever saw. You can find his name in the 
herd book. One reason why his stock always looks so fat and 
contented is because they have a large fine native grove to range 
in, in which flows a fine babbling brook of pure spring water. 
His stock yards and buildings are also well protected by native 
trees, and others of his own planting. October 10th Mr. Hayes 
accompanied me to the little village of Washington, on brook 
Kidron, near where we found the little clump of native white 
spruce in 1859, of which we made mention in our last year’s re- 
port. The owner of these trees claimed that one of them was 
one hundred feet high when we visited there about a year ago, 
and Mr. Hayes and myself went there this time prepared to 
measure them, but the owner had stolen the march on us and had 
cut them down, and used them for the frame work of a new 
building that he had recently erected. But as we started out to 
measure a tree, we concluded to look further, and as we both 
knew where the first tree was that left that wild clump on the 
Kidron thirty-four years ago, we left for that place. The farm 
is now owned by Albert Lyon of Rochester, and the tree measures 
fifty-one feet and seven inches high and six and one-half feet in 
circumference one foot above the surface; four feet above the 
surface it measures five and one-half feet. 

This is perhaps the most beautiful specimen of the white 
spruce that I ever saw. Foliage of a deep blue, and all the 
branches on the main limbs droop as gracefully as upon the fin- 
est specimens of the weeping Norways. Mr. Hayes gave me an 
introduction to Henry P. Moon, a prominent small fruit grower 
of his neighborhood — Sumner township. Mr. Moon is making 
a success with the blackberry, raspberry and strawberry; and 
he tells us that he also made a success with his apple orchard in 
Winona county before he moved to Fillmore county. Mr. Hayes 


showed us a Transcendent crab tree eighteen inches in diameter 


and some thirty years old that has yielded twenty bushels ina 
single year. The Beech’s Sweet is fine here, and Mr. Hayes says 
it comes in nice and handy in making that old fashioned New 
England dish that he is so fond of, viz., sweet apple pudding. 
October 11th, visited D. K. Michenor, Forestville, who has 
twelve acres in orchard, and one of the best in the state. He 
has some fifteen or twenty varieties, but Duchess and Wealthy 
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are the best. He has four or five winter sorts. Mr. Michenor 
speaks hopefully of apple culture in Minnesota, and considers. 
his Duchess trees as valuable as so many cows. Mr. Michenor 
has a wild grape vine that covers nine large Cottonwood trees on 
one side of his garden, and furnishes five or six bushels of fruit 
per year. They sell for one dollar per bushel onthe vine. Mr. 
Michenor has some winter seedling apples that may prove valu- 
able. 

Mr. Parkinson of Fillmore county has seedlings from the 
honey locust, now about twenty-five feet high, straight, hand- 
some as a dollar and apparently perfectly hardy; the most of 
them were entirely thornless, and I brought away a seed pod 
from one of them, that measured twelve inches in length. 

We inspected an apple tree on the farm of J. 8S. Ottman, some: 
fourteen miles northwest of Rochester that appears to be a cross 
between the Hyslop crab and some larger apple. The tree re- 
sembles the Hyslop; fruit same color and nearly as large again. 
We kept it till about January Ist, and with proper care it can: 
be kept longer. 


SEEDLING STRAWBERRIES. 


We have a seedling of the Jessie, that germinated a year ago 
last July, now among our house plants, with six berries on it, 
nearly half grown. Another with a leaf four inches long, and 
the same in breadth. Ifthe best of foliage is any criterion for 
judging fruit, then look out for something rich at our next sum— 
mer meeting. 


REPORT ON SEEDLING FRUITS. 
By G. W. Fuller, Litchfield. 


I visited the Jewell Nursery at Lake City to learn what I could 
in regard to seedlings they are growing. Mr. Emery, one of the: 
proprietors, gave me every facility for seeing their trees. The 
three year old Okabena seedlings are fine trees and with few ex- 
ceptions appeared healthy. I said toMr. Emery: ‘‘ These trees. 
look just like the Wealthy.’’? The answer was: ‘‘ They are prob- 
ably a cross between the Wealthy and Duchess.”’ I did not see 
the fruit, but a plate of the apple was shown me, which seemed. 
to me like the Wealthy. 
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The question was asked: ‘‘ What evidence have you that this 
tree is any hardier than the Wealthy?’ The answer was: “‘ It 
is something new.’’ 

Some of.the Thompson, Iowa, seedlings were looking well, but 
others were evident failures. 

I visited Mr. Sias, at Rochester. His orchard has evidently 


never recovered from the effects of the tornado which swept over 


it afew years ago. His orchard is in fine feed as far as grass is 
concerned, but in addition he is now trying the virtue of a good 


dressing of manure around each tree. He still holds strongly to 


some of the Russians and also to the Wealthies of three years’ 
growth, from the roots of trees whose tops had been killed. This 
is an experiment perhaps worth trying. Some of his Russians 
are holding on their way, bravely trying to make a success of it. 


Mr. Sias and myself visited Mr. Pond, near Kasson, and were 


pleased to find him successfully entering upon the work of grow- 
ing small fruits, especially the blackberry and raspberry. He 
has a yellow raspberry which I think he calls the Golden Queen, 
which he regards as perfectly hardy, bearing well, without any 


- covering during the winter. 
Mr. Pond evidently believes in manure for fruit trees and he 


showed us some very large, fine Duchess, which bore well the past 
season, which speak well for his belief. The ground all around 
under the wide-spreading branches was deeply covered with 
well rotted manure. 

In company with Mr. Pond we visited one of his neighbors, 
Alex. Houston, and examined a seedling which has been growing 


on his place for some years. It is rather crowded among other 


trees and has not had a very good chance to develop itself. The 
fruit is of fair size and quality, and a pretty good keeper. But 
we could discover no indications that it was any hardier than the 
Duchess surrounding it. It will be well, however, to test it by 
grafting. 

We had a pleasant visit with Mr. Dartt at Owatonna and care- 
fully looked through his large orchards. He has met with some 
suecess, but we noticed that his wood pile was largely made up 
from his orchard. 

We noticed with interest the neat and orderly beginnings 0 
his experimental fruit and forest tree seedling station and we 
trust valuable results will be attained. It is located on the state 
farm near the State Institution for Destitute Children, and should 
be made of some advantage to the children there educated. 
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Accompanied by Mr. Dartt, we went some fifteen miles to 
Dodge City, Rice county, to visit J. G. Miller, the owner of the 
Peerless seedling. As soon as we stated our errand, Mr. Miller, 
with a good deal of feeling, said: “The tree is in bad condition,” 
and expressed his regret that somuch prominence had been given 
it. He had no idea that the tree was not perfectly sound untila 
short time before our visit; someone in climbing the tree to cut 
scions, if weremember rightly, broke off a limb near the centre of 
the top which revealed the tree as blackhearted, and a close 
examination revealed the fact that some of the central limbs were 
already beginning to die. To say the least the tree’ was in no 
better condition than Duchess near by it. The tree is in a very 
favorable locality, being on high ground, with high willows on 
the south and west sides. Mr. Miller has one or two seedling 
hybrids which should be tested and may prove of value. 

There is nothing new in regard to the two seedlings before re- 
ported in Meeker county. The apple tree of Mr. Mills, in Green- 
leaf, is dead, having been partly broken down by the wind two 
years ago. The trees grown from scions from this tree are look- 
ing well. They are only two years old. The treeof the hybrids 
of Mr. Baldion, in Cedar Mills, is still apparently sound and 
bore a full crop of apples the past season. But the grafts are 
not very promising, the trees growing rather short and scrubby. 
‘This is not, perhaps, anything against hardiness or value of the 
the tree as a fruit bearer. The original tree is fifteen years old 
and rather small of its age; but it has not been cultivated or 
manured. 

I have thus tried to state the facts in regard to these seed- 
lings and I think we can from them come to but one conelu- 
sion, and that is, that we know of no seedling in our state that 
has shown sufficient evidence of hardiness to warrant a recom- 
mendation for cultivation outside of experiment stations or of in- 
dividuals who wish to experiment; or that will warrant any man 
to sell them as hardy in our state, especially at fancy prices. 

While forced to this conclusion, we still urge experiments to . 
be continued on this same line, for we may unexpectedly find 
the hardy tree, bearing the long keeping apple we need in Min- 
nesota. But let us be sure we have it before we say much about 
it. 
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‘Mr. Brand said Mr. Fuller had not given a fair and full re- 
port as to the Peerless. If the tree was blackhearted it was due 
to cutting too many scions. Two years ago the tree bore some 
eleven bushels of apples and a number of limbs were broken 
down. He had been informed by Mr. Miller that the tree had 
borne in all over sixty bushels of fruit and would be twenty-one 
years old this next spring. 

_ Mr. Fuller said he had presented things as he saw them and 
as they were, but had said nothing as to causes producing them. 

Mr. Dartt suggested that Mr. Fuller had already ‘‘been to 
Iowa.”’ But his claims might be considered with those of his 
friend Mr. Taylor. 

Mr. Taylor said there was usually two sides to a question, 
but if it was a fact that the tree had borne sixty bushels of good 
apples it was a very good recommendation. 

Mr. Pearse had found by experience that cutting too many 
scions from young trees would cause them to become black- 
hearted. 

Mr. Gould said he did not doubt Mr. Fuller had given a can- 
did report. He had known Duchess trees, in an orchard near . 
Bloomington, Ill., to be nearly destroyed by cutting scions from 
them every year. 

President Elliot. Thereis one point I want to emphasize that 
was referred to in the report of Mr. Harris. It is with reference 
to layers from new seedlings that are just coming into bearing. 
When the Wealthy, that grand old tree of Mr. Gideon’s, was 
first brought to our attention, Mr. Harkness and I went out 
there to his place to examine it. We found he had layered 
some of the limbs and they were rooted nicely. We purchased 
what layers he had that spring. To-day the only trees on my 
place of Wealthy that are alive, are from those layers. If it 
wasn’t for the boys I could show you fruit from them every year; 
they blossom nicely and are the hardiest Wealthies ! know of. 
I hope horticulturists will experiment more in this direction. 
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The following paper was read by Mr. Dartt: 


SEEDLING APPLE TREES. 


By FE. H. 8. Dartt, Owatonna. 


If we have planted the seed of the apple, reared the trees and 
eaten the fruit thereof, and have grown old in this kind of labor, 
we certainly know something about seedling apple trees. But 
if what we know is compared with what we do not know then 
our ignorance must greatly predominate, for wherever life exists 
there the mysteries of life creep in. We are told that the sins 
of the parent shall be visited upon the children down to the 
third and fourth generation, and we do not know how much 
further the evil may extend. It seems that the same principle 
exists in regard to the apple tree —that there are certain defects 
or taints that have crept all along up from the most insignificant 
crab of the remotest period to the present time. These defects, 
some of which may have laid dormant for hundreds of years, are 
so likely to crop out that artificial hybridization becomes very 
uncertain in its results and many believe that planting the best 
seeds and judicious selection will soonest secure that adaptation 
we are all looking for and perhaps restore the apple to the per- 
fect condition it may have been in when Adam’s transgression 
caused the ruin we read of in the Garden of Eden. 

In the planting of seeds we naturally expect the best results 
from planting seeds of our hardiest Minnesota apples. And 
though that may be true as a rule, yet I will mention one or two 
exceptions. 

Over thirty years ago a Mr. Bixby, in the south part of Steele 
county, purchased a barrel of apples in the market and planted 
some of the seeds. One tree proved remarkably hardy and bore 
heavy crops of good winter apples for many years. It passed 
through all the hard winters without much injury till about 
1885 and died a year or two later from the effects of climatic in- 
fluences and old age. About 1870, S. N. Yearly, one mile south- 
east of Owatonna, had a seedling tree in bearing which had 
’ come with trees from an eastern nursery. It also bore a good 
winter apple, seemed perfectly hardy and for many years pro- 
duced remunerative crops. Scions of this tree were obtained 
and root grafted and grown three or four years in nursery and 
transplanted to orchard. They had but just commenced bearing 
when they were entirely killed by one or two severe winters. 
From these instances we may conclude: 
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First— That very hardy trees may sometimes be grown from 
seeds brought from a warmer climate, or that a tree produced in 
a warm climate may possess so much inherent hardiness as to 
adapt it to a climate much more severe. 

Second —That a seedling apple tree, though sufficiently hardy 
to stand in its original position and be very profitable, may prove 
of little value when subjected to our methods of propagation 
and change of location. 

We have strong hopes that of the large number of promising 
seedlings now being tried in the Northwest, some will be found 
that shall stand this additional test and reassure our doubting 
people that good apples can be profitably grown in Minnesota. 
Let us continue to plant our best seed with a view of breeding 
up to the highest standard attainable. 


SECRETARY’S ANNUAL REPORT. 


Mr. ‘President and Fellow Members: 


We have the honor to submit herewith our fourth annual re- 
port. In so doing we are forcibly reminded of the common say- 
ing ‘‘Time flies.’’ Little did we think five years ago this pres- 
ent month, when called upon to assume the duties and responsi- 
bilities of this position, that you would bear with us this length 
of time. Fortunately, we have had the sympathy and kind co- 
operation of officers and members of the Society in the perform- 
ance of duties that have devolved upon us, and though at times 
we felt misgivings, yet with your kind indulgence and generous 
assistance we have been enabled to measure up to the success 
attained. And it may not be inappropriate here to say that in 
the suggestions offered at this time we shall not aim to teach, 
since you are so much better fitted by practical experience to 
give instruction were any needed to be given. 


THEORY AND PRACTICE. 


Horticulture is not like mathematics, an exact science. It is 
true we may reason from cause to effect with some degree of 
certainty. We may study the laws of plant development and 
growth, observe results that have been reached by close adher- 
ence to certain elementary principles, or methods of procedure; 
but we can neither sow nor plant with full assurance that the 
desired results will be attained in each and every case. Our 
field of labor is rather one of observation and experiment. We 
read the future in a measure by our experience in the past. 
And, hence, before proceediug in our investigations we find it 
profitable at times to take a short review. 
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RETROSPECTIVE. 


Permit, Mr. President, a moment’s retrospection, for in look- 
ing back upon the history of horticulture in Minnesota, we shall 
observe a fruitful field for study and reflection, and may find 
cause, forsooth, for some encouragement for the future, on hor- 
ticultural lines. 

We may at times review the history of the past with profit to 
ourselves, by turning lessons learned to practical account. But 
in making this digression you will please to pardon any seeming 
personal suggestions. 

In 1867, we remember very well, on coming to Minnesota, at. 
that period of our history as a state, there was abundant evi- 
dence of progress being made in horticulture. 

It is not necessary here to mention al] the numerous facts that. 
might be shown in proof of the foregoing statement. We need 
not here refer you to the many fine exhibits made at different. 
times, of fruits of various kinds, reported in our own transac- 
tions, or elsewhere so creditable indeed to all those sturdy pio- 
neers, who grew and placed the same on exhibition. 


OUR NATIVE FRUITS. 


Our first impressions are usually most lasting and often seem 
intuitive. For instance, we remember very well how pleasing, 
if not really surprising, in fact, was the effect from casual in- 
spections made concerning all the natural and material resources 
of the state; especially with reference to our native fruits, indi- 
genous to the soil, found scattered here and there throughout. 
our fertile valleys, rolling prairies and sunny hillsides. It is. 
hardly necessary to add it was to us an interesting sight indeed 
to witness in the early spring time the beautiful and sweet- 
scented blossoms of the wild or native crab, which, although 
worthless as a fruit, appeared in such profusion in our groves 
and thickets here and there, so that its fragrance was ever pleas- 
ing to the passer-by; to see, also, the trees of wild cherry, the 
numerous groves of wild, or native plum, all covered with their 
snowy mantle, concealing every sign of bud or leaf; to see in 
patches now and then, the delicate, snow-white blossoms of the 
wild strawberry, and, passing later still, to find the ground be- 
sprinkled with its crimson-hued and tempting fruit, already ripe 
and pleasing to the taste. 
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Such sights as these one readily recalls, which were sufficient 
to enkindle in the mind of any average horticulturist — espe- 
cially if he chanced to be an enthusiastic lover of fruit—an 
admiration for the natural resources and advantages of the 
State, made more emphatic, too, by seeing all the varied and mul- 
titudinous productions of our wondrously fertile soil; and this 
gave some foundation to the belief in its adaptability to the pro- 
duction of tame varieties of fruit in rich abundance as well as 
of the finest quality. 

We often heard it said, to the disparagement of Minnesota, 
that apples could not be successfully and profitably grown; and 
this was urged as argument against its future settlement; that 
while a few small fruits of various kinds might be depended on, 
perhaps, it was no fitting place to grow the larger fruits. How- 
ever, to our mind, this seemed a mere assumption, and the ex- 
periment was well worth trying. 

We found as we have said, in Minnesota, a soil of unsurpassed 
fertility. Some of the early settlers said the climate, too, was 
unexcelled for healthfulness and equability; and, that, although 
severe at times, it was delightfully agreeable. And so, in spite 
of some misgivings, we very naturally indulged the hope that 
we should be enabled soon to grow fine fruits abundantly, of al- 
most every character and kind. 

In 1873 we tried our hand at raising fruit. We set five acres 
out to orchard, and also planted out a lot of native plums. The 
apple trees were thrifty two-year olds, and though there were 
too many of the tender sorts among the list selected, we do not 
doubt that we should have been reasonably rewarded for all 
our labor and expense had we remained upon the farm and eul- 
tivated with the proper care. 


EARLY EFFORTS. 


You will call to mind that many of our early settlers planted 
freely of orchard fruits of various kinds, and how their efforts, 
in spite of want of care in their selection of varieties, were sig- 
nally rewarded with bounteous crops of fruit. For several years 
our orchards did not suffer serious injury, and there were many 
instances of gratifying yields of fruit. Some 30,000 bushels of 
apples were said to be produced in Minnesota in the year 1872, 
and as a natural result the average orchardist began to count on 
paying yields from that time forward. It was not strange, of 
course that careless methods should obtain, both as to the selec- 
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tion of varieties and as to methods of cultivation. But the suc- 
ceeding winter upset these reckless practices; our older orchards 
‘were swept away, and nearly every tree was fitted for the brush- 
pile, and orchards theretofore so promising became a total loss 
in many instances. And hence it was not strange that those 
most sanguine in the past should now seem most disheartened or 
discouraged, for a time at least, regarding brighter prospects in 


the future. 
SMALL FRUITS. 


Wild fruits, as we have said, were seen in great abundance in 
many places, and always found a ready sale; they proved to be 
at least a temporary substitute for better fruits grown at a dis- 
tance, in other states. They were, however, inferior in quality 
to cultivated sorts that were imported, or even those that were 
produced at home. It was but natural that here and there en- 
thusiastic growers should be found who very soon began experi- 
menting in small fruit culture. Some were successful in a 
marked degree, and not unfrequently a good supply of fruit was 
raised at moderate cost. It may not be without some passing 
interest to call to mind some of the efforts made by these early 


planters. 
STRAWBERRIES. 


Experiments have been conducted by quite a number of grow- 
ers of the strawberry, that prince of berries, by propagating 
from the seed. In certain instances flattering results have been 
obtained. The process to any but a persevering person, would 
seem a tedious one, perhaps, but it has been continued =here for 
many years. 

Of those who have pursued this method of seeking to originate 
choice and hardy seedlings, we mention Geo. B. Wright and Wm. 
Lyons, of Hennepin county, the latter being one of our leading 
small fruit growers at the present time, and one who has origin- 
ated quite a number of promising varieties. 

Another of the early pioneers of fruit growing in Minnesota, 
and also an earnest horticulturist, was Mr. John Hart, of Wi- 
nona county, who was the originator of ‘‘ Hart’s Minnesota Seed- 
ling,”’ a variety which he considered quite superior to Willson’s 
Albany. The berry has found many warm admirers, not only 
in this state but elsewhere. 

J. C. Kramer, of La Crescent, has met with marked success in 
propagating seedlings. He is the originator of a promising 
berry known as ‘‘ Early Princess.’’ The variety was named by 
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a committee appointed for the purpose, at our summer meeting, 
in 1886. Specimens of its fruit were also placed on exhibition at 
our last summer meeting, and certainly were very large, of fine 
appearance, and said to be of excellent quality. The stories told 
of its productiveness on Mr. Kramer’s grounds, would seem ex- 
travagant if true—at the rate of about eight hundred bushels to 
the acre. He has another seedling of nearly equal merit called 
‘‘Kramer’s Seedling No. 2.’’ He has experimented over twenty 
years, and has at last succeeded in bringing out these candidates 
for public favor. 


SEEDLING GRAPES. 


Some of our enterprising grape growers have met with good 
results in their experiments with new varieties. By careful 
tests, conducted in some instances for many years, they have 
originated quite a list, a few of which seem worthy of propaga- 
tion, or at least of general trial. 

Among those who have been engaged most actively in this en- 
terprise we mention Chas. Luedloff, of Carver, and R. Knap- 
heide, of Ramsey county. 

Messrs. Latham, Gould and Stubbs, of Hennepin county, J. 
Norquist, of Red Wing, Messrs. Harris, Schaller and Kluss, of 
Houston county, and many others that might be named, have 
each and all demonstrated very thoroughly that grape growing 
is an industry that may be prosecuted quite successfully in Minne- 
sota and with a fair amount of profit. 

That fine varieties of grapes are annually produced is certain, 
and numerous awards have been secured at different times which 
indicate superior merit, as at the Exposition at New Orleans, 
and elsewhere. It is most gratifying, too, to note that the in- 
dustry is rapidly upon the increase throughout the state. 


OUR NATIVE PLUMS. 


Of what has been accomplished in the propagation of seedling 
strawberries and grapes, may be asserted with equal force con- 
cerning native plums; that is to say, that in their cultivation 
there has been gratifying progress made. 

O. M. Lord, of Minnesota City, is quite a specialist in this di- 
rection, and justly is regarded as good authority on the subject. 
He has experimented largely and made the question one of 
thought and study, and has upon his grounds many leading 
kinds of seedlings as well as cultivated sorts, that have become 
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well known throughout the Western states, He claims the Roll- 
ingstone, originated in Winona county, is, everything consid- 
ered, as good a native plum as can be found in Minnesota. In 
his experiments of late he has been carefully investigating con- 
cerning best methods of cross-fertilization, the character of the 
pollen in the blossoms of different sorts, ete. 


SEEDLING APPLES. 


When we consider what is being done in the direction of 
‘ originating new varieties of seedling apples, we have a pretty 
large field. The apple is perhaps the most important of the 
larger fruits. There is nothing to exceed it in popular favor, 
everything considered. It will at once take rank, at least in 
the estimation of most lovers of fine fruits, with the delicate 
peach, the juicy plum, the luscious pear and the sprightly 
orange. 7 

There are not a few who have steadily maintained that choice 
and hardy varieties would be obtained in proper time in Minne- 
sota. Hence, quitea number of our more enthusiastic experi- 
menters have planted seeds and have endeavored to originate a 
new variety that should possess sufficient hardiness, and show an 
excellence in quality that should atonce commend it to the favor 
of the average farmer and fruit grower. 

Peter M. Gideon, of Excelsior, has, perhaps, been as active 
as anyone in the state inhis endeavors to originate new varieties. 
He has experimented largely with hybrids, crossing them with 
native sorts. His methods have been heretofore described by 
him and need not be repeated here. 

We do not propose at this time, to enter into any discussion 
of the merits of the numerous varieties originated and recom- 
mended by Mr. Gideon. His Wealthy has obtained a world- 
wide reputation. Its hardiness of tree, its showy fruit, its size, 
its excellent flavor and good keeping qualities, are some of its 
points of excellence. 

As to the work accomplished in this experimental field, we 
simply make this passing note, but call attention more particu- 
larly to the elaborate reports upon this subject, prepared for this 
Society by our able seedling commission. 


HYBRID VARIETIES. 


The Siberian crab and the hybrid varieties endure extremes of 
temperature of summer and winter, succeeding well in nearly 
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every portion of the state. The fruit is of a sprightly flavor, 
pleasant and palatable, and is well adapted for culinary pur- 
poses. There is a large and growing list of these varieties. 
They have their earnest friends who claim the fruit is useful, and 
that it serves the purpose of a substitute for standard frait. The 
trees are usually very vigorous of growth but badly predisposed 


to blight. 
RUSSIAN APPLES. 


Much has been said and written upon the subject of growing 
new Russian fruits. The question has been argued pro and con 
at length. We think their merits as a rule have not been 
over-estimated, especially in Minnesota, or in localities that have 
avery trying climate. We find that those who have experimented 
with them largely are most outspoken in their favor, with some 
exceptions to this rule. It has been claimed in fact there are some 
kinds among the Russian apples much hardier than Duchess or 
even than the nativeoak. The trees in orchard are vigorous and 
thrifty, and in some instances at least yield handsome crops of 
fruit from year to year. 

-Mr. Charles Gibb, of Abbotsford, who is regarded as perhaps 
one of our best authorities on this subject, in a paper on Russian 
apples, read before the annual meeting of the Montreal Horticul- 
tural Society about one year ago, says: ‘‘The uncertainty of these 
fruits of Western Europe in the colder parts of this continent, both 
in the Eastern states and on the Western prairies, directed atten- 
tion to the colder districts of Eastern Europe.’’ Speaking of a per- 
sonal visit made to Russia, in company with Prof. J. L. Budd, of 
Towa, he continues: ‘‘ We found St. Petersburg and Moscow not 
specially favorable to orcharding, but four hundred and thirty 
miles to the east of Moscow, in latitude 54°, six hundred miles 
nearer the north pole than Quebec, we found apple growing the 
great commercial industry of the people. Here the winter temper- 
ature for the winter months is 9° above zero, which is the mean 
for the winter quarter for a period of no less than fifty-nine 
years. That is nearly 7° colder than at the city of Quebee.’”’ He 
further states that the climate there is milder than at Kazan, 
in Russia, by 3°. 

Continuing, he says: ‘‘Let me comfort you then with the fact 
that in no part of the Province of Quebec where we are likely to 
grow apples, is it colder than in the extensive orchard regions of 
Kazan. Youhave great diversity of site in this province. Choose 
your hillsides, not your bottom lands, unless near large bodies of 
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water, thus avoiding late spring and early autumn frosts. As 
you go north your difficulties will increase, yet you have no such 
difficulties to cope with as they have on the western prairies.”’ 

He recommends for colder climates a short list of varieties, 
and in doing so says: ‘‘I give this with a good deal of hesita- 
tion, from unripe experience, but give it in part from their be- 
havior in my own orchard, and in part from trees I have seen in 
fruiting in Wisconsin and elsewhere in the United States; in 
order of ripening, either Yellow Transparent, or Thaler; rasp- 
berry, Titovka, Golden White, Longfield and Arabka.’’ 

Hon. H. E. Van Deman, chief of the division of pomology in 
the United States Department of Agriculture, has kindly for- 
warded for distribution at this meeting, a number of his bulle- 
tins, No. 2, being a report on ‘‘The adaptation of Russian and 
other fruits to the extreme northern portion of the United States.”’ 
It contains much interesting and valuable information upon this 
subject, which is therein exhaustively considered. This pam- 
phlet was, we understand, mainly prepared by T. T. Lyon, of 
Michigan, who is no doubt one of the ablest living pomologists 
of the land, and we bespeak for it a careful perusal. Mr. Lyon 
is of the opinion that ‘‘these Russian fruits have been brought 
to an adaption to a climate not originally inherent in the species, 
and their introduction to the trying climate of our central prai- 
rie region affords an advanced starting point from which desir- 
able results may be soon reached.’’ And as to Russian apples, 
he believes that ‘‘actual trial’’ will alone demonstrate their 
merits and value. 


INTENSIVE HORTICULTURE. 


Prof. Taft, now in the chair of horticulture in the Michigan 
Agricultural College, in a recent paper on this subject, says: 
‘‘ We may liken horticultureto a broad field, at one sideof which 
the various flowers, fruits and vegetables are growing in almost 
their wild condition, with slight care and training. As we pass 
along we notice that more attention has been given to the selec- 
tion of soil and varieties, to training, pruning and cultivating, 
and these evidences of care increase until, at the farther side, 
we find that every method known to benefit or render the de- 
velopment of the crops more perfect, has been employed.”’ 

It will not be disputed that horticultural science within the 
past ten years has made most wonderful advancement. Intensive 
methods are steadily gaining ground in public estimation. All 
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the conditions necessary to success are now brought into requi- 
sition and utilized. It would appear to us more real progress is 
being made now in a single decade than formerly was to be noticed 
in a hundred years. 


The principles pertaining to this industry are taught more 
thoroughly than heretofore. Our agricultural and horticultural 
press is taking higher rank, and seems to occupy a broader field 
for usefulness than formerly. Our editors now-a-days, we must 
admit, are as a rule intelligent, discriminating and wide-awake 
— alive to everything which augurs for the public good. When- 
ever any new device, or better process is discovered, they gladly 
spread the facts before the public and favor the selection of the 
best. 

If you will pardon the suggestion, Mr. President, without in- 
tention at flattery, or overstatement, we venture the assertion 
that horticulturists as a class are public benefactors. We find 
them always laboring unselfishly for others’ good; their plans 
and methods are an ‘“‘open book.’’ They patiently investigate 
for years and carefully experiment, in order to discover methods 
sure to meet the highest measure of success, and after toilsomely 
attaining useful knowledge of the art, they quietly proceed forth- 
with ‘‘ to give it all away!’ Where else do we meet such gener- 
ous magnanimity? 


HORTICULTURAL EDUCATION. 


Among the many indications of progress being made along 
these lines, it is most gratifying indeed to note the fact that edu- 
cation and scientific methods are being brought in requisition; 
the chemist’s laboratory is opening up an interesting field for 
study and discovery. New facts are daily brought to light, elicit- 
ing information which perhaps our fathers never even dreamed 
about. As evidence of this we see in vegetable pathology inves- 
tigations being made to learn the cause of plant disease, of fun- 
gus growths, and the like, the various remedial agents being tried 
to ascertain what are the most effective remedies; the laws of plant 
development and growth are being thoughtfully and patiently 
considered; attention is being given to principles pertaining to 
the germination of seeds and bulbs; the laws of reproduction, 
cross-fertilization and hybridization; methods of destroying nox- 
ious insects, or how to check their ravages by the use of poison- 
ous substances or insecticides; and last, perhaps, but not the 
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least important, most advantageous means for gathering, storing 
and marketing the various products raised. All these are hope- 
ful indications of steady progress being made along this line. 


EXPERIMENTAL STATIONS. 


No doubt much good will be accomplished by the investiga- 
tions being carried on at various experimental stations through- 
out the land. This work is certainly a most important one if 
properly conducted or carried on. In our report three years 
ago, in reference to this subject we took occasion to call atten- 
tion to some of the benefits to be derived in this direction from 
actual experiments by horticulturists, for the promotion of the- 
oretical and practical horticulture in this state; we sought to 
show the need of systematic effort being made. Among the lines 
of research and experiment named as proper subjects for in- 
vestigation, were the following: ‘‘ Protection from contingen- 
cies of climate; effects of drought; averting injuries to fruit from 
scorching heat, from storms in summer and disastrous frosts 
in winter; originating new varieties of the hardiest, healthiest 
and best kinds of fruit trees, plants, flowers, vines, and 
shrubbery; (casting out worthless and unworthy); studying the 
nature of plants, their diseases, their acclimation and methods 
of cross-fertilization; the habits and influence of insect life upon 
plants and fruits, and carefully noting the results.’’ 

Now that the Hatch experiment law has been made effective 
we have been fortunate at last in getting our central station so 
thoroughly equipped for work. It has been officered witb 
earnest and thorough-going men who will undoubtedly endeavor 
to bring about the best and most practical results. Since the 
conditions are now so favorable we do not doubt that every 
proper means will be employed to make our station among the 
very foremost of the land. The horticultural department is 
especially well equipped and manned for work. It was, no doubt 
a fortunate selection of a site—near St. Anthony Park —in 
many ways that might be named. 

T. T. Lyon, president of the Michigan Horticultural Society, 
in his address a few days since, at Grand Rapids, in speaking of 
their station recently equipped, now under the control of the 
agricultural college of that state, has this to say: ‘‘It may 
reasonably be anticipated that with the special and recognized 
horticultural standing of this state, horticulture, and especially 
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pomology, will be made a prominent feature of its system of ex- 
perimentation. Thereis, however, a very serious, if not in fact 
insurmountable obstacle in the way of successful pomological 
experimentation at the college, namely, the location of the insti- 
tution in the low and frosty valley of the Cedar river, where 
only the more hardy fruits can be successfully grown.”’ 

Upon the other hand this feature seems to us as quite desir- 
able; for why should not these stations be situated where the 
severest tests of climate, soil, or rigorous treatment may be had ? 
And where the new varieties of fruits, that may from time to 
time be recommended, will only be such kinds as have been 
shown by rigid tests to have sufficient merit to recommend them 
to the public use at large. 


ARE THEY A FAILURE? 


We have no patience with the pessimistic notion that ‘‘it doesn’t 
pay’’ to make experiments. In view of all the progress being 
made and the results accomplished in the past, such empty argu- 
ments should be like cobwebs, quickly brushed aside. The 
proofs to us seem wellnigh overwhelming. 

We are reminded that our favorite vegetable, the potato, 
comes from the small and bitter wild variety, which has its na- 
tive home along the rocky coast of Chili, South America. Dean, 
in his New England Farm Dictionary, published in 1790, says: 
‘‘No longer ago than 1740 we had but one sort, a small, reddish 
colored potato, of so rank a taste that it was scarcely eatable.”’ 
But on the contrary, we find to-day, a single American experi- 
menter, guided by the knowledge since acquired, claims to have 
tested and produced six thousand different varieties. 

Our turnips, cabbages and cauliflowers, all come from different 
species of brassica, which in their native form have bitter, 
woody stems and leaves and worthless roots. 

That sweet-scented and umbeliferous plant, the common car- 
rot, was propagated from the small and spindling wild variety. 

Tomatoes (solanum esculentum) are of American origin and 
have been brought to their present degree of perfection within a 
very recent period. 

The apricot, which has become a favorite fruit, was found 
growing wild in Armenia and Persia, and was from so small and 
sour a variety as to be considered of little value. The common 
plum, the varieties of which are very numerous, are said to have 
been grown from a shrubby plant of southern Russia. 
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It is said the pear (pyrus communis), grown generally through- 
out continental Europe, is sour and bitter, and scarcely fit for 
use. 

The common grape vine (vitis vitifera), isa native of central 
Asia. From our common northern fox grape (v. labruska), sprung’ 
most of our valuable tame varieties. 

Our favorite fruit the common apple (pyrus malus), as is well 
understood, has been brought to its present degree of perfection 
by a long and tedious process. The European crab apple is 
supposed to be the kind from which all others have sprung. 

And thus we find that nearly everything of use for food, of 
vegetable, fruit, or grain, has been improved by careful cultiva- 
tion and propagation, and by the use of scientic, or experimen- 
tal methods, which in some instances have been continued 
through quite extended periods of time. We therefore do not 
doubt that great and lasting benefit will be derived from the ex- 
periments to be conducted, and from the information to be: 
gained at agricultural stations which have lately been established 
in our own and other states. We trust that sure and constant 
progress may be made in this direction. 


METEOROLOGY. 


Much has been said and written concerning the pecuiiar and 
somewhat phenominal climate of Minnesota. Meteorology is a. 
subject of never-failing interest in all its many phases. This 
science is much better understood than formerly, since it is now | 
made a subject of scientific study and investigation. 

We merely wish to call attention to the importance of gain- 
ing more accurate information. We daily make some observa- 
tions of the weather, and yet how little do we understand the 
laws that govern, or control these many changes. In order 
to succeed at raising fruit, the industry must be adapted to- 
a large extent to the latitude, the conditions of the climate, and 
the environment. It has been often said that efforts made at 
growing any of the larger fruits in Minnesota, such as the apple, 
peach or pear, must be attended with very serious difficulty, 
rom the contingencies which exist in a changeful and very try- 
ing climate. Our atmosphere is dry and bracing, and great 
extremes of temperature are found at every season of the year; 
although it may be said perhaps there are few places to be found 
that boast a greater number of pleasant and sunshiny days than 
in Minnesota. 

Vol. IV—30. 
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These marked and sudden changes, especially of the summer 
and winter months, are often very trying to trees of various 
kinds. 

We are indebted to P. F. Lyons, of the United States signal 
service, for some valuable statistics of observations taken at St. 
Paul. The normal winter temperature, deduced from sixteen 
years’ observations, is as follows: December, 17.7; January, 11.9; 
February, 17.7; average, or mean for winter months, 15.8 de- 
grees. This is practically identical with the winter tempera- 
ture at Quebec. 

The following table will be found of interest as it exhibits at a 
glance some of the difficulties to be overcome in raising fruit 
successfully in Minnesota. For instance, the mean temperature 
for 1888 was below 40°, accounting for the fact that grapes the 
present season have ripened badly. 


SUMMER TEMPERATURE. 


Following is a table showing average summer temperature 
at St. Paul from 1871 to 1888 inclusive, to which is appended the 
normal summer temperature. The deductions are made from 
the means for June, July and August of each year. 


YEAR. |Av’rage YEAR. Av’rage 

Ach A te cneaty eet blo. i Goa |) BBO, Rite etne te eee 68.9 
1S LTA ROR CRY eee eet A Pe 69.0)) TSB Ics sraseaeceae eee 70.8 
TAS ype gels nme ech Bh Spt a erst Wie els 2's ae nS ae Beak ob 67.9 
ABTA es ee Ws Wl .D: |). Jaz dent ote ets ee 67.3 
They eee a SS Reais RCo eae G69), 1RRA | eo eee 69.3 
i Ney Sigh aati ane ae ca de ae 0°O ) “TRSBB cc eee eee 68.1 
TOT LEE Be eA CCIE GHeH! )qiaae iar a. 49 er ee a eee 69.4 
ASUS, aa NS ee FR (hr al i Ls cy Meee ear ie ne 69.9 
TegOM wee eee Oh iene] W183 | GBB cies eee eee etre eee 68.2 

| 

SUNN) erates ale croe sae ewes wacict sen eewa de oa Saleletslatlaaicle waco taacee eee saeeen eee 1248.7 
INionmiallisc- ccs baseansadacscctdcc aes tesa ns dlocecoscomeboasens uae seaesen eee eeee meee 69.4 


Note.—Just before going to press Mr. Lyons gives us the mean temperature 
for winter of 1888-9 as follows: 

Mean temperature, as deduced from maximum and minimum temperature, 
December, 1888, 24.9; January, 1889, 20.2; February, 1889, 10.2; average, 18.4. 
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TABLE IV. 


ANNUAL MEANS, NORMALS AND DEPARTURES THEREFROM. 
ANNUAL NORMAL TEMPERATURE FOR ST. PAUL, 
43.6°; PRECIPITATION, 28.99 IN. 


PRECIPITATION IN 
TEMPERATURE, INCHES AND Hun- 
DREDTHS. 

YEAR. sila ns 

Be Wek 3 “3 

gigas $ 5 g z Sq 

ete (te | ae) ee oe fae 
ct | ere 216 15(0 || ceeicocellaegonoces No Data No| Data 30.63) -- 1.64 
UST 2 .cscecs- Ocalan Guat cesssee|| > saecesan cece —16.0) Jan. 31 | Data/Inc’mplet 
UNS ade -ateleses 41.6 | —2.0) 92.5 | July 16 |—29.0) Jan. 28 | 34.75] - 5.76 
UST AN csesaen: 43.3 | —0.3) 99.0 | July 6 |—23.0) Jan. 14 | 35.51] + 5.52 
PB cia ssabes 39.8 | —3.8 95.0 | July 15 32.0) Feb. 9 | 30.66] | 1.67 
NOG ccmas xe 42.3 | —1.3| 93.0 | Jul 1-8 |—27.0} Dec. 9 | 23.66) — 5.33 
S77 sepecoben 47.5 | =-3.9| 93.0 | July 17 |—26.0; Jan. 8 | 28.80) — 0.19 
toy | Peer 48.3 | —-4.7| 96.0 | July 16'|—13.0; Jan. 1 | 22.80; — 6.19 
ETI Pianpasaane 45.5 | —-1.9] 92.0 | Aug. 29 |—39.0} Dec. 25 | 32.39) — 3.40 
BESO... 08250: 44.1 0.5) 98.0 | Aug. 13 |—27.0| Dec. 28 | 29.76; - 0.77 
os) en 45.2 | +1.6| 96.2 | Aug. 11 |—25.0} Jan. 11 | 39.16; +10.17 
pts oy MABE 45.6 | 2.0) 95.0 | Aug. 14 |—18.5) Dee. 7 | 23.14] — 5.85 
1683;5..0-... 40.9 | —2.7|100.0 | July 1 |—31.0} Jan. 22 | 26.70) — 2.29 
(s/s geese 43.7 | +0.1) 90.0 | July 24 |—31.5) Jan. 4 | 26.11) — 2.88 
TSS. casers 42.0 | —1.6) 94.7 | July 30 |—35.6| Jan. 2 | 25.33) — 3.66 
RGGG..c2c.c0: 42.6 | 1.0) 94.2 | Aug. 4 |—33.9) Jan. 23 | 22.89) — 6.10 
PBBT vic. oe: 42.1 | —1.5| 93.9 | July 15 |—35.7| Jan. 18 | 25.85) — 3.14 
HSRS as... 35% 39.9 | —3.7 94.0 | July 11 |—11.2) Jan. 21 | 25.86) — 3.13 
Oe oases ese: 39.9 | raise 94.0 | Aug. 2 |—41.2) Jan. 21 | 25.86) — 3.13 


Note in the columns of this table headed ‘‘excess or deficiency,’’ the plus 
(4+-) sign indicates above normal, and the minus (—) one, below normal. The 
data in this table has been carefully determined from the records at St. Paul, 
and compared and verified at the chief signal office, Washington, D. C. 

P. F. LYONS, 
Observer Signal Service, U. S. Army. 
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THE AMERICAN HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


Among the most important horticultural gatherings held since 
our last annual session was the meeting of the American Horti- 
cultural Society, in January and February last, in the state 
of California. The meetings were well attended by distin- 
guished horticulturists of the land, and the discussions had at. . 
the meetings were of marked interest and appropriate to the oe- 
casion. Our Society was well represented by Messrs. J. T. 
Grimes and our worthy President; the former at San Jose, and 
the latter at Riverside, and who will make suitable reports. 

The efficient and worthy secretary of that society is with us. 
at this meeting. He has labored with ceaseless energy to place 
that society in the fore front as a representative national institu- 
tion. In this effort he has succeeded admirably. We are indeed 
fortunate in having him with us at this meeting. 


THE AMERICAN POMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


The twenty-second biennial session of this long established 
and popular society holds it next meeting in Florida, commenc- 
ing February 20th, continuing three days. It is important that 
our Society should be represented at the meeting. Much has 
been accomplished in the interest of American pomology by this 
organization, which should be encouraged and sustained. We 
are highly honored in having with us one of its charter members 
who assisted in 1848 in founding the society, in the person of 
Prof. Cleveland, who for a number of years has been engaged in 
the important enterprise of beautifying the public grounds of 
Minneapolis and St. Paul. 


THE PAST YEAR 


was on the whole a most favorable one for growing fruit. Some 
serious losses were, however, experienced from the late spring 
frosts as well as from the early frosts of autumn, the plum crop 
especially being cut short by the former and grapes by the lat- 
ter. With afew more warm, sunny days our grape crop would 
have been quite large. 

Apples were an unusually abundant yield, of fine appear- 
auce and of excellent quality. Where orchards had received 
the proper care and culture, the tendency was to an over pro- 
duction, and to the injury of trees in certain instances. For the 
first time many of the new Russian apples were fruited. Some 
of the more promising seedlings also bore well the past season. 
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The crop of small fruits was generally satisfactory. Cran- 
berries, however, were injured by the frost, where grown with- 
out protection or cultivation of any kind. One of the largest 
crops of this fruit ever produced by artificial means, was grown > 
in the adjoining State of Wisconsin, by A. C. Tuttle and others, 
who gathered we understand, one hundred barrels per day of 
this choice fruit, during the early days of September for which 


they found a ready sale at remunerative prices. . 


FRUIT AT THE STATE FAIR. 


At the state fair, under the auspices of our Society and the 
superintendency of our worthy President, there was a very fine 
exhibit made of fruits, of apples, grapes, small fruits in jars, 
and also plants and flowers. 

The fine display of New Russian varieties of apples, some 
seventy-five in number by A. G. Tuttle, of Baraboo, attracted 
much attention and very effectually convinced some of the skep- 
tical who witnessed the large and beautiful specimens of fruit, 
concerning the production of choice fall and winter apples in 
this northern region. This fine exhibit is worthy of more ex- 
tended notice than can be given it at this time. He was very 
justly awarded first prize on his fine collection, all of which was 
from his own orchard, in Wisconsin. 

Wm. Somerville, of Olmsted county, exhibited nearly fifty 
varieties of apples from his orchard, including some twenty-five 
varieties of New Russians. One variety called ‘‘ Russian Wax”’ 
attracted much attention; its genuineness as a real apple was 
even questioned by many till critically examined. There were 
several other fine exhibits made. The display of fruit in gen- 
eral was indeed most creditable to all. 

The many varieties of grapes exhibited by Messrs. Latham, 
Knapheide, Pearse, Gould and others, also made a fine display, 
the most of which appeared to be fairly well ripened before Sep- 
tember 10th, the opening day of the fair. 


THE STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


In this connection we wish briefly to refer to the state agricul- 
tural society, under the management of its president, the pres- 
ent governor of the state, and its efficient board of managers 
and secretary. The annual fair was well attended, and, consid- 
ering the shortness of cereal crops in general, the display of farm 
products, including live stock, was very creditable to the state. 
The program was well carried out in spite of one or two rainy 
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days. The management are to be congratulated on their success 
in dispensing with the services of the gambling fraternity, with 
their numerous wheels of fortune and games of chance, of every 
kind. 

The statement of the treasurer, at the annual meeting held at 
St. Paul last week, indicates the society is established upon a 
very satisfactory basis. 

The receipts of the agricultural society, as shown by the re- 
port of its treasurer, include the sum of $52,400 on account of 
the annual fair, $25,000 balance of state appropriation, and some 
small items, which, with a balance of a little over $3,000 on 
hand, swell the grand total of receipts for the year to $81,588. 
Of this amount, $25,000 was paid on indebtedness the of society, 
and $45,452 for fair expenses. The property assets of the soci- 
ety are estimated at $575,786, including 200 acres of land valued 
at $2,000 per acre, and about $170,000 in buildings and fixtures. 
This is indeed a very creditable showing. 

At the annual meeting in St. Paul last week, on motion of Col. 
J. H. Stevens, on a close vote, a somewhat radical change was 
made with reference to annual meetings. In place of the annual 
election of officers and the usual routine of business, the annual 
meeting is to consist ofa three days’ session, with a program of 
exercises to include addresses from speakers of ability on agri- 
cultural topics, etc., the transactions of the society to be pub- 
lished in connection with reports from the state dairymens’ as- 
sociation, the poultry, and other state associations of an agricul- 
tural nature which do not at present publish their proceedings. 
This plan has been followed for some years past in Wisconsin, 
provision being made in that state for the publication of 15,000 
copies of the transactions of the state agricultural society. 


THE SOCIETY. 


It is unnecessary here, perhaps, to state the fact that our own 
Society is making steady progress; nor would it be expected that 
mention should be made of all our various lines of work. With 
some degree of satisfaction we may glance at what has been ac- 
complished in the past, and feel encouraged to renew the work 
that seems to lie before us. New fields of work are being brought 
to light, and in this busy age of progress, there is constant need 
of putting forth our every effort to reach the highest measure of 
suecess and usefulness. 

Some of our eastern friends seem to be troubled by the fact 
that we have such a live and wide-awake society in this progres- 
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sive northern region, as may be gathered from the following 
pleasant complimentary notice, from that reliable seedsman, Mr- 
Peter Henderson, of New York, who writes: 
NEw York, July 31, 1888. 
S. D. Hillman, Secretary, ete., 

DEAR Sir: Iam in receipt of the annual report of the Min- 
nesota Horticultural Society, and a glance at it indicates that it 
is exceedingly well gotten up, and must be very interesting read- 
ing. It is certainly to the credit of you Western men to get up 
anything so successful as your Society seems to be. With our 
two millions of population of the city of New York and vicinity, 
we have never been able to permanently keep alive a horticul- 
tural society; we have one in existence now, but I am afraid it 
is on its last legs. What is the reason of it? I have tried my 
best to discover and have failed to get at any cause, but it has 
been tried for the last fifty years, and in no case has the society 
existed more than fifteen years, and then in a from-hand-to- 
mouth sort of way. Yours very truly, 

PETER HENDERSON & Son. 

It is unnecessary here to add, perhaps, that this Society has 
much to do to make it in the future a wide-awake and really pro- 
gressive institution. Nor can its officers, however earnest, do 
all the work required. They need the co-operation and united 
support of all its members and earnest friends. 


VOLUME SIXTEEN. 


The last number of our transactions was issued in the month 
of June. Though less voluminous than the preceding number, 
it still contained 464 pages. Typograpically the work was 
executed with much care by Messrs. J. W. Cunningham & Co., 
the painstaking publishers. Of the 3,500 copies issued, 900 
were bound in cloth, including 300 at the expense of the 
Society. The larger portion of the edition was distributed 
among our members, local societies, and among those entitled 
by law to receive acopy. — 

Many complimentary notices were received concerning our 
report which speak with credit of the work of the Society. 

In conclusion it may be proper to proper to add that anapol- 
ogy is due the Society for this hastily prepared and quite too 
lengthy report. Weare admonished that our space is limited, 
and that it is highly important that brevity and conciseness of 
statement is required on every page, in order to bring our next 
volume within reasonable limits, and to secure the publication 
of what is truly valuable. 
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FINANCIAL REPORT OF SECRETARY. 


The following is a statement of receipts and disbursements by 
‘the Secretary for the year ending Jan. 15, 1889, as shown by 
itemized statement submitted: 


The amount of membership fees received by the Secretary dur- 


Ing the YOaL WAB.............ccsceseeerseceseeweees osebescbesaeeaesteces $81 00 
DISBURSEMENTS. 

Library set, report American horticultural society. ...........cseeeeesseeeeees $2 00 
SLALOM CLV ie pene ccdalors cee seas dacerinese na secas acct evencsecenlstsciasscmacllececactedesaneean 10 15 
IEDXIPLESSAL ES; ONV TE WONOS ce ceee cia cei asaessesersins oie sie onlelelen lee eiclesleln eine) anolele sierioweleldateie 13 35 
Postage stamps and Cards..............-.0ss+06. bcs ietdele oslestoacuecssneecescoweeaecetes 25 50 
Membership fees paid treasurer.............csveccesccossssoerccessccscseccsceseecs 30 00 

Totals. piscc-desocesutectesk ee Rico hicssisaatides catumesieeessecee tenes seecsemeeccs $81 00 


Respectfully submitted, 
S. D. HILLMAN, 
Secretary. 


TREASURER’S ANNUAL REPORT. 


To the President and Secretary of the Minnesota State Horticultural 
Society: 


Following is a statement of receipts and disbursements from 


Jan. 20, 1888, to Jan. 17, 1889, inclusive: . 
RECEIPTS. 
1888. 
ManweoO. OH romicd.od., GrIMes: LCASULED\. ccsececsrcmce se oieccncsa's cosedecessee $510 42 
Jan. 20. Membership fees from W. H. Brimhall....................css00 19 00 
Jan. 20.°- Membership fees from 8. D. Hillman ...................000..'s0 30 00 
Jan. 20. State treasurer, one-half annual appropriation for 1887.... _ 500 00 
Jato” Membership feessc.cc.s0.cacssectasoadssesscccsasovsesecescasstvecessece 6 00 
Aug. 2. State treasurer, one-half annual appropriation for 1888... 500 00 
Aime > aa MEM bership OCS) ah. 35 cooucataspsiectaseceocssserseaawedescasiecce sess 3 00 
1889. 
Jan. 16. N. J. Stubbs, overpaid on premium.............ccscccsscovessees 1 00 
MEE LOOGUAUS so. yanesh Uenuasuck snes ancevyenonesvoseoabaspeescccvedsnescnscde sme $1,569 42 


The following disbursements have been made, as shown by 
vouchers returned: 


DISBURSEMENTS. 
1888. 

Jan. 20. R. A. Latham, prize essay on grape growing.............00+:+ $25 00 
Jan. 20. Archie N. Wilcox, prize essay on strawberries and rasp- 

DOUBLES so eecremeeteerasetssseevenesdoccsee: sass Paco ciecomstecratcttskees 25 00 
Jan. 20. Burton T. Wilcox, prize essay on blackberries and dew- 

PORTIS Oy sasatns sce ar oeies retsd Retanei cscs 1 ecececctecessecceecsecence ox 25 00 
Jan. 20. N. F. Brand, prize essay on orcharding.............- .s.cec.e0 25 00 
Jan. 20. 8S. A..McHenry, prize essay on oseberries.. 25 00 
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Jan. 20. S. D. Hillman, balance of account of 1887...............s.0006 8 95 
Jan. 20. S. D. Hillman, fourth quarter’s salary .....<........sscsssssase 125 00 
Jane. 20) Wyman rlliot, isalanyz tor 1SS8iisecnscdes-ssecseoss-coeees sss eaeeee 25 00 
Jan. 20. A. W.Sias, vice president and expenses to Dakota.......... 29 00 
Jan. 20. G. W. Fuller, expenses as vice president...............0-scsss 3 90 
Jan. 20. E. H. S. Dartt, expenses as vice president.................200. 2 75 
Jan. 20. J.S. Harris, expenses on seedling: committee................ 17 00 
Jan. 20. J. M. Underwood, expenses on executive committee........ 3 00 
Jan. 20. H. A. Gale, for use of Market Hall rooms ...................- 40 00 
Jan. 20. W. A. Fisher, entertainment of delegates...................:. 13 50 
Jan, 20: B.A. Cuzner) salary asi librarian.:...-<-.-..:.s+sclsssesesesueodee 10 00 
Jan; 20; Premiums at winter Meeting: ....<(.cc0..0-0-00s0seeeunseseenestoas 93 00 
Jan. 20. M. Cutler, expenses as vice president...............cecsecceeeees 2 2 
Feb. 28. S. M. Owen, address on forestry, 1,000 copies................++. 25 00 
Feb. 28. O. F. Brand, expenses on executive committee............... 2 25 
May 15. S. D. Hillman, first quarter’s salary..................00+.-0sesss 125 00 
June 28. Premiums at summer meeting.................ce-cceecoeceseseoss 109 50 
June15;:. J. W. Cunningham &Co., circulars: .....)5<<cs-s voces soteecess 6 00 
June 28. J. W. Cunningham & Co., binding 300 reports............... 90 00 
July 31. S. D. Hillman, second quarter’s salary...............s.seseeeee 125 00 
July 31. P. J. Geisen, packing and expressing reports...............+ 22 25 
June 28. J.S. Harris, expenses at summer meeting...................+. 10 88 
Oct. 1) SS) Di Hillman; third quarter’sisalary:-2-.ocrcse<c0 + --506sn/se-ee 125 00 
Oct 1S: Dy Hallman’ postaceion Te ponts\-c.c.52-cs----0s--bscseoceeass 102 .00 
Oct. 8. Geo. W. Fuller, expenses on seedling committee............ 32 26 
Noy. 17. A. M. Pratt & Co., paper and twine, tying reports, etc..... 10 00 
Nov. 22. A. W. Sias, expenses on seedling committee............:.008 26 79 
1889. ! 
Jan. 93. Brown) aineacya cs, (Co:) propramis, (CbC.s1.--.0---4-ceaeeeasseectet 14 75 
Janey 17.) SalanysOtebreaSULCL. vacc<ass'ncsecec'eosssecs fleeces ccna ee saaeres SAEs 25 00 
Totalexpendibures..-< oc. .taceccctcwsee see aececea astern e aeeeed sere toecseeeens $1,350 03 
Balance in treasurers NandS. 22.2. 2ss.s0see ssc oeees sou) sec eseceestcen $219 39 
$1,569 42 
Respectfully submitted, 
Dirus Day, 
Treasurer. 


The report of the Treasurer and the financial statement of the 
Secretary were referred to the finance committee. 

Subsequently Mr. Harris, Chairman of the Ss Commit- 
tee, presented the following report: 

The Finance Committee report that they have examined the 
books and vouchers of the Treasurer and find them all correct. 

That they have also examined the financial statement and 
itemized account of the Secretary and find the same correct. 
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LIBRARIAN’S REPORT. 


Mr. President: 

As most of the members are doubtless aware, the agricultural 
building on the university campus was badly wrecked by fire on 
the night of Sept. 26, 1888. Our reports suffered with other 
things. Those on shelves or in cases were damaged but little, 
while those piled on the floor were badly disfigured by the water 
and ashes falling upon them. As soon as we could move things 
out of the building, our president and secretary came over with 
a large wagon and took away those most prized and such as 
needed more room, to be dried at once, so as to save them if 
possible. 

There is now in the old library the following: Reports of 1866 
to 1873, bound in cloth, 134 copies; 1874, paper 1,200; 1875, 
paper, 75; 1876, paper, 160; 1877, paper, 350; 1878, paper, 130, 
cloth, 31; 1879, paper, 4, cloth 1; 1880, cloth, 106, 1881, paper, 
650, cloth, 432; 1882, paper, 1,077, cloth, 97; 1883, paper, 296, 
cloth 64; 1884, paper, 385, cloth, 758; 1885, paper, 1,575, cloth, 
3; 1886, paper, 460; 1887, 200. 

There are some few other odds and ends hardly worth caring 
for; also some twine and wrapping paper left. 

TEN AL CUZNER, 
LTibrarian. 


The following from Mr. Gibbs, formerly secretary of the So- 
ciety, was received and placed on file: 

NOTES FROM SOUTH DAKOTA. 
By Oliver Gibbs Jr., Ramsey, Dak. 
S. D. Hillman, Secretary, ete.: 

As it is uncertain whether I can &ttend your annual meeting 
this year, I will make a few notes as you requested and send 
them in. 

Prof. Keffer, from his observations at the Brookings agricul- 
tural college, and at the Dakota horticultural meetings, and from 
his travels and extensive correspondence, will be likely to give 
the general news of horticulture in the territory.* I will there- 
fore limit my notes mostly to my own personal work and to 
-what I have learned from my neighbors’ gardens. 


* Prof. Keffer writes that owing to a press of duties he can not furnish the 
article promised.—_Sece’y. 
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In the vegetable garden I was victimized by one of our West- 
ern seed firms whose senior member I had known for merit some 
years ago in a single specialty, and whom I trusted last year for 
my entire order of garden seeds. I planted and tilled with the 
intention of aiding our county fair with a large line of choice and 
showy products. A pound of ‘‘giant’’ mangel seed yielded 
two kinds of sugar beets, two kinds of turnip beets, a long blood 
beet, one or two kinds of globe beets, and not a single mangel 
wurzel in the lot. A neighbor raised a similar lot from seed 
obtained from the same firm, and entered them at the county 
fair as ‘ — Giant Mangel Wurzels’’ because the paper 
of seeds said so, and gave the firm the benefit of the advertising. 
Of course the judges recognized the joke, and rejected the entry. 
‘‘Danver’s half-long’’ carrot seed yielded about every sort of 
carrot except Danver’s half-long. Pickling onions were more 
than half seullions, good large ones. Several other sorts of 
onion seed might have been true to name, all. through, and of 
fair stock in the days of their youth. I can not speak for the 
dead seed. The few live ones were all right. A barrel of six 
kinds of potatoes were all of one sort except a few accidental 
scatterings of unnaméd sorts. Andso on —“‘the cankerings of a 
calm world and a long peace’’ served me right; I should have 
known better than to have bought of a seedsman who attaches 
his own name to almost every seed in his catalogue and who 
flames out with gaudy pictures of vegetable impossibilities. 
Hereafter I want a plain catalogue; and in our local farmers’ 
meeting here, where we discuss such things during the winter 
months, we will make a black list of seedsmen and — may I be 
permitted to say it in this presence—of nurserymen who cheat 
us. 

Of several sorts Isave mfown seeds. Excelsior watermelon, 
of successive years’ selection, mixed with the Stokes, still heads 
my list for size and quality, productiveness and earliness; 
planted the middle of May, they commence ripening not later 
than the twentieth of August, average about twenty pounds 
weight, and yield many above thirty pounds. ,We never get a 
poor Excelsior melon; they continue ripening till frost comes, 
and are good keepers. The Stokes is not equaled for quality 
when the season is favorable for its growth, and is fairly pro- 
ductive. The cross between these two, I spoke of last year, 
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bred back into a long-necked mongrel, and was discarded. An- 
other cross between Miller’s Cream Nutmeg and Bird Cantaloupe 
also bred back to both sides with the virtues of neither parents 
and faults that neither had. I am now bred entirely out of a 
good muskmelon. What shall I try next? Someone tell me. 

The William Hurst pea, seed originally from Gregory, is all 
we want for an early sort. With my other purchased seeds L 
received a lot ordered for and labeled ‘‘Champion of England.’’ 
They were not champion of anything whatever. Does any 
seedsman preserve this old king of the late peas? I have not 
been able to get it for many years. 


SMALL FRUITS. > 


I have found, as yet, no strawberry quite suited to thissoil and 
climate except the Crescent, though Glendale does fairly well; 
shall discard Sharpless, Jewell, Parry and Warren, have or- 
dered Wilson, Gaudy, Jessie, Bubach, and Monmouth. Lucre- 
tia Dewberry wintered well but bore no fruit, probably uncovy- 
ered too early. Grapes, the few found in the garden when I 
came here, bore well and ripened before the frost of September 
10th. My first planting of grapes was last spring. Out of sixty- 
five vines, partly from Mr. Latham and the rest from the Min- 
nesota Experimental Farm, all lived and grew well but three. In 
the lot are Moore’s Early, Worden, Concord, Delaware, Niagara, 
Pocklington, Brighton, Janesville, Wilder, Agawam, Ives, Hart- 
ford, and Rogers 9. Will watch their foliageand general habits 
carefully and report. We have a great study here in Dakota to 
find out what sorts of plants are adapted to our climate. My 
place is too much the headquarters for birds to do anything with 
raspberries till this fruit becomes more common in farmers’ gar- 
dens. 

FLOWERS. 


In the flower garden we have good success, and it goes a long 
way to make us contented in Dakota. In the centre of the plat, 
a little bench garden devoted exclusively to flowers, we have a 
wild grape trained over a cheap arbor of poles and crotches, 
under which a dozen persons can be comfortably seated, and the 
foliage so dense over head that the brown thrushes often chirrup 
and eat their grapes there while we are sitting beneath, and it 
is but three years since we put the arbor up. The young shoots 
hang pendant on the sides, and some of them are taking fresh 
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root. I speak of this because it is so easy a thing for anyone to 
have in the flower garden for a retreat and resting place where 
one, or two, or the family, or a social group of visitors, can re- 
pose in refreshing shade, and enjoy the odors of flowers, the 
beauty of form and color all around, the music and motion of the 
flitting birds, the hum of insects, and all the associations that 
make flowers agreeable. This arbor I call my private office. I 
fancy there is no plant for an arbor equal to the wild grape. 
The air beneath its shade seems fresher, to more ‘‘nimbly and 
sweetly recommend itself’? through the grape foliage than 
through other vines; like that where the ‘‘temple-haunting mart- 
let at Macbeth’s castle decorated each jutting freize and buttress 
with his loved mansionry because the air smelled wooingly at 
Inverness.’’ 
_ We have been nuch interested during the past dry summer in ~ 
noting the differences among the flowering plants and shrubs in 
their apparent capacity to resist the drought. Some seem to care 
nothing about it. Others wince a little but stand it. Still 
others give up. Among the shrubs the strongest are the Tarta- 
rian honeysuckles and the lilacs. Next are the Hydrangea grandi- 
floris, the syringas, the wisterias, the clematis vitalba (virgin’s 
bower). The weakest are the spireas. We let our, snowballs 
bloom too heavy the first season of their budding, and they are 
weak in consequence. Others leave them in good growth. The 
wild shrubs and small trees, as the grape, the bittersweet, the 
ampelopsis, the scarlet thorn, the shepherdie, the wahoo, 
the Juneberry, the sand cherry, ete., are independent of 
drought. The boursoult climber, the blush and the Prin- 
cess Adelaide moss are the strongest of the roses in a dry 
season; next are the glory of mosses, the Countess de Muri- 
nois, the black rose, and the damask; the weakest are the Scotch. 
Of the annuals, the portulacca is queen of the desert. We often 
wonder why this flower is so little appreciated. We fringe the 
front slope of our garden with a long bed of it. Keep it clean 
of any weeds by hand picking, and it seeds itself from year to 
year and covers the slope with brilliant many colored bloom all 
summer, and the dryer the weather is the better. It likes heavy 
fertilizing, yet is thrifty under neglect. In thinning out the 
volunteer plants, the colors of the bloom can be distinguished 
by the shade of the plant itself, sothat a mixing of colors can 
be regulated to suit one’s fancy. 

Next in drowght resisting powers are the petunias, the phlox 
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Drummondis, the nasturtiums, the four o’clocks, and the Schiz- 
anthus Centranthus, Vicaria, Antirrherium, bartonia, pyre- 
thrum, Verbenas and all the pinks. Pansies drooped. asters quit, 
Zinnias, candytufts, marygolds and many others of unknown 
names, from papers of mixed seeds, withered badly. We tried 
to get the scarlet lobelia, but received the blue instead, as we 
did several other uncertain sorts of flowers from the same seeds- 
man who partly wasted a summer’s work for us in the vegetable 
garden. The blue home proved to be a good little rustler and 
bloomed in a nice border at our feet by the arbor all summer. 
Gladiolus made moderate blooms. 


THE ORCHARD.. 


There is nothing to say under this head except that every- 
thing did soewell since the trying year when they were first 
planted, I can not tell yet what varieties are hardiest. All the 
weak trees were cut back the second spring, and most of them 
made new stems and have since done well. All are too young 
to have the blight. I was greatly encouraged last spring, after 
we had such long continued and severe cold weather, and 
scarcely any protection from snow in my wind-swept orchard, 
to find no traces of winter-killing whatever. The Leinherting 
and Bessemianka pears, the Maldaoski and Arab plums, the Os- 
theim and Riga cherries, came out as fresh and Vigorous as the 
wild brush. 


. WILD PLUMS. 


No fruit last year—first failure since the country was settled, 
so say the old settlers. I find so much variation in the fruit, 
due to intermixing of pollen, and some other causes perhaps 
not so well understood, that to protect myself from being adver- 
tised as a frand by people who ‘‘ know not Joseph,”’ or the nature 
of the wild plum, I am declining all applications for cions, except 
from the official experimental stations, but shall save the pits of 
my best fruit the next time I have a crop, and send there instead. 
People will then know they have to take their chances. But I 
am cutting down all groves of inferior sorts. 


THE SAND CHERRY. 


I find this germinates readily from spring planting of the pits. 
We have an increasing number of reports of its behavior under 
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domestication. It is growing in popularity. H.C. Warner, of 
Forestburg, one of our best posted and most reliable authorities 
in Dakota horticulture, says, that for cooking purposes it is 
equal to the early Richmond, and that the yellow variety is 
more globular in form and of better quality than the others. 
Nurserymen do not seem to have it in stock as yet, but every 
cherry that shows itself next summer in the markets of the towns 
will be saved for seed. 


THE SHEPHERDIE. 


Small sprouts dug up in my pasture ayear ago last spring and 
set out in the garden are now seven feet high and loaded with 
fruit buds. In the wilds the trees look scrawny. In the gar- 
den, straight and symmetrical—a handsome ornamental tree in 
every way. Has anyone yet learned how to germinate the 
seeds? A friend of mine tried the scheme of fermenting them 
in the body of a hen, shut up for the purpose, but lost the seeds 
before the planting season, by some neglect. 

May you all have a pleasant annual meeting. 


RAMSEY, McCook county, South Dakota, Jan. 5, 1889. 
HORTICULTURAL INSTITUTES. 


Mr. Barrett presented a resolution in reference to the horticul- 
tural instruction to be given at farmers’ institutes, ete. 

Mr. Fuller moved the adoption of the resolution. He said 
there was great need of educating the people in horticulture; it 
was useless for a farmer to buy a lot of strawberries when he 
knew nothing about taking care of them. 

Col. Stevens said while he was in favor of ,the resolution 
he had doubts as to the propriety of its passage at this time. 
There were too many interests needing assistance to ask a special 
appropriation in the interest of horticulture alone. The institute 
work, under the management of Supt. Gregg, had heen a 
great success, and the subject of horticulture had been well rep- 
resented as a rule at the meetings, by Mr. Smith, Mr. Harris, 
Mr. Barrett and others. It was better to continue the present 
system than to hold separate horticultural institutes. He 
thought a better attendance would be secured, and more accom- 
plished in the interest of horticulture to conduct the institutes 
in the manner heretofore pursued. 
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Mr. Fuller said he was opposed to holding the institutes sepa- 
rately from the agricultural and dairy, interests. He did not un- 
derstand that to be the object. 

Mr. Barrett. I was at the farmers’ institutes during the sum- 
mer campaign, and traveled over the Red River valley, 
where forests are greatly needed. I want to say that in Mr. 
Gregg I found the right man in the right place, and I do hope 
that not a word will be dropped here by any member of this. 
Society, that will in any sense conflict with the good work that 
he is carrying on. I have noticed. however, that there is a lack 
of interest in horticultural and forestry topics; farmers are all 
absorbed in the horse; dairy interests and the hog take a promi- 
nent place. Mr. Gregg allowed me to wedge in here and there 
some talk on horticulture, but from necessity it was limited, sel- 
dom more than twenty or thirty minutes; in some localities the 
subject was not mentioned. Under such circumstances ought 
we not to do something? We have been tinkering away to in- 
duce people to plant forests. But they have wheat on the brain. 
We must compel the people to come in. I used to entertain the 
idea that men could save themselves, but I have about come to a 
different conclusion. We must have line upon line, precept 
upon precept. 

Mr. Pearse. I have been with Mr. Gregg over the southern 
part of the state. I have found usually at these institutes twen- 
ty-five or thirty persons that were deeply interested in horticul- 
ture, but other topics took up most of the time—the cow and 
the horse. They were the leading subjects of the day. If we got 
in half an hour on horticulture in a three days’ session we did re- 
markably well. I have found it the best plan to get those inter- 
ested into a Separate room and give them instruction. They | 
then went away perfectly satisfied. 

_ A portion of this appropriation belongs to the Society just as 
it belongs to any other interest. If there is any business that 
ought to be attended to it is that of planting trees on our West- 
ern prairies.. There are thousands of acres there that will have 
to be planted to trees. All those people there should be taught 
how to grow evergreens. The State of Minnesota could well 
afford to expend $100,000 to plant evergreens in that section of 
the country; it would be worth millions to them. Why should 
we hesitate in urging such a worthy cause? Those people are, 
many of them, as good people asthere are in Minnesota; they are: 
Eastern people; they are educated; they are ladies and gentle- 
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men. Do you want to deprive them of these blessings which are 
in our power to bestow upon them ? 

Mr. Allyn thought if ‘‘the cream and the horse’? were taken 
from the farm there would be very little left. It was where 
people gave most attention to the pig and the horse that horti- 
culture was coming forward —in other words, the luxuries of 
life. If farmers would continue to prosper they must have the 
cow; thousands were needed where very few were now to be 
found. ‘There was no industry in the state so important as the 
live stock industry. A farmer planting the strawberries might 
get something and he might not. Prof. Gregg was doing a work 
that the state had need to be proud of. Too much was said on 
this fruit question and too little on that of vegetables. He had 
been here now three days and hadn’t had a chance to put even a 
beet into the department. (Laughter). 

Mr. Pearse. Mr. Gregg is a first-class man; I esteem him 
highly. I will give him all the time; but I will take my dozen 
men and women and go into a separate room with them, to teach 
horticulture. I have done it time and again and it interferes 
with nobody. 

Mr. Barrett. The idea that we horticulturists are opposed to 
the cow, the hog and the horse is ridiculous, it seems to me. We 
are as earnest as anybody else. Take, for instance, the subject 
of forestry; how can you make the improvements you require in 
regard to your stock unless you have forests? The people up 
north are wide awake for improved stock, but they neglect the 
forest. You can’t very well dove-tail this in with farmers’ insti- 
tutes and do the subject full justice. 


REMARKS OF MR. SMITH. 


Mr. Smith. Mr. President, I think there is some misunder- 
standing as to this question. J am insympathy with the object 
' presented in the resolution. I have attended many institutes, 
and I have urged the horticultural part of the work with all 
the ability I could bring to bear upon the question. It has not 
received that share of attention that I thought the subject 
deserved, but I fail to see wherein the resolution offered would 
help the matter particularly. If horticulture has not received its 
fair share of time in the work of the institute it has been largely 
the fault of horticulturists themselves. It is true the farmers do 
not show that degree of interest in horticulture they ought to, 
and as Mr. Barrett says, they give more attention to the talk 
about the horse, the cow and the pig. 
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The institute work under Prof. Gregg has been a sort of an 
experiment. While he has aimed to give careful and detailed 
instruction in the subjects brought upon the platform, he, has 
always kept in mind the popularity of the work. And he has 
honestly and earnestly believed that the people did not want the 
horticultural instruction as much as they wanted the horse and 
cow and pig talks; and he has been inclined to give them what 
they wanted, perhaps, rather than what they needed. 

We do not know as yet how the board may be organized, or 
whether we will haye any appropriation or not; but we do not 
want any misunderstanding as to the use of that appropriation 
or the management of the institutes. I believe that if the Min- 
nesota Horticultural Society, through its executiye committee, 
or through the leading members of the Society would ask and 
insist, as they have the right to do, and will have opportunity 
to do, that a certain share of the time of each institute be given 
to the discussion of these subjects, that it will be given by the 
superintendant, whoever he may be, whether Mr. Gregg, or 
somebody else. The reason why this has not been done before is, 
perhaps, because of the indifference of horticulturists them- 
selves. 

In my own talks at these institutes I have always been very 
conservative, and very careful in regard to statements that I 
I would make; and I am satisfied that I would have been given 
more opportunity to talk on horticultural subjects, and the work 
would have had more prominence than it has had, if it had not 
been for the severe criticism of members of this Society. 

If this Society will agree in regard to the amount of instruc- 
tion and present it to the institute board, or whoever shall have 
the management of the work, I believe they will receive what 
_ they ask. It would certainly be unfortunate at this time to 
pass any resolution asking for any division of this fund, to any 
special interest. The same thing might be urged by the dairy- 
men, by the poultiy men, or the amber cane interest, that each 
should be allowed their certain part of this money. 

In regard to the matter of time. I started out with the idea 
that if I was going to tell a man how to grow strawberries I 
wanted an hour and a half; but I was so drilled in this work that I 
have been able to impart in ten minutes more information to 
farmers in regard to how to plant and grow strawberries than I 
could do before in an hour and a half. I think this has been 
one of the mistakes, that sometimes the horticultural part of the 
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work has been drawn out so long that people lost their interest: 
in it and in some instances would go away from the hall and 
didn’t give it that attention that it deserved; and so Mr. Gregg” 
would bring on the horse, the cow, or something that would hold 
the attention of the people. ; 

Mr. Pearse struck the key note when he spoke about going” 
into another room to teach horticulture. During the last eight 
weeks of last winter’s course, at least one hour was given at each 
institute to this class of work and we found it very profitable. 
In these horticultural classes there would be perhaps from ten 
to thirty-five persons present, interested in horticulture. I 
finally brought Mr. Gregg to believe, as I did, that there ought. 
to be ten or fifteen minutes given to present the claims of horti- 
culture during the large attendance, and then allow those who 
were impressed with these claims and with the questions expres- 
sed upon them, to gather in the class room and receive instruc- 
tion that proved very acceptable. 

I think instead of this resolution we need an agreement in re- 
gard to the amount or kind of horticultural instruction this: 
Society wants given; let that be given on any particular day, and 
let the balance of the horticultural instruction be given in class. 
rooms, as suggested by Mr. Pearse. 

I certainly hope there will be no division of this fund, or any 
interference with the powers of the superintendent; because I 
believe the superintendent ought to be untrameled in his work. 

President Elliot. This is a very important subject and I 
thought at the time it was introduced the proper way to dispose 
of it was to put it in the hands of a committee and let them go to: 
work and see what was the best to do. I wish to say a word in 
regard to a remark of Mr. Smith about some of the officers of 
this Society having criticised the work that was being done in 
the institutes, and that we were not giving it our hearty sup- 
port. Perhaps there are other members in the Society that have 
thought more and done more, and have put in more time think- 
ing over it than I have, as an executive officer. But whenever 
I have seen Mr. Gregg and had a chance to talk with him, I have 
always brought up the horticultural part of the institute work. 
We have talked it over time in and time out. He was uot satis- 
fied with the work as it was being conducted; this year it has been 
experimental work. He was feeling his way. Last year we had 
any amount of opposition in getting a small appropriation and 
the idea has been to carry the work along and please the people, 
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not so much to give them the instruction needed, but in the first 
place to win them over; this I think he has effectually done. 
‘We are on just the right ground to-day to claim our rights; and 
now I think we can make our requests of the superintendent and 
get whatever is rightly due us. 

Mr. Ridout. Ithinkif we hold on in this line and do not sep- 
arate into two institutions that we will get our rights. 

Mr. Cutler. I had wished to say a few words, but Mr. Smith 
Stole all my thunder. I am in favor of special sessions being 
given to horticulture during the holding of institutes. 

President Elliot. I think if we will explain to the superinten- 
dent the situation and what is desired we will get just what we 
want. 

Mr. Cutler. Furthermore, I think the selection of horticul- 
tural instructors should be left with the executive committee of 
the State Horticultural Society. 

On motion of Mr. Wilcox the following committee was then 
appointed to confer in regard to this matter, to-wit: Messrs. 
Wilcox, Barrett and Stevens. 

The committee subsequently reported the following preamble 
and resolutions, which were unanimously adopted: 

WHEREAS, The farmers’ institutes, under the superintendence of O. C. Gregg, 
have prove to be the most efficient method yet devised by which to induce im- 
provements in breeds, condition of stock and in the dairy interests;- and 

WHEREAS, The horticultural interests, being correlated with the agricultural, 
are of equal importance, therefore 

Resolved, That this Society recommends and urges that a large portion of the 
time in the farmers’ institutes be employed in horticultural instruction, leaving 
to the superintendent the right of arranging the same as will best subserve the 
‘Success of the work. 

Resolved, That the objects to be attained are to teach in the farmers’ institutes 
all the essential branches of horticultural industry, to organize county societies, 
as auxiliaries to this, and by every means possible pave the way for the build- 
ing up of forestry wherewith to mitigate the rigors of our climate and thereby 
secure better protection to our farming industries, and for the growing of all 
fruit plants indigenous to the Northwest. 
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The following report was read by Mr. Dartt, with reference to 
the Owatonna experiment station: 


OWATONNA EXPERIMENTAL TREE STATION. 
By Supt. EH. H. 8S. Dartt. 


Mr. President and Members: 


The progress of this station, though not rapid, has been sub- 
stantial during the past year. The amount of $700 was appro- 
priated for its use, $500 being for salary and $200 for expenses. 
It was found necessary to erect a small building for shelter, stor- 
age and general use, at a cost of $150. This left but $50 for the 
purchase of stock and all other expenses. But to help out in 
finances the state school board paid for a bill of young trees, 
about 2,200 in number, mostly evergreens, and costing about 
$100, on condition that they should be grown to transplanting 
size without expense to them. This gave more work to do and 
added materially to the appearance of the grounds. At the close 
of the year, April 1st, I shall have expended about $100 in ex- 
cess of the appropriation. It will be seen that about $400 has 
been expended during the year, besides my own labor, and in 
view of contemplated improvements about that amount will be 
necessary for another year. 

During last winter letters were sent to our leading nursery- 
men asking them to send scions of new and promising varieties 
for trial. Most of them responded liberally and some sent young 
trees in the spring. The scions thus obtained, with those cut on 
our own grounds, enabled us to graft about one hundred varie- 
ties. Nearly all of these have made a fair growth and some of 
them will evidently take a high position on the perfected fruit 
list of Minnesota. The persons to whom our Society is under the 
greatest obligations for these favors are Prof. E. D. Porter, A. 
W. Sias, M. Pearse and O. M. Lord, of our own state, F. K. 
Phoenix and J. C. Plumb, of Wisconsin, and C. G. Patton, of 
Iowa. I received about one hundred and fifty varieties of Rus- 
sian apple trees from Prof. Porter, all of which are alive, and 
though there seems to be quite a difference in vitality, yet I think 
it premature to report on indications of hardiness since there are 
four or five other requirements besides hardiness, a lack of any 
one of which makes the tree of little value. It is generally con- 
ceded that though a seedling apple tree may be found to possess 
all the valuable points as an original tree, yet when the variety 
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is grafted, grown in nursery, and transplanted to orchard, it is 
quite likely to be found deficient in some one or more of these 
essential requirements. If this is true and we leta seedling tree 
take its natural course, it must stand at least ten years in its 
original position to prove its value as an original tree; then we 
must graft it and wait another like period to test itin orchard 
as a root grafted tree. A very long time to wait for those of us 
who are old. But to cut this time down to its shortest limit we 
will cut scions from our most promising three year old seedling 
trees and graft them. Then by the time the original tree begins 
to bear the grafted tree will be of bearing size. We will also 
-mnake root cuttings from some of the original trees and grow 
trees in this way, believing that if our method of propagation 
by root grafting is defective, this method of growing trees from 
root cuttings will cure that defect. We will top graft the sooner 
to get fruit and to compare this with other methods of propaga- 
tion. In this way we can test a seedling variety fairly well in 
ten to fifteen years and get strong ihdications in much less time. 
And if a variety proves really valuable there will be sufficient 
stock to make it available for public use in a short time. 

In this connection it may be stated that twenty-seven varieties 
of seedlings from a seedling of the Tetofsky have been grafted. 
What the fruit of this third generation will be no one ean tell. 
But the Tetofsky is almost hardy enough for Minnesota, and if - 
each generation adds a little in this direction, to use a now com- 
mon expression, we will soou get there. 

At our last state fair Mr. A. G. Tuttle, of Baraboo, Wisconsin, 
made one of the finest displays of Russian apples ever seen in 
the Northwest and generously donated the most of his collection 
to the Owatonna station. These apples were grown in an orchard 
exclusively Russian:and the seeds of the most of about sixty 
varieties have been planted by themselves and so marked that 
the parentage of seedling grown trees will be known on one side 
at least. It is expected to find out which varieties reproduce 
themselves from seed with the greatest precision, if there is a 
difference, and also the relative hardiness of Russian seedlings 
as compared with American seedlings. Seeds have been planted 
of several noted varieties such as Peerless, Okabena, Wealthy, 
Duchess, and others. Also a lot from Thompson’s seedling 
orchard in Iowa. But perhaps the fewest seeds with the biggest 
pedigree are from J. S. Harris, who sent seeds last week of 
Klein’s seedling, and says the grandmother tree is living in 
Canada and has born apples for more than one hundred: years. 
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The Trial Orchard has been started with about one hundred 
‘trees, nearly two-thirds of which are mostly common varieties and 
-one-third hybrids set with a view of using them for stocks for 
top grafting. Ten varieties of plums are on trial as follows: 
Patton’s Native, Rockford, De Soto, Forest Garden, Speer, White 
Nicholas, Wolf, Black Prune; Owatonna and Rollingstone. The 
‘Speer plum looks best among those that have grown two seasons 
and White Nicholas and Black Prune look the poorest. AIl 
ithese and several other varieties will be placed in orchard next 
-season and Russian cherries and pears will likely receive atten- 
‘tion. Owing to the many discouragements in regard to orchard- 
‘ing in our state, I have regarded the apple question as para- 
mount to all others and have given it a large share of my study 
and labor. And while there appears no reason for a change in 
‘this respect, yet forest and ornamental trees must receive more 
attention in the future. 

The Evergreen List contains the following: White Pine, Scotch 
Pine, Austrian Pine,Corsican Pine, Dwarf Mountain Pine, Norway 
‘Spruce, White Spruce, Douglas Spruce, Colorado Blue Spruce, 
Hemlock Spruce, Balsam Fir, Siberian Fir, American Arbor-- 
vite (White Cedar), Golden Arborvite, Pyramidal Arborvite, 
Little Gem Arborvite, Silver Tipped Arborvite,Siberian Arbor- 
vite, Red Cedar and Common Juniper. The Douglas Spruce 
was injured at the snow line but is likely to rocover. Golden 
Arborvite is apparently as hardy as the American. 

In Deciduous Trees we have on trial, White Ash, Black Cherry, 
White Elm, English Elm,Scotch Elm, Hackberry, European Alder, 
Hard Maple, Weir’s Cut-leaved Maple, European White Birch, 
Purple-leaved Birch, European Larch, Russian Mulberry, Down- 
ing’s Mulberry, Catalpa, Butternut, Black Walnut, Horse Chest- 
nut, Sweet Chestnut, Wisconsin Weeping Willow, Red Willow 
and ten varieties of Russian Poplars and Willows designated as 
follows: Populas Petrovsky, 23 Riga, 40 Riga, Populus Laurifolia, 
Salix Acutifolia, 122 Vor, 123 Vor, 127 Vor, Populus Cetinensis 
and Populus Fantaga. I have grown some of the Catalpas from 
seed and though last winter was the coldest we have ever seen, 
yet the Catalpa stood bravely up and started withina few inches 
of the tips and one blossomed. We will plant more seeds. 
The Russian Mulberry frequently kills to the snow line but some 
of them stood a little above last winter, and we have hopes that 
it will finally succeed, especially if grown from seeds in our own 
state. The fruit is said to be so poor that it has no market 
value. 
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Col. Stevens inquired if it would not be in order to offer a res- 
olution requesting that the money appropriated by the legisla- 
ture for the support of the Excelsior experiment station be 
transferred to that at Owatonna. The Society had received no 
reports from the former station for some time. 

Mr. Pearse inquired if Mr. Gideon was still under pay by the 
state. 

President Elliot stated that he was. 

Prof. Porter said that he would like to be heard briefly in 
regard to the Excelsior station. That station was the creation 
of this Society; without its aid there never would have been one 
there; but the condition of things there now was very unsatis- 
factory. So far as he was concerned and his connection with it, 
he said he was neither fish, flesh nor fowl, nor even ‘‘red herring,’’ 
and never had been; he had several years ago washed his hands 
of the whole affair, as far as possible. As the matter now stood, 
without some additional legislation the Society was powerless, 
and the board of regents, in whose hands the management of 
that station was placed, were also powerless. Nothing could be 
done with reference to it but by legislative action. The bill 
creating that station was very peculiarly framed. It was well 
understood the station was created not so much for the purpose 
of benefiting horticulture in Minnesota as it was to pension off a 
man who had been devoting twenty-five or thirty years of his life 
to horticulture and was in embarrassed circumstances, who had 
introduced the Wealthy apple, and which was a very great ac- 
quisition to the pomology of the country. It was no more than 
proper and right that the Society should recognize the efforts of 
Mr. Gideon, and the state should, as it were, make a donation to 
him. That was practically what it amounted to. The older 
members of the Society of course understand all the details con- 
nected with the organization of that station, the pressing of the 
matter through the legislature, the annual appropriation of 
$1,000 and the naming of Mr. Gideon as the beneficiary of that 
appropriation. But there was the point that lead to the embar- 
rassment. In order to make somebody responsible for its man- 
agement they put it into the hands of the regents of the uni- 
versity and requested the board to purchase this land and equip 
it. The board did so out of the current expense fund of the 
university; so it belongs neither to the state nor to the Society, 
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but to the university; hence it was purchased out of the current. 
expense account of the university. Of course it belongs to the 
state as all public institutions do, but the governor was requested. 
to appoint Mr. Gideon, and hence he became partially respon- 
sible to the governor and partially to the board of regents. 
Neither one feels like touching the matter, and have not for 
several years past. 

He said when he first took chirge of the agricultural depart- 
ment of the university he was informed that the management of 
that station would be placed under his direction and Mr. Gideon 
would report to him, but on coming to investigate the matter he 
found it one of those things that he wanted to keep his fingers. 
off just as long as possible; that if responsible he had no author- 
ity in the matter. As responsibility and authority went hand 
in hand, if he did not have authority he didn’t intend to assume: 
responsibility; consequently he had kept entirely aloof from the 
Minnetonka station. He had endeavored to put Mr. Gideon into 
harmonious relations with the Society at one time, and some of 
them would remember the somewhat remarkable love-feast held 
for his benefit at one of the annual meetings, and it was hoped 
with all the ‘‘hugging and kissing” he might start in anew 
and the friendship might continue; however, it only lasted about 
six months, and he had seen no results from that union since! 
(Laughter). 

A year ago, or last spring, this matter had been brought before 
the board of regents in adecided manner, in orderthat something 
might be done, for the reason that Mr. Gideon announced the 
fact that he was going to leave the place and leave the state. 
The matter was referred to him by the board to inquire what 
Mr. Gideon was going to do. He had then written him, stating 
the circumstances and requesting some definite statement as to. 
his plans and views. Mr. Gideon replied that he would remain 
in the state during the current season, and that in the fall he ex- 
pected to close up all of the work that had been commenced in 
relation to that station; that the seedlings would all be distrib- 
uted, and the impression was gathered from the letter that there 
would be a prompt announcement of his resignation made by 
fall. However, nothing of that kind had been received and no 
communication whatever from him, so far as he was aware, ex- 
cept he had understood from President Northrop that a report 
had been received as to the work at the station. 
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The Society could readily understand that the matter was in a 
very unsatisfactory condition. He wished something could be 
done to make the station effective and in that event to have Mr. 
Gideon continued. He had thought it no more than proper to 
mention the peculiar relations existing between him and the 
board of regents. 

Mr. Dartt. Mr. Chairman, perhaps I am not the right one to 
say anything on this question, although I may understand it as 
well as anybody. If there is dissatisfaction with the work of 
that station, and Mr. Gideon is not earning his money, and if 
this law ought to be repealed, if they get some member of the 
legislature to introduce a bill it will undoubtedly go through; 
because they say they are rather short for funds down there. 
And if they can cut off $1,000 without doing any particular harm 
I think they will be willing; the only thing required to be done 
will be to start the bill. 

In regard to the station I am superintendent of, I may say 
that I suppose the regents have authority, and may now have 
the funds with which to support the station. I think that is 
the understanding at the present time, so that no legislation in 
thatdirection is necessary. 

Prof. Porter said it was proper to make an explanation in re- 
gard to that matter. The bill creating the Owatonna station had 
been passed near the close of the last session of the legislature 
and after the appropriation bills for the support of the university 
had been passed. When the requisitions for the annual support 
of the university were made up it was not known the new station 
had been contemplated; consequently the amount required for 
its support was not included in the appropriation. When the 
bill became a law and the board found themselves charged with 
the support of the station they were without funds for that pur- 
pose. That was the conditions of things. The money that was 
asked for was required for particular objects that had to be pro- 
vided for. When the new station was created it was very much 
like the thirteenth guest that comes in after the pie has been 
cut, and when they looked for the thirteenth piece it wasn’t there. 
As many of the members knew it became necessary to rely to 
some extent upon the generosity of a private individual, and the 
station was started very imperfectly with that aid and some 
subscriptions added by citizens of Owatonna. When we came 
to the next year we.were in about the same fix. We were 
charged with the responsibility of the station and were very anx- 
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ious to assist it. Just about that time the Hatch bill became 
effective and we received the appropriation from the general 
government of $15,000. But as the central station had to be 
equipped and furnished with its buildings, laboratories and 
machinery, the money was insufficient for the purpose. Desiring 
to aid the Owatonna station so far as possible the board appro- 
priated $700, although it was found that fully $10,000 would be 
required to complete the work of equipment begun at the cen- 
tral station. Of course the bulk of expenditures had now been 
made; the fitting of the station had made very heavy drafts upon 
the treasury of the university. 

Secretary Hillman stated that he had called upon Mr. Gideon 
this past fall and had been informed that it was the design of 
Mr. Gideon to make a distribution of the stock on hand and to 
resign the position of superintendent. He therefore moved that 
the Society recommend the repeal of the law providing for the 
support of the Excelsior station. ; 

Col. Stevens said he was opposed to taking such action at 
present. Mr. Gideon had done a great work for his country. 
While it was to be regretted that Mr. Gideon had not come for- 
ward and helped the Society he thought the state could well af- 
ford to give him $1,000 a year during his natural life. They 
could do that very much better than to appoint fifteen or twenty 
extra clerks, or assistants, as had been done by the present leg- 
islature. 

Mr. Cutler thought Mr. Gideon did not need this appropria- 
tion. He had sold his farm for a large sum, and had no one but 
himself to support, and this money might be used for a better 
purpose, or where it would be of more benefit. If he really 
needed it he would have no objection to it, but he is now ina 
condition where he does not need the money. 

Mr. Dartt. Mr. President, it occurs to me that if there is a 
feeling in the direction of this resolution that it would be just a 
little nicer to offer it as a suggestion and let it go in that way 
rather than as a recommendation of the Society. 

President Elliot. I have listened with a good deal of interest 
to this discussion, having taken a prominent part in securing 
the passage of this measure and being a pretty good friend of 
Mr. Gideon. Jhope you won’t do anything now that you will 
regret in the future. While Mr. Gideon is, perhaps, not in full 
accord with the Society, in his line he may be doing as much as 
we are. I think we can well afford to allow the appropriation to 
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stand as it is; but if you are going to change it I would make 
this suggestion, that we need not do away with the $1,000 en- 
tirely, but let us as a Society have it to put into institute instruc- 
tion. Transfer it in that direction so that we will get the benefit 
of it. I just merely throw this out as a suggestion. 

Mr. Sias. I feel exactly as our chairman does in regard to 
this. I helped, with others, to obtain this appropriation, and as 
Mr. Gideon seems to be about ready to resign anyway, and about 
old enough to die, it seeme to me to be better to wait a short 
time to see what may happen. (Laughter.) 

Col. Stevens said the Society should not lose sight of the fact 
that Mr. Gideon had originated many valuable seedling apples. 
He had one superior to Wealthy, the Martha, the Excelsior, or 
the Gideon. While he is doing this good work he should be en- 
couraged init. We are getting the benefit of all these hardy 
apples for our orchards; why not encourage him to keep on? 

Mr. Pearse. Ithink that Mr. Gideon’s apples have been over- 
rated and misrepresented altogether. I live three miles from 
that orchard; Iam there frequently. I have examined every 
variety. Gentlemen, I pretend to be a horticulturist and a fruit 
grower; Peter M. Gideon hasn’t got an apple. except the 
Wealthy, that I would take under any circumstances, whatever. 

Col. Stevens. Are they not justas good as yours? 

Mr. Pearse. He hasn’t a thing that I would take except the 
Wealthy. That is just the view I take of it; I have had every 
opportunity to do it and I would not take them. I have never 
found an apple there but was water-cored, or sour, or of bad 
quality, small, and all that. His whole secret of success is in 
‘‘infusing’’ the crab in the apple; and you will readily imagine 
what the result will be. This theory is denounced, I think, by 
every prominent horticulturist in the land. That is his great 
claim — infusing the hardiness of the crab into the standard ap- 
ple. The result is he has got it there and the longer it stays 
there the worse it becomes; thie trees are full of blight and the 
apples amountto nothing. I think Mr. Gideon hasbeen well paid 
for the Wealthy apple. He has had his living and his support 
from that, year after year. He has become independent and he 
has kicked us out; he has kicked everything out, even his own 
wife, and he stands alone and feelsabove us; a good deal younger 
than he used to be, is getting younger every day; is looking for 
anew wife, Iam told! (Laughter.) 
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Mr. Smith. I don’t believe the passage of this resolution 
would be of any particular credit to this Society. Iam aware of 
the feeling in regard to this matter; but I don’t think that we as 
a Society can afford to take any action in that direction. 

Mr. Fuller moved to amend the motion by referring the matter 
to the legislative committee. 

The motion as amended was then adopted. 


QUESTION BOX 


The following questions were then read: 

‘Do you think the twin city press could be an important fae- 
tor in awakening an interest in the State Horticultural Society, 
and by advancing their interests forward their own?”’ 

Mr. Dartt suggested the question be passed by. 

‘‘Can cranberries be grown without overflow?”’ 

Mr. Pearse. No. 

Col. Stevens. Yes; I know they can be grown. Our Presi- 
dent himself has taken up the wild cranberry and they have 
borne without being overflowed at all. 

President Elliot. It can be done successfully. 

Mr. Wilcox. It seems to me the cranberry ought to have 
about ten minutes of this Society’s time. I would say I have 
had several acres under cultivation for several years where it 
was impossible to overflow them and have grown them with ab- 
solute success. 

Mr. Allyn. In-what condition was the soil? 

Mr. Wilcox. It was a marshy place away down in old Ver- 
mont where they have been cultivating them— not very much 
cultivating either. The kind of cranberry Col. Stevens refers to 
is the native wild variety. We have no other variety here, al- 
though there are as many varieties as there are of apples, and 
the best varieties prove very successful under cultivation. 
There are many advantages in having a location where the bed 
can be overflowed, but it is not at all essential; their successful 
culture does not depend upon that requisite. 

Mr. Pearse. I live in a section where they grow wild by hun- 
dreds of acres, but they never grow them without overflowing 
from the fact there is an insect that destroys them. They can’t 
be grown successfully in this country without overflowing; I 
don’t know what was done in Vermont. 
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Col. Stevens. I have known of marshes so situated that it was 
almost impossible to overflow and yet the cranberries bore every 
year. I have bought many a barrel of them of the Indians, and 
used to ship them south. ; 

Mr. Kenney. Ihave a cranberry marsh that I have eulti- 
vated and worked on several years. I find the late frosts are 
more injurious to the cranberry than insects. 

‘Mr. Smith. Flooding will protect from late frosts and that is 
the principal advantage derived from it. 

‘Ts there such a red raspberry as New York State?”’ 

Mr. Cutler. *A gentleman in our county is advertising a rasp- 
berry extensively under that name and selling it in large num- 
bers. It is similar to Philadelphia and I am inclined to think 
that is the true name of it; the berries are of a very dark purple 
color. They resemble berries sold through our county years ago 
under that name, by a rascally agent. 

Mrs. Stager. I bought some of those berries because they 
were highly recommended and when they bore there were very 
few on a bush, although the agent claimed they produced six 
quarts to a bush; then the berries were crumby. They wouldn’t 
bear well for me for some reason. 

President Elliot. He doesn’t sell the secret of production, 
does he? 

Mrs. Stager. No; Iasked him how he managed to raise so 
many and he said he wouldn’t tell me. 

Mr. Smith. This man is advertising this variety as wonder- 
fully productive. I saw the bushes and berries and I pronounced 
them Philadelphia. I presume some one had imposed upon him 
and as hehad never seen any raspberries before he supposed they 
were the best to be found. 

‘Is there an early blackberry, profitable for cultivation.in 
Minnesota?”’ 

Mr. Harris. Nothing earlier than the Snyder. 

Mr. Smith. I havea few of the Wilson and my experience 
has not been satisfactory. They made a fine growth last year 
but seemed badly predisposed to blight. Isecured five hundred 
plants on the recommendation of parties in Michigan. 

‘*TIs the Manchester a profitable strawberry on clay soil ?”’ 

Mr. Harris. No, sir. 

Mr. Sias. It has been with me. 

Mr. Smith. During our last strawberry season there was one 
party who brought in some fine Manchesters for a week or more * 
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at the market, which were grown on clay land. They were fine 
berries and brought a good price. 

‘¢ Which are the best six hybrid perpetual roses for Minne- 
sota 2”? 

President Elliott called on Mr. Gould to answer the question. 

Mr. Gould. To start with that is not an easy question to 
answer, there are so many tastes to suit. It would be difficult 
to make up a list of only six varieties. I might want a number 
of light colored varieties, and again 4 might think dark roses 
were better. I can give a list of six or more good ones, repre- 
senting several shades of color. General Jacqueminot, a variety 
well known, is a standard rose and suits nearly everybody who 
use roses for personal ornamentation, because the shade is con- 
stant. By some it is esteemed as pretty as any. The bush is 
hardy and tolerably productive. There are other dark roses 
just as hardy, among which I would name Fisher Holmes, which 
I think is prettier than Jacqueminot. The latter is not good as 
a full blown rose, but rather inferior. Louis Van Houtte is the 
prettiest shaded of any to my notion. It is rather dwarfed in 
its habit and does not produce as many blooms as we would 
like, but is one of the prettiest roses I have seen. Baron de 
Bonstetten is a hardy rose, and while not as full as [ wooly like, 
it equals Jacqueminot on my place. 

Among the light varieties there are so many it is hard to 
make a selection. Baronesse Rothschild is one of the hardiest. 
Mabel Morrison is of white and sometimes of pinkish color. I 
suppose they are among the hardiest perpetuals. I have only 
started with a small list but would prefer to hear from others. 

Mr. Gould was asked if he knew of any climbers. 

Mr. Gourd said he thought the climbing teas were worthless: 
for outdoor culture; it was hard to winter them. 

‘‘How and why shall we interest young people in horticulture.” 

President Elliot. Thatisa pretty deep subject for the present,. 
till we have more time. 

‘‘Arbor Day; what shall be done to increase its popularity 
and usefulness ?”’ 

‘¢*How can we increase the yield of potatoes ?”’ 

‘‘TIn what way does it pay to give attention to plants in the 
house, and are they injurious?”’ 

Prof. Porter. The last part of the question I can answer, that 
it is not, except in sleeping rooms, with doors shut. 

Mr. Perry. May I ask Prof. Porter if that rule holds good 
with all plants? 
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Prof. Porter. It does, for the reason that at night when we 
are generally asleep, the processes of exhalation are changed; 
during the daytime the plant is absorbing carbonic acid and 
breathing out oxygen. During the night it is reversing the 
process ; is taking up the oxygen. 

‘‘Our timber; shail means be taken to preserve it ?”’ 

‘‘Sheep, hogs and other stock in orchards—what is the 
effect ?”’ 

‘*Place and work of local societies ?”’ 

‘What inducements have farmers for increasing their apple 
orchards ?”’ 

It being already pastthe hour of adjournment the Society took 
a recess till two o’clock P. M. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


THURSDAY JAN. 17,. 1889. 
The meeting was called to order at two o’clock P. M. 
TELEGRAMS RECEIVED. 


St. PAUL, JAN. 17, 1889. 
S. D. Hillman, Secretary, ete.: 


Owing to my illness during the past week, have been unable 
to participate in the meetings of the Society, and my physician 
advises me against going up to-day. 

D. A. ROBERTSON. 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL., JAN. 17, 1889. 


S. D. Hillman, Secretary, ete.: 


At the National Dairy Fair Association meeting in this city 
the following resolution was adopted: 

Resolved, That the various county, state and other horticultural 
societies be invited to make a display on exhibit of their re- 
spective state pomological products in conjunction with and at. . 
the same time of the holding of the National Dairy Fair Associ- 
ation. 

HORACE J. NEWBERRY. 
JOHN Boyp. 
FRANK D. HOLMEs. 


Committee. 
Vol. IV—-34. 
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President Elliot. We have with us this afternoon a gentle- 
man who is secretary of the Central Missouri Horticultural So- 
ciety, Mr. C. C. Bell, of Booneville, whom I am pleased to intro- 
“duce. 

REMARKS OF MR. BELL. 


Mr. President and Members of the Horticultural Society: 

I don’t know that I can say anything of interest at this time. 
Iam sure [ did not come here to make a speech; I have rather 
an apology to make for being here. I came uninvited and took 
the liberty of walking right into the hall. I was not aware of 
this meeting until a short time since and am here by accident to- 
day. Iwas appointed by our society as a delegate to attend the 
meeting of the Iowa State Horticultural Society at Des Moines, 
which is now in session at that place. Buta telegram called me here 
to attend to some business matters. I want to say that I am not at 
present engaged in the business of raising fruit, but of shipping 
it. Iship a great many apples to Minneapolis and St. Paul an- 
nually, as well as to other places in your state. When informed 
by my friends this meeting was in session, I at once made tracks 
for the hall, and that is how I happen to behere. I will not oc- 
cupy your time at present further, but will try to be with you 
‘this afternoon and to-morrow as much as possible, thanking you 
kindly for the introduction. 


The ad interim, or district reports, of the vice presidents 
‘being in order, the following were presented: 


REPORT FROM FIRST DISTRICT. 
By Vice President A. W. Sias, Rochester. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

We shipped quite a quantity of strawberries, raspberries and 
blackberries, besides several hundred barrels of fine apples from 
-our district the past season, and as there is a reason for all things, 
please to bear with me while I give one or two why we did not 
‘produce more apples. You see we areavery busy, hard-working 
people, and don’t always stop to consider just where we are lo- 
cated on the earth’s surface, and many of us had got the impres- 
sion somehow — can’t say just how —that we were located some 
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distance north of the apple belt, and hence it was useless to try 
to grow apples. Now, let us see if this is not an unfortunate 
blunder. 

You will all no doubt admit that apples are grown to consid- 
erable extent as far north as St. Petersburg, or latitude 60°, and 
to no considerable extent south of New Orleans, or latitude 30°. 
Now, this is an approximation of the great apple belt on this 
continent, and the centre is latitude 45°, or at St. Paul. 

Another serious cause of discouragement is, that we are in the 
habit of ordering more than one-half of the trees we plant from 
the Middle States. I agree with Edson Gaylord as to the style of 
planting and pruning trees, viz.: Lean them to the southwest, 
and see that the heaviest limbs are on the south or southwest 
side, and then either cultivate often or mulch heavy. 

Fruit statistics never come without the asking, and I have 
been too busy to look up very many, but such as I have I will 
present: 

Rk. C. Keel, Haverhill, 275 bushels Duchess, 200 bushels 
Wealthy, 75 bushels Hybrids, 25 bushels of various other sorts, 
16,000 quarts of raspberries, 5,000 quarts strawberries, 600 quarts 
blackberries, 7,230 quarts currants. C. H. Pond, Kasson, 9,000 
quarts of blackberries, and a good crop of apples— have not re- 
ceived the amount. Wm. Somerville, Viola, fine crop of fruit 
(am not in possession of the number of barrels) and took pre- 
miums to the amount of $125 last September. Sidney Corp, 
over 100 bushels of fine apples. 

The exhibit before the Southern Minnesota Agricultural So- 
ciety at Rochester in September was one of the best ever made 
- at our fair. 

We find that the most successful fruit growers in this district 
pasture their orchards with hogs, and have good wind breaks of 
evergreens, or deciduous trees. 


REPORT FROM SECOND DISTRICT. 


By Vice President E. H. S. Dartt, Owatonna. 
Mr. President: 
I had intended to write out a report to be presented here, but 
understood that papers were not in demand. I thought perhaps 
it would not be called for and so I have written nothing. 
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Our spring at Owatonna was remarkably late, wet and cold. 
We had to mud in everything that we planted, but it was favor- 
able to the starting of trees. The crop of fruit through that see- 
tion I think was generally fair of the different varieties. 

The?grape crop, as far as I know, was rather late; too late to 
ripen the leading varieties. Janesville ripened but was so poor 
that we concluded at our house that we’d rather buy good grapes 
than to raise the Janesville. 

In regard to the apple crop, there was an abundant bloom 
and a fair starting of apples; but insects and hard winds dimin- 
ished the crop wonderfully. Apples ripened later than com- 
monly,.so they kept better than usual. I raiséd two or three 
hundred bushels of Duchess, and might have raised a good many 
more only for the depredations of insects. 

I think,the insect that did the greatest harm is what they call 
the apple gouger, or the plum curculio; [ think the two are very 
similar; they sting the apples early in the season. Some time 
along in the fore part of July I examined the apples carefully _ 
and found the little egg, which had been laid in the side of the 
apple, had hatched into a worm which was working its way 
through the apple at that time. I found some of the worms 
about the size of a pin, perhaps a sixth of an inch in length. 
But one had to look pretty sharp to find them. Three or four 
weeks later I gathered some specimens and thought I would 
send them to the‘agricultural coilege for inspection. But on in- 
vestigation found the worms were gone. 

‘I intended to spray my trees in the spring, as I had been 
troubled the same way the year before. I sent to Chicago for a 
spraying apparatus but it arrived too late. I had hoped that as 
the crop was light the preceding year there would not be enough 
insects to go around. I thought the apples would not all get 
stung, from the fact that a number of my large crab apple trees 
were full of blossoms. But I regret to say 1 found there was 
enough to go all around the whole field, and I found many of the 
apples-had three or four punctures apiece. I have concluded 
we can not get them thinned out by not raising a crop of apples; 
we must try something else. I shall try spraying another year. 

I don’t know as there is anything else that I should take up 
your time with except to refer to the mistake that was made in 
electing me one of your vice presidents. One method this Society 
has adopted for communication with all sections of the state, is 
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through its vice presidents. They aresupposed to be appointed, 
one from each of the five congressional districts, and required 
to make an annual report. Now, if there had been no mistake 
made the vice president from the Second district Would have 
been from Southwestern Minnesota. I don’t know whether it 
was on account of a desire of the Society to honor me that 
the mistake was made. I presume not; however, I am un- 
der obligations for the honor they have conferred upon me for 
several years past, and do not wish to continue to receive that 
honor to the detriment of a section of the state that is properly 
entitled toit. Therefore, while thanking you for former honors, 
Lhope this will be corrected when you make up the list of vice 
presidents to-day. . 


REPORT FROM THIRD DISTRICT. 


By Vice President M. Cutler, Sumter. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


Interest in small fruit growing is still onthe increase in our 
district. Many of our farmers are trying to raise enough fruits 
for their families. Still I should like to see more interest taken 
inthem. If we were able to employ a good horticultural lec- 
turer to travel among the farmers and speak on fruit growing, I 
think it would be of great benefit. 

Strawberries were a good crop and brought fair prices. Iam 
trying several new kinds, and find some very promising. Bu- 
bach has the strongest looking foliage, and Jessie promises well. 
I am trying Countess; the vines made a good growth and I look 
for a good crop the coming season. Through the courtesy,of 
Wm. Lyons I received and set out six plants of his new seedling 
for trial. They made a good growth of plants with fine dark 
green foliage. As usual, most of my berries were Crescents. 

My red raspberries blighted badly, and I heard complaints 
from others; wet, hot weather is supposed to have been the 
cause. Most of my crop of raspberries were Turner’s. They 
were laid down and covered last winter. When we gathered ~ 
them, those not laid down seemed to be as nice and productive 
as the others. 
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Currants were badly blighted. Blackberries were laid down 
and bore pretty well. Stone’s Hardy and Ancient Briton were 
the only ones in bearing. Some hills of Briton were as heavily 
loaded with fine fruit as any bushes I ever saw, and I believe 
they will prove as productive as our enthusiastic Wisconsin 
friends claim them to be. I obtained about two hundred quarts, 
and many of them were engaged by customers before they were 
ripe at a good price, people were so afraid they would not get 
them. . 

My greatest need is a blackberry that will ripen two weeks 
earlier than the Briton and productive enough for profit. One 
trouble in growing blackberries is the high winds which blow 
them down and destroy the young growth. To be profitable, 
stakes and wire must be used, or they must be cut back. 

Wild plums and crab apples were a failure, nearly all blight- 
ing. Standard apple trees have about all gone to the brush heap, 
and if there are a few lonely ones left they will soon die of a. 
broken heart. Grape vines were well loaded, but few got ripe. 

The crop of potatoes was the best for years. Onions the same. 
Cabbages good and free from worms. Other vegetables fine. 

The display of vegetables at our county fair was large and fine. 

There are those among us who are disposed to criticise the 
management of our fairs. It does us little good to see a big 
pumpkin ora mammoth squash unless we can learn something of 
the manner in which it was grown. It does little good to see 
farmer A’s fine horse worth two hundred dollars, or to hear that 
he obtained fifty bushels of oats per acre, unless we can learn 
something of his management. Hence thereseems to be a demand 
for more agricultural instruction, and, I might say, less politics, 
fakirs and fast horses at our fairs. As our fairs are now con- 
ducted a single issue of a good agricultural paper, like Farm 
Stock and Home, gives more good practical information than all 
the fairs in the state. 

This should be changed, and when a man makes a fine exhibit 
he should be required to state how it was obtained. Make of the 
fairs a school of agricultural information and I have no doubt 
farmers will take much more interest in them. 

There isalso a feeling among our farmers that (in view of the fact 
that the agricultural school recently established is largely under 
the control of the board of regents of the state university, and 
that many of the university students come from the farms) they 
should have a larger representation on the board of regents. 
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REPORT FROM FOURTH DISTRICT. 
By N. J. Stubbs, Long Lake. 


The past season has been a very remarkable one in this part of 
Minnesota, and yet a very successful one for small fruits of all 
kinds. The spring being so late and cold, when summer came 
with its copious showers of rain, our fruits matured very rapidly 
and were quite free from disease, all except grapes, which never 
do well in a cold, damp, or wet season, as these conditions de- 
velop diseases, or delay the maturing of the grape. 

In apples there seems to be little progress, or a desire to plant 
new orchards, as the old trees have about all disappeared; but 
there have been a good many crab apple trees, such as Whitney, 
Transcendent and other valuable varieties planted, and there will 
be more the coming season. The Duchess seems to be our only 
refuge for a good, early cooking apple. 

In raspberries the crop was above the average and prices good, 
averaging about sixteen cents per quart. For blacks, the Gregg 
and Souhegan seem to take the lead, the latter being quite early, 
very prolific and hardy; the former is well known and seems to- 
be the most popular raspberry all over the United States (where 
berries are grown for market), of any ever introduced, so far as. 
I can judge. In reds, Turner, Marlborough and Cuthbert are 
planted mostly; for a showy, nice berry that will command a. 
good price and sell quick, the Marlborough has proved to be the 
best forme. But I find it is very capricious and will not suc- 
ceed except in certain localities. I think it will do best on clay 
loam, moderately rich. 

In blackberries we are just making astart—not many planted. 
as yet. The Snyder seems to give good satisfaction as it ripens. 
early, so we have no competition from berries shipped in at that 
time. For late, Stone’s Hardy and Ancient Briton take the: 
lead; the former on clay do the best, and the latter on sandy 
loam succeed remarkably well; they are both quite hardy and of 
good quality when fully ripe. The habits of their growth are 
such that it is quite easy to lay, them down in the fall for winter 
protection — much easier than Snyder. 

For a trailing blackberry, the Lucretia dewberry, I think, 
stands superior to any yet introduced; the berries are so large- 
and strong, and the vines so prolific, that they will never disap- 
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point the amateur if he succeeds in getting the trueberry. There 
have been so many plants sent out that were not the Lucretia 
that accounts for many failures. 

Currants did not do so well as at other times, the wet weather 
causing the leaves to drop prematurely, so the fruit did not de- 
velop or ripen so well as in previous years. The crop was large 
and prices ran very low, except Fay’s, which were wonderful in | 
size and quantity. They brought on the market five dollars per 
bushel, while others were selling from two dollars and a half to 
three dollars. I think they are going to be a success, and prices 
for the plants will be maintained. 

In strawberries we had a bountiful crop; season very favor- 
able; prices run very low, so that many have plowed up their 
strawberry plantations, or let them go. Jessie and Bubach, I 
think, will prove very fair, but have not tried them long enough 
yet to give an opinion. 

In grapes there has been only one season out of the last twenty 
so unfavorable. A late, cold spring and a wet season, made the 
grape crop almost a failure. What grapes were well ripened 
brought.a fair price. Moore’s Early, Brighton and Delaware 
were among the earliest and best. I have not tried any of the 
newer varieties,of grapes, but it seems to me it is doubtful if 
Nature can ever produce a better variety every way, when it 
succeeds, than the Delaware. 


REPORT FROM FIFTH DISTRICT. 
By Vice President G. W. Fuller, Litchfield. 


As far as I can learn, apple trees in my section of the state are 
reduced to the Transcendent with a few Hyslops, Beech’s Sweet 
and Minnesota. But while the last is hardy enough to stand our 
winters pretty well it produces no fruit to amount to anything. 
On my grounds were two trees which bore each year a medium 
crop; a dozen others bore hardly one to each tree, and last spring 
they were sent to the wood pile and brush heap. My last 
Duchess was also sent in the same direction and all but two of 
my Wealthies. These stood on the north side of evergreens, and 
as they seemed to have some life left, I decided to give them an- 
other chance. They tried to grow about a dozen apples between 
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them, but the effort was too great and they also follow the 
rest. 

My Russian apples obtained from Prof. Budd, have all pretty 
much failed. But the willows and poplars have done well and 
promise to bé a valuable addition to our forest and ornamental 
tree list. My two pear trees, grown from scions from Mr. Peter- 
son’s best Russians, look well now, but the real test will come 
after this. 

As to fruit, the past season has been quite encouraging. The 
only apples brought to market were Transcendents; and while 
the trees standing bore a fair crop, there were not enough to 
meet the demand. 

The crop of currants promised large the first of the season, but 
when about full size a large part of them fell off, and not athird 
of a crop was gathered. I think it was a few days of hot sun 
and dry wind that caused this. Gooseberries bore a full crop; 
also the red raspberry. Strawberries also did well where pro- 
~ per attention was given them. Butso many fail to give the pro- 
per attention, and hence are disappointed in the results. 

I think harm is done unintentionally, perhaps, by statements 
so often made that these small fruits can be grown so very easily, 
and with such large profits. ‘‘No excellence without labor’’ is 
true here as elsewhere. The strawberry bed must be kept clean 
and rich, and the vines covered in winter, and well mulched in 
summer, or berries will be small and few of them. And very few, 
doing the best they can will realize one hundred bushels per 
acre, to say nothing about three and four hundred, so often prom- 
ised them. 

But here, in my opinion, is our real field of labor, as fruit 
growers. I have given up trying to grow apples in our part of the 
state, except the very hardiest crabs —I might almost say — ex- 
cept the Transcendent. But there is no reason why we may not 
have an abundance of currants, gooseberries, raspberries, and 
strawberries, together with our native plums, except the ignor- 
anceand neglect of the people themselves. But these difficulties 
will gradually be removed by suitable instruction and experience 
gained. We have much to encourage us in this direction. 

Mr. Reeves. There aretwo or three things I would like to speak 
of. Inquiry has been madeas to a remedy for white grubs. [I let 
the moles work in the ground, and would not let them be de- 
stroyed. Thecommon mole will destroy the white grub. Another 
matter: I would like to ask Mr. Dartt if he can kill those in- 
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sects or prevent their ravages by spraying when the insects 
simply dispose of their egg on the side of the apples and do not 
live in the foliage of the plant? How will the poison reach them? 

Mr. Dartt. Ithink the theory is to apply the poison to the 
insect that punctures the apple and lays the egg; that is, to 
spray the trees with a solution of Paris green, or London purple. 
Experimenters have found that applying too strong a solution in- 
jures the leaves, but if applied reasonably strong it does no in- 
jury to the trees while destroying the insects. They use one or 
two sprayings early in the season while the apples are very 
small, using the poison in such small quantities the rain will 
wash it off without injury to fruit. The reports seem to indi- 
cate that it can be made very effectual for the purpose desired. 


The subject of small fruits was taken up and the discussion 
opened by Mr. Wilcox. 


THE CULTURE OF SMALL FRUITS. 
By L. H. Wilcox, Hastings. 


Mr. Chairman: 

Recognizing the entire impossibility for me to review this sub- 
ject in a paper and to present the same in the short space of time 
to be given I shall speak very briefly upon a few subjects con- 
nected with this branch of pomology. It is a subject deserving 
of the most thorough attention and one which with the most 
careful condensation, to present it properly, would require at 
least a hundred pages of your reports, to do it anything like 
adequate justice. 

The culture of small fruits is one of the most if not the most 
important object requiring the consideration of this Society and 
so, instead of presenting a paper I will open the dicussion with a 
little talk, a few unstudied thoughts, suggestive of ideas to other 
minds, or, as you might say, take a little ramble through the 
fields of horticulture, plucking a flower here or trampling on a 
stray weed, a false theory there, and perhaps taking a whack at 
gregarious grubs and festive worms, that cross my path. 

All of us have at least two volumes in horticulture, one of 
which is a large and nicely bound volume, imposing and magni- 
ficent, with a title page full of fine spun theories, setting forth 
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grand ideas. It contains glowing descriptions of results with 
seedlings, or with Russian apples. It tells us how to conduct the 
growing of the Sharpless strawberry and other monstrosities 
through all the dangers that beset them. It tells us of the vast 
profits attained in the horticultural field, of immense yields, 
hundreds and hundreds of bushels to the acre, and of the wealth 
that must result from engaging in any horticultural enterprise. 

Now, gentlemen, that volume of my experience is full from 
title page to finis, and closed, and I don’t propose to open it, for 
the reason that you can find extracts from it in all of our horti- 
cultural reports, and the catalogues of the nurserymen are con- 
structed from it, and you will find its influence in all our horti- 
cultural literature. Itis the volume that is most popular, as 
well as entertaining. 

The other volume is so small that one could carry it in his 
vest pocket, and contains a few plain words and actual facts de- 
rived from experience. 

It has been proven by experience among all practical horti- 
culturists that certain of our small fruits, and those of great 
value, are peculiarly adapted to the soil and climate of Minne- 
sota. Of these the strawberry, and raspberry, the blackberry 
and grape, are perhaps the most important. Their culture not 
only adds to our commercial prosperity but to the attractiveness 
of homes and the pleasures of every day life. The demand is 
constantly growing for this class of fruit and I think that where 
interest is developed in the culture of small fruits it becomes a 
centre of distribution and the demand grows much faster than 
the increase in cultivation, and for that reason it becomes of more 
and more importance every year. Later on I may allude 
briefly to what it has done for the prosperity of certain localities. 

But there is one thing in reference to the culture of all our 
fruits that Iam quite sick of considering; and that is in trying to 
use and adopt fruits whose only recommendation is their hardi- 
ness. I have no faith in so-called hardy fruits, especially for 
this climate, whether it be large or small, but particularly in the 
small fruits. I have no faith in fruits that are claimed to be so 
hardy they will support themselves without the protection 
which every successful cultivator must give them. The most 
tender variety of blackberries, strawberries or raspberries, will, 
with proper care and protection, succeed better than the most 
hardy on our lists with neglect. 
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One of the most pernicious features of this branch has been 
that people — reading from their large volume, see a statement, 
for instance, that Mr. So & So, of Connecticut, or this or the 
other man, has raised hundreds of bushels of strawberries, or how 
they produce $1,200 or $1,500 worth of small fruits to the acre, 
and they proceed to figure out how much there is in it. They 
say a hundred acres will produce at that rate so much. And so 
they proceed to set the hundred acres and calculate they are to 
get $120,000. It is a delusion and a snare. I had a friend in 
Southern Illinois, who undertook to set one hundred acres in 
strawberries, and succeeded in setting out seventy-five. But he 
didn’t keep them but a year or two, and where his $100,000 
came in I don’t know; I never heard of his having it. 

There are certain well known varieties of strawberries that 
prove such a success it is not necessary to say much about them. 
T do not believe in going into the cultivation extensively of new 
and untried varieties which have not been thoroughly approved. 
If you will go with me to Hastings, upon the brow of a hill over- 
looking the Mississippi river, I can show you a patch of the 
Wilson strawberry, which is about four rods square, or one-tenth 
of an acre; and from that little field was sold this last season 
overa hundred dollars worth of fruit; nine hundred and thirty 
quarts. That is high culture and ona small scale. That is no 
criterion from which to judge of large fields, or for culture for 
commercial purposes. 

The raspberry is usually hardy, though in this climate it is 
better to give it some winter protection perhaps. While the 
blackberry and dewhberry are always tender, there are no va- 
rieties yet developed that are worthy to be called hardy. They 
should receive all the protection that we can give them, and a 
covering of earth late in fall is best of all. 

Another, and the most important perhaps of all our small 
fruits, and whose successful growth in Minnesota has been dem- 
onstrated, and of all localities, grown in this climate it is of 
the highest quality, far superior to those grown in vineyards 
further south, is the grape. It is grown here under favorable 
conditions to the satisfaction of its growers. Those that are 
planting suitable varieties and giving them proper cultivation 
are reaping a bountiful reward. Of the varieties that I might 
speak of, I will mention the Brighton. Although it is of partial 
foreign origin, being one-quarter foreign blood and three- 
quarters Labrusca, it is a variety that will prove of great value 
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in this state, and in my judgment should stand at the head of all 
others, at least of the red varieties, in receiving the attention of 
horticulturists. 

Delaware is a little peculiar in its make-up, in its lineage, we 
would say. It is one-half Austiralis, or summer grape; one- 
quarter foreign and one-quarter Labrusca, and has certain pecu- 
liarities which have rendered it unsuccessful in some localities. 
It is now doing better in Southern Minnesota than any other lo- 
eality, and perhaps is worthy of further cultivation, but its 
growth should be discouraged in large vineyards except for 
fruiting. It has a very bad root and other defects which I have 
not time to speak of. 

Lindley is coming forward and gaining in favor every day. It 
isone of the numerous Rogers hybrids,and except for the fact that 
it has an imperfect blossom, what we call reflex stamens, would 
rank at the head of our grapes. But this can be obviated largely 
by planting it in connection with other perfect flowering varie- 
ties. It perhaps would be unnecessary to refer to the well- 
known Worden, Concord, and Moore’s Early. The latter has 
been overrated, is already losing ground and is being cut down 
in Michigan, in its rating, from eight to five. Its want of pro- 
ductiveness, and other faults tell largely against it. There are 
one or two white varieties of comparatiyely new origin, the Em- 
pire State, for instance, claimed to be a Labrusca, but showing 
unmistakable marks of foreign blood; also the Niagara are 
promising very well. 

Of insect enemies to small fruit to speak in a few moments of 
time it would be perhaps useless to try to allude to any of them. 
In our immediate section we have suffered very heavily from the 
depredations of the white grub this season. And if anybody 
knows of a remedy that will be effectual, I should like very 
much to hear it. A French scientist recently reported that he 
had great success by treating them with benzine. But it is some- 
thing I know nothing about. Cut worms are not nearly as 
bad in Minnesota as in some other localities, and the currant 
worm and raspberry insects are easily managed. 

As to the cultivation of small fruits necessary to their success, 
there is but one point I will speak of and that is the policy of 
mulching. The best mulching in a blackberry field, or rasp- 
berry field, or any other for that matter, during the summer, that 
I ever saw is thorough surface cultivation; three or four inches 
of fine, loose soil on the surface, stirred frequently, is as much 
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better than any mulch as yoa canimagine. If you don’t believe 
it try it. 

Of scientific crossing, or hybridizing, which is necessary to 
produce the ideal fruit of the future, that does not come practi- 
cally within the scope of private culture. It should be the work 
of our experimental stations rather than of private individuals. 
Hybridizing between spegies has produced some wonderful re- 
sults. Cross fertilizing between varieties has produced many 
varieties that are almost invaluable, and this is a subject that is 
not receiving one-half, nor an iota of the attention which it de- 
serves, and which it will receive in the future. 

The science of pomology is far behind stock breeding in this 
respect. The laws pertaining to stock breeding are pretty well 
understood. By the majority of horticulturists who have not 
made a specialty of the study of the science or art of hybridizing 
and proper crossing, it is very little understood. 

Now, as to what we may reasonably expect from a business 
standpoint perhaps I should speak for one moment as I have 
had quite a large experience in commercial growing. It is en- 
tirely wrong to create the impression to the grower that he is to 
receive immense remuneration without exertion. Because he 
will be disappointed and its effects will last a good while. But 
we may reasonably expe@t that a field of strawberries, if properly 
managed, and with suitable cultivation, will yield 150 to 300 
cases of sixteen quarts each per acre. 

In the large commercial fields of Southern Dllinois and the 
East it is calculated that strawberries can be produced ready for 
market in cases and boxes for four cents per quart. Assuming 
that to be a fact, all that is received net above that price can be 
regarded as profit. You knowas well asI the cost of cultivating, 
so it will be unnecessary to refer to it. 

Raspberries yield less but are more free from insect enemies. 
Blackberries give about the yield of strawberries; you will never 
get them quite up to the line of strawberries (and you will prob- 
ably never get the amount of strawberries you read about), but 
you may raise two hundred cases per acre in a suitable place. 

Blackberries are at the present time almost without insect ene- 
mies or parasites. Some kinds suffer slightly from rust, but that 
is a matter easily managed, and we may look upon them as en- 
tirely exempt from casualties. 

I don’t think I will refer to the management of grapes, currants 
or gooseberries. 
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I would like to say with reference to cranberries, since that 
was taken up this forenoon fora few minutes, that in an extended 
experience in their cultivation without overflowing, I do not 
hesitate at all to pronounce it a decided success, for the reason 
that they are usually grown on land that is of very little value. 
They require very little attention; you go to very little expense 
except to wait. And if you secure a crop once in ten years, it 
will pay for all expense, the value of the land and a good profit 
besides. But you will not have to wait that length of time to 
secure acrop. You will get one much oftener than that. The 
insect that was alluded to is simply aspecies of the codling moth 
and easily destroyed. Our climate is perhaps no worse than 
that of Northern Wisconsin for raising cranberries, and they 
only succeed in northern localities, thriving well wildin Alaska. 

Now, gentlemen, there is one fertilizer that everyone that is en- 
gaged in small fruit culture should use and that extensively, and 
that is a judicious mixture of brains and elbow grease, And it 
must be used in the field, and manufactured onthe spot. It 
has that peculiarity that itis of little value without it is applied 
in the field, and applied every day and every hour in the day, 
from five o’clock in the morning until nine at night during the 
growing season; in this way it is as efficacious as a patent medi- 
cine; it will develop the plants and kill the weeds, it will keep 
the ground looseand clean and destroy the insects and’ worms, 
in short willmake a success, when everything else willfail. Try 
it. 

Mr. Urie said he had nine acres of strawberries at one time in 
Tilinois; it was a mistake to say they could be profitably grown 
at four cents a quart. It could not be done; no matter how large 
the crop, they could not be handled at that price when cost of 
picking, expressage, etc., were considered. 

Mr. Wilcox said he ean four cents net in the field. 

Mr. Pearse said it was a great error to suppose that everybody 
would succeed in raising strawberries. The enemies of the 
strawberry were now almost beyond control, at least for the 
ordinary grower. The ability to succeed depends upon one’s skill 
and judgment, to hold in check the enemies ready to devour the 
plants as fast as they grow. The leaves becomes diseased; they 
become covered with spores that grow and feed upon the plants. 
These spores send out roots and poison the structure of the 
leaves. For the last few years he had been experimenting some- 
what and had adopted a new system. He set his strawberries in 
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the spring, perhaps five hundred plants, away from the main 
patch; gave them good cultivation and by the twentieth of July 
had several thousand young plants entirely free from disease. 
He plants in rows, six inches apart in the row, and the rows 
eighteen inches apart. He finishes planting in July, giving good 
cultivation afterwards. Plants set in July and August will give 
the finest fruit the following season. 

Some varieties are freer from leaf blight than others. Forthe 
hardiest of the list he would place Crescent as the best and 
most productive. Next came Windsor Chief as a favorite va- 
riety. Formerly he had recommended setting Crescent in alter- 
nate rows with other varieties. He had now discontinued the 
practice, and sets fertilizing plants in a block or square and was 
pleased with the results thus obtained. 


Five minute papers on vegetables being called for, Mr. Allyn 
addressed the Society. 


GROWING OF VEGETABLES. 
By Joshua Allyn, Red Wing. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

I came here in the interest of the vegetable department. That 
is my business. I expected to hear from the market gardeners 
and to receive much information. [regard the market gardener 
as a man who should hold his head pretty high, but of course he 
should do it reverently. If we have anything of value to others 
we should be willing to communicate theinformation that others 
may receive the benefit therefrom. 


THE HUBBARD SQUASH. 


According to my observation the Hubbard squash is badly 
handled. They are often mixed with other varieties. There is 
no other variety in my estimation that equals the Hubbard. I 
have tried to keep them pure, and it is done by care in saving 
the seeds. 

The genuine Hubbard squash, if well ripened, will keep well, 
if put ina proper place. They should be grown on warm, deep, 
rich soil. A sidehill is to be preferred. The seed should be 
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well matured. They should be thoroughly dried. They will 
keep for several years. 

Gather your squashes just before frost and let them lie a few 
days to become thoroughly dry, then store in a cool place. 
Handle as little as possible. Do not allow them to lie on the 
ground; you can keep them till February. They bring good 
prices and are a very profitable crop for farmers to raise, and 
then it is so much easier to raisethem than your Russian apples; 
more certain every time. 

The yield per acre depends of course upon the character of 
the soil and how highly fertilized. Ona light sandy soil, the 
more itis manured the better. I use a compost in the hills to 
make them come forward rapidly. I have raised nearly twenty 
tons to the acre, but six or seven tons of marketable squashes is. 
a fair crop. I plant in rows ten feet apart each way and leave 
only two healthy plants to a hill. 

Col. Stevens inquired if he experienced any trouble with the 
common striped bug. 

Mr. Allyn replied that he had and it was a difficult matter to 
kill them. He had a remedy that proved very effectual. It was. 
_to use air-slacked. It should be applied as soon as the bugs 
make their first appearance, but not too freely, or when the 
vines are wet. Soot was very good and might be used in larger 
quantities; a handful to a hill. He preferred the lime. -As soon 
as he commenced using it pretty freely the bugs would disappear. 

Mr. Underwood inquired how it would do to put up a sign 
that there was lime on the place. 

Mr. Allyn said the bugs might not understand English. 

Mr. Ridout inquired if it was advisable to prune vines planted 
on sod, or to remove the first sets. Cucumbers, it is said, are 
more productive if treated in this way. 

Mr. Allyn said he had never found any advantage to result 
from trimming. He usually let them take their own course and 
gave them plenty of room. 

Mr. Allyn said he would like to say a word as to starting 
seeds in the spring. It is earliness we are after. We don’t 
want products sent here from a distance when he can raise them 
at home. We want to keep our money here. It is important 
to start our vegetables as early as we can. I take leaf mold; you 
all know what it is. I use a box about four inches deep and 
sprinkle leaf mold in the bottom with sufficient dirt and plant 
the seed, such as radishes, onions, cabbage, lettuce, etc. Seeds. 
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can bestarted in this manner and transplanted when the weather 
is suitable and thus gain a week or more. He had also used 
Meadow moss with good results. 


EARLY POTATOES. 


I shall have to ask for a little time to speak on this subject. 
It is necessary to make an impression if there is any benefit 
derived from what is said. I will therefore relate a story. 
(Laughter. ) 

Mr Allyn here told an anecdote of a man who was perishing 
in a blizzard and whose life was saved by his fellow traveler who 
used such rough treatment as to arouse the anger of the man who 
was about to perish with the cold. 

For one of the earliest varieties of potatoes he would choose 
Ohio. About the middle of March cut them with a knife, leav- 
ing two eyes to a piece. They are placed in the hot-house and 
half an inch of dirt spread over them. Ina short time the roots 
will be two or three inches long. As soon as the weather is 
suitable they should be taken outside and planted. When 
the ground is prepared take them in baskets, roots and 
all, to the field; as one drops them another follows and covers 
them. If there is danger of heavy frost after the potatoes are 
above ground, take the shovel plow and cover them up. You 
can’t keep doing that all summer, but if treated in this manner, 
as described, they will be two to three weeks earlier than by the 
ordinary method of planting. In this way you get control of the 
market and you can readily get two dollars a bushels for the 
crop. By the time farmers come in with their potatoes you can 
put them down to a dollar. : 

Mr. Underwood. How do you hold them back? 

Mr. Allyn. You can hold them back if you are careful. If 
you have no hothouse to start them in you can start them in 
your kitchen, and beat your neighbors. Most people who fail 
with potatoes do sd because they don’t plant early enough; 
they delay too long. If potatoes are sprouted and have lost half 
their vitality they are not fit to plant, and if planted too late 
are apt to be spoiled by dry weather. Have your potatoes cut 
a couple of weeks before planting and as soon as they send out a 
few Vigorous sprouts, plant them. Cover four to five inches 
deep in good soil and give good cultivation during the season. 
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Prof. Porter. I want to take alittle space in the report for a 
subject that ought to have some interest. A great many in- 
quiries have come to the station from different portions of the 
country with regard to the value of the sugar beet. Two years 
ago, in order to be able to answer these inquiries, we imported 
from Paris thirteen varieties of their most celebrated strains of 
seeds that were to be found in either Germany or France, for the 
production of sugar. We planted them and the results are 
given in one of the bulletins you have already received. I have 
just received from the chemist an analysis made from these 
thirteen varieties placed under different conditions of growth, 
on natural soil, on soil fertilized with different compounds, ete. 

When they first commenced the development of the sugar 
‘beet in Europe they got 1 per cent of sugar, and it took 100 
years to bring it up to 6 per cent. In 150 years the maximum 
was 15 per cent, running down to 9, 10, and 11 per cent. 

I will not take up your time only just to refer to the result of 
this experimental work. So far as the yield is concerned we 
have grown beets at the rate of thirty tons per acre; this year we 
have run down to fifteen tons, but the soil was not fertilized. 
The average per cent of sugar, as shown by the tests made, was 
over twelve per cent. 

Mr. Underwood. What do you recommend them for? 

Prof. Porter. For sugar making or for stock. 

Mr. Underwood. What is the comparative value of the beet 
and the carrot for stock? 

Prof. Porter. There is more sugar in the beet but less of al- 
buminoids. But all this information will be found in the next 
bulletin, to be issued in time for the spring planting. 

Mr. Ridout. The plan of sprouting potatoes in a hothouse is 
all right in certain cases. I generally set my potatoes in frames, 
one frame above another, behind the kitchen stove. I can start 
potatoes enough very readily to set out a quarter of an acre. I 
have a seedling that is two weeks earlier than Early Ohio; I 
raised 160 bushels of potatoes on 38 rods of ground, or at the rate 
of 673 bushels per acre. I have been growing them four years. 
I have a sample of them here. 

Mr. Dartt. Mr. President, the thought came into my mind 
that if it were possible to keep the potato over the whole season, 
so they would be good the second year it would some times be a 
grand thing; especially this year when only worth twenty-five 
cents. With the right atmosphere it might perhaps be done. 
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President Elliot. That is one of the lines to be tried by our 
friend Dartt at the new experimental station at Owatonna. 

Mrs. Kennedy. I heard a gentleman say a short time ago that 
he visited his father in New York state where they had a lot of 
potatoes that had laid in the cellar for seven years and they were 
hard yet! (Laughter.) 

On motion of Mr. Cutler, the Society proceeded to the annual 
election of officers for the ensusing year. 


ANNUAL ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


The following list of officers were duly elected: 

President—Wyman Elliot, Minneapolis. 

Vice Presidents — A. W. Sias, Rochester; Alfred Terry, Slayton; 
M. Cutler, Sumter; M. Pearse, Minneapolis; J. O. Barrett, 
Browns Valley. 

Secretary —S. D. Hillman, Minneapolis. 

Treasurer — Ditus Day, Farmington. 

Executive Committee— A. W. Latham, chairman, Excelsior; J~ 
S. Harris, La Crescent; J. M. Underwood, Lake City; O. F. 
Brand, Faribault; L. H. Wilcox, Hastings. 

Librarian —¥. A. Cuzner, Minneapolis. 

Entomologist — Prof. O. W. Oestlund, Minneapolis. 


The committee on grape diseases presented the following:: 


GRAPE DISEASES. 


By J. 8. Harris, La Crescent. 
/ 
Of late years grape growers of Minnesota are beginning to meet 


with greater difficulties in the way of growing this most valuable 
fruit than did the old pioneers who demonstrated to a certainty 
that our soil and climate in the earlier years of this industry 
possessed in a high degree the most essential properties to fully 
develop the very best qualities of every variety that was early 
enough to mature in this latitude. Formerly our vines were: 
absolutely free from every form of disease as well as the depre- 
dations of noxious insects. The latter we expected would in 
the course of time make their appearance, as it seems to be the law 
of nature that insects follow upon the track of every species of 
fruit tree and plant, as soon after it has been introduced in new 
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localities long enough to afford them sustenance; but we had 
hoped that our climatic conditions were such as would give us 
immunity from disease. 

Our attention is now being called to the fact that a number of 
diseases of the fruit and vine have made their appearance in dif- 
ferent sections of the state, and it is in view of this fact that our 
Society has created a standing committee on grape diseases. I 
am not enough of a scientist to enlighten you very much on the 
‘subject and my opportunities for study and observation have 
been limited on account of the pressure of other duties, therefore 
I will confine myself chiefly to what I have observed at home. 

The spring of 1888 was unusually backward; growth com- 
menced late as well as the season of blooming. The setting of 
fruit was about three weeks later than in 1887. Again the sea- 
son was characterized, especially in this locallity, by heavy and 
continuous rains, while the spring of 1887 was noted for lack of 
rain fall and the absence of moisture in the form of dew, and 
entire freedom from disease. 

The first appearance of disease, I noticed in some of the vine- 
yards about Lake Minnetonka, at the time of our summer meet- 
ing. Some of the leaves of Concord showed on the upper surface 
wrinkled spots and a slight change of color and were somewhat 
curled. At first I thought it might be the work of aphides, but 
‘upon examination I detected slight traces of grape mildew (Per- 
nospora viticulo); experts say this is always found on the under 
surface of the leaves commencing in spots of brownish color 
which adhere closely to the leaf ribs and when the conditions are 
favorable spreads rapidly and destroys the vitality of the parts 
affected, causing upon the upper side the appearance of sun- 
seald. 

Later I discovered it upon leaves of the wild grapes which are 
growing abundantly in this vicinity. Some of the cultivated 
varieties in my own vineyard showed a grayish mildew that not 
only was of a white velvety appearance in patches on the under 
side of the leaf, but frequently covered the upper side and the 
leaf stalk, extending to the fruit stems and the younger growth 
of the cane. In many instances it was so luxurious on wild 
grapes as to defoliate them and stop further development of the 
fruit. This was at about the period of coloring of the fruit; the 
leaves upon some vines of the Delaware and Agawam com- 
menced dropping before the fruit was fully grown, and in such 
instances if the fruit did not drop it was worthless, the berries 
either scalded in the sun or failed to ripen. 
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About the fifteenth of June there were some indications of dry 
rot, confined chiefly to Clinton and wild grapes. A small portion 
of the berries shriveled, turned black, and after a time dropped 
from the vine. Besides the black or dry rot, there are instances. 
of white rot, brown rot and bitter rot. What I suppose to be the 
_ latter form became very serious in many localities last year. It 
first began to appear about the last week in August. In some 
clusters one-fifth of the berries were affected by this rot causing” 
the berries to color prematurely, but the pulp remained hard 
and bitter showing that there had been a cessation of growth. 
The berries thus affected usually fall to the ground by the time 
the remainder of the bunch has perfectly ripened, but last year 
did not do so, as is evidenced by the quality of the fruit placed 
upon the market. Jam informed that this rot and the mildew 
were so bad in some vineyards that almost none of the fruit 
matured to a good eating quality. Iam strongly inclined to the 
opinion that the hardiness of our vines depends very much upon 
their immunity from mildew and that at least some types of the: 
fruit rot have their origin from the same cause. 


REMEDIES AND PREVENTURES. 


If, as some of the most intelligent vineyardists believe, the mil- 
dew was the prime cause of the almost general low quality and 
unripe condition of Minnesota grapes last season, it has become: 
a grave matter and threatens serious damage to an industry 
for which we hoped much. In a recent conversation with one 
of the leadihg growers of Houston county he made the state- 
ment that the foliage was so badly affected by mildew at ‘one 
period in his vineyard that the fruit, at the time when it should 
have been ripening, remained about stationary nearly a whole 
month, and that he did not gather a pound of perfectly ripe fruit. 
Scores of smaller growers were caught in the same predicament. 
Investigation has demonstrated to a certainty that the mildew 
and rot are contagious diseases, or a fungus, that propagate 
themselves and spread readily from plant to plant by means of 
spores wherever conditions are favorable. 

The free use of sulphur applied to the affected vines with a 
sulphur bellows has long been in vogue for the destruction of 
fungus. Some successful vineyardists have kept their vineyards 
free from rot by picking off every affected grape as soon as it 
shows it has been attacked by rot or insects, and then destroy- 
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ing by burning or burying them away from the vineyard. 
Bagging is highly recommended and considerably practiced. It 
is a protection against birds as well as insects, and helps some- 
what against the mildew, because it keeps the clusters dry, but 
it is hardly practical for large vineyards. , 

The commissioner of agriculture in the year 1887, engaged a 
number of special agents to conduct experiments in the treatment 
of downy mildew and black rot; at the same time he furnished 
a formula to all of the leading grape growers throughout the 
country. The report of the results of the experiments in 1887 
has been published in Bulletin No. 5, and doubtless will be 
furnished to any who apply for it through members of Congress.* 
The results of the experimenting are really encouraging and later 
reports from 1888 would indicate that science will soon give the 
hand of man power to control these destructive maladies. It is 
probable that the spread of the disease might be arrested very 
materially by collecting and burning every fall all leaves and 
prunings, thus destroying myriads of spores that would, under 
favorable conditions, propagate and spread the disease the fol- 
lowing year. 

Grape growers are slow to recognize the importance of loca- 
tion. The best site for a grape plantation is where the leaves 
of the vine will be freest from moisture, from rains or dew; slop- 
ing hillsides, contiguous to well defined valleys or near.lakes of 
considerable extent are the best sites for growing healthy vines; 
upon such places dews are less frequent and dry off sooner than 
on level lands or in the bottoms of valleys. I do not think it is 
well to allow wild vines to grow in the near vicinity of the vine- 
yards, and all vines that have from any cause become so worth- 
less that they will be neglected should be rooted out and not left 
to breed insects and disease. 


DISEASES OF THE GRAPE VINE IN MINNESOTA. 


By A. W. Latham, Excelsior. 


Growers of the vine in Minnesota are fortunate in bright and 
sunny Summer skies and a clear and dry atmosphere in giving 
them, to a large degree, exemption from the plagues of the vine, 


* The brown rot is described on page 50, transactions for 1885, as American grape rot, and dif- 
feied very materially from that which was prevalant in 1888. 
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‘that in so many localities are fatal to success ; save under an 
unusual combination of unfavorable circumstances the cultivated 
vine in the northwest glows with healthy vigor in leaf, branch 
and root and matures to the finest perfection a grade of fruit 
that in quality and appearance ranks at the head of America 
grapes. The most virulent and fatal of all diseases, the grape 
rot, is with us comparatively unknown and we are happily free 
from the anxiety and uncertainty attending the presence of this 
dread disease in the vineyard. In many localities it makes suc- 
cessful grape growing of any variety a practical failure. 

But let not the grower be too boastful; living in this grand 
and prosperous state, surrounded by a vigorous and healthful 
air one is apt to think too confidently of his power to succeed 
and must be reminded that success is not to be attained without 
constant vigilance and effort. 

The diseases that are occasionally encountered here are the 
Greely rot, the common mildew and the downy mildew. 

Of the first of these, the Greely rot, there is little to be said. 
It is seldom found except upon the Concord and is here described 
that the grower may satisfy his curiosity as to whether it is in his 
vineyard. Itshows itself upon the fruit after it is turned black | 
and is known by the color of the spot affected, which may cover 
a third or a quarter of the berry and is of a light unwholesome 
purple shade. It injures the quality of the berry attacked but 
is not apparently a disease to be feared. The common or Euro- 
pean mildew attacks the fruit and fruit stems of a few varieties, 
, Inainly the Rogers hybrids. It appears, as a rule, a few weeks 
after the fruit is set when the weather is favorable, and covers 
the parts attacked with a white velvety substance, which under 
the microscope looks like a miniature forest. If the planter 
wishes to retain in his vineyard the few kinds that are found to 
be affected by this disease, the system of pruning and summer 
pinching should be adopted that does not crowd the wood and 
leaves upon the trellis, and then by constant watchfulness, and, 
at its first appearance sprinkling it well with flour of sulphur, 
it is easily held in check. 

The only disease that with us needs serious attention is the 
downy mildew or American mildew, called by the scholars Pero- 
nospora viticola. The clearness and dryness of our atmosphere 
gives us as a rule exemption from this disease, but an occasional 
season when in the latter part of July or in August the weather 
has been for a succession of days or weeks hot and changeable, 
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showers followed by damp, close, muggy air with hot sunshine, 
followed by more showers, ete., then the conditions are favorable 
for the spores of this variety of mildew to germinate and take 
lodgement, or literally to take root upon the under side of the 
leaves. The varieties of grapes subject to this attack are those 
whose leaves have a skin and structure delicate and sensitive; 
those whose leaves have a tougher skin and structure are never 
attacked except in the neighborhood of a large plot of a variety 
very seriously affected, and even then no injury is done to them. 
Asa rule the Concord and all its seedlings are exempt from 
this disease and all the other varieties planted in Minnesota 
are more or less liable to it. When a block of any variety sus- 
ceptible to it is attacked, it appears at once over the whole 
block as though the spores has been dusted upon it at once from 
an immense dredging box. It appears at first as fine white down 
upon the under side of the leaves and if the attack is a mild one 
it will be confined largely to the half grown leaves; if a severe 
one all leaves are liable to be affected, except perhaps a few of 
the very smallest. After the spores have found lodgment, they 
instantly take root and sprout up, a miniature white forest. 
It usually covers only a portion of the leaf and lies in spots, 
which do not spread very much. As it grows the roots rapidly 
permeate the interior of the leaf and eat up its substance. _In a 
few days the white appearance is succeeded by a yellowish tinge 
and then changes to dark, followed by a drying of that portion of 
the leaf affected; in many cases the leaves fall, at least their 
ability to nurture the vine and ripen the fruit is seriously im- 
paired, and the quality of the grape is greatly injured. 

Our climate is the great natural safeguard against this disease, 
but among precautions which experience suggests as reasonable 
to take against an attack, are locating the vineyard upon high, 
well drained, yet good, soil, where there is a good circulation of 
air; spreading the vines well out upon the trellis without crowd- 
ing; a reasonable amount of summer pinching, not so much as 
to entirely denude the vine of young leaves, but enough to ma- 
ture a large number of healthy, well developed leaves; keeping 
the vines up off the ground and cultivating well. A nursery of 
young, growing vines is particularly susceptible to this disease, 
and should not be located near a vineyard. With all these pre- 
cautions in peculiarly unfavorable seasons the vineyard may not 
egeape, but all things being equal the chances will be better and 
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the grower will at least have the consolation.of havig ndone his 
duty according to the light possessed. 

It would be wise for every grower to get the reports upon thissub- 
ject, published annually by the agricultural department at Wash- 
ington. They are conducting officially a very interesting series 
of investigations into the cause and cure of this kind of mildew, 
and these reports include also the results of many private investi- 
gators. Good results are following from this work, and it is the 
privilege of all growers to assist, as all would reap the benefits. 
The experiments to control this disease are now pretty ‘much 
confined to spraying the vine with various preparations in which 
the active principle is sulphate of copper, and the results accom- 
plished indicate that they are in the right direction. These ap- 
plications must be made before the mildew appears so that the 
spores will be destroyed as they fall upon the leaf, in advance of 
their taking root. The different formulas for making the prepa- 
rations called Eau Celeste, Bordeaux Mixture, Sulphate Mix- 
ture, etc., are long, and as they are all contained in the report 
referred to, time will not be taken up with them here. 

Minnesota is peculiarly well adapted in climate and soil to the 
growth of some early varieties of the grape vine, and a little set- 
back from disease should not discourage the grower. Industry, 
good judgment and perseverance will make him master of the 
situation. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. Pearse. I burn all leaves that are diseased, and all the 
trimmings. 

President Elliot. We are aware that these grape diseases are 
here and the question is now how to get rid of them. I don’t 
know that we can find any remedy but perhaps we may. 

Mr. Pearse. I have two questions to ask on the grape. At 
what time should grape vines be uncovered in the spring? 

Mr. Dartt. When it is warm enough. 

Mr. Latham. When you can go out and pull them up —that 
is the best time. 

Mr. Harris. I think as soon as the frost is out of the ground 
and you can get them up. 

Mr. Underwood. A good deal depends upon the location; 
whether they are grown in awarmand sheltered place. If they 
start too early in the spring the blossoms will be pretty cert§in 
to be killed by late frosts. Weshould not raise any grapes if 
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we took them up as early as we could; they would start too 
soon. . 

Mr. Pearse. My second question is, What is the best way to 
keep grapes, the fruit ? 

Prof. Ragan. Don’t eat them too soon. 

Mr. Allyn. Preserve them. 

Mr. Pearse. No,I want themfresh. I want to hear from Mr. 
Latham, Mr. Gould, or others. 

Mr. Frisselle. I can give you my experience. I have been 
enabled to keep grapes by packing them in baskets as you would 
put them on the market, keeping them in a cool, dry place, and 
covered tight. Put on a glass cover and keep them covered un- 
til you wish to use them. I have just finished eating Iona and 
Delaware that were kept in baskets. 

Prof. Green. Ihave generally kept grapes for five or six years 
past until about Christmas. Our plan is to use trays about fif- 
teen inches long and five or six inches wide. Set the trays one 
ontop of another. We cut off the bad berries and lay them in 
Single layers in the trays, then place them in the cellar ina cool 
place, a little damp, and we keep them there until Christmas. 
Sometimes we may have a warm spell, and then we put a couple 
hundred pounds of ice into the cellar. 

Mr. Pearse. What varieties keep best? 

Prof. Green. Nothing keeps as well as Catawba. 

Mr. Frisselle. The Iona keeps well. 

Prof. Green. Itis a fine keeper, but hard to ripen. 


Mr. Gray from the special committee appointed to confer with 
the city board of health, presented the following report: 

We called on the city health officers agreeably to appoint- 
ment, and listened to suggestions made in reference to the subject 
of the disposition of future accumulations of stable manure in 
the city. During the winter months the market gardeners 
about the city have taken care of the bulk of it, but during the 
summer months there is a daily accumulation of from four 
hundred to 1,000 two-horse loads to be disposed of, the prac- 
tice heretofore having been to dump a large portion thereof in 
the river. For obvious reasons this practice can not be contin- 
ued. The health officerinforms your committee that he hascon- 
ferred with the railroad companies in reference to shipping this 
manure out of the city, and finds them liberal in their ideas, and 
willing to assist in the solution of this question. The city pro- 
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poses to load the manure on the cars free of charge, sothe cost to 
the shipper would be the cost of transportation only, and this 
would beaffected largely by the amount to be transported to any 
given point. 

Your committee suggested the fact that the members of our 
Society are scattered more or less over the whole state, conse- 
quently but a limited number could be directly interested in the 
subject. 

We realize the dificulties in the way of an organized plan to 
have this manure utilized on the outlying farms. All must 
agree that itis a great, and almost a criminal waste, tO have so 
much valuable material destroyed. 

Therefore your committee would recommend that a permanent 
committee be appointed to canvas among the interested neighbor- 
hoods to the end that some arrangement may be made while 


there is an opportunity. 
J.18. GRAY, 


F. G. GOULD, 
WILLIAM LYONS, 
Committee. 


President Elliot. We are having dumped into the river from 
three hundred to 1,000 loads of material every day that 
should go back to the farms, and it is a great waste. Our gar- 
dens will sooner or later show the necessity of saving this mater- 
ial, and there ought to be some way devised whereby it might 
be utilized. | 

Mr. Brand. Can’t your local society look after it? , 

President Elliot. It is a nonentity; it has a name, but doesn’t 
have an existence; it hasn’t had any vitality for some time, or 
has run down to a very low ebb. 

Mr. Gray. This matter was discussed by the local society last 
winter, but the railroads wanted so much for carrying off the 
manure a few miles that it would not pay. When it comes to 
paying a dollara mile to the railroads to take a load to the farm- 
ers, they couldn’t stand it. The farmers need it, but it is 
simply a matter of transportation at the present time. Some of 
the city officers are conferring with the railroad companies and 
I hope will be able to make some arrangements that will prove 
satisfactory. Of course the railroads would be benefited in two 
ways, every load that is carried out contains so much plant food, 
and will be returned again in the form of produce; it will bea 
source of wealth to the men who use it, an income to the rail- 
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roads and a relief to this city, and to those who live contiguous 
to the river into which this enormous quantity of plant food is 
now being thrown. 

Mr. Pearse. This is a question in which I have been deeply 
interested and I labored onit for about two months. I foundthe 
gardeners were so indifferent that I finally dropped the whole 
matter in disgust. This manure is worth millions of dollars to 
them and it is being wasted by the thousands of loads. But as 
soon as arrangements can be made, we are going to get it. 

President Elliot. If you are not too slow in making your ar- 
rangements, and do not let some syndicate step in and take this 
thing. If they do, the farmers and gardeners will have to pay 
for all they get. 

Prof. Green. In Boston where I was foreman of a nursery, 
we used to buy large quantities of such material for use, and a 
high price was paid for it, and it was considered a good invest- 
ment. 

The meeting then adjourned until seven o’clock P. M. 


EVENING SESSION. 
THURSDAY, JAN. 17, 1889. 


The meeting was called to order at seven o’clock P. M., by 
President Elliot. 
The following paper was read by Prof. Green: 


NECESSITY OF HORTICULTURAL EDUCATION. 


By Prof. Samuel B. Green, St. Anthony Park. 


Members of the Minnesota Horticultural Society, 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: Allow me to call your attention 
to something of the progress made in horticulture, and also to 
the education best suited for the young men who desire to en- 
gage in it. 

I well know that many of the efforts made to educate young 
men in this country, who would take firm hold upon agriculture 
and horticulture, and follow it as a life work, have been par- 
tially unsuccessful, and some times it has happened that for a 
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time the efforts to help have resulted in a temporary hindrance, 
and a set-back to the very object which it was intended to help. 
When these young men have failed, men have said: ‘‘ You see 
how it is! As soon as a man gets an education, his inclina- 
tion to labor with his hands, to raise the fruits of the earth, is 
gone. He will no longer stay in the country with its simple 
pleasures and rounds of duties; his place is in a store, or he 
should be a minister, doctor or lawyer; there is no need of book 
learning to cultivate a market garden, to run a green house suc- 
cessfully, or to raise grapes, raspberries or blackberries. All 
the education he needs is that of the common school and a short 
period of laboring in the garden, greenhouse or vineyard, and 
he can raise as good vegetables, flowers, grapes and berries as 
anyone. It is all nonsense to talk about education for farmers 
and gardeners; they do not need it, and all the money spent in 
trying to educate men to fill such positions, is as good as wasted. 
Such positions are servile and not worthy the entire attention of 
liberally educated men.”’ 

Much of such a tenor as this has been written and said, and 
that, too, by men who have honestly believed it. And they be- 
lieved it because they thought that only was worthy the name 
of education which was classical in its nature. Such an educa- 
tion as is to-day given by the best agricultural and horticultural 
schools, in this county and abroad, was not known. 

I well remember a man speaking to such effect at a meeting of 
the state board of agriculture in Massachusetts, about ten years 
ago, and Prof. Stockbridge’s reply to him. The old man arose 
with dignity and said something like the following: ‘‘The 
gentleman who has just spoken is ignorant of the first principles 
of agriculture. He is behind the times in which he lives and is 
still enveloped in the fogs and mists that characterized the dark 
ages. Such language might*suit the period of knight errantry, 
when men thought the only calling worthy of ambition was that 
of arms, but it is entirely unsuited to the time in which we live.”’ 

But these efforts to educate and make horticulturists have not 
been barren of results. The strong minds that believed a liberal 
education was necessary for a full development and were pioneers 
in the labor of introducing such education, did not labor in vain. 

In the older states, from the agitation of this educational idea, 
has come much good. It served to stimulate horticultural and 
agricultural thought, and while the results at once achieved did 
not equal the expectations of the founders, much dissemination 
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of useful information resulted, and men have begun to think 
more seriously of the subject of thus applying education. AI- 
though farmers have talked a good deal about ‘“‘kid glove,”’ 
‘‘side walk”? and ‘‘educated farmers’”’ with a sneer, they yet 
taught something about their business which was new and of 
interest to them. 

Marshall P. Wilder was a man whom horticulturists delighted 
to honor, and one whose name is widely known in connection 
with his endeavor to establish agricultural and horticultural ed- 
ucation on a helpful, enduring basis. I heard his reply to an 
attack on the Massachusetts Agricultural College. I think it 
was in 1880. Mr. Moore, whose name has been made famous in 
connection with the introduction of desirable fruits and vegeta- 
bles, said the college had not accomplished anything. Mr. 
Wilder’s reply was: ‘‘The farmers of Massachusetts have been 
the worst enemies of the college. While the college desired to 
help them, they would not help the college, but have criticized 
its administration scathingly, while they would not take hold 
and make the institution what it should be.’”’ In speaking of 
the education it had developed and the stimulation of agricul- 
tural thought it had produced in the face of these difficulties, he 
said: ‘‘A few years ago the names nitrogen and phosphoric 
acid were never heard in a farmer’s conversation, and if most of 
them had been told that phosphoric acid was the son of Queen 
Victoria, and that nitrogen was his sister, they would not have 
thought it at all strange. To-day, the names of nitrogen and 
phosphoric acid are common words in farmer’s meetings, and 
they understand their meaning and use them intelligently.” 

In Massachusetts the farmers have changed from a position of 
ennity to the college and its work and are now the best sup- 
porters of it and of agricultural education. 

How has this change been brought about? When the country 
was new and the soil rich in the elements of vegetation, and 
noxious insects as yet did but little damage, there were not many 
grave problems which presented themselves to our farmers. 
They could grow wheat, grass, cattle and fruit without much la- 
bor. Then, too, the standard of living was not as high as to-day, 
and many things considered luxuries then, are felt to be neces- 
sities now. Then it was, that cruder methods of horticulture 
and agriculture prevailed and were successful. It was only nec- 
essary to seed down land, plant corn or apple trees, and good 
crops were produced. 
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No thought was given to the exhaustion of the soil, and it was 
treated as a spendthrift spends his money. It was continually 
drawn upon and no thought taken for the future. The pastures 
and arable lands of New England were continually furnishing 
potash, nitrogen and phosphoric acid, which were carried to 
the cities in the form of beef, pork, hay, milk, fruit, etc., and 
then thrown into the sea. Fruit trees grew and produced 
abundantly. There were few noxious insects. They did not 
have pear and apple blight, peach yellows or grape rot. They 
planted pear, apple and peach trees, and they grew without any 
special care. 

This exhaustion of soils and the development of insects and 
diseases, produced a state of things which made it most neces- 
sary to educate our farmers, as they could scarcely make a liv- 
ing on the farms which had been worn out ‘by this continually 
exhaustive treatment, and they were obliged to adopt some more 
rational farm system. 

Another point which disturbed the calculations of horticul- 
turists was the introduction of swift and cheap freight lines to 
Florida and the whole eastern coast. These routes brought in 
early vegetables before our gardeners could think of producing 
them, or planting them, perhaps. They brought in strawberries 
before ours were in blossom. This influx of early vegetables 
and fruits seriously injured our home markets; for, after the 
consumers had a taste of these fruits and vegetables, they did 
not feel so ready to pay the high prices which they formerly 
paid for those home-grown, and instead of our fruits and vege- 
tables being first in the market, they were second. Then, too, 
there were the changes brought about by the development of 
noxious insects and weeds, and the need of more and higher 
grade fertilizers. All these difficulties and others made it 
necessary for our horticulturists and farmers to till the land 
closer and by more economical methods; to look more sharply 
after the insects; to more carefully husband their fertilizers, 
and to originate new and improved varieties of fruits and vege- 
tables. Then it was that superior intelligence began to count, 
and horticulturists felt the need of a more liberal knowledge of 
the natural sciences to aid them in their lines of competition. 

The education disseminated by the college has come into de- 
mand. The graduates and former students of the college have 
become active spirits in farmers’ meetings. They write for the 
papers; represent their districts in the legislature, and to- 
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day the real strength of agricultural education in Massachusetts 
lies in its fulfilling a need, and in having gained a strong con- 
stituency among the farmers, by supplying them with what they 
most needed in the form of young, active, educated men upon 
the farms of the state, who dignify labor. 

The history of agriculture and horticulture in Minnesota, will 
vary, in some important respects, from that of the eastern and 
older states. Minnesota is being developed in the face of com- 
petition from the older and also the newer states. It is neces- 
sary to raise here not only large crops, but crops of the best 
quality, to enable the producer to successfully meet competition 
and to secure a fair compensation for his labors. The people of 
Minnesota are progressive and active and will not be satisfied 
with anything but the best in each class. The farmer wants the 
best live stock, tools and help. The horticulturist wants the 
best varieties of fruits, ‘vegetables and flowers. They are not 
satisfied with any second-rate goods. And so in turn the miller 
wants the best wheat; the public wants the best fruits, vegetables 
and flowers, and they will have them. Not only do they want 
them in their season, but out of season, and the very best. If 
they can not obtain them in the state, they send for them east, 
south or west. As the wealth, refinement and intelligence 
of the people increase, so must the demand for these products in- 
crease, and the willingness of the people to pay a fair price for 
the best. There will always bea call for second or third class 
goods, but as the grade of the first improves, so must the second 
and third, in turn. But second or third rate products often re- 
quire nearly the same amount of labor as first, and the only dif- 
ference in production may be the application of intelligence, 
while the difference in remuneration is that the first generally 
gives fifty per cent more profit than the second, or else it yields 
a profit while the second is soldat a loss. I might cite many in- 
stances where brains paid better than brawn in horticultural 
pursuits; but you are doubtless familiar with many such in- 
stances. 

To-day there is great competition in every branch of business. 
Once horticulture was considered the essence of refined farming. 
It has now become subdivided into many branches. The whole 
field of horticulture was found to be too large for any one man 
to excel in as a whole, and we now have such subdivisions and 
hear such terms as the small fruit grower, the grape grower, let-. 
tuce grower, rose grower, the grower of aster seed, grower of 
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bedding stuff, forcer of tea roses, of hybrid perpetual roses, veg- . 
etable gardening, grower of vegetable seed, the florist, pansy- 
farm, strawberry farm, apple farm, and I might mention many 
other subdivisions, each of which calls for special skill. 

No one man of good judgment would think of undertaking to 
cover the whole field of horticultureinhis work. Itis too broad. 
It requires too extended an acquaintance and too much practical 
application for him to do so successfully. Thenagain each local- 
ity has its special adaptation to special crops. In the counties 
of Ulster and Orange in New York, we find growing the Hudson 
River Red Antwerp raspberry, which is without doubt the best 
red raspberry in cultivation, but it succeeds in no other locality 
in the United States, that I can learn. We find that cauliflower 
and cabbage seed can be grown most successfully near salt water; 
that the Cuthbert raspberry is highly spoken of in some quarters, 
while in others it is as strongly condemned Some apparently 
barren land in New England has been found especially well adapted 
to faising pansy seed; some sections of the country are noted 
for producing mints containing a sufficient amount of essential oil 
to make its manufacture a profitable industry. Only this week, 
I have received a package of cauliflower seed which was raised 
in Washington Territory and I think it is a precursor of a new 
industry there. In each state and locality, we find that only a 
limited number and kind of fruits and vegetables are recom- 
mended; and undoubtedly these lists could often be much more 
circumscribed with improvement. 

New crops and methods of raising crops are continually being 
brought to light. A comparatively few years ago all the cran- 
berries in the country were produced without cultivation on na- 
tural bogs, and there was no literature on the subject. To day 
there are thousands of acres of cranberries cultivated on artifi- 
cially prepared bogs and the yields are sure and ten-fold greater. 
Cranberry raising has become an important business and there 
is a great amount of reliable information on the subject. 

The same thing can be said of the strawberry and the rasp- 
berry. They, have been developed and heres generally culti- 
vated within a short time. 

I would mention many improvements made in flowering 
plants, vegetables and fruits; how we now have many improved 
varieties of flowering plants which afford pleasure to thousands, 
and a substantial means of livelihood to hundreds of our cit- 
izens. 
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Great improvements have been made in roses, especially in 
the development of hybrid, tea and perpetual classes. 

Great improvements have been made in pansies, chrysanthe- 
mums, carnations, asters, ete. 

In vegetables a great advance has been made in twenty years, 
in improved varieties of onions, celery, beets, cauliflower, cab- 
bage, etc., while our fruit lists have been wonderfully improved 
in the same period. 

In all departments of horticulture there have been great im- 
provements made; so that the gardener of fifty years ago could 
not make a living and use the same methods and varieties that he 
did then. We have given up large kinds of celery and planting 
it in trenches; we no longer consider it necessary to trench land 
to grow onions; we cultivate our strawberries with a horse in- 
stead of by hand. Our florists conduct their business on busi- 
ness principles, and grow their crops in a wholesale way. 
Flowers and dealers in flowers are common. I think it would 
surprise a florist of twenty years ago to hear of a rose grower 
who had a selling agent in each of three cities, Boston, New 
York and Philadelphia, whose sole business it was to sell roses 
at wholesale, or to hear of flowers being shipped from Boston to 
Chicago, to be there distributed. 

These instances which I have stated, may serve to give those 
not acquainted with the work, some little idea of the advance 
made in horticultural pursuits within the memory of the mid- 
dle aged man. And does anyone doubt that the advances and 
changes of the future will not be as great as those of the past? 
When scarcely a day goes by without some new discovery, and 
when we have many experiment stations, whose sole duty is to 
investigate agricultural and horticultural matters in the light of 
science. Who knows in how many ways we may call electricity to 
our aid in raising plants, and in utilizing the nitrogen of the air as 
a fertilizer! While the introduction of new varieties of fruits, 
vegetables and forest trees is tremendous with its possibilities. 

Can any man of good judgment, in the light of these facts, com- 
bat the idea of a horticultural education? Ithink not. The 
only question on which horticulturists differ, is the kind of edu- 
cation one should receive, in order to best fit him for his avoca- 
tion. 

Now, of what should this education consist? I would have 
our future horticulturist brought up in the wholesome atmos- 
phere of a christian home, and taught that success in life was 
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co-ordinate with his success as a christian citizen of this great 
republic; that success in life was not synonymous with the mak- 
ing of a large amount of money by hook or by crook, so long as 
he did not bring himself under the law. I would have him im- 
bued with a love of nature, and a respect for manual labor, and 
acquire the habit of depending on his own judgment, and of ask- 
ing questions and keeping his eyes open. I would have him be- 
lieve it were better to be thought a fool than to be one. 
Wherever our future horticulturist may be, he should have a 
small garden, hot-beds and hens of his own. He should have a 
fair stock of garden and bench tools and be allowed to use them, 
even if he did leave the chisels and saw very dull. He should 
have all the produce he raised, should be encouraged to experi- 
ment with various kinds of seeds and fruits and to note how, and 
when they grew. He should only cultivate so much land as he 
can cultivate easily and well. Try to furnish him interesting 
reading onsuch subjects as fruits, flowers, vegetables and poultry. 
Give him a chance, and encourage him to play and take some 
recreation, and in a general way supply him with so much of 
interest to think about that he can not find time to let his mind 
run on foolish thoughts. Teach him ‘‘of a little to save a little,”’ 
and that ‘‘a penny saved is a penny gained.’’ He should respect 
the calling of a minister, but should know how grand a thing it 
is to be a noble layman. Take him to the city, perhaps send 
him to market with his own produce to teach him to trade and 
let him see how the produce of the land reaches the consumer. 
Let him understand that the middle man has a good and legiti- 
mate work to do. Have him see the great factories and let him 
understand that they are producers of wealth and necessary for 
the well being of society. At the same time I would tell him for 
how small a salary many clerks worked and that in the slow-go- 
ing city of Boston ninety-three per cent, and in New York ninety- 
seven per centof the men who go into business fail. He should un- 
derstand how much power for good was in the hands of astrong, 
determined, clear-headed lawyer, and how much there was for 
wrong. At the same time show him that young lawyers have a 
pretty hard time, generally, and that it requires years of hard 
application to become an expert in law, and that many good 
lawyers after leading a worried and fretted life are left in needy 
circumstances in their old age. He should understand the bles- 
Sings which a physician may be able to bestow, and the power 
he may be in helping nature make our bodies do better service. 
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He should also know how long it takes to gain a practice and a 
living, and that it is not the easiest nor pleasantest thing in the 
world to be continually coming in contact with sick people. To- 
day, we have more doctors than are needed for health; more 
lawyers than are needed for justice; more ministers than are 
needed for religion, and more middlemen than the farmers can 
support. Thus the boy is receiving impressions easily and car- 
rying on this education himself, without realizing it. When the 
time comes that the boy has reached the limit of the district 
school the father wishes he could have a more liberal education, 
but his observations have made him afraid that if the boy studies 
too much in the current schools of to-day, he will be desirous of 
being a bookkeeper or clerk and get out of sympathy with man- 
ual labor; and the father hesitates about educating him further. 
Now is the time when the boy should be put in some horticul- 
tural school to strengthen his powers of observation, to broaden 
his ideas of horticulture, and to increase his knowledge of the 
natural sciences which underlie all agricultural and horticultural 
operations. i 

What these studies should be, I will not enumerate, but will 
say that the curriculum, as laid out for the agricultural school of 
the University of Minnesota, carried out fully and with special 
prominence given to the natural sciences, but with the require- 
ment of an additional year of study, would meet the necessities 
of our present needs as well as that of any course I know. The 
young man would know more about horticulture and agriculture 
than anything else, and there would be no trouble about his fol- 
lowing them as an occupation, and when the time came for him 
to decide on a profession for life with a seriousness that should 
be given to such a choice, he will choose this branch because he 
is most familiar with its great possibilities, and he has become 
acquainted with the idea that ‘‘it is the man who makes the oc- 
cupation,”’ and not ‘‘the occupation that makes the man,’’ and 
that horticulture yields as good interest for the money invested, 
as any safe business, and that it does not make so much differ- 
ence what business a man goes into as how he applies himself to 
it. After such a training the young graduate would naturally 
turn his attention to the cultivation of the soil, and I know if 
such young men will follow the practical part after they gradu- 
ate and obtain reasonable experience in practical lines of horti- 
culture, they will not lack for positions which are interesting 
and also remunerative. 
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There is to-day a large call for active young men of good educa- 
tion and experience in horticultural pursuits. This training 
may be gained with very little expense, and I think a young man 
with it is more independent and as sure ofa living and a compe- 
tence, as he would be by any other system. 

I wish to call your attention to a few facts taken mostly from 
a paper by President Goodell, of the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College bearing on this point,and showing somewhat the extent 
of agricultural education abroad: 

In all, the German empire contains not less than one hundred 
and eighty-four agricultural colleges and experiment stations. 

The agricultural school at Berlin forms simply a department 
of the university, having its own separate faculty, lecture rooms, 
apparatus, ete. Its staff consists of ten professors, twenty in- 
structors, and six assistants, besides clerks, modelers and others. 

The French government recommends that in the selection of 
teachers, preference be given to those able to impart instruction 
in agricultural subjects; and in some departments this is made a 
requisit of first importance. France contains not less than 
eighty-nine agricultural schools, and twenty-five schools of horti- 
culture. 

The Abbott institution at Glasnevin furnishes the higher 
agricultural education of Ireland; and to it are brought yearly 
at the expense of the government, the schoolmasters of the lower 
schools, fifty at a time, for a six weeks’ course. 

In closing, it seems to me that the lessons we have to learn 
from foreign governments and from our own experience are: 
That the state must take the lead in introducing and maintain- 
ing agricultural education; and that agricultural science should 
be introduced into all our public schools,from the lower grades 
up; and be made compulsory, even if in order to find time for it, 
we have to dispense with some of the less important studies now 
taught. 

In a state like Minnesota, whose main resources are agricul- 
tural, there can not be too great a dissemination of agricultural 
education. 

In this age of close competition and speculation, we should 
remember that the day when quacks and empirics were success- 
ful has gone by and that now, intelligence, care and foresight, 
when associated with industry, arethe winning qualities. To-day 
the man with the best training wins, and it is but the carrying 
out in every day life of the idea, that other things being equal, 
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a good theory is the first step in a successful practice. The suc- 
cessful horticulturist of the future will be the man who ‘‘pro- 
gresses with science and practices with prudence.”’ 


The following paper was read by Mrs. Campbell: 
ETHICS OF HORTICULTURE. 
By Mrs. V. H. Campbell, Evansville, Wis. 


‘‘As a man thinketh so is he,’’ may well be supplemented by 
the expression, aS a man workethso is he. It is an incontrovert- 
ible fact that the nature of a man’s business vitally affects his 
character on both its moral and intellectual sides, and it does not 
require close scrutiny or a deep insight of character to deter- 
mine a man’s occupation by his personal appearance. Labor in 
one channel for successive years has the effect to change not 
only muscle but bone, so that in time the very features have as- 
sumed a difference of expression. We can readily discern a man 
who tills the soil, and so itis in the various professions, each 
man’s face bearing witness of his occupation. 

When man, through the exertion necessary to applied effort, 
has become self-sustaining, he has climbed the first round of the 
ladder of individual existence — has become an important factor 
in the industries of the world. 

The primal man— possessing only the most limited mental 
outreach, feeling but the promptings of physical needs,—was 
stimulated to only a sufficient amount of exertion necessary to 
provide for those demands, viz., food and shelter. As his ideas 
of each were very crude, his efforts to obtain them were slug- 
gish and limited and were only stimulated by immediate de- 
mand, consequently he manifested little or no desire to provide 
for future emergencies. But after a period of slow evolution, 
the inner man was developed to a degree that the needs of 
the individual were largely multiplied. Especially would this 
be the case if he dwelt ina climate sufficiently rigorous to give 
him brain stimulus; if it was too rigorous he would remain en- 
ervated and sluggish as in the other extreme. As his wants be- 
came multiplied new appliances for obtaining those necessities 
became necessary, and his hands, directed by his crude ideas, 
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began clumsily to fashion them, and he had climbed another 
round of the ladder— he was a contributor to the wealth of the 
world. 

Man has made great advancement in the scale of human 
progress when his esthetical nature has developed to a degree 
that prompts him to surround himself with the beautiful and 
to cultivate fruits and flowers. He has then advanced suffi- 
ciently to dignify the labor that has developed and glorified him; 
that has made him the fittest to survive. For, 


‘Labor in life. ’Tis the still water faileth, 
Idleness ever dispaireth — bewaileth.”’ 


Although labor tends to energize and individualize, yet man 
makes no intellectual advancement by labor mechanically per- 
formed. He who merely plods along will never meet with 
marked success, for to succeed in any profession one must have a 
real love, a stirring enthusiasm, for his work; an enthusiasm 
born of love of the work, an enthusiasm which lifts it above 
drudgery. Especially is this essential to perfect success in the 
profession of horticulture. An intelligent person revolts at the 
idea of being nothing more than a machine. His thoughts keep 
pace with his hands and he does not turn out inferior or second 
rate work. 

The ethical culture of the horticulturist should be of the 
broadest kind. Honesty of purpose and integrity in dealing 
with his fellow man should be strongly defined in his code of 
ethics. Benevolence, conscientiousness, punctuality and order 
should be the cardinal points in his character, and tributary to 
these, all other qualities that tend toward the advancement and 
elevation of the individual. 

There is a peculiar beauty to be found in horticultural pur- 
suits—an ineffable charm and delicacy in watching the growth of 
and caring for fruits and flowers— that constantly tends toward 
the development of a higher moral and intellectual life, for no 
one will deny that there is a moral development in beauty itself 
for the individual who possesses a sense of appreciation, and he 
will be uplifted by it; its influence on him will only be limited 
by his ability, whether natural or cultivated, to appreciate the 
beautiful in the world. The indifferent eye sees no beauty in his 
lines of life, whilet he zesthetic eye sees beauty in every wayside 
shrub and flower. While each expanding bud preaches a sermon 
of love to the one, the other passes it by unheeded. The differ- 
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ence is in the individual; the object is the same. Wordsworth 


Says: 
‘‘ Who has no inward beauty, none perceives, 
Though all around is beautiful.”’ 


e 


And Coleridge says: 


‘‘We receive but what we give, 
And in our lives alone does Nature live.”’ 


There is a charm, refreshing and exhilarating, in the study of 
nature, not to be found elsewhere. Nature’s museum lies at the 
very threshold of our own doorway if we but open our eyes to 
the fact, and seek the wonders, to the careful observer revealed; 
and we possess no one faculty capable of so great cultivation as 
the faculty of observation. This power of observation is the 
power of intensifying thought upon objects seen, so as to produce 
lasting impressions. To be able to see a fact and make an intel- 
ligent note of it is a faculty all possess, in a degree only limited 
by the amount of cultivation we have given it. A distinguished 
writer has said: ‘‘ The eyes are of no use without the observing 
power.’”’ And how negligent we are about cultivating that 
power. Of how many of us can it be said: ‘‘ Having eyes, they 
see not.’? The faculty of observation has much to do with the 
success of horticulturists; they must possess the power to inves- 
tigate, read, and interpret nature in an eminent degree; they 
must be able to go to the fountain head and draw knowledge 
from the original source. He who can observe nature under- 
standingly is like the mariner, who, with chart and compass, 
cares not for the shining of the sun nor the glimmering of the 
north star, but steers confidently on o’er the trackless deep with- 
out a fear, for he has an unfailing index before him. The culti- 
vation of the power to observe should be commenced very early 
in life, for with it many a difficult lesson is easily mastered. 

The profession and study of horticulture would seem to the 
casual observer to be one unending round of delightful and pleas- 
ant duties. The horticulturist lives close to Nature’s great 
heart, and to him she confides her utmost secrets; to him she 
discloses the wonderful problem of assimilation and growth. 
Through the propagation of her fruits and flowers she reveals to 
him the laws which govern the material world. She is his hand- 
maiden, and by her aid he watches the scale of gradation from 
the lowest form of organism to man. Her book is open to him, 
and on its pages he reads laws that are identical in lower and 
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higher forms of life. He knows that what some are pleased to 
call sports, in the vegetable world, are simply the results of 
higher cause little understood; that Nature never makes mis- 
takes, takes freaks, nor produces ‘‘sports,’’— yet with all the fas- 
cinations of the study and work connected with the profession of 
horticulture, the high road to success is far from being a smooth 
one. The horticulturist is constantly called upon to deal with 
new factors; new avenues of exchange are being opened; greater 
requirements must be met. 

Propagation and cross-fertilization constantly produce new 
varieties which must be carefully tested, and the good culled 
out from the worthless. Climatic changes have to be met which 
require new methods of adaptation. The present era of sharp 
competition — an era which has come to stay —is doing much to 
change the relation of the horticulturist to his profession, and 
to be able to acquire any degree of pecuniary SUCCESS he must be 
fully alive to the exigencies of the case; he must be constantly 
on the qui vive to seek out and adopt every agency for the en- 
largement of his kuowledge of the facts surrounding him and 
the wider relatious to which his interests are constantly tending; 
in short, he must put forth greater efforts to provide for better 
methods. He must have lists of facts, every one of which may 
be separately verified, valued and revalued, and the whole ac- 
curately summed up. A clear recognition of the possibilities 
and limitations of the profession is of vast importance to those 
who would woo success; to be able to acquire any possible de- 
gree of success, there is necessity for mental activity—a hun- 
dred times more so than was the case a half century ago. 

He can no longer follow in the furrow which his predecessors 
have turned, but must strike out new lands for himself. Horti- 
culturists will have accomplished much toward driving out the 
unequal and damaging competition of the oily tongued tree 
peddler with his wonderful and unnatural productions, if they 
will confine themselves a little more closely to the text of the 
golden rule and cultivate conscientiousness more. A perfect 
confidence once established between them and their patrons 
will not allow the intervention of those dishonest scavengers 
who reap the fruit of honest men’s toil. 

The man who conducts the long line of experiments necessary 
to produce a new variety that shall prove satisfactory for general 
cultivation is a public benefactor and should be regarded as 
such, but alas! the truth is, the public is usually very slow to 
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make any such acknowledgement. We seldom think, when eat- 
ing our luscious fruits or admiring our beautiful flowers, of the 
careful, painstaking labor—the anxious watchfulness — that 
has brought them to their present degree of perfection. We 
are indifferent to and thoughtless of the labors of thesemen, yet 
the names of Harris, Gideon, Ragan, Budd, Peffer and Loudon, 
together with a score of others, who have spent years of their 
lives in developing, demonstrating and adaptiag certain princi- 
ples of nature, will go down to posterity while ours will have 
been long forgotten. When we look at simple results we are 
often disappointed with their meagerness compared with the 
expenditure of time, labor and money they have cost, but it is 
unlair to measure them in that way. It is not the labor, the 
time nor the hundreds of dollars an experiment has cost that 
should be counted if a theory, a fact, has been demonstrated that 
Shall prove a foundation upon which to base further investiga- 
tions. The need is for more insight as well as for more outlook. 
There is also a need of an awakening in the interest of horticul- 
ture — anarrest of thought in the profession. People not directly 
interested in the cultivation of fruit are slow to perceive that 
the study of horticulture holds any attractions for them. Edu- 
cation furnishes a remedy for this indifference. Early impres- 
Sions are lasting and enough of horticulture should be taught in 
our common schools to familiarize children with the treés and 
shrubs indigenous to our country, also our fruits and the methods 
of their cultivation. As horticulturists we have a duty in this 
direction that we can not afford to neglect. 

In the course of evolution, new generations outgrow the con- 
ditions of preceding ones; new words are coined and the old 
words receive new definitions. The word horticulture, in the 
last quarter of a century, has grown to siguaify more than it did 
formerly and, in its larger signification, covers a wide range. 

It has outgrown its former restricted definition and is now re- 
garded as ascience which includes not only the modern sciences 
and arts which relate to the orchard, the garden, the vineyard, 
and the forest, which is essential in our rigorous climate for the 
protection of them all, but also relates to all that embellishes the 
home, the park, the public highway and the farm, as well as to 
other branches of industry that directly affect all of these in- 
terests. With the broader meaning of the term there is no need 
for the modern horticulturist to grow narrow. His education 
must be of the broadest kind; let him leave the narrowness — 
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the ‘‘one idea’’—to those in some of the, so-called, learned pro- 
fessions who are only educated in one particular line of thought. 
[have been pained to note a disposition among some of our lead- 
ing horticulturists, at the conventions I have attended, to crowd 
out every topic not strictly relative to the cultivation of fruit 
and flowers. I have noticed the shrug and frownof impatience 
and'the inclination to check discussion when papers were pre- 
sented on subjects that related to the home and its outlook for a 
better regime in the future. I have been sorry to see this ten- 
dency, because I feel that all these things are essential to the 
broader development, and the _ horticulturist should guard 
against everything that will tend to make him warped and one- 
sided in his nature; he must uproot all these tendencies to nar- 
rowness and not tolerate them any more than he would the dis- 
torted and unsymmetrical tree. 

The evolution in ethical culture which the horticulturist is 
sure to experience, very largely, affords an imposing outlook 
for his future. Virtue and happiness are inseparable in the 
goal which he approaches in a steady line of advancement. Na- 
ture herself leads him on and he instinctively feels the assurance, 
within himself, of victory. Ceaselessly bent upon the advance- 
ment of his profession, restlessly at work improving the condi- 
tions of his existence, he simultaneously strengthens his moral 
life, while at the same time the influence of his own right life 
will serve as an inspiration to others. A beautiful faith is the 
faith in the upward tendency of humanity; it renders easy the 
numerous battles, the countless sacrifices and the dangers that 
betide the way. 

Although we meet, at these conventions, give cordial greet- 
ings, read papers, discuss different methods, and part again with 
regretful good-byes, we are, unconsciously, perhaps, marking 
epochs in the work, making history, and making horticultural 
literature that. may serve as stepping stones for those upon 
whom our mantles may fall. It is to be hoped that we may leave 
some lighthouse, built upon our rock of experience, that may 
warn others of reefs of danger whereon we have been well nigh 
stranded. And although the obstacles that we may meet may 
often seem too great to be overcome and our progress so slow 
that we can scarcely note any advancement, let us not forget 
that 


‘“The sweetest parables of truth, 
In our daily pathway lie, 
And we read, without interpreter, 
The writing on the sky. 
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‘‘The sunshine drops, like a leaf of gold, 
From the book of life above; 
And the lily’s missal is written full, 
Of the words of a Father’s love. 


“*So, when we turn from the sacred page, 
Where the holy record lies, 
And its gracious plans and promises, 
Are hidden from our eyes, 


‘*One open volume still is ours, 
To read and understand; 
And its living characters are writ, 
By our Father’s loving hand.”’ 


Mr. Wilcox moved a vote of thanks to Mrs. Campbell for her 
able and instructive paper, which motion was adopted. 

Ou motion of Mr. Gray Mrs. Campbell was made an honorary 
member of the Society for five years. 

To which Mrs. Campbell replied: 


Mr. President and Members of the State Horticultural Society: 

I thank you most sincerely for this honor, for I certainly 
deem it a great honor to be a member of your Society. I will 
say I have been very much pleased with your convention and 
the way I have been received and so pleasantly entertained; I 
hope the time will not be far distant when I may be able to meet 
with you again. 


The following paper was then read by Mrs. Underwood: 
ROSES. 
By Mrs. Anna B. Underwood, Lake City. 


A great deal might be said upon ‘‘the ethies’’ of rose culture; 
many quotations from rose-enraptured poets and prose writers 
might be made; enough in fact could be selected to fill a good 
sized volume, and even then the subject would be far from ex- 
hausted. But such a course would be unprofitable at this time, 
for although our members might listen in a courteous manner to 
such an article read to them, in a printed volume I fear the said 
article would bestudiously avoided, because these volumes of the 
Horticultural Society are only read by busy people to whom 
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time is money, and who do not have to read to kill time. So, 
instead of writing upon the beauties of and the pleasures obtain- 
able from roses, it will be wiser to attempt to make these beau- 
ties and pleasures attainable by flower lovers. 

Among my friends I can not name over a half dozen that have 
so much as one rose bush in their yard. And this condition of 
affairs is no worse in our town than it is in all others of the 
state. And how is it with the farmer, with plenty of ground, 
with all the necessary implements for work, fertilizers in abund- 
ance, plenty of sunshine, etc.?2 Does he revel in roses? Does he 
occasionally bring in to his good wife a nice boquet of fresh- 
opened, brilliant Jacqueminot roses, or a large handful of the 
dainty buds and blossoms of the lovely white Mad. Plantier, with 
the fresh drops of dew upon them? By contact with them feeling 
the presence of God, and by the act of giving them, brought 
into closer harmony with his home? Such a gift convinces any 
one that the love and affection of the donor goes with it. 

The chief reason for this great dearth of the Royal Beauties is 
that it is generally believed that they can not be grown success- 
fully in this climate. It has been fully demonstrated, however, 
that with a little care and right management, our eyes may be 
gladdened and our homes beautified with the presence of this 
queen of flowers. Let each one of us make it a point of duty 
to our Society, to urge his neighbors (of course each one here is 
supposed to have them in his yard), to plant roses and plant 
them in profusion. 

A theory of mine is that detailed experiences, failures and 
successes alike, are more helpful than simple rules laid down for 
following; as any one can make rules but we do not all have ex- 
periences; and knowing wherein a failure has been made, we 
can strive to avoid it if forewarned. 

And now a leaf from my book of experiences relating to rose 
culture: About four years ago I had an attack of ‘‘roses on the 
brain.’? Ialready had some eight or ten kinds in my garden, 
but there was not variety enough, either in color or name. So 
I consulted catalogue after catalogue, and the result was a most 
glorious list of between sixty to seventy varieties, and really some 
of the names were quite new and beautiful! The plants were 
sent for; they arrived in good condition and were put in the 
ground, and the names on the stakes, to say the least, were very 
imposing. IfI could I would pronounce some of them, but my 
early education in the foreign languages was neglected. After 
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the plants were set out the ground looked so bare, that annuals 
were planted between them, fast growing kinds that soon cov- 
ered the ground, and the bushes, too; to their detriment, how- 
ever, as they soon ceased to grow, and fall found them but very 
little larger than inthe spring, and consequently with but little 
vitality to endure the winter, which was a severe one. Spring 
found many of them injuretl, killed back to the ground; but 
after awhile new growth started from the roots in profusion, 
some of it being four, five, or even six feet long. What a won- 
derful wealth of flowers would be mine another year! I made 
@ memorandum of these rapid, strong growers, and also 
recommended them to friends. The uninjured plants made 
fair growth and gave a reasonable amount of blossoms 
through the season. Im the fall all were carefully covered 
again. The following spring they came out beautifully, partic- 
ularly my rapid growers of the previous season, and were 
alive to the tip bud; but for some reason they would not blos- 
som, although they branched out and grew finely. In imagina- 
tion I could see how beautiful those tree like bushes, way above 
my head, would look covered with blossoms. Last spring, how- 
ever, when the month of roses came—the secret leaked out — 
all the luxuriant growing kinds I have mentioned, put out a very 
few blossoms each, and they were exactly alike, a small single 
rose. I waited until fall, and then had them grubbed out. No 
more budding roses for me, unless they are top worked as tree 
roses. So, to begin with, be sure that your roses are grown on 
their own roots, and not grafted on wild stock, and then all the 
growth from the roots will be the pure article, ready to bloom if 
given a chance. If the roses are to be grown in beds plant all of 
one kind or color together. Do not mix the shades. Study har- 
mony in color if you desire your roses to appear to best 
advantage. I have in mind now two splendid dark roses, Pierre 
Notting aud Fisher Holmes, with just a shade of difference be- 
tween them, growing side by side; the branches interlacing. An 
artist would say they kill each other but when arranged in sepa- 
rate vases or boquets each is a rich, beautiful rose. 

In starting a rosery, unless the soil is A No. 1 in every re- 
spect, dig it out to the depth of a foot or more and fill in with 
the best you can get. making a soil if necessary, for roses, to do 
well, must have it rich and mellow. There is little, if any, dan- 
ger of having it too rich. 
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Do not hesitate to trim the bushes closely. It is a great temp- 
tation I know to leave those long branches, but cutting them 
back to twelve or eighteen inches will cause many more branches 
to start out; and the blossoms are increased. Never allow them - 
to go to seed, as it is always at the expense of the blossoms. 
It will be quite a little tax to watch them so closely, but they 
will repay the time spent on them many fold. In the rose bed 
hybrid perpetual and moss should be planted about three feet 
apart. The teas or smaller growing varieties may be nearer 
together. And here I will speak a word for the tree rose. No 
handsomer ornament can be found for the lawn or garden, how- 
ever small, than the tree rose. Standing three feet or more high 
on its hardy stock, every individual bud and blossom can be 
seen, and budded with hybrid perpetual roses it is a beautiful 
object the season through. They seem to be exceptionally pro- 
fuse bloomers, as many as two hundred and sixty blossoms 
having been counted on a single bush. They are as easily 
cared for as other roses, requiring in fact the same management. 
During the summer keep the ground well stirred, not allowing 
a weed to grow as the sunlight is fully as needful on the soil as 
on the foliage of the plants. Ifthe season is dry, water once a 
week thoroughly at night and if possible shower them. 

The only enemy appearing on the scene, thus far with me, has 
been a small, pale green worm, working on the underside of the 
leaves. They appear very suddenly, between two days as it 
were, and until last season they were very injurious to my 
bushes. Notjbeing on the watch for them the dead or dying 
leaves were ascribed to dry weather and it was a source of 
much sorrow to look on the poor denuded branches. During 
this period my rose bed was anything but a thing of beauty. In 
a few weeks time however they were in full leaf and bloom again. 
This season I resolved to be on the watch for them, and every 
morning the underside of the leaves was closely scrutinized; just 
as I had begun to congratulate myself that I would not be trou- 
bled by them my watchfulness was one morning rewarded 
by finding on the first bush examined my dreaded enemy, 
very small in size, but alas! on almost every one of my one 
hundred plants. We had a quantity of London purple on hand 
and I determined to try its effect npon them, so with one part 
of London purple and three parts of flour and in a tin pepper 
box I sprinkled the undersides of the leaves in the early morn- 
ing before the dew was off. I cannot say whether it killed them 
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or whether they objected to the kind of seasoning in their food 
and left. There were no remains lying around and I did not 
witness their departure. The fact sufficient is that in three days. 
time there was not one left on the leaves and my roses did not 
drop their foliage as usual. On applying the powder, however, 
with a light breeze at the time, some would get on the buds, and 
I found that they were more or less injured, the smaller ones re- 
fusing to perfect themselves. I could not see that the leaves were 
affected in the least. Ifthe worms appear next season I shall 
try London purple with a larger proportion of flour and take 
extra care not to get it on the buds. Would like to inquire if 
any one has used it with water or any other way and in what 
proportion, also the scientific name of the worm. With regard 
to varieties. Ifone variety has stood the test well with you, 
is a good bloomer, strong grower, good color, etc., ‘‘tie to it,’”’ 
have a dozen plants, a whole bed of them, for it is profusion of 
buds and blossoms in roses, not numbers of varieties that gives the 
greatest amount of satisfaction. For one starting out on a small 
scale, say twenty-four plants, I would suggest the following list 
as good: 4 Gen. Jacqueminot, 4 Fisher Holmes, 2 Alfred Colomb, 
2 Climbing Jules Margottin, 2 Moss, 2 Mad. Plantier, 4 Coquette 
Des Alpes, 2 Tree roses in white and 2 in red colors. The main 
feature in successful rose culture, good soil and sunny location 
granted, is proper protection in winter, with which any variety 
may be grown; straw and leaves are not suitable as they do not 
prevent alternate freezing and thawing which saps the vitality 
of the bush and is fatal in its results. I have found that a sure 
and successful way is to lay the bushes down carefully so as not 
to break them and cover completely with dirt and sod. Bein 
no haste to uncover in the spring, as some of the tender varieties 
may be injured by late frosts; when you feel positive there will 
be no more freezing weather, then is the time to uncover. 
Finally, what can I say to induce more of our farmers and towns- 
men to plant and cultivate roses?) Having pointed out the way, 
may I not hope that their beauty and fragrance will woo you to 
the effort necessary to possess them ? 
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Mrs. Gould from the Committee on Floriculture presented the 
following report: 


ROSE CULTURE. 
By Mrs. M. 8S. Gould, Excelsior. 


That choice roses can be successfully grown in Minnesota, is - 
no longer questioned. June roses will endure more cold and 
neglect than any others, and are therefore still valuable, especi- 
ally to people who can have no others. Some are fragrant and 
beautiful, but are not equal in attractiveness to the newer varie- 
ties, and the public generally are not satisfied with a rose that 
will bloom but once. 

For open air culture in our climate Hybrid Perpetuals are the 
most valuable class; none surpass them in attractive qualities 
sought for in the rose, viz., size, form, color, fragrance and 
habit. While it can not be claimed that these give such con- 
stant bloom throughout the season as the Teas, Bon-bons, Ben- 
gals, etc., commonly called monthly, or ever-blooming roses, yet 
they may be depended on to produce a good quantity long 
after the last June rose has disappeared. 

Monthly roses are too tender for outdoor culture, as they can 
not endure the amount of cover needed to protect them in winter. 
To be more explicit, they are liable to rot or mould, the wood 

not being sufficiently ripened at the time they must be covered. 
‘The Hybrid Perpetuals need covering to ensure them through 
an average winter, and they will endure the ordeal, coming out 
well rested from the long sleep. Notwithstanding the severity 
of last winter (1887-8) we lost not more than two per cent. 

After giving one hundred varieties (selected on account of 
their superior merits as claimed by numerous individual growers) 
a fair trial, we have decided on the following as among the best 
for our use, and for general cultivation: 

Gen. Jacqueminot, brilliant crimson, fragrant and hardy. 

Fisher Holmes, dark crimson, a superb rose. 

Alfred Colomb, brilliant carmine crimson; one of the most 
useful for general cultivation. 

Baroness Rothschild, light pink; without fragrance, but of 
beautiful form and a late bloomer. 

Caroline de Sansal, pale flesh color, deepening toward the cen- 
tre, a lovely rose. 
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Anne de Diesbach, carmine, a beautiful shade, fragrant; a 
superior garden sort. 

Baron de Bonstetten, rich velvety maroon, large and full. 

Marguerite de St. Amande, bright rose, vigorous, valuable. 

Paul Neyron, deep rose color, a free bloomer, very large and 
desirable as a garden rose. 

John Hopper, bright ruse with carmine centre, large and full; 
a profuse bloomer. 

Salet (perpetual moss), light rose, large, full, pretty in bud; one 
of the most valuable. 

Mable Morrison, white, sometimes tinged withbluish; a fine 
rose but shy bloomer. 

Madam Plantier (June rose), vigorous, white, fragrant; free 
bloomer, early in the season. 

Queen of the Prairies, bright rosy red. 

It has been suggested that I should add to this imperfect re- 
port, something of how to grow them. I fear I should be poor 
authority, household cares having occupied too much of my 
time and attention. I might give a few items, though, viz., that 
the selection and preparation of a suitable place for planting is 
very important. An expert rose grower once said, ‘‘All that 
follows depends upon the care used in this first step.’’ 

Good, rich soil deeply worked ina location protected from bleak, 
Sweeping winds, northern slope preferred, sunny, but a situation 
partially shaded from the hot rays during a portion of the after- 
noon is desirable. In short they are worthy the best place in 
your garden. 

On motion of Mr. Sias a vote of thanks was given Mrs. Under- 
wood for her interesting paper. 


DISCUSSION. 


President Elliot. I think there are quite a number of points 
that are very instructive in this paper. I would like to inquire 
of Mrs. Underwood what protection she gives to roses? 

Mrs. Underwood. I cover with earth around the bushes in 
the ground. Some times tender varieties need to be covered 
with boards. 

Mr. Pearse. At what time do you uncover them? 

Mrs. Underwood. After the snow is gone and when the leaves 
begin to start. Idon’t think it is well to let it go too long. 

Mr. Carleton. When do you do the pruning; how soon after 
they are uncovered? 

Mrs. Underwood. In the spring as soon as uncovered, before 
the leaves start out. 


« 
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President Elliot. Why I inquired about protection was, I 
have been experimenting with roses some little time, and trying 
some hardy varieties the last two years. We have always had 
more or less trouble in our sandy soil, it being too warm some 
years, and in others they would come out in good condition. We 
have tried putting them down and covering with earth. The 
last two years we have covered entirely with leaves. We takea 
sheet and spread it out and gather the leaves in it. We pin the 
bushes down close to the ground with forked sticks and cover 
over with leaves, and throw some pieces of boards over, and 
that is all the protection given. My roses have done better in 
that way than by any other treatment. 

Mr. Gray. What varieties have you? 

President Elliot. Gen. Jacqueminot, Maiden Blush, Madam 
Plantier, Moses, and half a dozen other different varieties. 

Mr. Smith. Do you put the boards on so as to keep the water 
from settling in? 

President Elliot. Just enough old pieces to carry off the 
water. 

Mr. Frisselle. What was the character of the subsoil of your 
ground? 

Mrs. Underwood. I guess Mr. Underwood ean tell better 
about that. 

Mr. Underwood. Clay subsoil; black soil on top. I will say 
in regard to covering that we have not had as good results with 
straw and leaves as with dirt, or boards. I have kept 
them very well with boards alone, but think the proper 
object to be gained is to keep them from alternately freez- 
ing and thawing. Perhaps leaves will do it, but I think we 
have had better results from the use of earth than from leaves. 
or boards. JI am anxious to try a. plan recommendéd by an en- 
thusiastic grower of roses in Canada. He digs a pit, and takes 
up his roses every fall, and places them in the pit. He grows 
the most delicate varieties, and takes them out in the spring and 
resets them. 

Mrs. Campbell. I would like to suggest that if Mrs. Under- 
wood will use white hellebore, it will destroy the bugs without 
injury in any way to the bushes. I think the little worms she 
describes are the common slugs. 

President Elliot. Do they roll the leaf? 

Mrs. Underwood. No, sir, they do not. They look very much 
like worms that are found on gooseberries; it is a green bug with 
a big head. 
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Mr. Harris. I can corroborate what Mrs. Campbell says. 
White hellebore is a perfect remedy and where I have used it, I 
have saved every plant. 

Mr. Pearse. IfI wish to hold back my roses until in July, 
how shall I do it? I was told if I would cover with sawdust, I 
could hold them almost any length of time, and that I should not 
take up but a part of the roses at atime. I am going into the 
rose speculation as I live on a thoroughfare where there are 
thousands of people going to and from the lake and I wish to ar- 
range our yard so that people passing by can look at something 
very beautiful. 

Mr. Underwood. I don’t think I should invest much money 
in sawdust. It is a first class thing to retain heat and to make 
things start, at least that is our experience in the nursery. If 
I were going to try anything I would cover well with dirt and 
mulch well with any course litter, that would keep frost in the 
ground as late as possible. That is the only way, so far as I can 
judge, you could accomplish anything. 

Mr. Gould. Don’t cover too early in the fall. Asa rule, I do 
not cover until late, but I would uncover when satisfied the 
mercury would not go down again to zero. A great many leave 
them in the ground too long in the spring. It is almost fatal to 
leave roses long enough for the buds to start. 

Mr. Pearse. I have another question to ask. I have covered 
in various ways; I have hadvery good success. The best success 
is in using barrels with no heads. A barrel would set over a 
rose bush. I have filled that with leaves. Now can you tell me 
what will be the result? 

Mr. Underwood. They will probably die. 

Mr. Bunnell. The tender ones won’t stand it. 

Mr. Pearse. Well, I have Gen. Jacqueminot. 

Mr. Smith. If you succeed in that way write an account of it 
and publish inthe Farm, Stock and Home. 

Mr. Pearse. I am told if you let the covering of leaves get 
wet it will injure the rose, but not if you keep them perfectly . 
dry. I have experimented on it and think it is a desirable way. 

Mr. Harris. I was going to tell Mr. Pearse he would have to 
put something over the barrel, and it would be a good plan to 
bore one or two small holes so if moisture accumulates it would 
work out. 

Mr. Smith. I think Mr. Gould made a good point about cov- 
ing too early. I have sometimes covered too early in the season 
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' as I have found when uncovered in the spring. Have found the 
same result where the ground froze and cracked open so the 
water would run in and they got wet during spring when the 
frost was coming out. I think we should wait just as late as 
possible before we cover them. Be careful to round up the earth 
to throw off the water, and then use some mulching of some 
kind so the ground won’t crack; that is of advantage. That also 
keeps them back in the spring. 

Mrs. Stager. I have had good success in covering by putting 
a lot of straw over them and making quite a mound of earth. 
Last spring, not having much help, it was near the middle of 
June when they were uncovered; the consequence was I grew 
the most beautiful roses I ever had. There was a fuller bloom 
than I have ever seen before. People would come from six and 
eight miles around to see my roses. 

President Elliot. I would inquire if the rose buds had started 
much? | 

Mrs. Stager. Not at all. They had just commenced. They 
looked a very light green color and I was afraid it would kill 
them entirely. 

Mr. Pearse. I am in favor of covering with earth. I have 
tried it. It should be done I think as late as possible when the 
wood is as ripe as it can be. My neighbor, a lady across the 
way, has had wonderful success. I never have known her to 
have her roses injured. She covers late with coarse litter from 
the barn and then protects the covering from moisture. Her 
roses have never failed to come out and I am impressed with the 
idea it is the correct way. 

Mr. Reeves. I would ask if any of those who have covered 
with leaves or straw have had trouble caused by moisture. I 
never raised but a few roses, but I covered twice with leaves and 
straw and both times the mice girdled the plants. I have cov- 
ered with dirt and had good success. 

President Elliot. There is no trouble covering with straw or 
mulching, providing you take a little tin can and put in a little 
corn meal and mix in a little strychnine and lay it down among 
your rose bushes. The mice will always find it and will never 
leave it. 

Mr. Bunnell. Where you cover with stable litter is it not li- 
able to be too hot? 

President Elliot. I never cover with that. 

Mr. Harris. Whoever uses that will meet with disaster from 1t. 
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Mr. Underwood. Mr. Gould is the premium rose man of the 
country, and I would ask what he covers them with ? 

Mr. Gould. Well, I cover the most of my roses with sods and 
earth. But in covering with sodsit is not safe to put the grass 
side down on the rose bush; I have found out that much by ex- 
perience. There is a good deal of an inclination to heat in the 
grass, and perhaps, too, a large proportion willbe green and a 
portion will be dry; when there is quite an accumulation, it gets 
up too much of a heating process for the plant’s good, so I would 
advise to put the earth side of the sod down on the bush or on 
the plant, and the grass up the same as it grew. I have covered 
with leaves also. I have taken a good deal of pains to cover 
roses, the tender kinds, the teas, with dry leaves, and have made 
a sort of a roof that comes up to apeak and slopes down like the 
roof of ahouse. I fill this with leaves and press them together so 
as to have that as solid and full of leaves as possible. It is 
considerable trouble to do that where one has a good many of 
them. They must be left till late in the season — until the tenth 
or fifteenth of November the past year. Have known people 
that covered earlier that didn’t have any roses the following 
year. 

On motion of Mr. Gray the following committee was appointed 
toselect and recommend a list of roses for general cultivation, to- 
wit.: Mrs. E. J. Stager, Mrs. Anna B. Underwood and F. G. 
Gould. 


Subsequently the committee presented the following report: 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE. 


Insubmitting the following list of roses your committee do so 
with the remark (in the way of explanation) that our aim in 
this work has been to make a list not too long, but to include 
enough of such sorts as would embrace the most pronounced 
shades of color with some of the intermediate shades, having in 
mind the importance of the selection of such as have the most 
desirable qualities, as beautiful color, form, fragrance, freedom 
of bloom, good constitution, and permanent shade, ete. We 
can scarcely expect all the good qualities concentrated in an in- 
dividual variety of any class. Consequently, some are left out 
that are as beautiful, and perhaps more so, thanany in the list on 
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account of constitutional defect, or other fault. The difficulty 
of judging between the many grandly beautiful roses, accounts 
for the absence of many a favorite. Winter protection is recom- 
mended for all, even the June roses. 


HYBRID PERPETUAL ROSES. 


Alfred Colomb —Brilliant carmine crimson; very large, full, 
and of fine globular form; extremely fragrant. 

Anne de Diesbach—Carmine, a beautiful shade; very large, 
fragrant. 

Baron de Bonstetten — Rich velvety maroon; large, full. 

Baroness Rothschild— Light pink; cupped form; very symme- 
trical, without fragrance. 

Caroline de Sansal — Pale flesh color; large, full, flat; does not 
always open well; best flowers late in the season; a lovely rose 
when perfect. 

Fisher Holmes— Deep glowing crimson; large, moderately full, _ 
and of fine form. 

Gen. Jacqueminot— Brilliant crimson; not full, but large, and 
extremely effective; fragrant. 

John Hopper — Bright rose with carmine centre; large and full; 
a profuse bloomer. 

Marguerite de St. Amande— Bright rose color; very beautiful in 
the bud, gives many fine blooms late in the season. 

Paul Neyron—Deep rose color; good tough foliage; free bloomer; 
about the largest variety in cultivation. 


TEA ROSES. 


Bon Silene — Rosy carmine, shaded with salmon; fragrant and 
very free flowering; valuable for the buds. 

Perle des Jardins —A beautiful straw color, sometimes deep 
canary; very large, full, fine form and free flowering. 

Souvenir Wun Ami— Pale rose, sometimes slightly suffused 
with salmon; very large, full, and highly perfumed. 

Sombreuil— Creamy white, tinted with rose; very large. 


HYBRID TEA. 


La France— Delicate silvery rose color, changing to silvery 
pink; very large, full, fragrant; constant bloomer. 
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PERPETUAL MOSS. 


. Salet — Pink, or light rose color; large; pretty in bud; a true 
perpetual, and the most valuable moss rose. 


JUNE ROSES. 


Mme. Plantier — Pure white; above medium size; full; flowers 
profusely, fragrant, vigorous grower. 

Harrison's Yellow — Early; fragrant. 

Queen of the Prairie and Baltimore Bell —Climbing; red, some- 
times with white stripes, with very slight fragrance; blush, 
changing to nearly white. 


The following paper was contributed by Mr. Nagel by special 
request: . 


THE CHRYSANTHEMUM AND ITS CULTURE. 
By E. Nagel, Minneapolis. 


The chrysanthemum is now the most popular flower of the day; 
it is rightly called the Queen of Autumn. It rules royally from 
September till December, in the most gorgeous colors, cardinal 
and old gold, bright bronze-brown and white as pure as snow, 
and feathery as ostrich plumes, clear golden yellow, rosy pink 
silvery gray; no other flower can compare with it for variety and 
purity of color. No wonder that the admirers go wild over the 
chrysanthemum shows in New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
other large eastern cities. To think of the endless varieties and 
the most gorgeous colors, and oddest shapes, flowers to measure 
five inches or more across and color as bright as gold, it is cer- 
tainly the most gorgeous and beautiful flower for decorating and 
all other purposes for which flowers are used. At the same time 
it is not an expensive flower, it is the flower for everybody, rich 
or poor, all alike, awaiting with a good deal of anticipation, 
when the flowering season of chrysanthemum is approaching. 

The popularity of the flower seems to be increasing from year 
to year in this country, and in Europe. The growing demand in 
the last four or five years is astonishing. Not very many years 
ago the chrysanthemum was classed among the most common 
flowers, and used only in the most common floral work. 
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And to-day, it is used at the most brilliant receptions,. parties 
and weddings, everywhere where flowers pre used, the chrysan- 
themum is the leading flower in its season. 

It is not an exotic which commands a great deal of care and 
tender treatment; it has some peculiarities, but they are easily 
learned, and by a little watchfulness anyone can grow them. 
Their propagation is so easy that a great many florists put them 
almost any place, because they think they will grow anywhere, 
and abuse them in the most shameful manner. 

They certainly do grow anywhere, but to grow them well they 
want some care and a good place, like other plants. The propa- 
gation is easy, and should be done as early as possible. After 
they are through flowering they should;be cut down to the pot 
—and they will throw out suckers from the roots around the 
stem, and when large enough they may be taken off as cuttings 
and put in cutting bench or divided and planted in small pots 
at once — one way is as good as the other. January and Febru- 
ary are the best months for it, but it may be done later, any 
month until May, with good results. After the young plants are 
potted, care must be taken not to let them get pot-bound. As 
soon as the pot is full of roots they must be transplanted into a 
larger pot; and they must be pinched back from _time to time, 
so as to give the plants a good shape and make them bushy. 
The pinching back should be done a fewidays before transplant- 
ing, so as to have them sprout again before transplanting. The 
soil should be good and rich; compost made of well rotted sods 
with one-third old cow manure is best. At all times they re- 
quire plenty of water; they should never be left dry enough to 
wilt. 

In potting, the pots should not be filled too full‘with earth, so 
as to leave at least one inch space for water, that is when they 
are in pots the sizes from seven to ten inches. 

In the month of May they can be put out doors, but they must 
have plenty of sun and air; give the plants plenty of room, so as. 
not to crowd each other; the pots must be sunk in the ground, 
and the limbs tied to stakesso the wind won’t break them, or they 
may be planted out in the open ground and left until fall, and 
potted and brought into the house before cold weather sets in; in 
either case they will flower in abundance. 

The main point in growing chrysanthemums is, to keep them 
growing, and that must be done by giving water freely and 
transplanting whenever necessary; whenever a chrysanthemum is 
checked in its growth the result will be crippled flowers. 
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The chrysanthemums are divided in three classes, the Chinese, 
Japanese, and Pompone. 

The Japanese are the oddest shapes, many of them having 
whorled centres; others have short blunt centres, petals with 
long erect outer rows forming a saucer shape; others are partly 
quilled, each quill is a flat spathe. 

The Chinese are more regular in form, many being incurved, 
others are like full rosettes of narrow ribbon, the petals being 
slightly reflexed. 

The Pompone are very small flowers, very regular, but not 
very popular, therefore not much grown. 

There is an endless variety of them, and every year many new 
ones added. We had over seventy varieties last season. I will 
describe a few of the best of them. 

Bicolor —Japanese; flat flower of very large size; color red 
striped with orange; last long in bloom. 

Christmas Eve — Japanese; fine white large flower, each petal 
twisted and curved; an old, but one of the best varieties. 

Diana—Chinese; rather dwarfgrowing, but very free bloomer; 
centre petals quilled and short outer petals flat; one of the purest 
white. 

Frank Wilcox— Chinese; above medium size; rich golden 
amber, slightly shaded deep bronze; one of the best for specimen 
plants. : 

Lady St. Clair —Chinese; one of the finest white; incurved, soft, 
and plumy; fine for cut flowers. 

Moonlight —Chinese; a grand flower of the purest white; petal 
\ike pointed ribbons; one of the best for specimen plants. 

Mrs. Geo. Bullock — Pure white flower; slightly incurved; fine 
for cut flowers. 

Mrs. Langtry —Japanese; a perfectly formed flat flower of un- 
usual size and perfection; color, snow white; fine for exhibition. 

Robert Bottumly —Japanese; petals long and when well grown 
half an inch in breadth; flowers;often measure six to seven inches 
in diameter; color, pure white; oneof the best to grow for exhibi- 
tion. 

Domination— A grand variety; flowers large and beautiful 
form; petals slightly incurved; color bluish white; one of the best 
for specimen plants. 

Gloriosum— Light lemon yellow; immense flower; narrow 
petals, curved and twisted; one of the freest bloomers. 

Abdel Kader— Japanese; color deep maroon; petals twisted; a 
very fine variety. 
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Hlaine— Japanese; pure white; back of petals slightly tinted 
when old; an exceedingly useful flower with broad petals; very 
full, extra fine. 

Golden Dragon — Japanese; long petals of rich golden yellow, 
whorled and twisted; fine flower. 

Temple of Solomon—Japanese; bright golden yellow; petals 
twisted towards the centre; large flower and very free bloomer. 

There area great many other kinds equally as good but too 
numerous to mention; those I have mentioned here, are the very 
best of the varieties we grew last season. As there is much in- 
terest taken in the chrysanthemum, I hope that by next fall we 
shall see a chrysanthemum show here. 


The following paper was read by Mr. Carleton: 


SUMMER FLOWERING BULBS. 
By Frank H. Carleton, Minneapolis. 


No flower garden is complete without a few summer flowering 
bulbs. They are so easily cultivated and cared for, and are so 
certain to send up their spikes of flowers every season, as to be 
deserving of more general cultivation. There is nothing in the 
flower garden that requires less attention when once planted, 
and which affords so much beauty as the summer flowering bulbs, 
whether they be the gladioli, tigridia, oxalis, amaryllis atamasco 
more commonly called the Fairy Lily, the caladium esculentum 
and the canna, which are forms of bulbs proper, or the dahlia, 
or madeira, or mignonette vine, which, though properly called 
tubers, yet require about the same general treatment as bulbs. 
When bulbs are once planted in the spring they are certain to 
develop and make a grand show, provided they are given half 
an opportunity. 

First and foremost of all these summer flowering bulbs, of 
course comes the gladioli. It is the lazy gardener’s friend. It 
requires no hoeing, no mulching, no stirring of the soil, but if 
the weeds are simply kept away it will come along itself, and 
send forth its gorgeous spikes of flowers which will arrest the 
attention of every passerby. Asa cut flower it is unexcelled. 
If put in.water when the two lower flowers of the spike com- 
mence to open, it will last for a fortnight and until every blos- 
som has fully expanded. 
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A few years ago, at Long Island, as the guest of John Thorpe, 
the former president of the American Horticultural Society, — 
the man who probably has hybridized and produced more new 
colorings of gladioli than any man in this country, who was the 
first in this country to thoroughly cultivate that queen of autumn 
flowers, the chrysanthemum, and who has spent many years of his 
life in endeavoring to produce a yellow geranium, which, with 
his ‘‘gilded gold geranium,’’ he has almost accomplished,— while 
with him, I saw thousands of gladioli being picked for the New 
York market. As soon as the two lowest blossoms were about 
two-thirds opened the spikes were cut with a sharp knife, bound 
in bundles like bunches of asparagus, and shipped. 

So far as can be ascertained the first gladioli was taken as a 
wild bulb from the Cape of Good Hope, less than a century ago. 
Other varieties were found wild in other parts of the world, and 
now about sixty species are found. But the beautiful products 
of our garden with their varieties of coloring ranging through 
all shades except blue, are the products of hybridization. New 
shades are being produced each year,—some of the novelties sel- 
ling for over five dollars for a single bulb. 

How shall a person procure them? They are easily bought— 
catalogue prices for named varieties averaging from a dime to a 
dollar each — or what is better still buying assorted shades of 
the named varieties from a dollar to two dollars a dozen. But 
they are raised easily from seed, the seed the first season pro- 
ducing little bulblets, very many of which will blossom the sec- 
ond year afterwards. And when a person has a few bulbs to 
start with they will multiply rapidly. Each year a full grown 
_ bulb will form around itself from one to a dozen or more little 
bulblets, which, if taken up each fall and planted the following 
spring, will produce bulbs, most of which will flower the second 
season. Five years ago I commenced my study of the gladioli, 
commencing with about a hundred bulbs and two packets of 
seeds. I procured only the named varieties. The spring I 
planted them I could put all I had in the pockets of my over- 
coat, but by carefully saving all the bulblets each fall and plant- 
ing them the next season, I have now in my cellar for next sea- 
son’s planting fully four bushels of the named varieties, and I 
have supplied several of my friends last season. I presume I 
have now three quarts of bulblets about the size of peas, 
which I shall plant next season. The parent bulb dies each 
year, but it forms a new bulb of equal size each season, and often 
two, in addition to the little bulblets of which I have spoken. 
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The bulbs should be planted from three to five inches deep, 
and not nearer to each other than six inches. For successive 
flowerings they can be planted as early in the spring as common 
peas and as late as the twentieth of June. They can be put in 
as early as the ground can be properly worked, and a spring 
frost, or even an occasional late spring snow, will not hurt them, 
as they are very hardy. Avoid planting a second season on 
the same ground, but plant them anywhere. Stick a few bulbs 
among the rose bushes and they will make the bushes beautiful 
after the roses have gone, and if not cut each spike will remain 
beautiful for a week or ten days, at least. Some of Lemoine’s 
hybrids are truly gorgeous. The gladiolus needs no watering, 
and will care for itself if the weeds are kept down. I doubt if 
any soil is better adapted to their vigorous growth and flowering 
than the average soil of this section, into which should be worked 
a very little well rotted stable manure. 

With many the lily is a favorite flower. Many of its varieties 
are truly queenly, but the liliwm auratum is the only one which 
I have found perfectly hardy. If planted in a sandy soil it will 
last for four or five years without a division of the bulbs, and 
increase in vigor each year. 

The Lily of the Valley, which we all admire for its beauty and 
purity, everyone can have. By enriching the soil on the shady 
side of the house it will grow with wonderful vigor and increase 
each year. . 

Next to the gladioli, as a bulb for general cultivation, I would 
name the canna, by many called Indian shot. Within a com- 
paratively few years a large number of French hybrids have been 
produced, which are truly splendid and range through various 
shades of red and yellow. The bulbs increase rapidly; they can 
be taken up each fall and kept in the cellar as easily as potatoes, 
and are as easily planted in the spring. 

For large beds and lawn decorations they are unrivaled. 
Their companion bulb, which forms an excellent border or edg- 
ing for them, is the caladiwm esculentum, which, although flower- 
less, yet with its immense long and broad leaves gives a tropical 
appearance to any garden or lawn. The caladium bulbs are 
also easily cared for and kept, and require but little attention, 
when once planted, beyond keeping the weeds down. 

Of the amaryllis family, the amaryllis atamasco or “fairy 
lily”’ is the only variety which I have found to succeed well in 
ordinary garden soil with average cultivation. This is a beauti- 
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ful flower, which increases rapidly and is an accession to any 
garden. The bulbs can be treated the same as the gladioli. The 
blossoms are of two colors, —a pure white and a delicate pink. 

In this paper the bulbs of which I speak are only the late 
Spring or summer flowering out of door varieties. I therefore 
pass over the tulip, hyacinth, crocus, and narcissus. Of these 
the tulip is too well known to require comment,— more than to say 
that for intensity of color it has no equals,— while the hyacinth 
and narcissus generally require better attention than the ama- 
teur can usually give them. 

But I must not omit to speak of a grand section of bulbs which 
are of rare beauty and which are very soon destined to become 
general favorites. I refer to the tuberous rooted begonias. 
These, although similar in leaf and flower to several of the be- 
gonia plants, are yet very different. The bulbs, which are to be 
planted out each spring, are about the size of a twenty-five cent. 
piece and flat, about half an inch thick. They are genuine 
bulbs and not plants, the foliage dying down each autumn, when 
the bulb is to be taken up and kept through the winter in a dry 
cellar. The colors range through various shades of red, yellow 
and white. When planted in the late spring, in rather a shady 
place where they will get moisture, they commence blossoming 
when very small and continue through the entire summer, 
giving a flower and foliage which are unique and beautiful, and 
of such delicacy of coloring in flower and leaf as to harmonize 
with the most delicate flowers like the heliotrope and carnation 
or the most delicate tea rose. I would recommend all amateurs 
to try a few bulbs, for they make a choice bouquet or corsage 
flowers. 

Asparagus tenissimus is a comparatively new bulb, of the 
same family as the common garden asparagus, but it has a deli- 
cate and beautiful foliage, fully equal to smilax, and it is easily 
cultivated. 

Of the dahlia — the favorite of our grandmothers—I will not 
take time to speak, more than to say that no bulb, except it be 
the gladiolus, has responded more beautifully to cultivation than 
- this. It was discovered in Mexico by Baron Humboldt in 1789 
—just a century ago—and by him sent to Madrid to Prof. 
Cavanilles, of the Botanical Garden, who gave the genus the 
name of dahlia, in honor of the Swedish Professor, Dahl. From 
the single, common variety have come by cultivation the various 
double flowers with the many shades of crimson, purple, white, 
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yellow, orange, and scarlet. No blue has yet been obtained, al- 
though efforts have been made to produce it. But Nature seems 
to be invincible to the rule, that there shall be in nature no 
single family of plants in which blue, yellow and scarlet in va- 
rieties of the same species shall be produced. In many varie- 
ties of plants we find two of these different colors, but in none 
are all these found. Dahlias are easily raised, but they require 
a deep, rich soil, and theside shoots should be vigorously pruned, 
so as to throw the strength of the plant into the main stock. 

There are two other flowers of which I wish to say but a brief 
word; and these are roots and not bulbs, but they are rare gar- 
den ornaments, and are entirely hardy. I refer to the clematis 
Jackmanii and the hollyhock. The hollyhock has been mar- 
velously improved of late. The oldsingle varieties, which many 
of us associate with our early homes, are striking and attractive, 
but the new varieties, as double as a dahlia and of a variety of 
shades, are an ornament to any home. Ihad a row of the double 
varieties last year which attracted so much attention as to al- 
most cultivate vanity. Passers by would stop and gaze at them, 
and many would ask to come and look at them, and beg a blos- 
som. They require but little attention, and will send up their 
tall stalks higher than the tallest man, and for home and church 
decoration, when brilliancy is wanted, will compare with the 
gladiolus. The Japanese single varieties, with the odd mark- 
ings, are also easily raised and are very striking. 

There are other summer flowering bulbs and roots of which 
I would speak if time permitted, but those which I have men- 
tioned are all practicable for the amateur to raise, and amply re- 
pay the little attention which they require. 

Now, in closing, let me add one single suggestion. Although 
there may be some little outlay in the original cost of bulbs, yet, 
after all, bulbs are in the end among the cheapest of nature’s gifts. 
They will live from year to year, producing their own kind, and 
one outlay covers the entire cost; while many annuals have to 
be raised or bought new each year, and the outlay has to be made 
over again each season. Let me ask each of you, who care for 
flowers, to plant in the coming season, at least a few gladioli, 
tuberous rooted begonias and hollyhock, and I believe that none 
of your plants will give you as much enjoyment as these bulbs 
and roots. 

The paper of Mr. Carleton was greeted with applause, and on 
motion of Mr. Terry he was tendered a vote of thanks. 
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No report was made by Prof. Oestlund as entomologist, al- 
though present at the meeting. He sent the following explana- 
tory note: 


LETTER FROM PROF. OESTLUND. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, ) 
GEOLOGICAL AND NATURAL HISTORY SURVEY, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 27, 1889. ) 


S. D. Hillman, Secretary, etc., 


DEAR Str: I did not prepare any report or paper this time 
with intention to have it published. As I supposed Prof. Lug- 
ger would present an elaborate paper on the subject, and with’ 
the hope that I could slip out of the responsibility of serving as 
your entomologist, I only wrote out a few notes from which I 
intended to speak extempore to the Society. 

But as you have again honored me with the position of ento- 
mologist, it shall now be my earnest endeavor to do some special 
work during the year for the Society. All along I have felt the 
want of some elementary work on horticultural entomology 
adapted to our locality to put in the hands of our members —a 
work simple enough to be understood by all yet comprehensive 
enough to present the subject in all its importance and serving 
as a basis for observations and practical work. Wedo not care so 
much for learned and scientific papers on the subject, which are 
bnt little understood and I think will rather retard end increase 
the interest for the subject. But this want is easier to state than 
to fill, and I know that my own knowledge and experience is not 
up to the task; yet with the resources that are at hand in the 
entomological work of the experimental station, etc., I think it 
is going to be possible to do something in this direction during 
the year. I have no plans to submit in detail at present, but 
you can expect to hear from me further on. 

It is with much pleasure that I have watched of late the rapid 
increase of interest for the subject of entomology in Minnesota, 
and I hope that this will continue as it has begun. There are 
reasons why Minnesota should take the lead in this work as it is. 
already doing in other directions. 


Yours truly, 
O. W. OESTLUND. 
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The following paper was read by Prof. Pendergast: 
THE NEW SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE. 
By Prof. W. W. Pendergast, St. Anthony Park. 


The primary object of the Minnesota State School of Agricul- | 
‘ture is to bring together as large a number of the intelligent and 
ambitious farmer boys of the state, as the resources of the institu- 
‘tion will permit, for the purpose of giving them a scientific, 
practical training in the elementary principles of agriculture, 
horticulture and allied industries to the end that these pursuits 
may be conducted with greater skill and judgment, and that they 
may be helped forward to the high coer in public esteem and 
honor which of right is theirs. 

For the successful accomplishment of these objects a somewhat 
extended and thorough drill in certain branches not bearing 
directly upon the cultivation of the soil seems to be essential. 

First—The mind of the student must be strengthened and pre- 
pared by proper discipline, to grapple with and finally to master 
the perplexing problems that will be continually coming up for 
solution as he advances in the line of work marked out for him. 

Second— As a foundation for the intelligent prosecution of the 
studies for which the school was organized, there must be a 
knowledge of the principles which underlie them, and without 
which the time spent upon the desired branches would be well- 
nigh thrown away. Agricultural chemistry, for instance, might 
‘seem to callonly for a knowledge of the few elementary substances 
which enter into organic life, but this knowledge can not be 
attained by one who is entirely destitute of general chemical dis- 
-cipline. The same is true of veterinary science, entomology, the 
theory of plant growth. In short, of every branch of scientific 


agriculture. 
The requirements for admission into the state school are neces- 


sarily moderate in order that its benefits may be brought within 
the reach of the average farmer boys, for whose improvement it 
was designed. 

If the standard could be so raised, as to require at least a year 
of training in the natural sciences before entering, the work of the 
school would be more complete and satisfactory, unless we take 
an extra year at the beginning of the course for preparatory 
work. The foundation on which our boys are to stand should 
be as broad and firm as possible, and the parent makes a great 
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mistake, who decides that because he intends to give his son a 
specific education, he shall not have any general culture to build 
on. 

It will be the aim of this school then, to give a good general 
disciplinary education, by a systematic study of the natural sci- 
ences which are necessary to the pursuit of the arts of life, par- 
ticularly those of farm life, and by the practical application of 
them to those arts. : 

The sciences to which especial attention will thus be given are 
physical geography, philosophy, chemistry, botany, veterin- 
ary and physiology, all to be brought home vividly to the under- 
standing of the students by illustrations and experiments, for 
which the chemical and philosophical apparatus, the farm, the 
garden and the green house will furnish ample facilities. 

It is recognized that the great and crying need of the agricul- 
turists as aclass is not high scholarship, but a liberal education 
along those lines which are necessary to a proper understanding 
of the principles upon which successful farming depends. 

The paramount importance of this kind of an education seems 
to be better appreciated on the other side of the Atlantic than 
with us. In Germany, France, Belgium, Switzerland, Sweden, 
Austria, Holland, and Denmark, agriculture enters into the 
regular normal school curriculum. In all Europe there are not 
less than 10,000 schools in which this science, as well as_horti- 
culture, arboriculture and kindred pursuits, is taught. 

It is gratifying, however, to note that in this country each suc- 
ceeding year is marked by increased attention to the demands 
made upon it by the tillers of the soil, for the simple reason that 
each year affords new evidence of the wisdom of what has already 
been done in this direction. 

There is a constantly deepening conviction in the minds of 
practical business men that the exigencies of the times demand 
provision, at the public expense, for a specific education in cer- 
tain industrial lines, not solely with a view to furnishing our 
school boys and girls with a sure means of obtaining a livelihood, 
in case the uncertainties of the future may dfive them to it, but 
that they may, while yet in a plastic state, receive the impres- 
sion that skill in manual labor is something worth striving for, 
possession of which will be valuable in proportion to proficiency, 
and as honorable as valuable. A general training of this kind 
will inevitably bring about an increased respect for honest in- 
dustry. For students will naturally look up to those who stand 
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highest and take first rank in the operations in which they them- 
Selves are engaged, and the world will honor them for having 
attained a position which assures them the surest and most reli- 
able source of profit. 

Now, though it must be admitted that agriculture is the one 
essential industry which underlies all others and makes eiviliza- 
tion itself possible, though its successful prosecution demands 
better judgment, more consummate skill, greater practical abil- 
ity and more exact knowledge of the natural sciences on which 
it is based than is required in any other avocation, yet, strange 
to say, it is the only pursuit for which no special preparation is 
deemed necessary, or, at least, none made. 

The successful farmer is one who by patient study has solved 
the problem of economical production; who has learned to so 
systematize and plan his work as to make every blow count one 
toward the final result. He must understand the character of 
his soil and know what crops it is best adapted to produce, and 
if it is not up to the highest standard he must be able to as- 
certain what elements are lacking and the best and most econom- 
ical method of supplying them. In short, scientific knowledge 
must be invoked at every step to aid him in the general manage- 
ment and improvement of his farm, and to assist him in elimi- 
nating the elements of failure and mastering the principles upon 
which, and upon which alone, successful farming can be car- 
ried on. 

In view of what has been said it may be readily inferred that 
the great object of the state school of agriculture is to furnish a 
sound and substantial education in the basic sciences just men- 
tioned. This will be just as valuable viewed in a disciplinary 
light as can be obtained elsewhere. At the same time care will 
be taken that the education so given shall at every stage point 
toward the farm, and be of such a character as will enable the 
students to accomplish greater results with less labor than would 
have been possible without its aid. The end kept constantly in 
view is to develop the thinking powers and strengthen judgment 
rather than to fill the mind with a vast store of miscellaneous 
facts which will never be put to any practical use. As a basis 
of thought certain important truths must be grasped. 

From these the student by the aid of his reasoning powers, will 
make deductions, not only valuable in themselves, but which 
will still further develop the mental faculties thus brought into 
healthy exercise. Conclusions thus obtained will make decidedly 
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deeper impressions than if learned by rote from the teaching of 
another and will be far more abiding. 

The great desideratum is the production of clear headed inde- 
pendent thinkers, able to reason logically and arrive at correct 
conclusions; ready to analyze critically, discriminating between 
gold and glittering dust, between what is true and what is 
merely specious; who can from daily observations and known 
facts, make sound generalizations, with minds alert and judg- 
ments keen. , 

It seems hardly to require any argument to show that these 
results should, if possible, be accomplished and the minds of the 
students thus disciplined by vigorous exercise along those Jines 
which they are to follow in after life. Let us take the young man 
who is fitting himself for the profession of civil engineer to illus- 
trate the point. Now, while it may be admitted at the start 
that the thorough literary and classical course would be of great 
value in quickening his mind and strengthening his judgment, 
yet it is no less true that the special qualifications essential to 
his success in his chosen calling and the particular kind of judg- 
ment and mental strength which he must possess in order to 
attain to the highest degree of perfection, or in fact to succeed at 
all, could only be acquired through the medium of geometry, 
trigonometry, surveying and other branches of mathematics. It 
is with this idea uppermost that the plan for our agricultural 
school has been laid, and the young men there engaged in fitting 
themselves for future usefulness upon the farm are working in 
conformity to this plan. They are bright, intelligent and ambi- 
tious. They entered the school with the fixed resolution to do 
its work thoroughly, faithfully and cheerfully. The success with 
which this resolution is being carried out is a surprise even to 
the instructors, though their expectations at the outset were very 
high. The attainments of the boys upon entrance were found to 
be below the desired standard, but in industry, application, and 
manly deportment they are far above the standard which had 
been mentally set. The most noticeable thing about them isthe 
straight-forward, earnest and dignified way in which they go 
about their work. There is no ‘‘foolishness’’ about them. In 
study hours it is all business, and even the intermissions are 
devoted chiefly to reading and the preparation of their les- 
sons. They evidently believe with Dr. Franklin, that ‘‘ A little 
leisure is time to do something useful.’”?’ At 5 A. M. the ear- 
liest risers begin to make their appearance in the reading and 
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study room. At 6:30 A. M. the whole house is astir. At7A. M. 
comes breakfast, and at 7:40 A. M. the regular school work of the 
day begins. This is kept up until 4 Pp. M., when those who de- 
sire to reduce expenses by assisting in the necessary work about 
the building, in the greenhouse, or on the farm, take an hour or 
two for this purpose. Monday being a holiday, is similarly im- 
proved. In this way they earn from 50 cents to $2.50 per week. 
The cost of board, including washing, has averaged, so far, 
about $2.75 per week. Judging from present appearances, this 
school will, in the near future, if sufficient room be given it in 
which to expand, become one of the best patronized institutions. 
in the state. 

A few months ago the great question to be solved was, ‘‘where 
shall we find our students?’’ Now it has taken a different 
shape, and the troublesome query which is awaiting an answer 
is ‘‘what shall we do with the boys that are coming to us for in- 
struction ?”’ 

On the eighteenth of October we began with seventeen stu- 
dents. In two months that number has more than doubled, and 
nine new applications have been received and accepted. The 
‘‘Home”’ is full. The nine can be housed at the experimental 
farm house, but ‘‘still there’s more to follow.’? What shall be 
done with them ? 


The following report was then read by Mr. Grimes: 


MEETING OF THE AMERICAN HORTICULTURAL SO- 
CIETY AT SAN JOSE, JAN. 24, 1888, AND FRUIT 
GROWING IN CALIFORNIA. 


By J. T. Grimes, Minneapolis. 


Mr. President and Fellow Members of the State Horticultural Society, 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: California has a great future. To 
begin with: Its development, commencing with the old Mexican 
rancho; its cowboys and immense herds of cattle, grown princi- 
pally for their hides. We pass on to the breaking out of the gold 
fever excitement in ’49, when thousandsrushed in to reap a golden 
harvest, or disappointment, the alternative in most instances. 
The old forty-niners were as whole souled, open hearted and 
generous peopleas ever lived. The uncertainty of their occu- 
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pation, their very surroundings and mode of life made them de- 
pendent upon each other, aside from any consideration of for- 
tune, luck or educational advantages. We here mark the second 
period in the progress and development of the country, and in 
its civilization from the time of the semi-barbarous cowboy to- 
the rough hospitality of the miner in his camp. Like a pan- 
orama, the scene has again changed; the large herds of cattle 
have disappeared from the plains, and the miners have mostly 
forsaken their camps; the plowshare is now turning its long fur- 
rows, and wheatfields almost beyond limit have taken the 
place of those pasture lands to the extent that their products. 
have ruled the markets of the world. But now comes another 
change in the scene before us; the wheatfields are giving place- 
to the orchard. 

There is nothing small about California. Our friend Jordan, 
used to tell how many thousand fruit trees he had in his orchard, 
but some of the orchards in California have as many acres planted 
out as Jordan ever had of trees. I can not make a comparison 
of the capability of fruit growing in that country here, without 
showing the disadvantages we possess, from the fact that the 
very fruits they grow to the greatest perfection and profit we 
can not grow at all. 

Then what have we to do with this matter, anyway? Much, 
my brother; do not forget that this Society is a small branch of- 
that great river, that leads to the market ocean of the world. 
Our discussions should not be confined to a narrow channel, but 
give us all the advantages we may be able to draw from the ex- 
perience of others as well as ourselves. While we can not grow 
pears and plums for one dollar and twenty-five cents per one 
one hundred pounds, or grapes for fifteen dollars per ton or make. 
wine for twenty cents per gallon as is done in California, we grow 
many kinds of fruit with fair success and small fruits in great 
abundance and get good prices; we are less troubled with insects 
than our neighbors over the hill and do not have to depend upon 
irrigation for our crops. 

In the discussions at the horticultural meetings at San Jose 
the fact was brought. out that the nearer to their northern 
limits fruits were grown the more perfect the specimens were 
found to be, and it was not a matter of surprise that Minnesota. 
should be awarded first premiums on her fruits at our great. 
national exhibitions. 

There are some things which at first sight may seem remote- 
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and yet may have a direct bearing upon our success. For in- 
stance a heavy, rich soil in California is of little value for either 
the production of raisins or wine. The best vineyards are lo- 
cated upon gravelly soil—some of them upon gravel almost en- 
tirely. The grapes grown in’such soil are much sweeter and 
ripen earlier. 

Some facts may also be learned in regard to irrigation. The 
southern portion of the state produces the largest and finest look- 
ing fruits, while the northern section produces the same fruits 
but of less size and better quality. The reason is obvious. South 
of a line that may be drawn direct from Monterey Bay to Sacra- 
mento City their crops have to depend almost entirely upon irri- 
gation, as rain seldom falls between the months of March and 
November, while north of that supposed line they generally have 
sufficient rain during the season to produce a crop. Hence we 
find the fruits from along the Sacramento, and other northern 
valleys within the moist belt, upon the market at San Francisco 
a week or more in advance of those produced five hundred miles 
furthersouth. Oranges, peaches, pears, prunes, apricots, etc., are 
ripe at Oroville as soon as they are at San Diego. The same is also 
true in regard to the time of blossoming. The difference is per- 
haps entirely on account of irrigation, and while it has its ad- 
vantages it also has its disadvantages, not only upon the quality 
of the fruits and their time of ripening, but upon the health of 
the people as well, on account of the miasma produced by the 
overflow of water. 

You ask me if the fruit business in California is not likely to 
be overdone, and what bearing it will have upon the horticul- 
ral interests of our state and upon the eastern markets? I an- 
swer, no! the more they can produce the better for us. They 
have an almost unlimited market and very little competition in 
their line of goods, which consists largely of oranges, lemons 
and dried fruits, such as we can not produce and yet must have. 
Just think of it! We have been buying those goods east and 
shipping them from New York, while we occupy a half-way 
station between the point of production and that from which we 
receive our supplies. Fruit in the eastern states is dear and 
always will be. We think the time has about come, when we 
should receive our supplies direct from the producer and save 
the double railroad freight and the intervention of that long 
line of useless appendages called middle men. To illustrate my 
meaning in regard to the costs and profits under the present sys- 
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tem of trade, it is only necessary to state that the so-called Cali- 
fornia wine houses in Minneapolis that profess to sell a pure un- 
adulterated article of wines at bed rock prices, charge from $2 
to $2.50 per gallon for wines which I was informed by one of 
the principal wine makers of Napa Valley, Cal., could be made 
profitably at from 15 to 20 cents per gallon. The grapes cost 
them from $15 to $18 per ton, which isthe usual price, and they 
realize from 20 to 25 cents per gallon for their wines at wholesale. 
I do know, however, that the business is immense from the size 
of the vineyards and wine houses which we saw almost every- 
where in California. At Vina, where our excursion halted to 
see Senator Stanford’s place, there are over 3,500 acres in vine- 
yard -with a winery attached, having a capacity of 1,500,000 
gallons. There were in stock at the time over 600,000 gallons of 
last year’s vintage. 

Horticulture in California may be classed under three separate 
heads. or divisions, viz.: First, the growing of grapes; second, 
of citrus fruits; and third, of deciduous fruits, and no one pre- 
tends to pursue more than one branch of those industries. It 
stands us in hand as much to look after our needed supplies of 
fruits as it does to procure a market for our own products. 
Having glanced at the wine industry by way of illustration (for 
I take no stock in it, believing it to bea greater curse than. bless- 
ing), I proceed to notice more particularly the class of deciduous 
fruits. 

Minnesota consumes annually a large amount of canned and 
dried fruits, and it is a satisfaction to know that they are pro- 
duced so abundantly, and at so small a cost as to place them 
within our reach. 

The largest orchards perhaps in the state are those around San 
Jose, in fact the county may be said to be one entire orchard. 
Most of them contain several varieties of fruits, but some plant 
largely of only one or two kinds for a special purpose. Near 
Walnut creek, in Conta Costa county, I saw a young orchard of 
three hundred acres, all in Bartlet pears. At San Le Andro, in 
Alameda county, there is an orchard containing ten acres of 
cherries, the fimest trees I ever saw, all of them of the Goy. 
Wood variety. The fruit is used at the canneries. Most of the 
canned goods were formerly put up under the brand of Lusk & 
Co., of San Francisco, who really were the purchasers and not 
the producers. Very little in proportion is shipped to the east- 
ern markets fresh as gathered from the trees. 

Vol. [V—43. 
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Next in importance to the canning business are the drying 
establishments. The one I visited at San Jose had a capacity to 
handle forty tons of green fruit per day. The process in dry- 
ing prunes and some other fruits is first to dip in hot lye, then 
rinse, then place on platters in the dry house about four hours, 
then change to the open ground, in the sun, where the process is 
soon completed. 

The worthy President of our Society requested me to give 
some kind of report of the American horticultural meeting held 
last winter at San Jose. I can only speak from the most pleasant 
recollections. The meeting of the society was most-happily con- 
ceived, arranged and carried out, and royal guests could not 
have received a more hearty welcome than did the disciples of , 
Flora and Pomona upon this auspicious occasion. We met 
there for the first time as representative horticulturists from all 
the states east of the mountains, and shall I say that we there 
found much in little; better far, we found much in much, and 
much more. 

I shall not pretend to give any detailed account of the society’s 
transactions; they are already published in book form which 
anyone can procure by sending two dollars to W. H. Ragan, 
secretary, Greencastle, Ind., who will send you the volume and 
enroll your name in the list of the honorary members of that 
society. If you are a growing scion of progressive horticulture 
you will have more than cause to thank me for these suggestions. 

I can truly say that the hospitality of the people of California 
is unbounded and which can only be compared with the state it- 
self which is more than a thousand miles long and twice as wide 
if the journey had to be made east or west on foot. But then 
we did not have to walk, they carried us wherever they wished 
to have us go. We were the guests of the railroads and of the 
cities and towns wherever we went and none of our party 
seemed inclined to go anywhere else. Our meeting at San Jose 
was one not to be forgotten. Every preparation had been made 
for our reception, entertainment and enjoyment. 

We were first taken to their homes (every body seemed to be 
keeping open house) and made to feel that they were our homes 
as well. 

The meeting was formally opened on Tuesday, Jan. 24, 1888, 
at 10 o’clock A. M., Hon. Parker Earle, president, in the chair. 
But I shall omit any details of the proceedings of the meeting for 
reasons already given. 
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The citrus fair and horticultural exhibition were in progress 
here during the time of our meeting, to which each member of 
our society received complimentary tickets through the courtesy 
of the manager, President Jones. If any of you Minnesotians 
could have been placed unawares in the midst of such a collection 
of fruits and flowers you would have supposed you were lost in 
Paradise. All the varieties of citrus and deciduous fruits, fresh, 
dried and otherwise, grains, nuts and vegetables, products of 
every sort and kind, gathered as it were from every country and 
clime, and yet principally grown in the valley of Santa Clara, 
California.’ 

But the crowning feature of our entertainment was the ban- 
quet gotten up by the ladies of San Jose on the last evening of 
our meeting. Words would fail to describe; it was simply im- 
mense, superb, perfect, whatever those terms may mean. 

The next morning carriages were in readiness, according to 
previous arrangement, to convey us into and over the country 
round about, where we were shown the immense orchards, vine- 
yards, dry-houses, and the entire modus operandi of successful 
fruit culture, from the planting out, the kinds mostly planted, 
the manner of cultivation, pruning, irrigation, gathering of the 
fruit, taking care of it, marketing, etc. 

When looking over this vast extent of country, devoted al- 
most entirely to orchards, I felt like exclaiming, ‘‘Oh! Santa 
Clara, thou art a jewel in the crown of California.”’ 

We next proceeded on our northern excursion. Tickets had 
been generously furnished to each member of' our party by the 
agent of the Southern Pacific Railway, Mr. J. B. Lanck, and the 
program of our journey announced, which would extend a dis- 
tance of several hundred miles through the most fertile valleys 
of Northern California. 

By way of Monterey we next found ourselves at Oakland, 
where another banquet was in waiting to receive us, or rather we 
were there to receive it. These banquetings furnished grand op- 
portunities for speech making and nut cracking, and with the 
usual ride around, passed off very pleasantly. The next morn- 
ing we started on our northern trip proper, an army of horticul- 
turists, fully 200 strong, prepared to capture everything before 
us. The first place of attack was Napa, famous for its wines, 
and the trophies here won consisted principally of bouquets and 
ladies’ smiles, followed by a most sumptuous banquet for a second 
course. After the usual speech making we were taken to the 
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insane asylum, located near by, an institution with about 1,450 
patients. They claim to have another similar institution of the 
same kind located somewhere in the state, so it would seem 
that a great many people become crazy after they get there, if 
they never were before. 

From here we marched to Sacramento city the capital of the 
state which we captured and the great seal of the state was sur- 
rendered into our hand. . e best of everything the city could 
furnish was provided and spread before us, the tables were ar- 
ranged with an array of tasty fruits and beautiful flowers. The 
banquet was spread in the hall of representatives and was served 
without wine showing in the whole arrangement the good taste 
and refinement of the ladies of Sacramento. 

The next morning we marched forward on the wheels of our 
elegant sleepers, past Marysville to Oroville on the Feather 
river. This is about the centre of the old placer mining district 
and the country round about has been dug up and much dis- 
figured by mining operations. It is also the northern limit of 
orange orchards in this state. We now return to Marysville 
where we were again banqueted with the usual ceremonies which 
are indispensable upon all such occasions; thence we proceed to 
Chico which lies on another branch of the.road. Here I saw 
some fine native black walnut timber, the first I had seen. Here 
_are also some very fine orchards belonging to Gen. Bidwell who 
seems to own the town and pretty much everything around it. 
This is one great drawback to Northern Carlifornia; the lands in 
many instances are held in very large estates. 

Passing Vina of which I have already had occasion to speak 
we make our next attack upon Redding at the head of the great 
valley where we marched to conquer the great banquet which was 
here spread before us. <A little more speech making (though 
some of us were too full for utterance), and we retired for the night 
with old Mount Shasta standing 14,444 feet above our heads or 
rather above the level of the sea as a sentinel placed on guard 
duty for the night. 

Wenow returned by way of Red Biuff,making Woodland the ob- 
jective point, where we were welcomed to another sumptuous en- 
tertainment followed by the usual little neat stereotype speeches 
prepared by our nut crackers for the occasion. But perhaps we 
are distributing our chestnuts too freely. It may be accounted 
for, however, on the high wine pressure of the spontaneous mo- 
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ment. But this is said to be a democratic country and we are 
all Jeffersonians. 

Hight Pp. M. finds us back at headquarters at San Francisco, 
where, upon our arrival, we find that we are under marching or- 
ders for to-morrow morning. An excursion had been planned to 
carry us up through the Santa Rosa valley and also for a steam- 
boat ride out through the Golden Gate the next day. Our equip- 
ments were at hand early the next morning and we took the boat 
across the bay to where the train was waiting to convey us north 
as far as the great red wood forests, where are seen some of the 
largest trees in the world only excepting those of a similar species, 
the Sequoit Gigantea, found growing in Miraposa county. Some 
of those trees are between two hundred and three hundred feet 
high, without any large sized branches, and as straight as an 
arrow. The stump from which the plank was made and which 
was exhibited at the centennial in 1876 we found to measure 
twenty-one feet in diameter clear of the bark. Underthe brave 
leadership of the ladies in command we soon had stormed its 
heights and stood conquerors triumphant beneath the banners, 
and in the name of the American Horticultural Society. 

We now return to Santa Rosa where carriages, a banquet and 
a host of friends are waiting to extend a hearty welcome; but I 
will not particularize. Our line of march has been one constant 
‘innovation; the ladies have done themselves proud; our victories 
have been complete, and we have carried away many trophies 
which we shall hold in lasting remembrance. 

We go to San Francisco for the night, but to-morrow morning 
return to San Raphael upon the invitation of Hon. Wm. T.Cole- - 
man, at whose hands a bull’s head breakfast is to be served com- 
plimentary to ourselves and in remembrance of the days of the 
old regular forty-niners. What a bull’s head breakfast was, 
anyway, no one could even guess, and we felt the more anxious 
to lay ourselves open for an attack. The early morn again found 
us in line, and by forced marches we were soon upon the ground 
where carriages, hacks, what-nots, and everything that could be 
called into requisition were in readiness to convey us wherever 
our presence was most needed. We formed in procession and 
commenced our march with Mr. Coleman in the lead, who 
seemed anxious to show it all. So we rode around to the east 
side of the town all the forenoon, and those of us who had come 
expecting a ten o’clock breakfast were a little disappointed to 
find that the morning ride had occupied the time till one o’ clock. 
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But at last we returned to find our breakfast waiting, and soon 
our seats were occupied at the table. Our host then informed us 
‘that he had prepared a regular forty-nine breakfast for our spe- 
cial benefit, and introduced the head cook, who stood up in 
greasy buckskin, and in a way befitting the occasion, explained 
the manner and skill required to get up such a breakfast. Next 
came the speech of welcome by the host, and in response a few 
chestnuts were cracked by some of our worthy members. 

Our breakfast consisted of seven bull’s heads with red pepper 
sauce, baked beans ‘‘a la mode,’’ peppered chowder, Spanish 
stew, chicken and red pepper, meat balls, half pepper, Spanish 
rolls and California wines, which last I suppose was added by 
way of luxury. 

Our long fasting and ride had given us an excellent appetite, 
so we leaned forward and devoured our repast promiscuously 
without noticing some little peculiarities mixed up in the cook- 
ing. 

After dinner came the regular toasts and every nut cracker of 
our party declared that they had never seen anything to com- 
pare with the breakfast given by our host. When we were at 
San Jose we thought we had found it, at Sacramento we thought 
we had found it, at the various places where we had been enter- 
tained we still thought we had found it, but right here at San 
Raphael we know we have found it. This was a most supreme 
moment. We could only suppress our risibilities by thinking 
the Lord’s prayer. 

Our host proved to be equal to the occasion for on our emerg- 
ing from the dining hall we found the carriages all in line wait- 
ing to convey us over the west half of the town. Mr. Coleman, 
again took the lead, and we in all courtesy were bound to follow 
although at the sacrifice of our contemplated ride out through 
the Golden Gate. 

Mr. Coleman claimed to be a true Democrat and nothing would 
do but we must see it all, so we rode and rode until at last we 
pulled up at a beer garden and all were invited to alight and 
‘‘take’’ something. We now fouud ourselves completely out- 
generaled and the enemy taking advantage of the situation made 
bold to charge our lines and spike a few of our guns. 

What effect the foaming lager may have had upon the still 
wines ina horticultural point of view the world will never know. 


The reading of the report was greeted with hearty applause. 
The meeting then adjourned till Friday morning. 
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MORNING SESSION. 
FOURTH DAY, FRIDAY, JAN. 18, 1889. 


The meeting was called to order at nine o’clock by President 
Elliot. 
The following paper was read by Mr. Dartt: 


‘ORCHARD PROTECTION—FACT AND THEORY. 
By FE. H. 8S. Dartt, Owatonna. 


This subject of orchard location and protection must be get- 
ting somewhat stale. .We have been told so frequently that the 
orchard should be placed ina high, airy location and be pro- 
tected by trees, and also by an intelligent and energetic man, 
that it would seem useless to plant an orchard in any other loca- 
tion, or for any other kind of a man to attempt to raise an 
orchard. But there are certain phases of this subject that seem 
worthy of consideration. 

There is an orchard near Owatonna that is favorably situated 
and has been planted out ten years. The trees were set twelve 
feet apart each way —the owner believing that treesthus planted 
would naturally protect each other, and that if they did well 
they could be thinned out, and if they did poorly, the less 
ground covered the better. On the east side is a single 
row of European larch trees; on the south and west, a row of 
box elders on the outside, with a row of Scotch pines on the in- 
side. These trees are now about 20 feet high. Scotch pines 
are also set 60 feet apart allthrough the orchard. The east part 
of the orchard is entirely Duchess, and of the row standing 12 
feet from the pines on the south side of the orchard, 16 trees 
are standing in fair condition, while only 2 are dead. In the 
second row, 24 feet from pine trees, 13 trees are standing and 
5 are dead. In the third row, 36 feet from pines, 12 are stand- 
ing and 6 are dead. In the fourth row, 48 feet from pines, 7 
trees are standing and llare dead. The next three or four rows 
are similar to fourth row. Then slightly higher ground is 
reached, and trees are in better condition. These facts seem to 
prove that while partial shade is very beneficial, yet these bene- 
ficial effects do not extend much farther north than twice the 
height of the windbreak. From these results we might expect 
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to find the trees standing on the north side of the pine trees 
scattered through the orchard in much better condition than 
those on the south side, but careful inspection shows no material 
difference. And we conclude that it is a mistake to set isolated 
trees as has been done in this orchard, and that continuous single 
rows of evergreen trees—rows to be about four rods apart, and 
run east and west, or, perhaps, a little to the northwest and 
southeast, would be far better. For this inside protection I 
think Norway spruce an excellent tree, as it would soon become 
tall, and if set eight to ten feet apart in the row, would soon ef- 
fectually shadea widespace. Cottonwood trees would hardly do, as 
they would soon monopolize the whole ground and starve out 
the fruit trees. 

It may not be amiss hereto ask a question or two, with a view 
of eliciting discussion: What killed these Duchess apple trees? 
Our friend Gaylord, of Iowa, will promptly answer sun-scald. 
All right, so far, but what causes sun-scald? Here is room for 
theory. If we put our hand on a Duchess apple growing on the 
south side of the tree and exposed to the hottest August sun, it 
will feel cool. It is alive and the principles of life convey the 
power to resist death, or those conditions that produce death. 
If this apple falls to the ground and is exposed to the direct rays 
of thesun for an hour or two, it is affected by sun-scald. It is 
dead now, and death having deprived it of all resistant or pro- 
tective power it falls an easy prey to sun-scald or other disease. 

This life principle which we call vitality, tenacity of life, or 
hardiness when applied to trees, is strongest in plants and animals 
in perfect health. And although certain diseases, such as blight 
in trees, are most likely to attack individuals of robust habits, 
yet the general rule holds good. Disease is but a modified de- 
gree of death. We would hardly expect a consumptive to stand 
the fatigue of a long march and if he fell by the way we might 
say he died from sun-stroke. But we would feel confident that 
it was the seeds of death previously planted in his system that 
had rendered fatal attacks of disease so slight that they would 
have been successfully resisted or warded off by a robust man. 
So it is with our apple trees. In our severest winters some of 
our trees are frozen so dry that they never bursta bud, but most of 
them are so hardy that, though seriously injured, they start into 
growth in the spring. Now, if in June we examine some of our 
standard varieties that have just squeezed through, we will find a 
thin white film growing over and covering the dead, blackened 
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wood underneath. This new cambium layer may be no thicker 

‘than writing paper, but it is there and it proves that a struggle 
is going on in that tree as in all trees, and all living things be- 
tween life and death — life seeking to build up and death seeking 
to destroy. In this particular case the scale seems so evenly 
balanced between these two opposites that it is not at all strange 
that such trees die from sun-scald or other trivial cause, not 
likely to affect a sound, healthy tree. 

‘We have heard about tempering the wind to the shod lamb. 
We can certainly temper the winds and the heat of the sun to 
some extent by tree plantations. Now, if we can leave the fleece 
on the lamb (the cambium layer is the fleece) by not allowing 
our trees to overbear, and by the liberal application of manure 
to bearing trees, and by supplying just the kind and amount of 
shade needed, then certainly we deserve success. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. Barrett said there was an orchard near Brown’s valley 
that was in good condition, although inthe hands of a careless 
farmer. The trees were located near the lake and there was pro- 
tection afforded by timber. 

Mr. Dartt. Trees in our section generally, wheueeed southern 
protection is afforded, are doing much better than those a little 
removed from that proeoctian! Ihave several instances in mind 
where this rule holds good; there are Wealthy trees of consider- 
able size that have stood quite well and have produced good crops 
of apples. They arein the kind of location I have described, 
having a southern protection, with considerable of a slope onthe 
northern side. They are in what we call in Minnesota a favora- 
ble location. This southern protection is a subject worthy of © 
consideration. H 

Mr. Frankland. I have been somewhat interested in this sub- 
ject lately and more perhaps in the paper just read than any other, 
as it seems to apply to my circumstances. However, I want 
some explanation as to the conclusions arrived at, from the prac- 
tical experiments Mr. Dartt has made. It seems to me rather 
anomalous that trees nearest a southern protection are prevented 
from dying with frost; I would think the northern trees would 
be in the most danger. The west and northwest being protected, 
as I understand, it preserves them; whereas I should think the 


north breezes from Manitoba would come down and scorch the 
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trees right off. It would seem that if the sap freezes it would 
become more and more solid, and when the sun thaws it out and 
the bark begins to split, sunscald would set in. We think it is 
the effect of the sun in March that kills the trees. 

Mr. Dartt. My theory is that the extreme cold kills the tree, 
or it becomes almost dead. It is then in the condition of a very 
sick man; it needs care and nursing. This protection on the 
south side affords a shade anda protection from the effects of the 
extreme heat of the sun. These extremes of heat and cold have 
a bad effect on trees. They may stand one extreme, but if ex- 
posed to both it may prove too much. 

Mr. Pearse said in the winter the moisture was constantly 
passing off, and it was the starch which supported the life of the 
tree. 

Mr. Frankland. Is there an evaporation from the trees all the 
time? 

Mr. Pearse. All the time; unless trees are very large and 
the proper amount of food is supplied, in our long winters the 
trees become exhausted and when the starch is gone the tree dies 
from starvation. I have examined the wood with a microscope. 
The south side of the tree will be entirely exhausted while there 
is a supply of food on the north side. 

Mr. Barrett. What is your remedy? 

Mr. Pearse. Select trees that have a capacity for storing food. 
Southern trees are not prepared to stand our winters as they 
do not have the proper cell structure. Trees have to store 
up nutriment for several months, and need to be fed the same 
as animals. 

Mr. Dartt. If the trees haven’t enough food stored up how 
are they going to get it? : 

Mr. Pearse. During the growing season there isn’t one parti- 
cle of nourishment stored up; it all goes to the growth of wood 
and fruit. This laying up of food for winter supply commences 
after the growth of wood is done. 

Mr.Dartt. Do yousay there is no life in the tree in the winter? 

Mr. Pearse. Yes, there is. Vegetation commegces in the 
spring; life commences in the spring. In getting hardy varie- 
ties, we must get those that are capable of storing up food suffi- 
cient to run them through our long winters. 

Mr. Frankland. My trees came through the Manitoba winter 
last year and it got down to forty degrees, and the glass got dis- 
couraged; we couldn’t tell how much further excepting with a 
spirit glass; but there was no protection excepting a mound of 
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earth. This last fall,some time the latter end of October, we had a 
pretty sharp frost. I suppose it came pretty near to zero. 
About the fifth of November I begin to mound up those trees to 
protect them for winter; that is all the protection I give them. 


Mr. Underwood read the following paper: 
SEEDLING APPLES. 


By J. M. Underwood, Lake City. — 


In opening the discussion of the topic, Seedling Apples, I 
would urge, first, the importance of enlisting the interest of our 
farmers, their wives and children in the search for those kinds 
of fruits, and particularly of apples best adapted to the North- 
west. When we reflect that every apple we have ever known or 
seen, had its origin as a seedling, it will not seem a new or unin- 
teresting field for us all to experiment in. 

It is not common to think or speak of the Baldwin, the Spy, 
the Bellflower or the Talman Sweet as seedlings, as their names, 
with many others, have become so familiar that it would seem 
that they must have always existed, and yet it is not many years 
back to the time when many of our choicest appies were originat- 
ed among a pack of seedlings, growing in nursery rows, or, it 
may be, sprung from the seed of some choice apple eaten at the 
fireside under the parental roof, where they were saved and 
taken to a distant home and tenderly planted and cared for, 
mainly for the loving associations connected with their ori- 
gin. Perhaps long years elapse before the public generally are 
aware of the results, but at last they are incorporated in the 
pomological records of our country, 

Of course, to us who are familiar with the subject, 1t is per- 
fectly clear, but I believe a majority of our people do not under- 
stand the exact origin of theapple. It is possible that the energetic 
missionary, sometimes called the tree agent, has fully explained 
all the mysteries connected therwith, but I will at least venture 
to say that the variations in the growing of apples from the seed, 
is so great that no two seeds ever produce exactly the same 
variety of tree and fruit, hence to those who like variety, it is an 
interesting field. 

It is also a well established ‘fact that the pollen of one tree in 
blossom will fertilize the blossoms of an adjoining tree, thereby 
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imparting, in a measure, some characteristic of each to the 
other. So, if we can secure in this cross-fertilization, the 
combination of hardiness and color in one, with that of flavor 
and keeping qualities in the other, we may reasonably expect 
once in a while, to make an advance in the right direction. 
This fact must not be lost sight of, however, that the chances are 
about one in 10,000 of obtaining a desirable result, consequently 
we need to enlist the co-operation of every man, woman and 
child in the state to make that progress which our condition 
demands. 

With wise and enterprising forethought, our Society has plan- 
ned to stimulate this endeavor by offering liberal premiums to 
encourage work in growing seedlings, and, since all are really 
seedlings and the most progress we have made has been from 
that source, I am quite inclined to think it is the direction from 
which is to come our best results. Think of the seedling we call 
the ‘‘ Wealthy;’”? thousands of bushels have been raised in our 
state already. It captured forus the Wilder Medal at Philadel- 
phia and placed us among the foremost at New Orleans, and 
while it may not be the apple that we are looking for, it has at- 
tracted the favorable consideration of the foremost pomologists 
of our land. Then look at the improvements that have come to 
us through seedlings in our list of crabs or hybrids, as we call 
them, giving us better flavor, larger size, and longer keeping 
qualities. There is now rising in the horizon, other candidates 
for favor; seedlings of the Duchess are prominently and favorably 
mentioned by our Seedling Committee, to which we look for im- 
provement in hardiness, flavor and keeping qualities; I refer to 
the Okabena, originated by H. J. Ludlow and controlled by the 
Jewell Nursery Co., of Lake City, Minn., and the Peerless, origi- 
nated by J. G. Miller and controlled by O. F. Brand, of Fari- 
bault. . 

In connection with this subject, let me refer to an orchard of 
seedlings in which we have become interested, growing at Grundy 
Center, Iowa. The history of itis briefly as follows: During 
the days of our civil war, J. S. B. Thompson left his family, as 
many others were doing, while he went into the army to serve 
his country. His wife, in the mean time, visited her parents in 
New York. While there her father brought her the choicest 
apples from his large orchard of seedlings, to pare and dry for 
her western home. With keen forethought, she saved the seeds 
of the best, and took them with her as well as the dried fruit. 
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They were planted in rows and cultivated until large enough to 
transplant, when about three hundred were set out in orchard. 
The soil is a rich black prairie loam with a clay subsoil, inclining 
a little toward the south, and on the southern edge of the orchard 
isa strip of low, almost marshy ground, through which runs a 
small stream of water. On the north, east and west sides of the 
orchard isa large willow hedge that has grown with the trees, 
and which in a measure protects the fruit from being blown off 
by the winds. 

And here in this orchard, to-day, are upwards of one 
hundred of the finest apple trees that a man ever saw. The 
fruit is quite varied as to size, color, flavor and season. Aftera 
large experience in Illinois, in Michigan, as well as twenty years 
of orcharding in Minnesota, I must say that this is the most 
wonderful orchard I have ever known, comprising as it does, so 
many large, excellent, sweet, sour, red, yellow, and green varieties. 
The most wonderful features of this orchard, however, is the fact 
that while in the large extent of territory, around it, where the 
Wealthy, Duchess and Whitney have been planted and have all 
died out, even in this same orchard, these new seedlings are 
growing, strong and vigorous, and bearing large crops of apples. 
These apples have been exhibited at many of the fairs in Iowa, 
and have always taken first premium for their size, on of 
color and delicious quality. 

Some of the trees have attained a large size, being 12 to 18 
inches in diameter, and from 25 to 35 feet in height. We have 
cut from some of these trees this fall as high as 360 scions, 10 to 
18 inches long, which I think a good indication of their hardi- 
ness. This orchard.is growing only one hundred and eighty 
miles south of here, and ina large prairie district, which is a 
pretty good guarantee that some of them, at least, will prove of 
value to us in Minnesota. In conclusion, then, as we think of 
what Mrs. Thompson has done by saving the seeds of those ap- 
ples away back twenty-five years ago, and planting them in her 
new home on the bleak prairie of Northern Iowa, may we not all 
be stimulated to follow her example and. reasonably hope for 
ultimate success in finding something desirable for our reward? 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. Dartt. I would inquire where the seeds of Thompson’s 
seedlings came from ? 
Mr. Underwood. In the vicinity of the Hudson river. The 
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exact place I cannot tell. These apples are grown at Grundy 
Centre, in the central part of Iowa in the third or fourth tier of 
counties. 

Mr. Smith. It is the highest point of land to be found in the 
central part of that state. 

Mr. Cutler. I would ask if there are not other orchards grow- 
ing in that part of the state? 

Mr. Underwood. Yes; but they have met with the same fa- 
tality as other orchards in this state. I think there is nothing 
there that compares with them in point of hardiness and vigor 
at the present day. They were grown from seedling trees, or so. 
reported to me. 

Mr. Poor understood they were grown from choice apples. 
This was an important subject. He believed it the best plan to 
rely upon seedling trees so as to get a good tap root which 
would penetrate the ground as far as possible. But it was im- 
portant to depend upon grafted and budded trees for our or- 
chards. Seedlings as a rule could not be depended upon whether 
of the apple, plum or peach. 

Mr. Brand thought the paper contained an important lesson 
as it explained why trees were killed so much throughout the 
Northwest. This orchard of Thompson’s was on damp soil and 
the roots of the trees were probably standing in water. The 
great destruction of trees in 1884 was caused by a warm fall and 
late flow of sap. He cited a case where treesstood near the St. Joe 
river, some of which were over a hundred years old. Some of 
the trees stood only four feet above the level of the river at low 
water. 

Mr. Sias thought it was a mistake to suppose the cause of 
mortality of trees was due to root grafting. He had been ex- 
perimenting for twenty-five years and had as high as 20,000 
seedlings at one time that were destroyed, although the tap roots 
of the trees were in perfect condition. It was the tops that 
were killed. He did not find one of the lot not hardy enough 
among the seedlings so far as the roots were concerned. He had 
many hardy Russian varieties grafted in the same manner, but 
they didn’t have the long tap root; trees would die anyhow if too 
tengler, whether seedlings or not. They must have the right va- 
riety and then it would stand the test. Every tree had a pecu- 
liar habit of growth. Haas, for instance, had an upright, rapid 
growth; if the top was cut off it would sprout up again, and the 
root corresponded largely with the top. If the habit of a tree. 
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was to go down deep it would not be easy to change that habit. 

Mr. Pearse. <A tree will not growif not hardy, whether it 
has a tap root or not, but seedling trees are the longest lived. 
My experience is, the only varieties we can depend upon are 
those that are hardy. 

Mr. Frankland. I would like to ask Mr. Underwood how 
many of the Thompson seedlings are as hardy and of as good 
quality as the Duchess? 

Mr. Underwood. There are very few trees standing in the 
orchard that are not of good quality, and there are over three 
hundred planted. There are perhaps sixty or seventy that have 
indications of hardiness and good quality sufficient to recom- 
mend them for propagation. 

President Elliot. How many of them do you consider worthy 
of propagation? 

Mr. Underwood. Well, we are just investigating the thing 
thoroughly, and may have a higher appreciation of them now 
than we will after awhile; but we are grafting some seventy-five 
varieties now. I wouldn’t want to warrant them all to be super- 
jor to Duchess, or anything of that kind. I simply bring this 
matter before you, gentlemen, calling your attention in this di- 
rection, asking you to watch them carefully and to see if any- 
thing comes out of them. The point made by Mr. Brand that 
the trees are living where the roots have moisture could hardly 
be a good one, because on that same ground the Duchess, Wealthy 
and Whitney ought to live that have been planted in the same 
orchard. 

Mr. Brand. I meant that was one reason for their hardiness. 

Mr. Frankland. What do you know of the hardiness of these 
trees ? 

Mr. Underwood. All the trees these apples came from on ex- 
hibition, are hardy and vigorous —all of them. Some varieties 
are long keepers; some sweet and some sour. 

Mr. Frankland. Have any particular efforts been made to 
keep them? 

Mr. Underwood. Mr. Thompson has no way of keeping ap- 
ples better than a small dugout cellar; he hasn’t even a good cel- 
lar to his house. Most of these apples came from his place since 
we have been in session here. A few of them I had at my place 
that were simply wrapped in paper and kept in the cellar. 

Mr. Philips. In Wisconsin I will say they are about in the 
same relative condition regarding the discovery of new hardy 
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varieties that will withstand the severities of our northern win- 
ters as you are here in Minnesota. As one of a committee ap- 
pointed by our state society three years ago to investigate the 
Russian apples as grown in our state and Minnesota, as to quality 
and hardiness, and also to discover if there are any good winter 
varieties, I had hoped to gain some valuable information at this 
meeting; but though there has been for years past a fine, credita- 
ble and beautiful show of Russian apples at the state fairs of 
Wisconsin and Minnesota, for the past ten years in attendance 
at the winter meetings of both states, I could carry all the Rus- 
sian apples I have seen at both places in a bushel basket. We 
usually have—as you have here—a fine showof native seed- 
lings, which stillshows they are ahead. They must be recognized 
and their cultivation encouraged until something better is found. 
The best twenty years of my life have been spent in apple grow- 
ing. I have raised in a single year 1,000 bushels — half of them 
winter varieties. The past year all the apples I stored in my 
cellar for winter use were the product of seedling trees — one of 
which has borne twenty-one consecutive crops, the other four- 
teen crops, but the young trees of neither are good enough to re- 
commend; still I keep setting them — for my own use —and will 
do so until I find something better. Continual planting is the 
only way to produce fruit for the family. 

Mr. Brand. What is the character of the soil and how far are 
the trees standing from water? 

Mr. Philips. The trees are in a limestone soil and stand some 
five hundred feet from running water. \ 


BRANCH SOCIETIES. 


Mr. Barrett then offered the following resolutions: 


Resolved, That the state be divided into four horticultural districts, to be 
known as the Northern, the Southern, the B&Astern and the Western Minnesota 
Horticultural Districts, and societies duly organized therein. 

Resolved, That to make these missionary labors a success, the legislature be 
memorialized for an appropriation of $1,000, giving to each district the equal 
sum of two hundred and fifty dollars, said money to be put into the hagds of 
the treasurer of this Society, to be drawn upon the orders of its President, 
countersigned by itsSecretary, and audited in its accounts. 

Resolved, That the transactions of the district societies be incorporated in the 
annual reports of this Society. 
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Mr. Sias. This matter was brought up at our meeting at 
Rochester, as Mr. Harris will remember, and he favored the pro- 
ject. He is a man that has done more for this Society probably, 
than any other member. He is the Marshall P. Wilder of the 
Northwest. I have heard that remark frequently, and as he 
favored it, and was placed on the committee, I thought it would 
not be tabled or carelessly put aside. 

I might compare this Society to the century plant, which I 
understand grows very fast and after it blossoms, dies. It comes 
to be a large tree in its native habitat in Mexico. I have under- 
stood in some cases it attains a height of sixty feet, then blossoms 
and dies. Perhaps the reason is because it has no branches. 

Now, for fear this Society may die prematurely, I recommend 
these four branches, which I think we need, one from the north 
to protect from the arctic waves that come down so severe. I 
think we have an agent running a station at Moorehead, who 
would be a good man to run that one. We need one on the east 
to protect us from eastern tree frauds that come here; we need 
one on the south to protect us from the direct rays of the sun— 
to prevent sunscald. We need a good, heavy branch there, and 
we have already got it started —about a yearago. Then we 
need a good, heavy branch onthe west, near the border line, 
where Prof. Barrett lives. He is a man that believes in ever- 
greens and forestry, and we need a good strong branch there to 
protect us against the tornados that sweep across those prairies. 
We need it to protect this beautiful city, and he is just the man 
to run it. We need all those branches. ThisSociety might live 
without them, but it may die suddenly or prematurely some 
time without them. We need these branches just as much as 
they need themin Iowa. All weask of this Society is to sanction 
this measure. We want a committee to memorialize the state 
legislature. We ought to organize these societies and do the 
best we can. We must not give up the ship, but let us fight for 
success. 

Mr. Dartt said money was required to carry farward such an 
enterprise, and he favored the societies if they could be kept up. 
It was necessary that somebody should do a great deal of work 
for nothing, or to have the money to provide the sinews of war. 
It was not very likely that a state appropriation could be ob- 
tained, but perhaps one hundred dollars could be secured for 
each society. He had tried to start a society at Owatonna and 
succeeded in getting a few members, but it soon dwindled out. 
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He said it was a rule among tree men if they allowed suckers to. 
grow at the roots of a tree, it would absorb the vitality of the 
tree. If that were true, perhaps this Society should not encour- 
age many ‘‘suckers.” 

Mr. Frankland. These are branches and they ought to be en- 
couraged. This money is needed to keep these organizations. 
together; itis a necessity. This Society ought to ask the legisla- 
ture for enough so they can give these outside societies some 
encouragement. 

Mr. Sias. I don’t know as it is the best thing to compare us. 
to suckers. A sucker is not the best fish in the world. I don’t 
think Mr. Dartt ever gives us anything, but he gives us some 
things we can’t understand. He told us a year ago that the box 
elder was failing in Minnesota, although he was the only man [I 
think that knewit. Ilooked his place over, and while I wouldn’t 
dispute anything he says, I think he is making a mistake in 
comparing this committee, of which he is one himself, to suckers. 
Tf the century plant had some suckers there would be some life 
in the plant. This Society must have branches. 

Mr. Fuller. I would ask ifthe century plant has any branches 
whatever. 

Mr. Sias. I think at the top it has. 

Mr. Fuller. Oh, no. 

Mr. Sias. What do you get your flowers from? 

Mr. Fuller. It has a large branch, however. 

Mr. Sias. I helped to organize this Society and I think this 
work of establishing these branches just as important. They 
will do just as much goodas this Society has done or can do. It. 
will bring in an iuterest over all parts of the state. We don’t 
intend to ask for help from this Society; it hasn’t any more 
than enough means to run itself, and I wouldn’t consent to that. 
But we propose to start these branches and get this help if we 
can. We will let them die when we are obliged to, and not before. 

Mr. Dartt. Isimply said the box elder was doing poorly on 
poor ground. 

Mr. Sias. I understood that it was “ failing.”’ 

Mr. Dartt. It will be a shortlived tree and not worth much. 

Mr. Harris thought the Society should receive $1,000 or $1,- 
500 more than at present, in order to aid in establishing ‘local 
societies. The Forestry Association might be merged into this 
Society as that*association has ‘no active organization at pres- 
ent. 
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Col. Stevens thought the state had been very liberal with the 
Society and would not be apt to increase the appropriation at 
present. Ifthey asked too much they would get nothing. He 
favored an appropriation for the Forestry Association. When 
this Society had no funds and wanted to be represented at the 
meeting of the American Pomological Society Mr. Elliot and Mr. 
Mendenhall furnished the money from their own pockets. 

Mr. Cutler thought it was premature to ask for an appropria- 
tion for something not in existence. It would be better to wait 
till they were organized. 

Mr. Barrett said he felt some delicacy in saying much for the 
resolutions, he having introduced them, but thought the demand 
for $1,000 a modest one. They had a promising local society at 
Browns Valley but he could not afford to pay all its bills much 
longer. 

Mr. Pearse thought the time had not arrived when the appro- 
priation could be asked for. 

Mr. Gould moved to refer the matter to the legislative commit- 
tee. The motion was adopted. 


The committees on prize essays presented reports which were, 
on motion, adopted. ; 


PRIZE ESSAYS. 


Your committee on best essay on orcharding in Minnesota by 
young men under twenty-five years of age, would respectfully 
submit that the five essays on that subject have been put into 
our hands, and we have given them a careful and full considera- 
tion, and would recommend that the premium of twenty-five dol- 
lars offered by this Society be equally divided between Edgar D. 
Sias and Archie M. Brand, as we have been unable to decide upon 
their respective merits, as both seem to be of equal value to the 
orchardist. We would further suggest that persons receiving 
special premiums for essays at any time should be excluded from 
competing for the same premium at any future time, and that a 
first and second premium be offered. 

While we would encourage our boys and girls without distine 
tion we would like to give allan equal chance, and the three essays 
before us which we have excluded as not being equal in merit 
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contain many excellent suggestions, and with a little more study 
and experience those boys will be able to write a very instruc- 
tive and valuable essay upon that subject, and no doubt event- 
ually become valuable members of the State Horticultural 
Society. 

J. T. GRIMES, 

J. M. UNDERWOOD, 

Ba TAY LOR; 

Committee. 


ORCHARDING IN MINNESOTA. 
By Edgar D. Sias, Rochester. 


Honorable Judges and Gentlemen of the State Horticultural Society : 


Of the delights of the orchard it is not necessary to speak. 
Thereof have bards long since sung their lays and tree peddlers 
recited their pieces. My purpose is to tell how to secure these 
delights in Minnesota. Let us follow the successive steps which 
one must take to attain the desired end. Naturally, the first 
thing to consider is 


LOCATION. 


Repeated experiment has shown that our apple trees do best 
near the lakes, other circumstances being equal; that is, lati- 
tude, slope, windbreaks, etc. The climate is usually more equa- 
ble, the soil better, and perhaps above all, the best feature of 
such a location, is the moisture. Droughts are among the great- 
est of obstacles we have to overcome in growing fruit in our 
state. Besides these general principles of location, such as lati- 
tude, elevation and relation to large bodies of water, one must, 
for a model orchard, select a north or northeastern slope, with a 
windbreak on the southwest. The soil must be suitable. Avoid 
a sandy subsoil. <A clay loam is good. 


VARIETIES. 


Having decided upon the situation, we have next to consider 
what varieties of the apple, plum, ete., are adapted to this cli- 
mate. We have also to determine which are the better, home- 
grown trees, which are thought to have become in a measure ac- 
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climated, or trees imported from other states; and also to learn 
what age the trees should be. Upon these three things hinge 
much of our possibility to succeed. As for varieties, we must 
give up all hopes of making a long lived orchard out of old 
eastern sorts. ‘‘ Experience is a good school,’”’ and if anyone 
has had experience in horticulture it is the veterans of Minne- 
sota. Then what better way is there to settle the question of va- 
rieties than to follow their list for ‘‘general cultivation,’’ which 
has been culled and reculled for over a score of years? It is 
true that experiments are going on and apples being produced 
which show signs of sterling qualities in the last few years, but 
let their worth be thoroughly tested before hazarding much upon 
them. Then I refrain from offering the names of any of my 
‘“‘nets,’? but just say that the Duchess, Wealthy, some of the 
Anis, Transparent, and many other Russian families of the pyrus 
malus can be raised with profit; but they are mostly fall, or, at 
the best, early winter apples. 

The Grucheoka seems to be the hardiest of the late-keeping 
Russian varieties, which have been tried at the State Experiment 
Station. The Transcendent, Hyslop, Whitney and Minnesota 
are crabs or hybrids, commonly grown. 

The Weaver and Rollingstone plums ean be successfully raised. 
The verdict in the state report ought to be final; for it will in- 
clude decisions from all the experiment stations of the state, 
among them the State University Station near St. Anthony 
Park, the newly created experimental station at Owatonna, and 
Mr. Gideon’s at Excelsior. 

Notwithstanding all the untiring efforts which the horticultur- 
ists of the state have made to obtain a first class late keeping 
winter apple, the ideal is not yet produced and the opportunity 
is still presented to someone to make himself immortal in the 
horticultural world. The best way I can suggest to win this 
laurel is to plant seeds of the very best late keeping varieties of 
the common apple and await results. Care should be taken to 
know from what variety the seed was taken and by what variety 
fertilized. Ifthis little pains were taken much of the mystery 
about the seeming freaks which arise from planting seeds would 
be explained. Then, whoever starts an orchard, let him also 
start a seed bed at the same time. 

In setting an orchard do not stake all your fortune on one va- 
riety; that would be like a farmer seeding his land to just one 
kind of grain. The farmer must diversify his products in order 
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to be sure of something every year. And so itis with orchard- 
ing. But don’t go to the other extreme and havea very large 
number of different kinds, for some will be quite sure to be of no 
value. Itis all right for experiment to try one or two trees of 
fifty or a hundred kinds, but for profit I would recommend about 
three varieties each of the earliest, autumn, early winter and 
late winter sorts. In this way one will have apples to sell all 
the season and they will not ripen all at once, thus giving time 
to dispose of them. 


PLANTING. 


Having determined on location, varieties and the proportion 
of each to plant, the trees are the next in order. Obtain trees 
which are thrifty and well ripened in the fall and bury root and 
branch for the winter, taking care that no straw is in the vicin- 
ity to attract the mice. These trees should not be over four 

years old and two to three years old are considered preferable by — 

some. The holes for the trees in the orchard should be about 
twenty feet apart each way. Dig the holes in the fall and let the 
frost actupon the soil in the winter. Makethem good and large 
and in the spring fill in again, setting the trees a trifle deeper 
than they stood in the nursery. Lean the trunks a little toward 
the direction from whence come the prevailing winds. Then in 
a few years the tree will gradually straighten up and having be- 
come thoroughly rooted can resist the strong winds, thus adding 
much to the welfare and appearance of the orchard. 

While the tree is being started it will stand a considerable 
amount of fertilizing, and especially in a dry soil the tree should 
be pushed a little when it is young, otherwise it is liable to al- 
ways remain stunted. This rapid growth should not have been 
done in the nursery, however, because it lessens the ability of 
the tree to stand transplanting. Care must be taken not to cul- 
tivate or mulch the young orchard so late in the season as to 
protract the growth and not have time for the ripening of the 
terminal buds before winter sets in. The tree should always 
have a fine dressing spread around it for several feet, but none 
banked up against it, for it is liable to heat and scald the trunk, 
which has caused the death of many a tree. 


CULTIVATION. 


For the first six or seven years the land can and should be 
planted to some kind of garden truck. Potatoes are good for 
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this. When you cultivate the potatoes you are also cultivating 
the orchard. This is practical, for it has been tried and good 
results followed. 

When the orchard is ten years old, it may be seeded down, 
but every three or four years after it should be broken and re- 
seeded with a different species of grass. The ground should be 
well plowed, spring and fall, till the trees are at least ten or 
twelve years old, to get the best results. Besides keeping the 
soil in good condition this destroys countless numbers of harmful 
insect. A coating of straw about a foot thick on the ground is 
said to be an excellent mulch for an orchard and it keeps the soil 
very moist. 


PRUNING. 


The trees should be headed rather low in this state to give 
‘them stability. Have the lowest limbs so the horses can walk 
along pretty close to the trees when plowing. Prune the trees 
well in June orin the fall and always keep them trimmed; it 
adds much to thelooksofthe tree, the applesare easier to pick, the 
limbs do not gall each other and the fruit will be much more highly 
colored and withal it makes the tree itself much more thrifty. 
All webs found in the branches should be removed at once and 
burned, and no offenders allowed to escape. In winter the trees 
can be protected from rabbits by placing a piece of tarred paper 
about eighteen inches high loosely about the trunk. In about 
the finest orchard I have ever visited, the trunks of the trees are 
bound with laths. This prevents any injury from the sun’s heat, 
or any gnawing by animals. These laths are fastened together 
and are easily removed twice a year, when the trunks are given 
a sulphur wash to remove any insectsand prevent any from com- 
ing up the trunk from the ground. Of course the injurious in- 
sects produced by flying species can not be thus dispatched. The 
arsenic emulsion givenin Mr. Riley’sreport last year is perhaps 
the best spray for the tops of orchard trees. 


IN CONCLUSION. 


In the fruit garden I referred to above, the ground is plowed 
spring and fall, webs removed as soon as discovered, and in short 
no pains spared to keep the trees thrifty andsound. The result 
is a success and the gentleman has not only good crops of apples, 
but they are beautiful and free from worms, which is saying 
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much for this decade of fruit-growing, so we see that advantage 
in locatioa is not all; great care must be exercised, but the re- 
ward is many foldand it must be a source of great pleasure and 
gratification, as well as profit, to the person, who, in spite of so 
many barriers to be removed, produces a conclusive evidence: 
to the inscription on the banner which will head the triumphal 
march of horticultnre in this state — which banner is: 


We can raise apples in Minnesota. 


ORCHARDING IN MINNESOTA. 
By Archie M. Brand, Faribault. 


In writing upon this subject we take it for granted that the 
members of the Society for whose consideration this essay is. 
composed, are well versed in the art of horticulture, and conse- 
quently write more on a line suited to the wants of the amateur, 
rather than those of the professional. 

The first thing that comes to our mind after deciding to plant. 
an orchard is— what is the best locality or site to plant upon? 

To one without experience the natural conclusion would be a. 
good southern slope, where the trees may have the full benefit 
of the sun’s warmth. But experience has taught us that here is. 
where we ‘‘miss”’ it, if we are allowed to use the expression. 
Go into any orchard where the trees have attained to any size 
and have received no southern protection; you will notice that. 
while the bark on the north side of the tree is firm and healthy 
in appearance, that on the southern side will be found warped, 
cracked and in many cases decaying. From this we would nat- 
urally conclude that it was the sun and not solely the cold, se- 
vere winters that is doing the mischief. 

Such has proved to be the case. Late in the winter, or early ~ 
spring, the warm rays of the sun beating upon the tree, stimulate 
a heavy flow of sap during the day, which is frozen at night and. 
aS a consequence ruptures the sap cells in the bark, thus leaving 
it in a condition easily acted upon by the elements of decay. 
No, we will not take a southern exposure, but on the contrary 
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choose a northern one, if possible. But in this case, as in most 
other things, we must be governed by circumstances. We are 
not all favored with northern slopes upon our farms, but if there 
be one, even a very slight one, that is the site to choose. For 
in this slope we not only have our orchard so situated as to al- 
low to a certain extent of a natural protection from the sun, but 
also have it more favorably situated than it would be if placed 
upon a level plat, to the extent of its natural drainage, some- 
thing very important as regards future success with fruit trees. 

A sandy soil is the poorest possible soil for fruit, and if pos- 
sible such an one should be avoided. Apple trees need an abun- 
dance of lime in the soil, and sand is very poor in this element. 
If trees have to be planted in such soil, the holes should be dug 
very large and filled in with suitable soil well mixed with 
crushed limestone and bones, if obtainable. 

High land is preferable to low land, but we must not become 
discouraged if we are forced to take land naturally holding a 
great deal of water. It may not be ill placed to cite a little of 
one’s observation at the Faribault Nursery. There are small 
belts of trees growing upon all imaginable soils and locations. 
The majority of these trees are Duchess. The finest bearing 
Duchess on the place, and there are five hundred more or less of 
them, are to be found upon soil where as late as the middle of 
May of any ordinary spring, you have to dig from but two and a 
half to three feet in depth to obtain plenty of water. In fact 
until late in the spring the place is so saturated with water as to 
form a perfect bog. Here upon these trees grow as fine apples 
as anyone might wish to see. Large apples, uniform in shape 
and finely colored. Apples that will command a market any- 
where. 

A garden or dooryard should never be selected to plant trees 
in for while in the one case there is not room enough for 
good cultivation, in the other, we are liable to allow the trees to 
grow up to grass and weeds, a certain death to the fruit tree. 

Now, that a site is selected, the next thing is to prepare the 
soil for the trees. This may be done by successive deep plow- 
ing and harrowing until the soil becomes fine and mellow. 

Apple trees should be set in rows twenty-five feet apart and 
about eighteen feet in the row. 
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VARIETIES. 


From thirty to thirty-five years of experience has now placed 
the honest tree dealer in such a position that he finds himself 
able to recommend without hesitancy, certain varieties of ap- 
ples that are sure to prove successful if properly handled. 
The farmer and other persons interested in fruit growing, but 
not professionals, have by this time learned to shun the fine 
plate book or cans of preserved fruit of the southern or eastern 
man, and to look to the trees of their own state for success. 
There are but few varieties that we can raise profitably, and of 
these the old Duchess stands at the head of the list, it being 
grown over a greater extent of territory than any other variety 
in the state, and although from time to time new varieties have 
been brought forward as rivals, still they have long since passed 
away and left the Duchess master of the field. And who would 
seek for a finer apple for baking than this? 

As a winter apple the Wealthy stands at the head; but it can 
only be grown in favored localities. Of the newer sorts the 
Peerless and Itasca, seedlings of the Duchess, are well worthy of 
mention. 

In choosing trees for an orchard of a hundred, one could not 
do better than to choose in the following proportion: Seventy- 
five Duchess, seven Wealthy, five Tetofsky, five Whitney, three 
Transcendent, two Early Strawberry, three Meader’s Winter. 

This selection is based upon the following facts: Beginning 
with the Early Strawberry, which ripens about the first of 
August, we have fruit ripening up until we come to the Meader’s 
Winter, which should be picked late in September. Then we 
choose the seventy-five Duchess because we can sell their fruit. 
So few crabs are chosen on account of their commanding such low 
prices, and the above number of trees are enough to satisfy the 
wants of any family. Of the new varieties we say wait until 
they have been tried before you invest. 


WHAT TREES TO SELECT. 


It would be best if possible for one to go to the nursery him- 
self and select his own trees, but it is not convenient for most 
people to do so. So they must resort to the next best method, 
and purchase their stock from some good, reliable tree man. 
Here it might be well to add that trees for Minnesota use should 
be purchased from nurserymen living within the boundaries of 
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our own state, for it has been tried time and again to raise fruit 
from trees brought from other states, and complete failure has 
in every case been the result. In selecting trees, take good, 
healthy two-year-olds. Select medium sized stock, trees having 
good, bushy tops, and but one body, for trees that crotch near 
the ground are very apt to split during our heavy wind storms, 
after which they are worthless. Medium sized trees are more 
liable to have good roots than large trees of the same age. They 
will also be more liable to live after being transplanted, and the 
wood, as a consequence of its slow growth, is more apt to prove 
ironclad. ; 

As far as early bearing is concerned we know that a small, 
thrifty tree with plenty of good roots when planted, will be a 
good bearing tree long before a large one of the same age, with 
mutilated roots, has’shown the least sign of a fruit bud. 

A great deal has been said upon the subject of when to get 
trees, some preferring spring while others like the fall the best, 
but the practice of procuring trees in the fall is becoming fhore 
and more general as each season demonstrates its wisdom. It is 
amore favorable time than spring, because of the cooler and 
less fickle weather, and the lighter pressure of business with 
nurserymen, the freighting company and the planter. And 
while our severe climate will not admit of fall planting, the 
trees, etc., may be procured in the fall, and thus be on hand at 
the proper moment in the spring. It is not that the trees were 
dug in the fall that caused their dying, but often through want 
of proper care on your own part. Through carelessness, want 
of time or other causes, young trees when received at the deliv- 
ery ground are too often left exposed to frost or drying winds. 
As an inevitable result, the planter loses a large per cent of his 
trees that with but little trouble might have been saved. 

Do not fail to be at the place of delivery on the day specified 
by the man from whom you get your stock. Bring plenty of 
damp straw and old blankets to wrap the roots up in that they 
may be kept moist. If the trees are in good condition heal them 
in immediately, but if somewhat dry it would do no harm to let 
them remain in a tub of water over night, and also sprinkle the 
tops. 

They may be healed in by digging in clean plowed land, a hole 
two feet deep and the length of the longest trees. Lay the trees 
in, the rootsa little lowerthan the tops, and cover with six inches 
of good, well pulverized clean soil. On this place a board, then 
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fill the hole rounding full with dirt. After the ground is frozer 
a little, cover over with straw to prevent freezing. Early in the 
spring lift up the tops of the trees, leaving the lower half still in 
the soil. 

About the first of May is the time to plant. The first thing to: 
do is to dig the holes. Do not be afraid of getting them too 
large. Dig them large enough that the roots may in no way 
be cramped, and deep enough that the tree may set from three 
to four inches deeper than it stood in the nursery. 

Before planting trim off all roots that have been mutilated, 
as such roots are apt to rot, and by so doing, make the tree 
sickly and retard its growth. Place the tree in the hole leaning 
towards the southwest on a slant of thirty degrees. Spread out 
the roots well that they may not only grow in their natural way 
and have a large tract of soil to derive sustenance from, but that 
they may also act as a brace to the tree against the twistings 
of our storms. Manure should never be placed in the holes un- 
dersthe roots of trees, as it is apt to give the tree a very rapid 
growth which can not ripen up before frost and consequently 
will be winter killed. Only damp and mellow soil should be 
used, and plenty of water, say from a pail and a half to two 
pails to a tree. So much water is used to settle the earth firmly 
about the roots of the tree, and saves a great deal of tramping, 
and by settling the earth about the roots leaves no room for 
small spaces being teft, which would eventually allow of the roots 
drying up. Never water the trees after the day of planting, as 
the water, acted upon by the sun, only crusts the surface 
of the soil and does not penetrate to the. roots. <A_ far 
better plan is to place a quantity of short wet straw about the 
tree, about six inches in depth, and covering a circle about the 
tree with a diameter of from five to six feet. This will keep in 
the moisture and at the same time save a great deal of unneces- 
sary labor. 


CULTIVATION. 


Do not as is the general custom plant trees in a hay field. If 
a man desires fruit for himself and family only, and is indifferent 
as to the time he getsit, and indifferent about the quality and 
quantity, then he may plant his treesin grass land and keep them 
in that condition; but if he intendsto make the business of fruit 
growing a dependence for his living, he would hardly be satisfied 
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to wait from twelve to fifteen years for results that might be 
obtained by good culture in seven or eight years; nor would he 
be likely to be pleased with the moderate returns from common 
or inferior fruit, while his neighbor was receiving high prices 
for a superior article grown on ground where fruit was the only 
crop. 

It is true that there are soils so rich, that culture would give 
trees an excessive growth, and not only postpone fruitfulness, 
but make them liable to beinjured by severe winters. 

One great advantage of having the ground under culture is, 
that it enables the orchardist to give his trees a more uniform 
growth without regard to condition or unfavorable seasons. 

If his trees are loaded with fruit or the season unusually dry, 
a more frequent stirring of the surface will generally keep up 
the desired vigor, but if the trees are in grass and the season 
very dry, he is powerless to help the case, and can only watch 
and worry to see his trees fail to grow, the leaves turn brown or 
yellow, and the fruit drop for want of sustenance. No, we will 
start in as if we meant business and cultivate as if it were any 
other field crop. Plowas deep as possible, harrow well and then 
plant the trees. 

For the sake of protection it is well to plant the trees in rows 
Tunning northeast and southwest. This will allow of the shade 
of one tree protecting the body of the next during the warmest 
part of the day. Begin to cultivate as soon as the weeds start 
but do not come closer than three feet from the trees so as not to 
allow of the whiffletrees scraping the bark from the bodies; keep 
the cultivator going untilthe first of July among young trees but 
not after the middle of Juneinany orchard where the trees are 
old. Be careful not to plow deep among old trees so as not to 
disturb the surface roots. After you have stopped the cultivator 
go in and mulch heavily among the trees, which willkeep in the 
moisture and not permit the weeds to grow. 


MULCHING, MANURES, ETC. 


It is well for us in Minnesota to mulch our trees well, as a 
heavy mulch will keep the frost in the ground until late, thereby 
retarding the opening of the fruit bud so early that it is apt to 
be nipped by late frosts, and also the early flow of the sap, and 
in this way protects the trees from sunseald. As early as it is 
safe and the ground becomes dry enough to admit of cultivation, 
remove the mulch and cultivate for an early growth. Butin 
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Spreading mulch never let it come within a foot of the tree, on 
account of mice. Corn stalks and begasse are probably the best 
mulches, with coarse swamp hay, clover, or straw next in order. 

As regards fertilizers, wood ashes are probably one of the best 
things that we can obtain. Wood ashes contain all the required 
elements of plant nutrition, except nitrogen, and are very rich 
in potash and lime, the principal constituents of the apple tree. 
About fifty bushels should be used per acre, but care should be 
used not to allow the ashes to come in contact with the tree. 
trunk, or they will eat the bark off and thereby kill the tree. 
Manure from stables is also good, and should be liberally 
‘ sprinkled through the orchard every year, while the carcasses of 
dead animals placed under ground several feet from a tree pay 
well for the trouble of placing them there, although in case of a 
well being anywhere in the vicinity, the latter method should 
not be resorted to. 


RABBITS, MICE, BORERS, CODLING MOTH, ETC. i 


Of the many pests that the orchardist has to contend with itis 
probably well to speak of a few. It makes the heart of the or- 
chardist sink away down below the zero point when on walking 
through his orchard on some fine winter’s day he perceives great 
patches of bark gnawed from some of his trees, or entirely 
girdled and nearly spoiled. He knows this to be the work of the 
rabbit or mouse. If he wants to save his orchard he must set 
about to exterminate his little foes. In thecase of the rabbit one 
of the best methods is the use of the figure four trap baited with 
sweet apple. Cabbage leaves and turnips are also good. The 
rabbit being very hungry and smelling the tempting bait loses 
all fear of the huge trap and creeps under tohis doom. He has 
but to nibble a little at the bait, the triggers are sprung and 
bunnie lies at the mercy of his captor. A more handy way but 
at the same time a more dangerous one is to stick little pieces of 
apples containing strychnine on little sticks. These sticks are 
then stuck in the snow deep enough that the apple is left about 
six inches above the snow’s surface. The rabbit eats the apple, 
is poisoned and generally may be found in the morning where he 
partook of the fatal fruit. The little mice are harder to destroy 
on account of their size and numbers. In the winter time they 
are to be found under the snow where any litter, such as grass 
and weeds, have been allowed to remain. Therefore all such 
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should be removed from around the trees back a foot or two. 
They will also work at a treesurrounded by heavy snow, eating 
the bark off the tree just where it leaves the soil. To prevent 
this go among the trees and tramp the snow down solid about 
the trunks and their operations will cease. They may also be 
headed off by going among the trees in the fall beforethe ground 
freezes and placing several shovelfuls of dirt around the bodies 
of the trees. But in case the mouse gets the start and does his 
work first, a good remedy is to bank up around the injured parts 
with danip earthas soon as the ground thaws in the spring. 

Where the rabbit and mouse dotheir work above ground, and 
a pretty neat job while they are at it, we have one less manly, 
namely the pocket gopher, who in an underhanded manner, fol- 
lows his occuption beneath the surface among the roots of the 
tree. His presence may be detected otherwise than by his mounds 
of dirt, by the bark of the tree becoming yellow, the leaves wither , 
and droop and the fruit being small,shriveled and worthless. The 
steel trap or strychnine put in potatoes and the holes are among 
the best means for destroying him. 

Another pest in the orchard is the borer, probably the great- 
est one in regard to the tree itself that we of the Northwest have 
to contend with, that is in the presence of hickory or poplar tim- 
ber. The eggs which produce these borers are laid by a beetle 
‘in the bark of the tree. By closely examining the trunk and 
large limbs if eggs are present a slit, instantly recognized by the 
experienced eye, a mere scratch about an inch long, is to be seen. 
This is where the eggs are laid and if they have not been hatch- 
ed, the pressing upon the bark, under which they lay, with any 
hard substance will crack the eggs and consequently save further 
trouble. But if the eggs have hatched the young grubs must be 
found and destroyed. As soon as hatched the young grubs begin 
to gnaw into the bark of the tree. Their presence may be de- 
tected by their refuse which is shoved out through the opening 
made by their entrance, which being of a glutinous nature col- 
lects around the mouth of the hole, resembling very fine chewed 
pine wood, is yellow in color and instantly detected by the or- 
chardist. One way to destroy the young grubs isto take asharp 
knife and peel off the dead bark around the hole and underneath 
which he is working where he may be found, but this mode is 
objectionable on account of having to expose the inner part of 
the tree to the atmosphere, and should not be resorted to, unless 
the injured part may be immediately smeared over with wax. 
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While a safer method is to inject water into the hole and drown 
the grub or by running a copper wirein and probing about until 
you have killed him. 


CODLING MOTH. 


Now we come to the codling moth which is more high-toned 
than his fellow knaves, and for his part takes the fruit itself. If 
we want apples that will sell, and such as we would wish to eat, 
apples perfect and uniform in size, we must fight the codling 
moth. Now while this moth or its young could do more dam- 
age than all the other pests combined, still the method to prevent 
its ravages is the most simple ofall. Takea barrel of water and 
into this stir one-half pound of Paris green. With this mixture 
sprinkle the trees just as the blossoms are beginning to fall and 
repeat in about two weeks. Use about a pailful to an average 
sized tree. ; 

When the orchard has become old enough not to be hurt by 
hogs turnafewin. They will eat all the rotten and poor apples 
that fall to the gronnd, keep the soil rich and well stirred up, 
and also keep the weeds down. But never let cattle into the or- 
chard as they will do more damage in one day than you could 
remedy in a year. 

All worms’ nests found among the branches of the trees should 
be removed and the worms killed, which may bedone by placing 
the nest on something firm and stamping upon it with the heel 
of the boot. 


PROTECTION. 


You must begin to look to the protection of your trees from 
the time they are planted. Plant a good windbreak of ever- 
greens all about the site chosen. For this purpose the Ameri- 
can White Spruee fills the bill. It not only makes a fine, solid 
bottom, but its top is generally close, and if the trees be planted 
six feet apart, in fifteen years from time of planting they will 
form a solid breastwork, six feet through and twenty-five feet 
high against the snow and wind. The trees next best suited for 
this purpose rank in the following order: Norway spruce, 
Scotch pine, white pine, ete. If nothing else can be had willows 
are better than nothing; also any of the deciduous trees. But 
do not plant them so they will stand less than four rods from the 
apple trees. If nearer, the snow lodged will break the trees 
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while small, and their roots will take much nutrition from the 
soil needed by the apple trees. Never trim for beauty. Hardi- 
ness is what we are after. Cut offall limbs that rub each other; 
all dead ones, and remove all blight. In all cases immediately 
cover the wound with wax. A little trimming may also be done 
on the north side of the tree to throw the growth to the south 
side as a means of protection. In closing, I would say that al- 
though this essay is long, still I see no point that I could have 
left out, while I do see many, very many more, that might have 
been added. 

The committee to whom was referred the following essay would 
report that they have examined it and find that there is no com- 
petition. Asit is a worthy and exhaustive paper we recom- 
mend that it be awarded first premium, and that the writer be 
requested to re-write and condense it as much as can be done 
without detracting from its value before it goes into the hands of 
the printer. 

J. S. HARRIS, 
Chairman of Committee. 


GRAPE GROWING IN MINNESOTA. 
By Archie N. Wilcox, Hastings. 
THE GRAPE. 


Species: Vitis labrusca, v. Aestivalis, v. riparia, v. vinifera. 


Of the sixteen American and numerous foreign species I have 
named, but four are worthy of attention here. From these and 
their various hybrids we must secure the varieties we cultivate. 
It is useless and I will not attempt to give a detailed history of 
the grape except to touch upon the different varieties under an- 
other head for there is probably no fruit grown of so much value 
to mankind or so widespread in its commercial or horticultural 
value. Dating its growth from the earliest antiquity we may 
safely assume that all our numerous species are derived from the 
garden of that ancient pomologist, Noah, who planted a vine- 
yard with the lamentable results recorded in Holy Writ. 

The most essential elements of success with grape growing in 


Minnesota lie in the capabilities of the grower himself. Being 
Vol. IV—47, 
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obliged to contend with an unfavorable climate and a great va- 
riety of soil, he should call to his aid all the advantages which 
science and the experience of otherscan give. Plants are living 
things. He should know something of the structure, methods 
of growth, their constituents, soas to select their food. He should 
know something of their relationship to the climate and soil in 
which they received their birth and development, that he may 
still preserve their vigor and productiveness. He must know 
the structure and formation of their productive organs so as to 
make the most desirable crosses and hybrids and secure the 
most perfect fertility and development of fruit. 

Munson says: ‘‘ When we consider that here, in the United 
States alone, there are some fifteen different species of grapes 
with different adaptabilities and properties with innumerable 
varieties of earth, that all the species are polygamous and are 
capable of intermingling, thus making hybrids, and that we must. 
at least use several of these species conjointly to secure greater 
excellency in quality, and make rapid progress, it is at once ap- 
parent how important is a knowledge of grape botany at least 
to the successful vinegrower and still more to the originator.” 

But more than all else he must be a clear sighted practical 
specialist in horticulture and love for its own sake the labor in 
which he is engaged; with these requirements his success is as- 
sured, for most all fruit, grain and vegetables reach their highest 
perfection near the northern limit of their growth, and this limit 
is far north of the latitude of Central Minnesotaas the abundance 
of its wild species (vitis riparia) on our river bottoms even in 
Manitoba will testify. 

Prof. Budd says there are no wild grapes in Russia north of 
the shores of the Black sea; yet he has seen raisins from the east 
for sale at the Russian fairs as good as any from Spain. 

Mr. Harris says, ‘‘good grapes can be successfully grown in 
many portions of Minnesota by all who select a suitable location 
and soil, plant the right varieties and give suitable attention to 
the preparation of the soil, planting and management.” 


LOCATION. 


In selecting a location for a vineyard bear in mind the fact 
that once well established it will remain productive for a life 
time; choose high ground on the shores of a lake or river, if pos- 
sible with a moderate slope to the south or southeast, where air 
and drainage will assist to protect against the late frosts of spring 
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and early frost of fall; if sheltered by nature or a belt of ever- 
greens so much the better. 

The best vineyards in Michigan are on a ridge of land about 
one mile wide and one hundred and fifty feet above the water, 
surrounded on three sides, east, north and west by the St. Joseph 
river and Lake Michigan. 


SOIL. 


For soil a deep, warm, sandy loam which will give the earliest 
start in spring and make a moderate growth of well ripened 
sound wood is better than a richer muck or colder clay in this 
climate for we need all the warmth we can secure in our short 
summers to develop the fruit and bring the growing vine to per- 
fect maturity. 

A stiff clay with proper exposure is better than muck, while 
the limestone along the Mississippi below St. Paul is quite desir- 
able. 

To prepare for planting, plow deep and fine, for the long, 
slender roots will penetrate far and near, and draw nourish- 
ment from every available atom of soil within reach. If the soil 
is poor and you desire to fertilize it, employ ground bone or wood 
ashes for that purpose; stable manure will promote a rank 
growth of wood and late unripe fruit to be killed by the first 
frosts of autumn, to the great injury of both root and vine. 


PLANTS, PLANTING AND CULTIVATION. 


A cheap way to secure the best vines for planting, with the ad- 
vantage of knowing what you have got, is to grow them from 
cuttings; this may be done in a small way by making cuttings of 
two or three buds from mature new wood; when you trim in the 
fall pack in moist sand or moss in the cellar over winter, and in 
spring secure a box; requisite size two feet high; fill two-thirds 
full of rich dirt, and set the cuttings with the top bud just above 
the surface, pressing firmly about them. Nail a thin piece of 
cotton cloth over the top and place it in a sunny spot near the 
kitchen door, where you will not forget to sprinkle with warm, 
soft water every evening. Ina few weeks the box will be full 
of growing vines ready to transplant to a plant bed where you 
can have them handy when you need, at one, two or three years 
old. Use the best first; a strong one year old plant is better 
than a weak one at three years. To buy vines will cost fron 
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two dollars per hundred for Concords to twenty for some of the 
finer varieties. For plants, use good, strong two year old 
vines grown from cuttings with two rows of well developed 
fibrous roots and sound, mature wood, cut back to two or three 
eyes; or, with varieties like the Delaware, which root very 
poorly from cuttings, one year old layers are best. 

Set the vines early in the spring, and mark off the rows 
ina straight line not less than 8 nor more than 12 feet apart, 
and set 8 feet apart in the rows; 8x10 will give 528 vines 
per acre, which is enough when we stop to consider that 
each vine will extend its roots 20 feet or more in every direc- 
tion. Make the holes large enough in setting to spread the roots 
out in a natural manner without crowding each other, and set 
the plants in a slanting position lengthwise of the row so the 
lower eye will be at the surface of the ground, with one or two 
eyes above; fill the hole with good soil, keeping the roots well 
apart, pressing the dirt firmly about them, and if the weather is 
dry mulch lightly over them to retain the moisture; this will in- 
sure a vigorous, healthy growth that will well pay for a little 
extra care and resetting. 

During the first season grow one strong cane from the plant 
with no pinching or pruning whatever in the summer, except 
to remove such extra sprouts as may start around the vine at 
the surface of the ground, and all fruit stems which may form. 
When the season’s growth is past and the leaves have fallen, 
trim away the entire growth above the second well developed 
bud on the new growth which is usually about one foot from the 
base where the cane started. Just before the ground freezes 
bend in the direction which the vine naturally leans and cover 
entire with three or four inches of earth, for winter protection. 
A crop of beans may be grown the first and second years without 
injury, and sometimes when cut worms are thick, with positive 
benefit to the vines. Corn or potatoes are better than weeds. 

The first operation of the second year is to remove the covering 
and lift the vines, when all danger of spring frost is past, handle 
with care, without injury to the tender buds, and tie to stakes 
with bagging twine. Stakes may be of any cheap wood that will 
last two years, and five or six feet high. Plow at once with one 
horse three or four inches deep as near the row as possible to cut 
the surface roots, throwing the dirt away from the vines after- 
wards; cultivate clean. This season allow two canes to grow, one 
of which may bestopped at three and the other at six feet from 
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the base by pinchingthe end bud. Check all laterals in the same 
way after one leaf has formed until the first of August, then let 
them alone until the wood has ripened, and the leaves have 
fallen, In November the fall pruning should be done by cutting 
all laterals and shortening the stronger cane to about four feet, 
and the reserve cane to two buds. Two or three bunches of 
fruit may be ripened this year. Always lay down and cover 
with earth as previously described for winter protection. 
During the third season follow the same directions as pre- 
viously given for taking up, tying to stakes, plowing, clean cul- 
tivation, and covering. In pruning carry the leaders forward to 
about double their previous length; remove all feeble or second- ° 
ary Sprouts as soon as they start and pinch laterals freely but 
never cut away the foliage or full grown leaves; much injury is 
often done in this way and it should not be tolerated; pinching 
the end bud is the true way for summer pruning. Yet no arbi- 
trary rule can be given, for no two vines and no two varieties are 
alike in growth and needed requirements, so the good judgment 
of the grower with some general suggestions will be the best 
guide from this time on. One general rule should apply; when 
the trellis is covered with vines the fall trimming should leave 
nothing but fruit buds, and these well distributed along the 
vines,and only in such quantities as the age and vigor of the root 
will bear; for the form of trellis to be covered, the ideal vine 
to be grown, and the variety of grape under cultivation, and its 
liability to disease, all have an important influence on the treat- 
ment required. Always have an ideal vineyard in mind and 
keep the vines as perfect as possible; this may be done by per- 
mitting the strong and vigorous vines to ripen a full crop of 
fruit, while the vigor of the weaker ones is increased to thinning 
to a few perfect bunches. Never permit the vine to overbear; it 
will impair its vitality, retard its growth and damage the suc- 
ceeding crop, and the grower should be prudent in limiting its 
productive capacity. The formation of seed is the most exhaus- 
tive function of plant life, so a few large, compact, well-formed 
bunches, weighing ten or twenty pounds, are much less injurious 
to the vine than the same amount in small, inferior fruit. 
During the summer and fall of the third year or in early spring 
of the fourth as most convenient, the holes may be dug, posts set 
and trellises built, and here we must decide definitely what form 
will best suit our wants, but for me I would use none other than 
the flat horizontal trellis, four feet wide and five feet above the 
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ground with three No 9 galvanized wires, for I know this form 
is superseding all others among the most intelligent grape grow- 
ers of Michigan. 

To make this trellis, use pieces of 2x4 four feet long nailed on 
top of strong posts in the form of a letter T; set these twenty- 
four feet apart and of a uniform height; upon these stretch three 
wires, one in the centre and one at the end of each arm; this may 
be done with long wires permanently, or as some prefer by cut- 
ting the wires one foot longer than the distance between posts 
and twisting a loop in each end and fastening to each post with 
small staples so they can lay down each length separately with 
the vines if desirable. 

Train the vines to the centre wire and the laterals will reach 
out over the sides like an arbor, while the fruit will hang at a 
desirable height overhead, protected by the leaves and in the 
best possible position to receive any attention it requires, 

The additional height from the ground is a great advantage in 
locations subject to mildew and rot, while the artistic beauty of . 
a vineyard so arranged can not be surpassed. 


VARIETIES. 


There is no operation in grape growing on which the success 
or failure of the vineyard more certainly depends than selecting 
suitable varieties for planting. More than half of the vines in 
cultivation about Hastings are worthless and it is safe to say 
nine out of ten of the kinds recommended in the catalogues of 
eastern nurserymen are of no value here. 

The ideal grape for this state will yet be produced; meanwhile 
we should plant the Concord or Worden for the main crop, the 
latter being a little the earliest and best. Moore’s Early and De- 
laware are both losing ground in other places but do well here; 
while the Brighton and Niagara are both gaining in popular 
favor. 

I would plant in the order named: Worden, Concord and 
Moore’s Early for black; Brighton, Lindley and Delaware for 
red, and Niagara, Lady and Martha for white, with as many of 
the new highly praised varieties as I could afford to spend my 
time on, and money with. The Lindley, like others of Rogers hy- 
brids, should be planted next to other perfect flowering varieties 
to insure its productiveness. Clinton and Janesville are better 
than none for a farmer in the extreme north when all others 
would fail. 
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PICKING AND PACKING. 


In picking use the so-called climax ten pound basket with 
flat covers; these will hold eight pounds of fruit and can be 
bought for about five cents each. Wait until the dew is off in 
the morning, and gather only the ripest bunches of fruit. 
Handle with care and don’t disturb the bloom; if you do it will 
injure the looks of the fruit. Place directly in the basket and 
when nearly full carry to the packing table, where they will be 
finished out and covered. 

If danger of frost occurs before the crop is fully ripened, 
gather at once and use the green ones for jelly, which they 
will make of the finest quality, while those which are 
nearly ripe may be further developed by spreading in a light 
warm room with a frequent sprinkling of lukewarm water. 
These may be made of passable quality, but in marketing sell 
them for just what they are and do not mark them as ‘‘ Best Min- 
netonkas.’’ Pack nothing in light-weight baskets, but guard 
with jealous care the reputation for high flavor and superior 
quality attained by Minnesota grapes. 

Having but two years’ practical experience in grape growing 
I have drawn freely from such authorities as Munson, Budd, 
Rogers and Parker, also from original notes of my father and the 
writings of Harris, Pearse, Latham, and Porter, of your Society, 
to all of whom I would gratefully acknowledge my indebtedness. 


Mr. Stedman, from the committee on prize essays on straw- 
berries and raspberries, reported that of the two essays handed 
in they had selected the one prepared by Mr. Lyons as entitled 
to the award. ‘ 


STRAWBERRY AND RASPBERRY GROWING IN 
MINNESOTA. 


By John Lyons, Minneapolis. 


In looking over the program, I see the Society offers special 
prizes for essays from young men under twenty-five years, and 
as I am under that age, I propose to tell what I know about grow- 
ing and marketing small fruits. 

It is a very diffeult matter to prepare an essay of this kind for 
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a Society that covers so large a territory as the State of Min- 
nesota, with its great diversity of soil and climate. I shall be 
understood as referring only to the locality in which I live. 


STRAWBERRIES. 


The fruit and vegetable grower like the producer of nearly all 
other farm crops has done but a part of the needed labor to pre- 
pare the products of his industry for the use of mankind. 
Though a larger proportion of fruit can be converted directly to 
the use of man without preparation than that of any other pro- 
duct of his labor, they are also the mostperishable. Thegrower 
has to be constantly on the alert to get them to market as soon 
as ripe and in the best possible shape. Taking it for granted 
that all present are tillers of the soil and depending upon the 
production of your gardens or farms for your support, the ques- 
tion arises how shall we make our farms yield a profit on our 
investments and a reward for our labor? That which affords the 
greatest profit affords the greatest pleasure; farming or gardening 
if not profitable is not pleasant. At least that is the view taken 
by most young people, who do not like to meet with failures, 
or disappointments such as sometimes happen to gardeners and 
farmers through drought, insect depredations and prices below 
the cost of production. Market gardening and growing small 
fruits for the Minneapolis and St. Paul markets is the only 
branch of the business that I am somewhat posted on. I will 
say here that I know more about marketing than I do about 
growing the fruit. It has been my business for the last five 
years to market all our produce. 

The strawberry is the first fruit to ripen in this locality. IL 
shall confine myself in this paper to my practical experience in 
cultivating and handling the strawberry. It is said that any 
land that will raise good corn or potatoes will do; so it will, but 
it is better to help it a little. 

Select a piece of land sloping to the south or east, manure it 
evenly with good stable manure; plow deep and plant to pota- 
toes; give good cultivation, letting no weeds go to seed. When 
the potatoes are harvested plow deep as you can, and if followed 
by a subsoil plow it would be all the better. As soon as theland 
will work in the spring spread on ashes or well rotted manure; 
plow about six inches deep; pulverize well, set the plants in rows 
from three and one half to four feet apart and from fifteen to 
twenty inches in the rows. When everything is ready we dig a 
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lot of one year old plants putting them in tight boxes; cover with 
a wet sack provided for the purpose; then they are taken to a 
cellar or some outhouse where they are trimmed, roots straight- 
ened, wetted and again placed in shallow boxes, and covered as 
before, when they are taken to the planters. Four men work to 
a better advantage than any other number. One man with a 
spade makes holes for the other three, each being provided with 
a tinpan, holding about fifty plants, and each stradling the row 
holding the plant in the left hand on one side of the hole as near 
level as possible; with the right hand draw back the fresh earth 
which was thrown out and press firmly about the plant. By this 
method planting can be done with good success even when the 
weather is dry and warm. 

My idea of the best system of renewing is, to set a new plan- 
tation every spring, and let each one bear two crops of fruit. 
This is the best system we have ever tried in our locality. Some 
varieties, such as Countess, Charles Downing, Manchester and 
Downer’s Prolific invariably yield their largest crop the second 
year, while other varieties, like the Wilson, may do their best 
the first season and would not be profitable to keep for a second 
crop. After a little experience the grower will soon learn which 
is best. By this means, after the first year, we have a bed in 
full bearing, one in partial bearing, and a new one coming on 
each season; considerable land is required, it is true, and much 
work, but the results are more profitable and almost a certainty. 
My experience and observations are that the best method for 
field culture, is the matted row system. The cultivation should 
be thorough, never letting the ground get hard or weedy during 
the growing season. Lay the first runners along the row and let 
them take root; cut off the very late runners, as there will be 
plenty of bearing plants without them, and the ground should 
not be more than haif covered with plants. About the first of 
November, or when the ground is frozen hard enough to hold up 
a wagon, mulch with slough grass, straw or corn stalks, or an 
coarse material free from foul seeds. The object of mulching is 
to protect the plants from thawing and freezing during the warin 
spells in winter and early spring. Be careful not to get it too 
deep— just enough to hide the plants. If the land is sandy, 
rake the mulch between the rows in the spring and leave it; if 
on clay land, take it off and cultivate with small tooth culti- 
vator a number of times. When the fruit begins to set put the 
mulch back; it keeps all the weeds down and the fruit clean. 

Vol. IV—48. 
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When fruiting is over take off the mulch and cultivate same as 
the season before. 

For profitable and successful cultivation of the strawberry 
there are several things necessary which the fruit grower must 
remember. 

The right kind of soil, proper preparation, strong young 
plants, clean and thorough cultivation, winter protection, 
mulched in the rows in summer, careful picking and handling 
for market. These conditions carefully complied with, it is as 
easy to grow strawberries as corn or potatoes. They will grow 
just as well for one as another with similar treatment. 

What varieties to plant is a question often asked but hard to 
answer satisfactorily. Location, soil and season differ so much 
that but few general rules can be given that will hold good un- 
der all the varied circumstances. For the last few years Cres- 
cent, fertilized by Countess, has given the best results and 
largest returns to the grower in our locality. Nine-tenths of 
the strawberries on the Minneapolis market are Countess and 
Crescent. The latter is the best berry for general planting of 
which I have any knowledge. There are several good, product- 
ive and hardy pistilate varieties suitable for this climate. 

I think all fruit growers will agree with me that the berry 
most needed at present is a hermaphrodite to fertilize them; it 
should be as productive and hardy as the Crescent, firm as the 
Wilson; size and color of Wilson would do very well. With a 
berry of that description we could get along very well until the 
perfect berry is introduced. 

Having tested all the new varieties that appeared in the last 
few years May King, Jessie and Bubach are the only varieties 
that proved valuable on our grounds this last season. 

A new strawberry possesses great attraction; we all desire to 
know how large and productive it will prove to be. It will draw 
a larger crowd of admiring friends around the market stand than 
any other fruit ever raised. 

There are a great many farmers in the berry business all over~ 
the country who ought to go out of it simply because they will 
not do the business right; they produce quantity at the expense 
of quality. These men are not making any money in the busi- 
ness and there are many of them making much less from their 
farm crop because of the neglect that comes from their berry 
culture. I think these large planters by having so many small 
soft berries badly handled have glutted the markets and almost 
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ruined the business. I have seen this class of goods a drug in 
the market at from two to three cents per quart, but good berries 
sold quick at from eight to ten cents per quart. Prime fruit in 
full measure, well and carefully handled, kept perfectly clean, 
in new boxes and crates and marketed promptly pays a fair 
profit. There is not too much good fruit grown of any kind; 
there is not enough of such to supply the constant demand. 

To succeed in horticulture as in anything else we must be on 
time, use judgment, industry and economy. It is not so hard a 
matter to raise fruit or vegetables as to prepare it for the mar- 
ket. We must bear in mind the fact that our goods must be ex- 
posed for sale in competition with those of other producers, and 
that clean, bright fruit or vegetables will in every case attract 
the eye of the buyer before that of your less careful neighbor. 
There is no part of fruit raising pays so well for the labor ex- 
pended as that of putting it in shape for market. Don’t be 
afraid of spending money for neat packages as it adds more to 
the fruit than it costs. Early planting cannot be too rigidly ad- 
hered to by reason of the frequency of droughts later in the 
spring, just at the critical time when the newly set plant has 
yet but a feeble hold in the soil. We have more than twenty 
varieties under cultivation at present for home use and market. 
I would select six varieties and raise them alone. Not because 
they are just what we want, but because they are good and I 
will hold onto them until something better is found. I would 
select Countess, Crescent, Windsor Chief, May King, Jessie and 
Bubach. These are all soft berries but answer very well for the 
home market. 

When I started to write this essay I had but the one object in 
view, namely to show the profits to be derived from the business. 
The pleasures of horticulture I will leave with someone older 
than myself to write about. 

I would not wish to discourage anyone from engaging in this 
interesting occupation, but I ask the question how many of us 
are making the growing of strawberries a success? What is 
meant by success is that the acre of strawberries has paid for 
planting, cultivating, picking, marketing and interest on the 
money invested, with a fair per cent left for net profit. As to 
profits of the business we have the advantage over many other 
sections of the country, by having two large cities only a few 
miles distant, furnishing a home market for almost all our pro- 
ducts, delivering with our own teams and selling either directly 
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to consumers or to the retail dealers, thus avoiding all cost of 
transportation and commissions that our brethern of the south 
have to pay when shipping to our market. But asmall portion 
of our fruit is shipped west or north; it is too soft. No attention 
is paid to the growing of firmer and better fruit that could be 
shipped to a distant market. The bulk of our crop is sold and 
consumed within ten miles of where it is picked, yet with these 
advantages none of us are getting rich out of the business; some 
are only making a living, while others are losing money and be- 
coming discouraged with the low prices that have ruled the past 
few years. In reading the papers I notice a great deal is said 
about the man who grows from 5,000 to 10,000 quarts of straw- 
berries and raspberries to the acre and sells them at fifteen and 
twenty cents per quart while nothing is said about the man that 
gets from 1,000 to 2,000 quarts per acre and sells them at four 
or five cents per quart. Less acres, more and better cultivation 
might remedy some of the evils. 


RASPBERRIES. 


I do not intend to tell where the first raspberry came from by 
what name called, nor their quality or value, but give in brief 
form what I know about raspberry growing and marketing. 
Raspberries are attracting more attention at the present time 
than ever before; it is a fruit much admired by many. Though 
never so popular as the strawberry, we have grown them for a 
number of years for market, but not to the same extent as at 
present, their cultivation is quite profitable. No fruit that comes 
after the strawberry is more sought for than the raspberry and 
until the last few years was very scarce in our market. The red 
varieties are getting quite plentiful; the black is not grown in 
sufficient quantities to supply the demand. 

Our land is of rather a sandy nature but by preparing it the 
same as for strawberries we havegood success with the hardy red 
varieties, namely Philadelphia, Turner and Cuthbert. The prep- 
aration of the land is of great importance for on this depends 
the growth of canes the first year and the crop of fruit the second 
as well as for years after. The land should be plowed deep, and 
well pulverized, then marked off in rows three feet by six for the 
red and three feet by eight for the black. At this distanceapart 
they are easily mulched, which is very essential in this dry 
climate. Marking is done both ways using a marker similar to 
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a corn marker, then with a shovel plow run one way. The fur- 
row is made deep enough for planting and the plants placed three 
feet apart and a little earth drawn around them and firmed to hold 
them in place; then the furrow is filled from each side with a 
small plow. The land is thoroughly cultivated both ways during 
the growing season and the plants topped at two feet high to 
cause them to throw out laterals; in the following spring these 
laterals should be cut back to six inches long. The land may be 
cultivated until the berries begin to form and again after the 
fruit is picked. The second year pinch the tops off at about 
_ three feet high. Cultivation should be the same as the previous 
season. By planting deep and pinching off the tips the canes 
grow stronger and are self-supporting, thus doing away with the 
old practice of tying to stakes and wires which was both labori- 
ious and costly. Pinch the canes while young and tender. I 
can use both hands and get along very fast. The canes are not 
all ready at the same time; it is necessary to go over the ground 
twice; if the canes get too large, use a knife; treat suckers between 
the rows as you would weeds unless you want plants; cut them 
out when young and tender; sprouts or suckers are great annoy- 
ances. In growing red raspberries if taken in time they are easily 
kept down. Raspberries should be kept in hills; this can be 
_ done by cutting away with a sharp hoe all sprouts between the 
hills and the rows, allowing from three to six canes to the hill. 
For home market all things considered the Turner has given us 
the most money; its large size and its bright color makes it sell 
readily at good prices. Philadelphia is an old variety, hardy, 
and very prolific; the fruit is soft and dark colored, second qual- 
ity, but grown in large quantities owing to its great productive- 
ness. The Cuthbert is very popular, selling for better prices 
than any other on the market. It is not hardy, must have good 
winter protection or it will kill back to the ground. Gregg and 
Nemaha have done best; cultivation should be the same as for 
the reds. 

Red raspberries should be picked in pint boxes; twenty-four 
to the crate makes the handiest and neatest package to ship or 
handle. 

Getting our berries picked is the most difficult part of the 
whole business to handle. Good hands are scarce and earn good 
wages in the height of the berry season. We are often obliged 
to get along with a very poor class of pickers. We use a stand, 
with a handle, holding four boxes; each picker is given a stand 
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with four boxes init. The pickers are put two to a row, one on 
each side. It is necessary to have a trusty man with them con- 
tinually; his business is to keep order and see that the work is 
properly done. When the stand has four full boxes they are 
brought out to where the packing is done, in the shade of a 
large canvas, or tent; they get a ticket for the full stand and an 
empty stand with four boxes to fill again, and so on till the day 
is over. Each day’s picking is sold as early as possible the fol- 
lowing day, on the market, mostly to retail dealers. 

For winter protection the canes are laid down and the tips 
covered with earth enough to hold them down until spring. 
One man holds the hill down while another puts on the earth; 
this, with our usual amount of snow, is enough for hardy varie- 
ties. If time permits, the old canes are cut out in the fall; if 
not, it is done in the spring, not being very particular as to 
time, the old canes holding the snow and giving additional win- 
ter protection. 

The blacks should be planted in the spring quite shallow. The 
reds may be planted either in the fall or early spring. 

If any are inclined to differ with some of my ideas, please re- 
member that they are based much on local experience, and have 
more local than general application. As to cultivation, my ad- 
vice is simply this — let it be first class. 


Mr. Philips from the committee on prize essays on blackberries 
and dewberries presented the following: 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE. 


Your committee on prize essays on blackberries and dew- 
berries would respectfully report that we have examined two 
essays which have been handed to us. We find them both good 
and instructive, and showing thought and study, and we award 
the premium to Frank C. Shepherd, aged sixteen. We find 
such a similarity that we would respectfully recommend that if 
the Society in the future offer premiums for prize essays, that 
instead of paying it all to one person, that it be divided into 
two or three prizes, so that other essays, as in this case, that are 
worthy can be suitably rewarded: We heartily approve of the 
plan to encourage the young to pursue this line; to do something 
useful to themselves and others which will be pleasant and 
profitable, and make them better citizens, and add new interest 


to the eause of horticulture. 
A. J. PHILIPS, 


L. H. W1Lcox, Committee. 
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BLACKBERRIES AND DEWBERRIES IN MINNESOTA. 
By Frank C. Shepherd, Hastings. 


Both the blackberry and dewberry grow abundantly in their 
native wild state over nearly all the United States and a portion 
of Canada, growing best under the partial protection of forest 
and shade, on a rocky or sandy soil, around old logs or brush 
heaps. It will thrive from year to year without care, and pro- 
duce a large amount of the finest berries, surpassing in their 
flavor and quality all other kinds of our native fruit. 

Under cultivation the size of the berry, as well as its product- 
iveness, has been increased, while its high flavor has been par- 
tially lost, and it seems to be even more tender than in its wild 
state. 


SOIL AND OULTIVATION. 


In selecting a location choose a rich, well drained clay sorl 
which will not be liable to suffer with drought, for the finest 
fruit ripens late in summer when a dry spell is most likely to 
occur, and an abundance of moisture at that time is necessary to 
produce a large crop of large and luscious fruit. Work the 
ground deep and fine before setting them. Harly in spring 
mark the field in straight rows eight feet apart, and set the 
plants two feet apart in the row, treading the dirt close about 
them. Cultivate clean afterwards, unless you wish to grow a 
crop of strawberries or beans among them, either of which will 
do no harm. 

The blackberries grow on bushes of the previous year’s 
growth, so the treatment of the first year will only consist in 
keeping down the weeds and making them grow as thrifty as 
possible. Stop cultivating about August 1st, so the bushes will 
mature their wood before winter; then late in the fall before the 
ground freezes give winter protection by removing a shovelful 
of dirt from one side of the bush, and, bending them in that di- 
rection, press carefully near the roots to avoid breaking and fas- 
ten them down, with a shovelful of dirt on the tops. This will 
hold them down until you can cover them completely with dirt, 
and do not stop until they are out of sight from root to top, and 
then you need have no fear of their winter-killing. When the 
buds begin to swell in the spring, remove the covering and 
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straighten the bushes up in line, pressing the dirt about the roots 
to keep them so; then plow the field lightly, not more than 
three or four inches, turning the dirt away from the rows on 
each side to make them run deeper and help to preserve against 
drought. This season there will be about half a crop of ber- 
ries, and should be picked in quart boxes, when they will find a 
ready sale at a good price. They averaged about fifteen cents a 
quart here the past summer. 

After picking go through the field, pinch the tops of the new 
bushes at the height you want them to remain and they will 
throw out fruit bearing laterals very freely, which will give the 
bushes a desirable, strong, low, stocky form and save the use of 
wires to keep them in position. The proper height to train the 
bushes depends on the kind grown and should be about two and 
a half or three feet for Wilson’s and the smaller kinds, and four 
feet for the stronger growing varieties. At this time remove all 
old wood of the first year’s growth, for it will die anyway, and 
the sooner it is out of the way the better. Then cut the new 
wood to three or four of the best canes in a hill. These will 
give better results than a larger number. 

Treat all suckers, which on some kinds will be plenty, the 
same as weeds and kill them, unless you want them for plants. 
Do not cultivate in the fall, as it will make a late tender growth 
to be winter-killed. Plants may be secured from suckers or 
root cuttings, either of which grow rapidly. 


VARIETIES. 


All varieties of blackberries in general cultivation are selec- 
tions from the wild fruit, and it is desirable for the grower to 
set such kinds as will ripen in succession from early to late. 
Snyder is the best early variety, a strong grower, hardy and 
very productive on heavy soil, but fails on sand; berries medium 
size and fine quality. Stone’s Hardy or Taylor will succeed the 
Snyder; the latter of these is of fine quality but a rather un- 
certain bearer on some soils. For a late market nothing equals 
Ancient Briton, a large, late, strong growing variety and very 
productive; this is probably the best of all for this state. Law- 
ton and Wilson are the great market varieties of the East but 
have been little planted here. The best dewberries for general 
cultivation are Lucretia and Windom. These may be treated 
the same as blackberries except to train to wires to hold the 
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fruit up from the ground. They ripen one or two weeks before 
blackberries which makes them desirable. In size they are 
large and in quality excellent. 


PROFITS. 


The growers may reasonably expect a yield of 100 or 150 cases 
per acre of 24 quarts each, which at ten cents a quart will give 
from $240 to $360 per acre, less about $20 or $30 for cases. It 
will cost one and a half cents a quart for picking, besides which 
the cost of cultivation, after a field is well established, will not 
exceed the cost of growing a field of potatoes. 


The committee on prize essays on currants and gooseberries, 
reported that of the four papers handed in they had selected the 
one prepared by Mr. Brand, aged seventeen years, and he was 
entitled to the award. 


CURRANTS AND GOOSEBERRIES. 
By Norton F. Brand, Faribault. 


Order or Family: 
Tribe: Grossulariee. 


Genus: Ribes. 


Grossulariee (Gooseberry). 
In two Sub-genera: 


( Ribesia (Currant). 


From the above table we see that not only do the gooseberry 
and currant class together in our gardens and from a horticul- 
tural point of view, but that they are intimately connected 
botanically as well, beloriging as they do to the same genus and 
being the sole sub-genera of that genus. 

We long for something sour in the spring; the system needs it 
—or acid; just such as the currant affords. No one will be 
likely to use too many of these, and not one in a thousand will 
use aS many as he should. They make pies, and such pies! 
When one has had nothing but dried apple pies for ever so long, 
a good piece of currant pie makes you think that there is much 


in this world worth living for. 
Vol. IV—49. 
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Currants and gooseberries, growing ina wild state on rich 
moist land supplied with an abundance of leaf mold and decay- 
ing wood, suggest tous that they are gross feeders and will well 
repay deep and thorough cultivation and a liberal supply of ferti- 
lizers and manure. As no one will want to buy a new place for 
the purpose of going into the business, J will say but little about 
the location, except that which applies to all fruit growers, which 
is, to be as near a good market as possible; although these fruits 
are not as perishable as strawberries and raspberries, and a 
plantation of them lasts much longer without renewal. 

As the chief endeavor of man is to make money and to have 
something good to eat, my object in writing this essay shall be 
directed to the unfolding of the former idea,— to enable him who 
plants to make money. 


SOIL. 


Good, deep, moist loam, on clay subsoil, is the best, as this 
soil needs less manure and mulching than sandy soils. Most any 
soil however can be made suitable. Deep plowing and thorough 
harrowing with a liberal supply of well rotted or rich stable 
manure or woodland mold will put the ground in condition for 
planting. 


AGE OF BUSHES TO BE PLANTED. 


They may be either cuttings or one or two year old bushes. 
If a large quantity are to be set and money is scarce set long cut- 
tings. If money be plenty set strong two year old bushes, for 
they will begin to bear the next year after planting. To grow 
from cuttings, select one year old wood about twelve to fifteen 
inches long. Cut about the first of October. Cut smooth with a 
sharp knife. I prefer long cuttings. Those who sell cuttings 
will say that nine inches is the right length, but we have always 
had the greatest success with long cuttings having tips. Tie in 
bunches of fifty keeping the cut ends even. Cover them up ina 
good sunny place in warm, mellow soil, packing the soil firmly 
against the cut ends. ‘Tie each variety separate with wire. 
(String will rot off.) Write the names plainly on each side ofa 
label which should be placed in the middle of the bunch. Cover 
with six or eight inches of good soil; and before hard freezing 
weather cover them with a coat of manure so thick that they 
will not freeze. 'This is so the cuts will callous and begin to heal 
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at once. Remove the manure from the cuttings as soon as the 
frost is well out of the ground in spring. The ground to be set 
out may be prepared in the fall or as soon as convenient in 
spring. 

Planting is next inorder. The right distance to plant currants 
is four to five feet apart each way, according to the size of bush of a 
particular variety. This will give opportunity to cultivate both 
ways. Mark the ground off both ways and plant two cuttings at 
each intersection of the rows. If both grow, one can be dug up. 
In planting them be very careful not to break off the little newly 
formed rootlets nor to expose to the air too long. Select the 
varieties wanted. Put them in a pail which has a little mud and 
water in it to keep the roots moist. With a spade make a clear 
cut down on one side five inches deep, throwing the soil out on 
the other side. In this hole place two cuttings six inches apart. 
Set them a little slanting; pressing moist soil firmly around the 
base, being careful not to break off any rootlets. If the soil is 
inclined to be dry pour in adipper of water. Sprinkle inthehole 
about two tablespoonfuls of wood ashes. Fill the hole with mel- 
low soil,— press firmly with the foot, then a little loose soil on the 
top and they are set. Finish the piece in this way and there 
will be little or no loss. 


CULTIVATION. 


Cultivation should be thorough until July when it may cease, 
or be continued until August Ist, but not later. Great care 
should be taken to avoid coming too near the cuttings, for if 
loosened they may die. It is well to use a five toothed cultiva- 
tor, cultivating both ways. 


PLANTING IN FALL. 


Cuttings may also be set in September, but if so planted they 
should be short — about eight inches long. Set the top of the 
cutting even with the top of the ground; covering with three or 
four inches of soil, to be raked off in early spring. If one or two 
year old bushes are used they may be set in October or Sep- 
tember. One in a place is enough; a mound of earth should be 
pulled up around each bush; mulch with manure and tie the 
top up with a band of hay, which should be removed in the 
spring. If the planting is done in the spring, plant early, as 
currants are one of the first things to start in the spring. Good 
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cultivation should follow the spring planting as well as fall; run 
the cultivator through every ten days till July. Should the 
soil be clay and a heavy rain follow right after cultivation, then 
another cultivation should be given as soon as the condition of 
the soil will permit, to keep the soil from baking. 


VARIETIES OF CURRANTS. 


On soils inclined to be sandy the Red Dutch is the best. On 
heavy soil Red Dutch, Stewart, White Grape, Long Bunch Hol- 
land and Black Naples. On heavy soil the LongMunch Holland 
lives the longest, makes the largest bush and beais the most fruit 
of any variety I have ever seen. [ have known more than ten 
bushels to be produced in one year on a row of Long Bunch 
Holland only fifty feet long. This row was on a northern slope 
—nearly level—rich black timber soil, and had been heavily 
mulched in the antumn previous with begasse from a sorghum 
mill, This variety retains its foliage all through our hot dry 
summers and frequently holds its fruits till September. It is 
very valuable on that account. It needs more room than any 
other variety and they should be set five feet in the row by six 
feet between rows. 


VARIETIES OF GOOSEBERRIES. 


So far as our observation and experience has extended the 
Houghton is the only profitable variety. It may be considered 
the standard. There have been some instances where the Eng- 
lish White Smith has produced remarkable crops for a single 
season. We have known eight quarts to be gathered from a 
single bush, but they are not as reliable as the Houghton. 

Gooseberries may be grown from cuttings like currants but it 
is better to take layers—strong, one year olds—to set for fruit- 
ing. Set and cultivate the same as currants. The third year 
they begin to bear well. After they have borne two crops mow 
the tops off in the autumn or early spring, in this way enabling 
them to bear a new top and have a season of rest. If they 
don’t get this one year of rest they will take two or three with- 
out asking permission. They must have a new top and plenty of 
stable manure and wood ashes in order to bear much fruit; but 
with liberal care judiciously bestowed they may be made profit- 
able without these. Gooseberries need mulching as soon as the 
fruit is gathered to keep the ground cool and moist. In early 
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spring work the mulching in and cultivate well, keeping the 
ground clean till the fruit is gathered. Children do not like to 
pick gooseberries as well as they do strawberries. They say 
they have ‘‘prickles” on. They are right, but they can gen- 
erally be hired to pick them for one and one-half or two 
cents per quart. How can this fruit be used to the best advan- 
tage? Sell them for from ten to fifteen cents per quart. They 
are good stewed green for sauce; made into pie; good enough for 
a ‘‘Daniel,’’ provided the sugar bucket has been patronized. 
They are good canned for winter use and are excellent appetizers 
along toward spring. They also make as good wine as currants. 
Preserved they satisfy most appetites. They are more profitable 
to grow than corn. The farmer gets 25 cents for a bushel 
of corn while upon the same ground he can produce3 bushels 
of gooseberries, worth, at 10 cents a quart, $9.60, which gives 
the producer $9.35 more than he could get out of corn. There 
are also profits in growing currants. The best way to sell them is 
by weight, 40 pounds to a bushel, picked with stems. For mar- 
ket always pick them stems and all. Where they can not be 
sold thus, of course the best way is to sell in quart boxes like 
strawberries. 


PRESERVING CURRANTS. 


Currants like gooseberries will not bear well on old wood, so 
itis best to cut out all the old wood after they have borne two or 
three crops. This had better be done as soon as the leaves are 
ripe in summer or early autumn. Cut close to the ground leav- 
ing only wood not more than three years old, mostly one and 
two years old. Some trimming can be done every year after 
once begun, and no old wood allowed at any time to accu- 
mulate in the bushes. Thorough, clean cultivation, from early 
spring till July, followed with a heavy coat of manure in July 
or August, with ashes in the spring sown broadcast, will pro- 
duce the best crop. 

Gooseberries and currants have their enemies. Worms which 
defoliate the bushes must be poisoned with white hellebore or 
London purple. Ifthe worms come on early a solution of one- 
fourth pound of London purple to fifty gallons of water sprayed 
over the bushes will be sufficient to destroy them. This must 
not be applied after the fruit has attained considerable size; but 
should be immediately after the fruit is picked. Should they be- 
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come bad harvest the crop as soon as possible, then spray twice 
per week with poisoned water. If the crop is small and the 
worms bad, better sacrifice the crop at once and exterminate the 
enemy. Powdered white hellebore dusted on the bushes when 
the dew is on is also an excellent and effectual insect destroyer. 
With good care and watchfulness the enemies will be killed out. 
I had almost forgot to mention black currants. Cultivate the 
Same as other currants. The fruit is good for suet puddings, 
wines and cordials, and of great value in sickness. Every gar- 
den should havea few. 


TO CAN CURRANTS. 


Look the fruit over carefully, rejecting all injured berries. 
Pick from the stems, put into a kettle and let them heat slowly 
and stew gently for twenty or thirty minutes. Then add an 
equal weight of sugar. Shake occasionally to mix with fruit. 
Do not allow it to boil but keep as hot as possible till the sugar 
is dissolved. Put into cans at once and put the covers on 
tightly. 


TO DRY CURRANTS. 


Stem the currants. Take one quart of sugar for one quart of 
fruit. Putin a porcelain kettle a layer of fruit, then a layer of 
sugar. Add a very little water. When the sugar is dissolved 
let them boil about two minutes. Skim them from the syrup 
and spread on plates to dry in partly cooled oven. Boil the 
syrup till thickened and pour it on the currants to dry with 
them. Pack in jars and cover closely. 

Another way is to dry in a jar, in the proportion of one pound 
of currants to one-half pound of sugar. Let it stand over night. 
Boil gently; skin off all skum; then boil ten to fifteen minutes; 
skim the fruit out and spread on plates to dry in the sun or by 
the fire, turning frequently till dry. Then place in the oven in 
pans, stirring often with the hand till too hot to bear. Pack 
in jars with sugar or put away in paper sacks or in crocks with 
cloth tied over the tops. Exclude light and keep in a dry 
place. 


TO MAKE CURRANT JELLY. 
Use the liquid spoken of in the first recipe for drying currants; 


skim it well after the currants’ are taken out until it becomes 
thick. Put away in jelly glasses and cover them. 
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Mr. Smith, from the committee on forestry presented the fol- 
lowing verbal report: 


REPORT ON FORESTRY. 


By C. L. Smith, Minneapolis. 
Mr. President: 


We have not very much to report. The bill presented to the 
last legislature was buried with the other bills in the rush of 
business towards the close of the session. As a committee, dur- 
ing the time since then we have done but little except to investi- 
gate and compare notes. 

The interest in forestry throughout the state is growing. There 
is a greater interest this year than there was last, or the year 
before. More than that, our investigation would lead us to be- 
lieve that the work of forest tree planting is being carried on 
more intelligently each year. The demand for information upon 
the subject increases and the information furnished to planters 
is more intelligent and easier understood than in the past; and 
some vexed questions have been settled. 

One thing I think I mentioned in my report one year ago is 
the fact that the craze for new foreign varieties seems to have 
died out, and planters are generally falling back on the native 
sorts; the demand for white willow cuttings has been greater 
during the past year than for the Russian mulberry, a hopeful 
indication of common sense. 

One matter I wish to call particular attention to; I have in- 
vestigated it carefully, on account of the opposition manifested 
by some to my statements, made a year ago; that is the law re- 
garding tree claims and the distance apart that trees should be 
planted. I think it has worked an injury to the forestry inter- 
ests of the state, from the fact that it has led people into the mis- 
take of planting timber plantations too sparsely; getting their 
trees too far apart. I have visited very many successful timber 
plantations and quite as many more that have been failures dur- 
ing the last year, and I wish to say that of over one hundred suc- 
cessful tree plantations that I have visited every one of them 
were closely planted, and of those that have been perfect failures 
they were generally scattered plantations. 

Some four years ago I investigated the tree claim of President 
Drake, of the Sioux City railroad, that was planted six years 
ago. He used perhaps eight or ten different varieties of trees 
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in planting the claim. The ground was simply prairie Trees 
have been fairly well cultivated each year, and yet I found cot- 
tonwoods, that at the surface were as large as my wrist, only five 
feet high. The money that he has paid out for pruning those 
trees would have filled those rows with cottonwoods, standing a 
foot apart in the row. The expense of trimming those trees 
standing out by themselves, has been more than the first expense 
of planting would be. My conclusion is, ordinarily it is a mis- 
take to plant trees on the prairie eight or ten feet apart, what- 
ever variety they are; trees that are closely planted do the best, 
and there is the greatest success when not over four feet apart. 
I have been observing the condition of these plantations in prai- 
rie counties for the past six years. When trees are finally 
thinned out they should stand six or eight feet apart. They do 
better if planted close; the time saved in trimming will more 
than pay the entire expense of close planting. 

Again, [think a great deal of money has been wasted, not as 
much probably during the last year, or the preceding year as in 
previous years, in trying foreign varietiesof trees. I have heard 
a great many things about the value of foreign varieties of tim- 
ber and their habits of growth. I was at Mr. Fuller’s place. 
Some of the foreign cottonwoods had a remarkable growth and 
were promising trees; but on the whole when I come to gather 
together the exact facis of the history of plantations, as they are 
growing throughout the state, I must say that so far as actual 
timber now growing in our state is concerned, there is nothing 
in the character of the foreign trees that have been planted to 
justify us in putting any more money in that direction, or to 
warrant usin planting them in place of native varieties of trees. 
The ash, box elder, cottonwood, and maple seem to me far su- 
perior to any of the foreign trees we hear so much about. 

I have been very suspicious of the catalpa. I must say that 
my experience during the past two winters and the present win- 
ter is such that I can not recommend it for general planting. 
That, however, is not a foreign tree, but it has lately come to the 
front more particularly as a timber tree for the Northwest. 

Col. Stevens. I want to correct you there. The catalpa is a 
native of Minnesota. The first tree that I saw was found not far 
from here and it was larger round than that stove. 

Mr. Smith. I said it was nota foreign tree, but I have noticed 
it was killing back. . I gotsome seed from Northern Illinois and 
planted here four years ago and I must say that the results were 
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not flattering in the direction of the catalpa as a timber tree. A 
gentleman went down with me night before last to look at my 
trees, many of them two inches through, but they killed back on 
the average two inches and some of them more than three inches, 
although they made a growth this year of from four to eight fect. 

Col. Stevens. Probably you have seen one that [ have in my 
yard that never was killed back a bud, that blossoms every year. 
I have scattered large quantities of seed broadeast all over the 
state and especially in my neighborhood. My neighbor has one 
he brought from Illinois long ago that is as hardy as the oak. 

Mr. Smith. Perhaps I have been a little too suspicious in 
recommending the catalpa. I haveseenthetree referred to; and 
I must say it had the most magnificent show of flowers I ever saw 
on any lawn. I also saw trees, four years from seed that blos- 
somed profusely last year. I had one cluster with twenty-eight 
flowers on it, and the tree only four years from seed; it is some- 
what remarkable. But I do feel that the catalpa is a tree we 
can profitably investin. Weshould be careful in regard to the 
locality from which we get our seed. I find the same thing true 
in regard to the black walnut. 

I visited the place of H. J. Ludlow, of Worthington, a short 
time ago, who is very successful in growing the black walnut. 
I examined the trees; they are growing very rapidly and are 
certainly a success there. He related to me some of his experi- 
ence with the black walnut and the same experience I referred 
to. They had not produced as hardy trees as those grown from 
seed procured in Minnesota. Consequently I have every reason 
to suppose the tree which Col. Stevens has will produce better 
seed than those obtained in Illinois and further south for anyone 
buying catalpa trees. We ought to be careful and know where 
seed is grown if we went to get hardy trees. 

The Russian mulberry was referred to here the other day. I 
have never been a particular friend of the Russian mulberry and 
I think less and less of it every year. I spent something like a 
week in Cottonwood county in December last and I investigated 
there. And I must say though we got our start in them from 
that county, I found none there that would be any inducement 
to me to plant mulberries. Those men there who have the mul- 
berries and who know the most about them are planting more or 
less cottonwoods for windbreaks, more than of mulberries. I 
asked one gentleman why he planted out willows for a snowbreak 
to the west of his tree plantation instead of mulberries and the 
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reasons he gave were these: First, that it was less trouble to 
plant and care for; second, that the willow grew much faster than 
the mulberry; next, that it was much more valuable for fuel, 
and taking all three of those into consideration, why, I must say 
that I agree with himjin his conclusions and approve of his judg- 
ment. 

Now, my idea, from all these investigations is that in planting 
a {tree plantation on the prairies the first necessity is a snow- 
break, or protection of white willows; which I believe is the best 
or cheapest of anything that we can get. They should be planted 
especially to the north and west; I would rather put it clear 
around for a timber plantation, but certainly to the north and 
west, at least two rows of willows; the rows to be four feet apart, 
and about a foot in the row. Then leave a space beyond that 
which should not be planted to timber at least four rods wide, 
where the snow will gather and not break down the young trees. 

Again, in the matter of mixing of timber. I do not believe 
that we can grow walnuts and evergreens as successfully as sin- 
gle specimens as we can when we mix them with other trees. If 
I were to start a timber plantation to-day on the prairie I would 
start with my willows on the outside, cottonwoods, maples, then 
walnuts, starting at the same time a nursery of small evergreens 
and then transplanting after the third year and mixing in the 
evergreens with the outside trees. The best plantations I have 
seen throughout the northwest were planted in that way. 

One word in regard to evergreens. I must say I was surprised 
last summer in seeing the large quantities of young evergreens 
that have been planted in Minnesota during the past two years. 
Although we have urged through the press and from the plat- 
form and other places the planting of evergreens, I was surprised 
to see the large quantities of the evergreens in Minnesota in 1888, 
and that a much larger percentage of them had lived and grown 
better than in any previous year. One reason for this is that 
the people have learned the best way to handle them and are 
beginning to understand that evergreens must not be exposed to 
sun and wind if they would have them live. Shippers and 
growers are more careful in the handling and packing of their 
trees. There has been considerable improvement in that direc- 
tion. And I would say that I think there is still further im- 
provement to be made. One thing I want to recommend to 
nurserymen is, my conclusions last fall that every bundle of trees 
shipped to the planter ought to be properly packed with moss 
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around the roots, so it could be thrown into a wagon and carried 
around for a day or two, instead of packing the bundle without 
any sort of protection, putting moss and straw in the box. The 
farmer gets them with naked roots; frequently leaves them in 
his wagon over night and gives no care or protection before they 
are planted. 

One word more in regard to matters of legislation; then I am 
through. I have investigated the matter of legislation, looking 
to the protection of timber plantations already growing in the 
state and just want to call attention to one thing that impressed 
me the other day. I came through Faribault county where more 
premiums are being paid by the state for timber plantations and 
lines of trees along the highway than in any other county in 
Minnesota. Now, I approve of that. I believe it is right and 
proper to encourage the planting of these timber plantations. I 
approve of the bounty that the state gives for these lines of trees 
and plantations. But I think it is a mistake for the state to pay 
bounties for the planting of timber in one county and then allow 
such reckless destruction of timber in an adjoining county. The 
farmers of the Northwest need to be protected first. A few days 
since I passed by a large tract of land too rough to ever be 
utilized for agricultural purposes. There was a second growth 
of maple, butternut, ash, elm and poplar growing. Most of the 
trees were about as large around as that stove pipe. They were 
a handsome timber plantation. That ought to be protected. I 
inquired of a man living there why this timber was not pro- 
tected. He said that the original growth of timber there was 
very rank, mostly hard maple; a man bought it simply for the 
timber and cut the timber off. The land wasn’t worth anything 
except for timber. He let it be sold for taxes, and it went back 
and lay for fourteen years; then by some trick he gota quitclaim 
from the original owner of the land, paid up a portion only of 
the taxes or bid it in at tax sale, securing that valuable timber 
for less than seven dollars per acre, went to cutting and burning 
again; and will probably let it revert to the state for taxes, as 
the original purchaser did. This is a condition of affair to be 
corrected by legislation. 

I have talked with some of our legislators, and I believe that 
while we should encourage the idea of planting by every means, 
one of the most imperative things to be accomplished is the pro- 
tection of natural timber plantations already existing, and to 
have such land as is not fit for agricultural purposes preserved 
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for timber. I do believe that some law can be framed that will 
meet the demands of this question; that land unfitted for agri- 
cultural purposes, natural for timber, can be put into the hands. 
of the state, to be held there for timber purposes. 

Mr. Terry. Mr. President, I have been a tree grower all 
my life, an amateur tree grower, and I migrated into one of the 
prairie counties of Southwestern Minnesota. Of course what 
little knowledge I had before that was of great help to me, but 
the most I had to learn. I do believe that the planting of trees 
and growing of trees on these large prairies is but in its infancy, 
and that the best of us know but very little about it yet. I ad- 
mire much that has been said on this subject; we have had some 
good pointers given to us, especially to have the willow planted 
on the outside and leave a centre space. I always leave a pas- 
ture field between my willows and think it is of great advantage. 

First of all I want to say, for the sake of the prairie, don’t be 
too quick in discouraging the planting of the mulberry. I have 
them grown from Minnesota seed. I value it first as a forest 
tree and next for shelter, for it will turn the wind better than 
any willow yet grown; one mulberry will turn more than three 
willows, and that in our country is of great advantage. Have 
known them to stop a bank of snow fifteen feet high, and they 
never break down from the weight of snow. In the next place 
we need the birds. We need them for our orchards; for a 
thousand different reasons we need them; and there is no tree that 
will induce the birds quicker than the mulberry. You have to 
feed your birds, andthe mulberry is so prodigious in its yield of 
fruit that I prefer it to anything but the cherry. You can feed 
the birds in this way without any expense. It makes a very 
good fruit to can or to make into pies, and it will produce large 
quantities. It must not be discouraged. I shall have to fight 
the Society if they fight the mulberry. (Laughter.) I would 
not advise the president to plant it in his garden, but for the 
Western prairie, where something is needed that is extremely 
hardy, it is just thething. Out of some two hundred and thirty 
trees that have passed through the severest winters I have ex- 
perienced for a number of years, I have-the first tree yet to lose. 

Mr Smith. You find them killing back more or less, don’t 
you? 

Mr. Terry. Just about as much as the hardy catalpa, of 
which I have hundreds of trees that have blossomed, and which 
is also a tree I would not discard. 
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Again, I believe in the willow. It makes a good screen. It 
makes very good fuel; but I preferone cord of wood of mulberry 
to three or four cords of willow. I came here to learn and have 
not pretended to know much about anything so far; but as to 
these forestry questions I claim to know something, because I 
have tested different kinds of trees. We have just heard that 
trees ought to be mixed. I would emphasize that point. Perhaps 
the most of you know that as sap rises it does not make wood, 
but after it goes out into the leaves, receives the rays of the sun, 
and goes through a certain chemical change, it returns and be- 
gins to form wood. If we plant the same kind of trees side by 
side we get the shade from the one kind of tree. If we go into 
the woods we find the ash will grow in the shade of the cotton- 
wood, but almost any other kind of tree planted under the cot- 
tonwood will not thrive. Plant ash with box elder and it will 
grow very rapidly, but if planted alone it will require a long 
time to make a tree of it. It grows well with box elder; am I 
right? 

Mr. Smith. Yes, that is correct; they grow well together. 

Mr. Terry. With regard to these premiums for timber plan- 
tations I would say it isa good thing. I wish some of you gen- 
tlemen could live awhile on these western prairies and see the 
value of trees. One of your former members, now deceased, did 
a grand work — Mr. Hodges —in getting the legislature to make 
liberal appropriations in the interest of forestry years ago. I 
think there were more trees grown then than under our friend’s 
administration. 

Mr. Barrett. I have had some considerable experience while 
I lived on the open prairie and have paid considerable attention 
to the subject of forestry. Ithink we ought to be very cautious 
about how we lay down rules. I was interested in Mr. Smith’s 
talk; but if I were to make a choice of plans, judging from my 
own experience in my locality, between leaving a vacant space 
among the trees tocatch the drifting snow yearafter year or leav- 
ing it open, I would prefer the latter policy. In our section of 
the country we have comparatively little snow. 

I have a very fine timber claim ten rods wide by one hundred 
and sixty rods long; it is considered one of the best in that see- 
tion of the country. It is open for the snow to pilein. I have 
reaped many advantages from it. It protected my plants even 
after they had broken down; they would start up again. It 
keeps the soil moist in summer and furnishes moisture to plants 
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contiguous to the tree claim. I succeeded well with my trees, 
owing to the policy of growing them in that form. 

A word in regard to windbreaks. My friend Mr. Terry has 
exalted the Mulberry to a higher degree than I was willing to 
accord it, but I am willing to try it a little more thoroughly 
than I have. I want to recommend the sand cherry. That 
plant is generally ignored. I grow it on our grounds with fine 
success. It is a very beautiful plant, the leaves resembling those 
of the willow. If the suckers are allowed to grow they come up 
thick and are entirely hardy, at least on my grounds. When in 
blossom they look like plumes waving in the wind. The fruit is 
fair to eat without cooking. 

Mrs. Campbell. How large is it? 

Mr. Barrett. The fruit is a little larger than the black cherry, 
and when cooked for jellies is delicious. My wife has madesome 
very excellent pies from the fruit of the sand cherry. Itis a 
prolific bearer. It makes a fine windbreak and it pays to raise 
it. Ialso am trying to make use of the buffalo berry. It grows 
native, as I stated yesterday, along the shores of the Minnesota 
river. I would recommend that also for a windbreak. 

Mr. Cutler. I wish to say a word in regard to setting trees 
close together. In grasshopper times I set some soft maples. 
When they were about three years old I transplanted part of 
them and left a good many where they were grown from the 
seed, where they stood pretty thick. Those left in the rows un- 
disturbed are the nicest trees and are the most symmetrical. 
Soft maple is apt to split, but those left where originally sown 
are well formed and are a good deal taller than those that have 
been transplanted. I believe the best way to have good trees is 
to sow the seed and afterwards mulch therows to keep the young 
trees moist during the summer. I have seen trees set on timber 
claims that were too far apart and they were generally in poor 
condition. I refer to some timber claims I have noticed at Hec- 
tor and Bird Island. Where the trees are set close together 
there are some nice groves. Cottonwoods may be set some dis- 
tance apart. 

Mr. Harris moved that visiting delegates from adjoining 
states be made honorary members of the Society for five years. 
The motion was adopted. 

Col. Stevens moved to add to the list of honorary life mem- 
bers of the Society, the following names, to-wit: Messrs. Dartt, 
Gould, Latham, Brand and Smith. The motion was adopted. 


> 
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Mr. Harris presented the following list of hardy trees and 
shrubs for general planting, which was on motion adopted: 


LIST OF NATIVE TREES AND SHRUBS. 


The following list of trees is suggested as most suitable for the 
purposes named, on account of hardiness and adaptation: 


PARKS. 


Sugar maple, elm, burr oak, butternut, hackberry, linden, 
ash, box elder, white spruce, white pine, Scotch pine, mountain 
ash, tamarac. ; 

Shrubs: Blue beech, wahoo, choke cherry, buffalo berry, 
thorn apple, service berry, fine bark, round leaf, cornell, red 
osier, dogwood, red cedar and catalpa. 


LAWNS. 


Elm, sugar maple, linden, American larch, white birch, yel' 
low birch, white pine, white spruce, arbor vite, Kentucky coffee 
tree, Rocky mountain pine. 

Shrubs: High bush cranberry, choke cherry, sumac, wahoo, 
hazel, cornell, buffalo berry. 


STREETS. 
Elm, sugar maple, ash, linden and hackberry. 
COUNTRY ROADS. 


Elm, sugar maple, ash, black walnut, hackberry, Kentucky 
coffee tree. For prairie regions add box elder. 


SCHOOL GROUNDS. 


Elm, sugar maple, ash, linden, white spruce, white pine, box 
elder. 
CEMETERIES. 


White pine, white or blue spruce, arbor vite, and native 
weeping willow. 


In this connection we desire to call attention to the import- 
ance of observing Arbor day, and to the following official proc- 
lamation by Hon. Wm. R. Merriam, the governor of this state. 
— (Secretary. ] 
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ARBOR DAY. 


Proclamation Appointing April 26th as the Day of Observance : 


Arbor day may be considered as one of the most pleasing fes- 
tivals of the year, and its observance is now so general through- 
out the states and territories of the Union that it has become al- 
most national in its character. The day possesses the rare 
feature of being one of pleasure to those who participate in the 
work to which it is dedicated, and of being in far greater degree 
fruitful in blessings to the children, the children’s children and 
the generations to follow. Certainly no labor can better engage 
the hands of the men, women and children of our state, upon a 
designated day, than the planting of trees, shrubs and vines to 
beautify the home acre, and to make the neucleus of groves sim- 
ilar to those that now dot the prairies of our state, and which 
the years will develop into forests that will charm the eye, en- 
hance the beauty of our landscape and prove beneficial to the 
commonwealth. 

Complying with the custom requiring the chief executive of 
this state to designate the day, I, William R. Merriam, governor 
of the State of Minnesota, do hereby name Friday, April 26th, 
instant, as Arbor day, and do earnestly hope that all citizens of 
the state, individually or as communities, and through the me- 
dium of their churches and societies, shall observe the same in 
manner as shall seem most fitting, enjoyable. and which shall 
accomplish the most for the work to which the day is set apart. 
It is desirable that the day be made as attractive as possible to 
the school children of the state, and that some features interest- 
ing to them may be made part of the exercises. It is also hoped, 
that so far as practicable, all commercial and industrial opera- 
tions may be suspended throughout the state on this day. 

Given under my hand and the great seal of the state, at the 
capitol, St. Paul, this third day of April in the year of our Lord 
one thousand eight hundred and eighty-nine and of the inde- 
pendence of the United States the one hundred and thirteenth. 

WILLIAM R. MERRIAM, 
Governor. 
H. MATTSON, 
Secretary of State. 
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The committee on award of premiums, presented their report, 
which was, on motion, adopted. - 


AWARD OF PREMIUMS. 


Your committee on award of premiums presents the following: 


APPLES. 
Premium. Amount. 
Best collection Minnesota apples, 8. Corp, Hammond............... First $5 00 
Best collection Minnesota apples, F. G. Gould, Excelsior........... Second 3 00 
Best display Wealthy, F. G. Gould, Excelsior.................cscsceee First 3 00 
Best plate winter apples, F. G. Gould, Excelsior...............s00.2-- First 2 00 
Best plate winter apples, C. G. Patten, Charles City, Iowa......... Second 1 00 
Best plate seedlings, Mrs. W. Lee, Farihault (special)............... 1 00 
Best plate seedling hybrid, J. C. Kramer, La Crescent (special).. 1 00 
GRAPES. 
Best display native grapes, F. G. Gould, Excelsior....... “apenas First 5 00 
Iekuiplaves As Ws Giatham, Wxcelsionr-c.sss.ccsccscs-cecccccesersecandevass First 3 00 
Pena BG. Gould, PeCelsion. 5 ccc cncdesensichasoeccesssciesscencases Second 2 00 
PLANTS AND FLOWERS. . 


Display ornamental plants, Mendenhall Greenhouse, Minneapolis First 5 00 


Display roses, Mendenhall Greenhouse..............sssecescsecerescscees First 2 00 
Display geraniums, Mendenhall Greenhouse.....+.....sseeceseseseeeees First 2 00 
Display begonias, Mendenhall Greenhouse............sseeeeceseeeeseees First 2 00 
Display carnations, Mendenhall Greenhouse........ >“ Segcosoco aco ceecse First 2 00 
Best single plant in bloom, Mendenhall Greenhouse...............00 First 2 00 


CUT FLOWERS. 


Hand bouquet, Mendenhall Greenhouse...............sseesseeees Beeouees First 3 00 
Floral design, Mendenhall Greenhouse.............csesssescseecsceceseees First 5 00 
VEGETABLES. 


Premium, Amount. 


BEND GIS platy, pd) eA lym WEVEG MWANDC...2.ccccsecocascesoseencdeedeces cates First $5 00 
Best display, H. F. Busse, Minneapolis................sssessercsves ... Second 3 00 
Early potatoes, William Lyons, Minneapolis..............2ssseseeees First 2 00 
Early potatoes, H. F’. Busse, Minneapolis...............cescccossseses Second 1 00 
Winter and spring potatoes, William Lyons, Minneapolis......... First 2 00 
Winter and spring potatoes, H. F. Busse, Minneapolis............ Second 1 00 
Cnions, Hope bHSsepaMinHCADOLMG:..5...0seccccccsuacsvesecessoececscs ese First 2 00 
Onions, William Lyons, Minneapolis........c.sccseeseseeees err-seeeeee ECON 1 00 
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(Domnups, Fy b. ibusse,, “Manneapoliss. cc.c.cccscsncesccocneestcscssnecoenes First 2 00 
Turnips, William Lyons, Minneapolis........0:-2:.-.sscccssessaceo dees Second 1 00 
Beets, William Lyons, Minneapolis...:.......scce..sssecesesescscscccoees First 1 00 
Beets, HP. Busse, Minneapolis.cissscscascseeastivcstereus-tewds ceneseves Second 50 
Parsnips, William Diyons, ‘Minneapolis... ..7..:....-0+cecs+--cesa-suee First 2 00 
Carrots, William Tyons;, Minneapolis s...i2:...<ssedcssesceeescaces sane First 1 00 
Carrots, HL Ee Busse; Miamneapoligtcess sce dcesc secs cessensesicensmaseereres Second 50 
Hubbard squash, William Lyons, Minneapolis............s00-..-e0 First 1 00 
Hubbard squash, H. F. Busse, Minneapolis..............s.ossccsensees Second 50 
Winter cabbage, H. F. Busse, Minneapolis..................sscececoese First 1 00 
Winter cabbage, William Lyons, Minneapolis.....................00 Second 50 
Winter lettuce, J. S. Gray, Minmeapolis................cccececesceceres First 1 00 


PANTRY STORES. 


Display fruit in glass jars, William Lyons, Minneapolis.......... First 5 00 
Display canned fruits, William Lyons, Minneapolis...............0: First 3 00 
Display canned fruits, L. H. Wilcox, Hastings...................... Second 2 00 
Display jellies. William Lyons, Minneapolis..............sscseessees First 2 00 
Display jellies, L. H. Wilcox, Hastings...............ssecececescsoceve . Second 1 00 
Display pickles, William Lyons, Minneapolis............:.cessceeeee First 1 00 
Sample comb honey, William Urie, Minneapolis...................0. First 2 00 
Sample comb honey, William Danforth, Red Wing................ Second 1 00 
Sample strained honey, William Danforth, Red Wing............ First 1 00 
Sample’strained honey, L. H. Wilcox, Hastings.................060 Second 50 


WORKS OF ART. 


Single fruit painting, Mrs. E. B. Webster, La Crescent............ First 3 00 


Your committee find upon the tables twenty-nine varieties of 
seedling apples grown by J. S. B. Thompson, of Iowa, that are 
particularly noticeable for their large size, fine appearance and 
good condition. They are a valuable lesson for the encourage- 
ment of all who contemplate growing fruits from seeds. There 
is no provision made for them in the premium list, Therefore 
we recommend that they receive honorable mention in the re- 
port of this meeting. 

Your committee desire to express their appreciation of the 
exceedingly fine display of plants and cut flowers made by the 
Mendenhall greenhouse, which has added much to the attrac- 
tions of the convention. 

J. T. GRIMES, 
V. H. CAMPBELL, 
O. F. BRAND, 
Committee. 
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QUESTION BOX. 


The following questions were read: . 

‘* What is the relative result of planting blackcap raspberries 
in the shade or in open ground?”’ 

Mr. Harris. In open ground the yield is a little better, al- 
though they are peculiarly adapted to orchards and where there 
is a little shade. A small amount of shade is no material injury; 
some think it is a benefit. 

Prof. Ragan. That is our experience in Indiana. 

‘“Was there more blight than usual last year among the bear- 
ing Russian apple trees?’’ 

Mr. Brand. Ithink Mr. Peterson reports more blight than 
usual among his Russians, especially those in bearing. 

‘*What is the best remedy for the destruction of insects on 
young cabbage plants?’’ 

Mr. Busse. Insects are most numerous after plants have 
been transplanted. 

Mr. Smith. A kerosene emulsion is the best thing I have 
seen tried. The same thing may be used on the seed bed. 

President Elliot. We use whale oil soap and tobacco. That 
is a preventive to the little black flea. 

Mr. Allyn. In putting out plants in a seed bed I always cau- 
tion my wife to save all the dishwater. It is the best thing I 
ever tried. 

‘*Should this Society take some action toward the enactment 
of stringent laws for the prevention of the adulteration of 
food?”’ 

Mr. Brand offered the following, which was adopted: 

Resolved, That we are in favor of the immediate passage of 
more stringent laws for the purpose of preventing the sale in this 
state of adulterated articles of food. 

‘‘What was the cause of blight among red raspberries last 
season?”’ 

Mr. Harris. Too much wet weather. 

Mr. Cutler. In some places west of the Big Woods rasp- 
berries were badly blighted. It came on about the same time as 
on wheat. At that time there was wet, heavy weather a short 
time before the berries began to ripen. The young bushes were 
affected but not killed. I do not know but putting a heavy 
mulching between the rows had some bad effect. 

‘¢ Where in this state have the Hibernal or Autumn Streak 
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borne sufficient fruit to entitle them to be placed on the same list 
with Duchess?”’ 

Mr. Sias. I would say Mr. Sidney Corp took the first prize 
for the best collection at this meeting. He is among the first I 
knew of to grow the Autumn Streak successfully. He lives 
some fifteen miles north of Rochester and a mile and a half from 
Hammond. 

Mr. Brand. How old are his trees? 

Mr. Sias. They must be ten or twelve years old. 

Mr. Philips. Hibernal has been in bearing on Mr. Tuttle’s 
grounds for some ten years and is a very heavy bearer. 

Mr. Brand. Doesit bear any better than Talman Sweet? 

Mr. Philips. Yes, it doesnow, because the Talman Sweets are 
dead, mostly. . 

Mr. Underwood was called upon for a song, and rendered a 
few stanzas of ‘‘ Tim Finnegan’s Wake,’’ much to the amusement 
of his auditors. 

The meeting then adjourned till two o’clock P. M. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


FRIDAY, JAN. 18, 1889. 


The meeting was called to order at two o’clock by President 
Eliot. 

Col. Stevens moved that the committee on seedling fruits be 
continued for another year. The motion was adopted. 

Mr. Sias moved the following persons be named to revise the 
premium list for the horticultural department at the state fair, 
to-wit: Wyman Elliot, chairman, J. T. Grimes, J. S. Harris, F. 
G. Gould, E. Nagel. 

The motion was adoptod. 
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Reports were called for from experimental stations. 


CENTRAL EXPERIMENT STATION. 
Report of Prof. Edward D. Porter, Supt., St. Anthony Park. 


Myr. President and Gentlemen: 


I wish to make a few remarks as introductory to the report of 
our central station. As you are aware it has largely devolved 
upon me heretofore to look after its general supervision, but 
during the past year there has been a division of the work, and 
the horticultural department has been placed under the super- 
vision of Prof. Green, who is prepared to make a written report 
at this-time. Our plan of work has been thoroughly re-organ- 
ized, but as most of you are no doubt familiar with it, I need 
not refer to it at length. As you are aware we have been en- 
gaged during the past year in putting up our buildings, getting 
each department under its proper manager and getting them 
familiarized with the work to be undertaken and carried for- 
ward. 

We have issued thus far five bulletins, giving the details of or- 
ganization and the results of experiments conducted at the sta- 
tion. Weare now fully equipped for the conducting of the va- 
rious lines of horticultural experimentation, as well as the work 
in other departments. We are at yourservice and shall be most 
happy to receive suggestions from those interested in experi- © 
mental work, or from any who can render us valuable assistance. 
I am very sorry to note the apparent lack of interest manifested 
on the part of the farmers of Minnesota in this matter. I have 
received but two suggestions within the past twelve months 

from farmers; and I don’t know but that may be two too many! 
Now, gentlemen, this station having been thus so thoroughly 
organized and equipped, it is to-day the best station in the 
United States.. We have been working with this object in view 
from the start, and we are so situated now that we don’t turn 
our hands over for any other station anywhere else in the Union. 
And yet this station will be just what you make it in the future, 
and what the farmers of Minnesota make it. They can make it 
a grand success, or they can make it a signal failure. If you 
are going to set on your nests expecting somebody is going to fill 
them, it is going to be a failure. But if farmers will put their 
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shoulders to the work we can make the station invaluable to 
every department of agriculture. 

As an illustration as to the want of help and co-operation, the 
subject of frosted wheat is one of vital importance to at least one- 
half the people of Minnesota. The great wheat interests of the 
state have met with a terrible check by the effects of frost and 
rust. Thinking it was necessary to get reliable information on 
this subject I published an article in Farm, Stock and Home stat- 
ing some facts in regard to it, asking farmers to send us samples 
for analysis and experiment. Now, gentlemen, I waited until 
the last week in December and I got responses from three men, 
and out of the great wheat belt of Minnesota I got four samples 
of frosted wheat. That is a specimen of the interest farmers 
seem to take in this work. The only way to get the samples was 
to send Dr. Lugger right up along the different lines of railway 
where the greatest injury was reported, to let him go right out 
among the farmers, gather the samples and bring them down to 
us. Now, that is not the kind of help we are looking for among 
the agriculturists and horticulturists of Minnesota. Will you 
not take hold now and help us? As I say, the station will be a 
success, or a failure, in proportion as it meets with encourage- 
ment at your hands. 

Mr. Pearse. I want to say that I have just been to the farm 
and have examined every department, including the new agri- 
cultural school; have been through from cellar to garret. I 
have examined every department of the work. Gentlemen, I 
will tell you right here that if there was capacity in the build- 
ing there would be no difficulty in getting three hundred stu- 
dents in the school. I have never seen a more desirable place 
for a farmer’s boy to obtain an education and get such informa- 
tion as properly pertains to his calling. Every department of 
agriculture is thoroughly treated; mechanical education is also 
conducted. It is necessary for farmers to understand the hand- 
ling of tools. I was gratified in finding such perfect system in 
each department, and to find the boys there so entirely satisfied 
and pleased with the instruction they are receiving. 

Mr. Grimes. I was over the farm last summer and examined 
the buildings. I was there again to-day, and I was very much 
pleased with what I saw. We were in the school room and 
everything seemed to be going on nicely. The superintendent 
showed us through the different rooms, and everything was in 
complete order. At the greenhouses we saw the plants, the 
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samples of frosted wheat that had been placed under test, foreign 
grains that were being tested, etc. We visited the workshop 
where we found the boys engaged in making different articles 
necessary upon a farm. It was evident the school was being 
conducted in a manner to make the instruction for the farmer’s 
son as complete as possible. 

Mr. Reeves said he had supposed on going to the station he 
would find an institution that was just getting into working 
order. He had understood the new school building had 
just been erected, and supposed it was still incomplete. 
He had been surprised to find everything there in such 
fine working order, and it was the most complete institution of 
the kind in the country. Everything in the school room, work- 
shop, greenhouse, etc., was in good working order. At the 
barn he had been interested in examining the silo and samples 
of food taken therefrom as well as the foods used in experimental 
feeding. This ‘‘sauer kraut,’’ as one of the professors called it, 
was fed to the cattle, but it was not as sour as he had supposed. 
It was preserved in this way and was very palatable to the live 
stock. 


The following report was made by Prof. Green: 
CENTRAL EXPERIMENT STATION. 


Report of Prof. Samuel B. Green, St. Anthony Park. 


Members of the Minnesota Horticultural Society, Ladies and Gentle- 
men: 


I will not take your time to more than suggest some of the lines 
of work which have been undertaken and have occupied the 
time of my division of the experiment station the past season. 
A full and detailed account of the work accomplished during the 
eight months I have been in charge will be found in the report 
of the university experiment station for the year about to close. 

The season as a whole has been favorable to plant growth 
here, although so much damage has resulted from early frosts in 
the northern portions of our state. We have been somewhat 
troubled with excessive rains but the work generally speaking 
has been satisfactory. I have labored under the disadvantages 
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which a new man always experiences, no matter how well quali- 
fied he may be for his position, in not being familiar with my 
surroundings and the people with whom I have come in contact. 
But right here, and before I go on with my report, I want to 
thank you for the uniform courtesy and kindness with which I 
have been received by the officers and members of this Society. 
I feel that from this enthusiastic and intelligent support that 
Minnesota horticulture receives at your hands, that it is right 
to look for a great advance of its interests in the near future, and 
that it will not be long before many of the problems now excit- 
ing your attention will be solved. Please remember that at all 
times you have my heartiest desire to co-operate with you in 
advancing the interests of horticulture in this state. 

The work of the horticultural division has from necessity been 
largely preparatory during the past season. My report covers a 
period of nearly nine months, from the tenth of April, when I 
took charge of the department, to the end of the calendar 
year, 

I found the department in as good condition as could be ex- 
pected, when is remembered the disadvantages under which 
Prof. Porter labored in being obliged to divide his time between 
so many kinds of and so much labor, and I am indebted to him 
for laying a foundation from which I was able at once to obtain 
some Conclusions of benefit to the horticultural community. 

The horticultural department, it may be said, was created but 
last spring, for then it was that an allotment of land for its ex- 
clusive purpose was made and it has required the whole past 
season, practically, to arrange for carrying on the future experi- 
ment work of the department. I look upon the past season’s 
work as the beginning of experiments which will prove more 
beneficial as the needs and wishes of the horticulturists of the 
state become better known and the work of the station more 
perfect. In some lines the work has not been nearly so com- 
plete as I had intended from lack of time or facilities for carry- 
ing on the same. 

The lines of work proposed for the year and the future will be 
found in bulletin No. 3, which is included in my complete re- 
port. 
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RUSSIAN FRUITS. 


Among the lines of work which should have special mention 
are our Russian apples and other Russian fruits. 

The Russian apples have made an excellent growth and ripened 
their wood perfectly. The report in bulletin No. 3 gives their 
hardiness during the winter of 1887-1888, and the results therein 
stated have been justified by the season’s growth. There has been 
no dying back of the branches after they had partially leaved out 
as has happened some past seasons, but there has been a strong, 
firm and healthy growth the season through. The number of 
trees planted out permanently has been greatly increased by 
planting trees between the rows in the orchard. It is my inten- 
tion to use these extra trees between the rows for filling up any 
vacancies which may occur in the original plantation. Thus the 
number of Russian apple trees on trial on the station Tands is 
about 1,300, which number includes two hundred and sixty 
varieties. 

The original Russian orchard was planted out in a very ex- 
posed position on rich soil four vears ago last spring. They have 
therefore as yet produced no fruit at all, and our observations 
have necessarily been confined to noting their hardiness and free- 
dom from disease. 

I wish it was within my power to give a more decided and con- 
clusive report on the Russian apple tree question, but it is not 
and I do not believe that the subject would be improved by my 
drawing inferences from conclusive results obtained in other 
quarters. There is in fact no short cut through the task of learn- 
ing all the merits of anapple tree. We must give it a careful 
trial and abide the results. Tae trial of an apple tree from one 
section requires almost as much time in another as the trial of 
a seedling. Those who like to boom a variety of apple or any- 
thing else upon a short trial seldom fully consider or care about 
the disappointment they may occasion or the real set back they 
may cause the subject of fruit culture. I believe there is much 
to hope for from our Russian apples and that many of them will 

sbe found adapted to the wants of Minnesota. But until we can 
have them fruit and grow freely on the station lands I shall not 
draw final conclusions but shall confine myself to issuing oc- 
casinal bulletins upon their hardiness and their freedom from 
disease. In fact I shall confine myself to ‘‘results’’? from the 


station work in this as in all other matters. 
Vol. IV—52. 
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The following are the most promising varieties in our Russian 
Orchard: 


Green Streaked, Klenvskoe, Green Glass, 
Pointed Pipka, Romenskoe, Voronesh Reinette, 
Arcad, Koursk Anis, Pear, 

Red Pipka, Aport Orient, 109 Vor, 

Keiv Reinette, Wine Rubets, Yellow Calville, 


Blushed Calville. 


The Russian pear, Bessemianka and Waxen, which stood the 
winter of 1887, with little, if any, winter killing, have made a 
most magnificent growth and are evidently fully as hardy as the 
Russian apples. The growth in 1887 was much of it three feet 
long, and yet was but very little injured by the past winter, only 
something like two inches of the new growth being killed back. 
The foliage was thick and remained bright all the summer. I 
am in hopes of getting some fruit from them next year as there 
are some fruit spurs well developed. 

I have lately made preparation to plant out a large assort- 
ment of Russian pears and also an orchard of Russian cherries 
and plums the coming season. 


RUSSIAN WILLOWS AND POPLARS. 


These are mostly of promising value for economical purposes. 
They have been free from diseases thus far, and are very free 
growing and hardy. Most of them strike readily from hard and 
soft wood cuttings. In my report will be found a table showing 
the growth they made the past season from cuttings. 

Populus certinensis is a very rapid, strong, erect grower, and I 
think will become a favorite for windbreaks. In our nursery it 
has made a stocky growth of nine feet in two years from the cut- 
ting and has been perfectly healthy and hardy. This treeis very 
highly esteemed in Russia for its wood, and as an ornamental 
tree. 

Salix Laurelifolia is a very handsome willow. It is hardy and 
a free grower, with leaves which are thick, broad, and of a very: 
rich, dark green color. I consider it one of the most desirable® 
of willows for ornamental planting or for windbreaks. Its bright 
leaves are very pretty and in striking contrast to the foliage of 
most trees. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF TREES, ETO. 


Last spring we distributed nearly one hundred and fifty pack- 
ages of nursery stock, consisting of an assortment of Russian 
~ apples, willows and poplars and grape vines. In all amounting 
to about 5,000 plants. These were distributed over a wide range 
of territory in this state. So far as heard from the packages 
have been favorably ‘received and cared for. I anticipate that 
much will be accomplished by thus sending broadcast over the 
state so much material likely to be of value. 

These packages were only sent to reliable parties who it is be- 
lieved will care for them properly and will report the results to 
the station. The reports from these packages must form reliable 
data, when considered as a whole, on which to base conclusive 
reports. 

I hope ere long to have the station nursery in such a condition 
that without going into a nursery business of sufficient dimen- 
sions to interfere with the business of the regular nurserymen of 
the state, we may be able to offer for sale, in limited quantities, 
novelties in the line of trees and fruits of special merit at low 
prices. We have now on hand quite a collection of grape vines, 
Russian willows and poplars and apples propagated this season 
which will be distributed the coming spring. 


TESTING OF SEED AND PLANT NOVELTIES. 


I consider that an important work may be done and that the 
horticultural department may serve as a salutary check in try- 
ing any novelties in the line of seeds and plants and also in test- 
ing the germinating power of seeds. 

When a seedsman or nurseryman offers in his catalogue seeds 
or plants which he says possess all the merits possible for given 
seeds or plants to have and then asks a high and often excessive 
price for them, he should be made to feel, if he does not, that his 
reputation is at stake and that he has taken money and must 
give a fair value for it, or he has deliberately swindled his cus- 
tomer. There is a growing feeling in the agricultural commu- 
nity that the state should exercise some control in the matter and 
that the importance of the subject demands as much an inspector 
as does the fertilizer business in the older states, or the dairy 
business in our own state. A check of this sort, if exercised cir- 
cumspectly, would be advocated by all honest, reliable seedsmen 
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as a means of ridding the business of dishonest, unreliable con- 
cerns, and of putting extravagant representations at a discount. 


NATIVE PLUMS. 


This is the representative fruit of the great northwest. Per- 
haps no other fruit isso perfectly adapted to the conditions of 
this climate. It varies greatly in its native state, and is suscep- 
tible of much improvement under cultivation, and undoubtedly 
some hybrids between it and some of the larger and finer but 
more tender plums will give us varieties much surpassing any- 
thing we now havein quality, while of sufficient hardiness to 
withstand our climate. 

Forest Garden.— First ripe fruit, September 14th. Size 1}inchin 
diameter, nearly globular. Color, orange yellow skin, more than 


Figures showing three different sections through the fruit and :stone of the Forest Garden 
Plum. End view. Side view. Edge view. Natural size. 


half covered with a red cheek, spotted with brown and yellow. 
Suture slight or none at all. Cavity deep. Skin acerb. Flesh 
Sweet and pleasant, much marked by the curculio. Stem ¢ to 1 
inch long. ‘Tree rather spreading in habit. 

Weaver.— First ripe fruit September 25th. Form oblong ovate. 
Diameter from ape: to base 13 inches. Short diameter 1} 


Figures showing three different sections through the fruit and stone of the Weaver Plum. 
End view. Side view. Edge view. Natural size. 
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inches. Well marked suture from cavity to apex. Cavity mod- 
erately deep. Side with suture projects much more than any 
other. Stem 1 inch long. Color nearly to entirely red. The 
color deepest in many spots. Shaded red with yellow cheek, the 
cheek spotted with red. Flesh yellow, separates easily from the 
stone. Mild in flavor, and often lacking in sprightliness, but a 
good eating plum and nearly free from the bitter acerb skin so 
characteristic of our native species. Stone one-sided, project- 
ing mostly on side next to suture. Three-fourths to 1 inch long 
and from 2 to ¢ inch wide. Pointed at each end. Its thickest: 
place is at a point a little removed from the centre and towards 
the stem. Tree spreading. Tree planted in 1886. First crop 
of fruit. 

DeSoto.— First ripe fruitSeptember 30th. Color red, with thin 
light bloom. Nearlyround. Oneinchindiameter. Stoneoblong, 


me i =v 


Figures showing three different sections through the fruit and stoneof the De Soto Plum. 
End view. Side view. Edge view. Natural size. 


flattish ovate. Suture somewhat indistinct. Cavitydeep. Stem 
linchlong. Fleshyellowish. Fair flavor and pleasant. Rather 
sprightly. Skin a little acerb. Tree rather upright in form. 
Tree planted in 1886. First crop of fruit. 


CURCULIO PROOF PLUMS. 


Much has been said and is being said about curculio proof 
plums, and there are many varieties being offered with this rec- 
ommendation. It should be clearly understood by all growers 
that there is no plum that is curculio proof in the sense in which 
the expression is generally used — 7. e., that they are not liable 
to the attack of the curculio. Plums, so far as our observations 
go, are nearly equally subjected to the attacks of this insect, and 
a careful examination of almost any lot of our native plums will 
reveal its mark on many of them, there often being as many as five 
on a single specimen. I found it difficult this summer to select 
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sufficient fruit from a bushel of native plums, which were free 
from the little crescent mark in the skin, to fill a quart jar. 

It is from this crescent-shaped mark which the insect makes in 
the skin of the plum, when it cuts through to lay its eggs in the 
fleshy tissue, that it takes the name of ‘‘ Little Turk.” 

Our native varieties, from the fact that they are vigorous and 
grow very rapidly are able to either drown out or to squeeze to 
death any egg that may be laid in the tissue during its most 
rapid growth, so that but very few of the eggs come to maturity 
in this plum, and while they are not curculio proof, yet they have 
the property of killing the eggs and preventing the destructive 
results which come when they have full freedom to hatch and 
mature, as when they are laid in varieties of European origin. 

Nevertheless, our native plums are much injured by this cur- 
culio, which is the cause of the many little hard blemishes in the 
skin. Also there are a feweggs of the curculio which grow each 
year in this plum, and they are those which are laid after the 
plum has somewhat lessened its growth. . 


VEGETABLES. 


As it was quite impracticable to do much in the way of in- 
creasing our experiment work in the small fruit line other than 
by planting out and preparing for results which it will require 
more than one season to finish, I decided to go largely into the 
testing of most of the standard as well as novelties in vegetables. 
My reason for planting the standard vegetables was that the 
data thus obtained would serve to some extent as a basis for the 
comparison of future results obtained from a trial of novelties. 

The work has been well and carefully carried out and many of 
the results are interesting. Some of the reports of varieties are 
not so complete in giving the marketing qualities as I wished. 
But I hope to add these features another year. 


VINEYARD. 


The new vineyard which was planted out in the spring of 1887, 
has made a vigorous, healthy growth. The only sign of disease 
in it occurred in August when I noticed the first appearance of 
downy mildew (poronospora viticola) on the leaves. This dis- 
ease was of short duration and caused but little hindrance to 
the ripening of the wood. A trellis has been erected in this 
vineyard this fall to take the place of stakes which have been 
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used the past two seasons. The vines have been carefully pruned 
and laid down and are in excellent condition to commence our 
contemplated work with them in the future; this I intend shall 
consist in trying different methods of pruning, besides testing 
the many new varieties which are in it. The growth of vines in 
the older vineyard has been excellent, but the fruit, which was 
late in setting, did not ripen well on account of the cold season, 
and the downy mildew will be referred to in detail in my com- 
plete report. 


GREENHOUSE. 


There has been a new greenhouse erected on the station lands 
which will probably be sufficient for the work of the station for 
many years to come, unless it should be considered best to main- 
tain a conservatory or to greatly enlarge the commercial feature 
of the department. These houses are well situated and conven- 
iently and compactly arranged, and areexceedingly welladapted 
to the business of the department. A more extended description 
will be found in my report. 


ARBORETUM. 


I hope the coming season an appropriation will be made for 
the purchase of desirable material for an arboretum atthe station. 
We have already some material growing in the nursery, suitable 
for this purpose but it must be largely increased, in order to 
have it embrace a fair proportion of the desirable trees, shrubs 
and herbaceous plants which are adapted to the climate of this 
state. It is very desirable that the work be commenced at once 
as many of the trees and shrubs must be obtained of small size 
and will need nursery treatment before being planted out per- 
manently. Such plantation well and tastefully laid out along 
permanent drives, with all the plants easily accessible, and each 
plainly marked with its common and scientific names would 
prove especially ornamental, and materially aid in the instruc- 
tion of our pupils, besides being of much interest to visitors. It 
would also be of much interest in determining the relative value 
of plants for forestry and ornamental purposes in this state. In 
the laying out of drives about the farm they should be made of 
sufficient width to allow of the carrying out of this plan ofa 
border on each side. 
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EXPERIMENT STATION AT LA CRESCENT. 


- 


By J. S. Harris, Superintendent. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the State Horticultural Society: 


Like the most of the parties you have designated as managers 
of experimental stations, Iam not a commercial nurseryman and 
therefore my opportunities for securing trees and plants for the 
purpose of testing them are somewhat limited; but my judgment 
of the merit of varieties I do place on trial would not naturally be 
warped in their favor through consideration of the amount of 
money that can be made out of them. One of the prime reasons 
that has prompted me to advocate the establishment of these 
stations was that when any variety of fruit had been sufficiently 
tested in these stations to warrant its general planting and culti- 
vation its merits would be very generally known to the public 
and it would be practically out of the power of any one individ- 
ual to get possession of the entire stock and make a fortune out 
of its sales. 

Most of the individuals managing these stations are laboring 
under serious difficulties and perhaps the greatest is that they 
are not financially able to devote their whole time and attention 
to a work the results of which are so doubtful and the money 
value of which is so uncertain. While I am prepared to test 
the quality, adaptability and hardiness for my location of every 
new seedling and unknown variety that comes up I find it very 
difficult and sometimes expensive to get hold of them. 

I have desired to make a specialty of the collecting, testing 
and improvement of the native plum, and to this end have re- 
peatedly through the Farm, Stock and Home requested parties 
having or knowing of varieties of merit to send me rooted 
sprouts or scions and as far as possible samples of the fruit, or at 
least to notify me where they might be found, but have not thus 
far realized my expectations. As the plum very generally 
failed to fruit last season in most localities it was an unfavorable 
year for the work. 

Among the varieties I have had under cultivation long enough 
to get into bearing last year, the Dakota fruited best, probably 
because it came into blossom two or three days later than most 
other varieties. I have added to my list of varieties during the 
year one variety from Blue Earth county, two from Houston 
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county, one or two from Brown’s Valley, and two from Carver 
county Ihave received for planting next spring ten varieties 
from Springfield, Brown county. 

None of the Russian varieties of apples I have on trial re- 
ceived any visible injury from the winter of 1887-8. Trees of 
the Red and Yellow Anis fruited for the first time. The trees 
were not so large as the Duchess, about a month later in season, 
andof rather better quality. Among the varieties received from 
the Iowa State Experimental Station, the Antonovka and Ostro- 
koff still appear to be the most promising. 

Plants of the buffalo berry and sand cherry were received 
from Bismarck, Dak., and will be given acareful test. We have 
put in a few buds of Klein’s seedling, of Houston county; also 
seeds of same and buds of the Daisy, a promising seedling orig- 
inated by H. J. Ludlow, of Nobles county. 

We believe that good results will be attained through the 
working of our experimental stations, and that they will prove 
valuable auxiliaries to the endowedstations at St. Paul and Owa- 
tonna, but we think it would prove a stimulus to more thorough 
work if a small proportion of the funds provided through the 
Hatch bill were judiciously expended upon them and they were 
placed under the oversight of a general superintendent. . 


EXPERIMENT STATION AT MINNESOTA CITY. 
By O. M. Lord, Superintendent. 


The season has been favorable for small fruit. The Jessie 
strawberry fruited for the first time here and answered all ex- 
pectations, being very fine in growth, quality and quantity. 

The Manchester, Crescent and Downer’s Prolific also did well. 
Of numerous other kinds nothing special can be said. No at- 
tempts have been made to test different varieties of currants. 
The common Red Dutch has given good satisfaction. 


GRAPES. 
Moore’s Early and Worden, and a few vines of Concord and 


Delaware ripened; other kinds were injured by the frost. 
Volt. LV—53. 
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RED RASPBERRIES. 


Another year’s trial has shown the Turner and Cuthbert to be 
better adapted to this vicinity than any others. 

Of the blackcaps the Gregg had a very rank growth of canes, 
which appeared early in the spring to have been winter killed, 
and were cut back to two and a half feet without expecting much - 
fruit, but they bore a large crop and very fine quality. 

The Gregg has not before last winter been much injured, but 
the precaution was taken last fall to cover them, a much less diffi- 
cult work than it was supposed to be. 


BLACKBERRIES. 


The Ancient Briton yielded best and a good many were picked 
two weeks after the Snyders were gone. The Snyder bore finely 
and was a good crop; Stone’s Hardy also did well. It has gen- 
erally been said to ripen between Snyder and Briton, but here 
it ripened before the Snyder. Between Snyder and Stone’s 
Hardy there is very little difference in yield and quality. In 
habit of growth the Hardy has a shorter, stouter cane. 


DEW BERRIES. 


The Lucretia bore some very large, fine fruit; but there were 
many imperfect berries. The Windom made a good growth of 
plant but did not fruit. 


PLUMS. 


Rollingstone and DeSoto bore a little fruit, but no other kinds 
had any, though all the treesblossomed very full. Several plum 
trees were received for testing and have made good growth. 


APPLE TREES. 


No apple trees bore fruit except a few Duchess and Wealthy. 
Some Russian trees were received from C. G. Patten, of Charles 
City, Iowa, and some from A. W. Sias, of Rochester, which have 
made a good growth. 

These experiment stations, as at present organized, can not be 
expected to accomplish a great work, until some method can be 
devised to provide samples for testing, without personal expense. 
There is too much uncertainty of results to justify the outlay of 
money by those who are willing to do the work. 
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It was understood that a distribution would be made by the 
state station, as soon as possible, among the stations appointed. 
by the Horticultural Society, but there is probably no require- 
ment of that kind. Or, is a formal application for trees or plants 
necessary, to obtain them? At the best these stations are strug- 
gling along in a limited way compared with the horticultural in- 
terests of the state. 


REPORT FROM WINONA COUNTY. 
By O. M. Lord, Minnesota City. 


There is from this vicinity no encouraging report to be made 
upon apples. The market was bare of all kinds except Duchess 
and crab apples, and these were grown upon the high lands, 
away from the river or upon the prairie. The market was how- 
ever well supplied with these at fifty cents per bushel. 

Strawberries, currants, raspberries and blackberries all yielded 
fairly, and in addition to the local demand, a good business 
was done in shipping. A large part of the grapes were in- 
jured by the early frost, but Moore’s Early, Worden and some 
others ripened and were marketable. Comparatively no plums 
were produced especially in the valleys or on low grounds. 
There was, however, a middling crop in the western part of this 
county. 

Increased attention is being given to the small fruits, espe- 
cially raspberries and blackberries, as they were found to be 
quite profitable last year. 

It was said that the Wisconsin growers, who have usually 
shipped large quantities in here, found a better market east- 
ward. 


4 


REPORT FROM WASHINGTON COUNTY. 
By M. C. Bunnell, Newport. 


Mr. President and Members of the State Horticultural Society: 

I have deferred writing my report until the opening of our 
annual meeting, consequently have not entered very minutely 
into details. 
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As to the progress of growing fruits in the counties of Wash- 
ington, Ramsey and Dakota, adjacent to St. Paul that I have 
been over more or less within the past year, I find many that 
tell the same old story, that there is no use planting standard ap- 
ples in Minnesota; that it is a failure. Perhaps we might attrib- 
ute the failure partially to the care and management of trees 
after they are planted. The careful planter may lose some trees, 
still if he is judicious in selecting good hardy kinds, and buys 
them from responsible parties, he is usually amply rewarded for 
his time and expense. It is true we have had severe winters in 
the past that have injured both Duchess and Wealthy — more 
particularly the latter — but I find in certain locations in Wash- 
ington and Dakota counties, on clay soil the Duchess bore quite 
bountifully. Peter Gillen, of Woodbury, Washington county, 
is a man who takes an interest in raising apples, and I hear he 
raised one hundred bushels of Duchess. His location is on a 
piece of ground perhaps a little rolling; clay soil. He plants 
carefully and takes care of his trees after he plants them. His 
neighbors seem to think he has the favorite spot for raising ap- 
ples in Woodbury. Wheneverany of his trees die he replaces 
them with young trees, which of course is the right way to do, 
to make success of orchard growing. He is now trying some of 
the Russians. 

The winter four years ago killed a good many Wealthies; and 
the young trees planted since have not come into bearing much, 
yet I think the time is not far distant in Minnesota when 
Wealthies will be picked from the trees in abundance and stored 
away in our cellars. I notice a good many are still anxious to 
try it again (replant). 

Minnesota, being far from any large bodies of water, has 
a dry temperature through the winter (as a rule), con- 
sequently is not so well adapted for apple growing as in 
states bordering on large bodies of water, where there is 
more moisture; but I am satisfied in my own mind that if the 
purchaser informs himself as to the best varieties for Minnesota 
and is not led away by some oily tongued agent who has a par- 
ticular variety that he makes a hobby of because he can get a 
good price for it while he knows nothing about it; I say if he 
will buy from good authorized agents that represent good com- 
panies, plant his trees in a good location where he can get a 
northern slope with clay soil if possible, digs good sized holes, 
p auts carefully and mulches well, keeps stock away, for no one 
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need expect to gather fruit in a cow-pasture, I think he will 
meet with success; so much so that he will be encouraged to re- 
plant whenever any of his trees die and so have fruit coming on 
every year. 

My motto is to give the standard apple a slow steady growth 
that the wood may ripen up well in the fall before our hard win- 
ters set in. I think it a good plan to wash the bodies of trees 

‘with strong soap suds or weak lye. Some use whitewash. The 
Whitney is coming into favor more with the farmers as they 
plant it and see how handsome a grower it is and how well it 
stands Minnesota winters. I take notice, however bad the Tran- 
scendent has blighted in years gone by, that the market gardeners 
will order them in preference to any other crab for general use. 
The demand seems to be greater for them in the St. Paul market. 
The prices per bushel for the season of 1888 was seventy-five 
cents to a dollar and a quarter. Hyslops sell quite well for sweet 
pickles. Early Strawberry and Orange should not be left out when 
one is making a selection for an orchard. 

I recommend those planting apples to try some of the new Rus- 
sian varieties. What we need is a late keeper. 

For a variety of plums I would plant De Soto, Weaver and 
Forest Garden. I hear that Bassett?s American plum is recom- 
mended, but from practical knowledge can not say as to its merits. 
Plant plums in groups, as they bear much better. 

The season for grapes was unfavorable, many varieties not 
ripening. I find that the fruit growers in Minnesota have 
considerable faith in grape culture. For planting I would select 
Concord, Delaware, Brighton, Rogers No. 4, 15 and 39. 

Currants were a very fair crop, and sold from one dollar and 
fifty cents to two dollars and fifty cents per bushel. 

Strawberries were an average crop, prices ranging from five 
to fifteen cents per quart. 

Raspberry culture pays pretty well, planting for the blackcaps 
Mammoth Cluster and Gregg; reds, Turner, Cuthbert and Brandy- 
wine. Prices ranged from twelve to twenty-five cents per quart. 
More attention is being paid to the raising of blackberries, 
Ancient Britons and Stone’s Hardy being the leading varieties. 

I see no reason why anyone that owns a home in Minnesota 
can not supply his family table every year with some of the hardy 
fruits, and make it inviting to all lovers of horticulture. 
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REPORT FROM CHIPPEWA COUNTY. 


By O. E. Saunders, Granite Falls. 


The past season has been upon the whole quite favorable to 
fruit culture. Wild fruits were not plentiful, but cultivated ones 
did exceedingly well, in fact all the small fruits being a grand’ 
SUCCESS. 

Our town is well supplied with strawberries, and it appears 
that consumption increases with the supply. Some attention is 
given to raspberry culture. The red varieties succeed finely, 
but in some localities the blackcaps blight so badly as to make 
the crop a complete failure. I have not been able to raise a crop 
of these yet. 

Grapes are proving a success, although the vines have been in 
bearing only a few years. The vines received from Prof. Porter 
in spring of 1887 are doing splendidly. Mr. Regester took some 
of those sent me and placed them ina very favorable location, 
and this season they bore quite a crop of fruit. Mine have not 
yet fruited, but are making very satisfactory growth. Have 
madea large number of cuttings from them this fall. 

Blight has been particularly severe on apple trees for two 
years past. Nearly all of mine have succumbed. So poor suc- 
cess has been attained in this line, that comparatively little effort 
is being made to succeed at present, 

Of one thing we are assured, that it is a very easy matter to 
raise the small fruits, and no farmer need fail of having his table 
well supplied with these delicacies. My health has been so poor 
for a few years that I have done very little in horticulture, but 
with return of health I hope to increase my labors in this direc- 
tion. 

My best wishes for the success of the State Society. 
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REPORT FROM NICOLLET COUNTY. 


By ©. F. Brown, St. Peter. 


S. D. Hillman, Secretary, etc., 


DEAR Sir: The report on fruit for 1888 for this locality is a 
brief one, as the crop, generally speaking, was decidedly so. 
Strawberries were a fair cropand of good quality. Raspberries 
were not satisfactory; probably the severe winter injured the 
vines. Currants were not in the market in any quantities, as 
very few were raised. Apples, the least number offered in the 
market for the past ten years; even the Transcendents did not 
do well. Plum trees blossomed very full but produced no fruit, 
either from the late spring frosts, or a cold rain which occurred 
while in full bloom. Grapes were overtaken by the early fall 
frosts, and the fruit in the market was unripe; the crop was a 
large one and would have been nice but for the frost. Bananas 
made a good growth but produced no fruit; they are not quite 
hardy enough to stand the winters without protection; therefore, 
are placed in the cellar in the winter. 


REPORT FROM OLMSTED COUNTY. 
By William Somerville, Viola. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the State Horticultural Society: 


In consequence of sicknessin my family I can not be with you 
at this session of your Society, and for the same reason I was un- 
able to meet with our horticultural friends at Rochester to give 
my experience in raising apples in Minnesota. 

I believe I have paid out as much money for trees and have 
raised as many apples as any farmer in this state. As I came 
, from a fruit-growing state I resolved when I came here to raise 
at least apples (I hold them to be the king of fruit) or to leave 
the state. So I set out twenty-five trees, purchased-of A. W. 
Sias, who then represented a Rochester (N. Y.) nursery. They 
were the Talman Sweeting, Golden Russet, Fameuse and a num- 
ber of other varieties. They bore fruit for fifteen or sixteen 
years. 
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In 1862 I gave Mr. Sias another order for two hundred trees 
including fifty Duchess. They were yearlings and small at that. 
Those Duchess are all living yet and are large, fine trees, bear- 
ing annually from two to six barrels each. 

Since 1865 there has not been a year but I have raised more or 
less apples, and have planted out some trees almost every year 
since. For a number of years I have raised from one to five 
hundred bushels, but the last crop was the largest I have ever 
raised, as I had quite a number of new Russian varieties just 
coming into bearing. 

As nearly all my old varieties had been killed off with hard 
winters previous to 1876, Mr. Sias and myself hoping to get 
something hardier, got ‘‘seedlings on the brain.’”? We hunted 
up the best in the country and got scions from them and raised 
little trees and thought we had struck a bonanza. We used no 
scions that the parent tree had not stood the winters for from 
twelve to sixteen years. Among this number was the Wealthy. 

In the spring of 1878 I planted out nearly 1,000 of those seed- 
lings and top-worked a good many more on Transcendent 
stocks. They are nearly all dead now. 

The same spring I planted out forty Russian varieties raised 
from scions sent from the Agricultural Department at Washing- 
ton to Mr. Sias. These trees are perfectly sound and hardy and 
have been bearing fruit for five years of as good a quality as any 
of the eastern fruit. 

They are summer and autumn varieties. This proves to me 
conclusively that the Duchess, Tetofsky and the New Russian 
varieties are the only standard apples that farmers can depend 
upon for an orchard. I think I can convince any man that these 
statements are facts if they will take a walk with me in my 
orchard. 

We must have trees acclimated to this cold climate, and as the 
Russians have been raised successfully for generations in a climate 
similar to our own, they are surely the best and safest for us to 
plant. 

Observation has taught us that mercury can runas low as 
forty and even below and injure our trees but little if it only re- 
mains there for two or three days, which fact we had demon- 
strated very clearly lasr winter; but when it runs down as low as 
thirty and remains for two or three weeks with anorthwest wind 
is when we need trees that for generations have been used to such 
exposure. 
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I think any person who attended the state fair last fall could 
not help being convinced that there are as nice apples raised in 
Minnesota and Wisconsin as are generally exhibited at any of the 
fairs in the eastern states. 

I would not “discourage the raising of seedlings. I believe it 
should be encouraged by state aid and be conducted at the ex- 
perimental stations. The tendency with seedlings is to retrograde, 
and it may take as long a time to get them acclimated to the 
drying winds of Minnesota as it did to make the change from 
China to Russia. 

Experience has taught us that one generation will not do it 
and as life is so short we naturally want to plant trees that there 
is some certainty of raising fruit from. Most of the nursery- 
men have them in stock—then let us start in by getting the 
right kind of trees and raised in Minnesota if possible and from 
a responsible nurseryman, and I amsure we will meet with suc- 
cess. 

When we look back over the past twenty-four years, we see 
that our advancement has been slow except in hybrids, though I 
think when we get those new Russians reduced to twenty-five or 
thirty varieties, to include summer, autumn and winter, we shall 
have such fruit in Minnesota as we have been seeking after for 
these many years. Let me say again, that I would encourage 
the raising of seedlings, and in time they may succeed, but it is 
too long for farmers to wait. We want apples now, and with 
the experience nurserymen have already had with these new va- 
rieties they should be able to recommend to the farmer what he 
wants. 


LOCATION. 


Now, as we have the trees, next is location. A northern slope 
is generally recommended, though I believe there is more in the 
trees than there is in the location. A clay subsoil is desirable. 
There is an orchard in this vicinity that is on a very abrupt 
southern slope, so much soas to nearly protect it from the north 
and west winds, besides being surrounded with evergreens — that 
of Mr. Frank Whiton. He raises more tender varieties than we 
do on a northern slope. So it is my opinion that this matter*of 
location is a mere excuse for nurserymen when they sell a lot of 
trees to a farmer and most of them die. When he complains 
they say your location is a poor one. So much for location. 

Vol. [V—54. 
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CULTIVATION. 


As to mode of plowing and cultivating orchard trees: Set them 
out sixteen feet apart each way. I find that to be ample room. 
I have forty-nine Duchess in a square, seven trees each way, 
planted in the spring of 1863. They are now quite large trees, 
yet there is ample room. By being planted close the wind 
strikes the first row and rises, and does not have force enough 
to shake the fruit off the inner rows. In this way they protect 
each other. 

In setting trees I dig the holes deep and wide enough to re- 
ceive the roots spread out to their full length; then, after filling. 
in some surface soil in the bottom of the hole, set the tree in; if 
the ground is dry, turn some water into the hole. Have the 
tree four inches deeper than it was in the nursery row, lean the 
tree to the southwest so as to stand at an angle of about sixty- 
seven degrees, with the largest branches in the same direction, 
then put in some more surface soil and more water; lift the tree 
up and down a few times so the water can freshen the fibrous 
roots; then with dry dirt finish filling the hole and tramp in 
solid with the foot. In this way if there is any life in the tree it 
will grow. Two-year-old trees are preferable if not stunted. 

By being inclined toward the southwest the sun has not the 
same chance to start the sap on that side of the tree in the early 
spring, and freeze and loosen the bark as when the tree stands 
perpendicular. 

As the prevailing winds here in the summer are from the 
southwest, trees planted in this way generally straighten up and 
frequently are turned the other way. This has been my method 
of pianting trees for a good many years, and I believe I have 
had as good success as anyone. 

I cultivate the trees three years with a shovel plow, but never 
later than the first of July. To cultivate later keeps the wood 
from ripening for winter. Keep the grass from around the trees 
so the mice will not make nests around their roots and girdle 
them. If this is neglected when the first snow comes, tramp it 
around the trees and the mice will not trouble them. 

After cultivating for three summers, mulch well as soon as 
the ground freezes in the fall. Seed to timothy and clover the 
next spring, and when it gets a good start, turn the hogs in to 
keep away the grubs and bugs. 

Mulch each year with litter from the cowyard,— keep the 
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trunk smoothly trimmed to four feet high; there form the head. 
Leave all the limbs on the southwest side you can that will not 
interfere with each other; then what pruning is done after that 
should be done on the northeast side as the heaviest foliage 
always grows there. In heading trees we frequently have to 
form them from two or three leading branches, and there is dan- 
ger of them splitting apart when they become large trees. 

Some of mine were so badly split that I had to keep them ticd 
together with ropes. To prevent this now, I cut scions, bevel 
both ends, and with the point of my knife make an incision in 
the bark and ingraft the scion from one of the leading limbs 
to the other like the round of a ladder. Use grafting wax 
the same as in ordinary way of grafting. These scions grow 
very fast being fed from both ends. In two or three years they 
become so large they can not be removed without the aid ofa 
Saw or ax. 


VARIETIES. 


I have already said that my apples are mostly summer and 
autumn varieties. Among them are Wealthy and Elgin Beauty, 
but they have to be kept very close to a protection to keep life 
in them. 

I hope soon to be able to get asupply of winter varieties from 
among the New Russians. I assure you that at my age, I do not 
expect them from the seedling varieties to be originated. I will . 
here give a brief description of my grounds for fruit purposes. 
I enclosed a field thirty by forty rods with a six board fence; a 
part of it is level and the balance sloping toward the north. I 
planted a row of white willows around it just inside of the fence. 
A few years ago thinking that willows could be improved upon 
for a windbreak, I grubbed them out on the south and west sides 
and substituted Norway spruce and balsam fir. I planted 
them eight feet apart, and mulched them well. They grew very 
fast, some of them are now twenty-five or thirty feet high, and 
their limbs lock together so closely as to almost bid defiance to 
the winds. I have besides on the south side three rows of plum 
trees. I divided this lot again into four equal lots by planting 
Norway spruce and Scotch pine both ways across the centre. 
The southwest fourth I use for small fruits and garden. The 
other three-fourths I use foran apple orchard. Now, with all 
this protection a large percentage of my apples blow off before 
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maturity. Not only is the windbreak necessary to keep the fruit 
from blowing off but it is a protection tothe tree itself. Any 
person by looking over my orchard could convince himself of 
that fact. The trees near the windbreaks are sound and healthy 
and bear fruit almost every year, while those in the centre are 
either dead or are on the decline. I have no one in my mind 
who has raised apples successfully without a protection. 

I think but little of the theory of some men of having a free 
circulation of air for fear of a scald. I think these men have 
never raised many apples in Minnesota, unless they tied them 
on with arag. The tree might grow but it would never hold 
the apples long enough to ripen them. 

My trees never have been scalded in that way though they 
have been scalded when the mercury ran as low as thirty or 
forty degrees below zero for two or three weeks at a time, with 
the wind in the north till the sap cells became ruptured and 
closed by the drying wind. While there is vitality enough in 
the trees to put out foliage in the spring, when the season comes 
for making what I call the second growth, the sap can go so far 
and no further, in consequence of the pores of the wood being 
closed and the vitality so near reduced, and hence when the sap 
can not circulate that part of the tree must perish. But trees 
on my grounds close to a protection are not as likely to scale 
as when isolated. 


REPORT FROM RICK COUNTY. 
By Seth H. Kenney, Morristown. 


After a thirty years’ residence in Minnesota and a good many 
years a member of this Society, we cherish a very kindly feeling 
toward its old members who have labored so hard to grow ap- 
ples in this state. There is a sympathetic feeling begotten by 
meeting them annually and listening to their experience. We 
all reverence those early pioneers. 

In looking at the labor of the nurseryman from a farmer’s 
standpoint, we can not fail to admire this spirit of sacrifice, this 
untiring devotion that lingers with these men to the last hours 
of life. The best epitaph I could write on their record would 
be, ‘‘Ruling passion strong in death.’’ Twenty-five years of 
orcharding in Minnesota makes the above words come home 
with peculiar force. If Itake my own orchard of sevenacres, and 
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the result that has been achieved in the twenty-five years, the 

cost, value of the necessary stock, the annual renewal of the 

sick trees and those that died, I have to confess that my courage 

has not been so enduring as that of many of my horticultural 

friends. It is true, the crab varieties have furnished cousidera- 

ble fruit. At one time the Wealthy gave great hopes, and the 

exhibit at New Orleans of that apple will long be remembered. 

The exhibit of Amber cane syrup was close to the apple exhibit. 
I heard many remarks that Minnesota must be a good place to 

live. . 

I bought trees and set many of them. Today I have not a 
good Wealthy left. Duchess have stood with me better than 
Wealthy but the Duchess are prematurely old. I notice dead 
spots on the trunks, that effect the limbs. I found after the sap 
had begun to go up freely in the spring there came after a few 
days a cold night, and I found the bark raised from the wood by 
the sap freezing. The wood began to have a yellow appearance, 
nearly dry for want of sap. Hence it seems to me the trunks 
must have protection in this climate. 

What shall I say about three hundred Ben Davis, a variety 
that once was noted iron-clad by our Society; also Haas Famuse, 
and a long list of trees that are hardly mentioned at present? 

I have only a skeleton of the seven acres of the Transcendent 
crop. I think there are thirty-eight alive but they are not pro- 
ducing paying crops as formerly. They were set about twenty - 
one years ago; are ten inches in diameter. One Transcendent top 
worked with Whitney bore quite a crop the past season. Of the 
Whitney, six trees are dead or nearly so, and seven other trees 
are in very fair condition. They are apt to split if they are 
allowed to fork in training; with me not a very early bearer. 
Of thirty Hyslop set twenty-one years ago three trees produced 
two and a half bushels the past season; balance gone. Out of 
four Beech’s Sweet two remain, looking pretty well; have borne 
well. Of twenty Stewart Sweet have two sprouts left that bore 
a few apples the past year. Early Strawberry, six planted, 
three of them alive; two of them have borne large crops every 
other year for many years. Wheeler’s Red Winter, eight trees 
bore two barrels the past season, the first for many years to 
amount to anything. Of five trees of Hutchinson’s Sweet only 
one remains; considerable blight on that. Nine Fall Orange, 
none of them healthy, most of them dead. Two Virginia Crabs, 
rather young trees, have borne some fruit for many years. 
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From the past experience, Ishouldset but few varieties, such as 
Whitney, Transcendent, Beech’s Sweet, and Early Strawberry. 

We obtained a nice supply of red raspberries from Shaffer 
raspberry. The bushes do not sprout like Philadelphia or 
Turner, but grow like the black cap family; berries very large. 
It gives us better returns than any other variety. It is excellent 
to can for winter use,—the canes are largest and stand the winters 
best of any we have tried. Weare testing Windom dewberry, 
planted last spring. The vines madea good growth. 

Good nurserymen that grow their own trees, are the men that 
I always patronize. For these men I haveahighregard. They 
are ‘‘ Natures Noblemen.’’ Ido not look for them to realize the 
fullest reward in this life, but their failures will enable them to 
look for something better beyond than the short lived trees they 
tried all their lives to make live. Possibly in the near future 
some hardy variety may be brought out that will stand this 
severe climate, and produce a new industry. 


REPORT FROM HOUSTON COUNTY. 
By J. C. Kramer, La Crescent. 


I send you a few words in regard te my experience with 
strawberries. I have been experimenting for twenty-three years, 
sowing seed every year, but mostly without result. During the 
whole time I have found but two varieties worthy of propagation, 
one of which is known as Kramer’s Seedling No. 2. It is a pro- 
fitable berry, yields well, one of the latest in ripening, and is a 
good market berry, always bringing a good price; hardy in win- 
ter or summer, a free runner, pistilate, very hard to pick. In 
order of ripening Crescent is first, Captain Jack next, and then 
Kramer’s Seedling No. 2. 

My new seedling, Early Princess is the most prolific bearer, — 
if not the best of all the varieties I have tried, ripening a few 
days later than Crescent. It produces immense and strong 
plants, of healthy foliage, thick, green and bright; long stamens, 
thick and strong roots running straight down into the ground, 
which makes it a very strong plant. You can pick eight or 
more good berries from a single stem. For shipping it is one of 
the best. I sent three quarts to the summer meeting of the So- 
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ciety that were picked in a heavy thunder storm. After pick- 
ing, they were placed in a large dish and the dirt washed from 
the berries and eighteen berries filled a quart box with fruit; 
the next contained twenty berries and the third twenty-two. 
They were in boxes for three days and were awarded first pre- 
mium. 

I desire to test these varieties more thoroughly before offering 
- any of the plants for sale. 


REPORT ON SMALL FRUIT. 
By Wm. Lyons, Minneapolis. 


The past season has been a remarkable one. Spring opened 
up later than the average; then came several weeks of cold, rainy 
weather, something very unusual in Minnesota. The summer 
was very cool, only a few warm days, followed by a long dry fall 
and up to the present time a remarkably mild winter. Aside 
from being a little late vegetables of nearly all kinds were an 
average crop; prices, however, ruling very low when the market 
was crowded. Potatoes were selling for 20 cents per bushel. 
When the Minneapolis flour trust put flour up to $7.90 per bar- 
rell, potatoes advanced to 35 and 40 cents per bushel and staid 
at these figures for several weeks—about the only good I ever 
knew a trust to do. 

Fruit of all kinds yielded a good crop except grapes; the season 
was not warm enough for them; only the earliest varieties or 
those grown in favorable locations came to maturity. A hail 
storm in August destroyed mine and knocked off all the rasp- 
berries that. were ripe at the time. 

Strawberries were a large crop and found ready sale at prices 
above the average of former years. The stocks of shipped ber- 
ries were very small at the time our home grown fruits were ripe 
and hence we did not come in competition with the foreign ship- 
pers. The quality of fruit on the market the past season was bet- 
ter than usual. Growers are beginning to find out that it pays to 
produce a first class article; it sells quick and brings more 
money, thus combining profit and pleasure. 

Of the varieties which have,done best for me I will name 
Countess, Crescent, Windsor Chief, and a seedling of mine which 
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has been named Martha. Of several new varieties on trial, only 
three of them proved valuable on my grounds, namely, May 
King, Bubach and Jessie. May King is a very promising 
variety; it is a good grower, not quite so productive as 
the Crescent; it is a little larger and better in quality; 
it has a perfect blossom and is about as early as the Cres- 
cent; free from rust. Bubach is one of the strongest growing 
plants I have; rusts a little, not enough to hurt it. It is pro- - 
ductive and the {fruit is very large, irregular in form, quality 
not very good; not a perfect blossom. I must confess I was 
somewhat disappointed in the Jessie, it did not bear as I expected, 
although I gave it the very best of care; petted it more than any 
other berry I ever raised; the quality was good but there was 
but very little of it. The blossoms dropped off; only about one 
ina hundred matured any fruit. Will give it another trial. 
James Vick, Old Ironclad, Cumberland and Wilson were almost 
total failures. 


RASPBERRIES. 


Raspberries were a good crop and were marketed in fine con- 
dition; owing to the scarcity of blueberries were in great demand 
and brought prices that were satisfactory to the producer. The 
varieties grown were Turner, Cuthbert, Philadelphia and Schaffer 
of the red. Gregg and Nemaha for black. When we come to talk 
about varieties we have a long list to choose from, both red and 
black, but my experience being limited to a few of the leading 
varieties I have named only such and would say to those who 
wish to plant, if you know of a variety that is doing well in your 
vicinity that is the one for you to plant. Some varieties do well 
in certain localities and are almost worthless in others. It has 
been my motto to test all the new varieties as they are brought 
out in a small way and not to plant extensively of any variety 
until it has been tested, no matter how it has done elsewhere. 
Turner and Cuthbert maintain their place with us as the best 
red market raspberries. Shaffer is a mammoth berry and makes 
a large wood growth, berry a dark crimson color, good quality, 
does not sucker, but roots from tips like blackeaps, sells well 
when known, but its color is not attractive. 


| 
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VERBAL REPORTS. 


Mr. Sias. I havn’t had time to prepare a written report. We 
have added but little to our experimental station since our last 
report. We received about sixteen varieties of Russians from 
the state experimental station. We put them out and they have 
done very well. We have set a few of the Russian poplars and 
willows, and several varieties of evergreens. We have some 
new varieties of raspberries and strawberries. We have added 
the Johnson Sweet raspberry. 

Mr. Cutler. How did your thornless blackberry do the past 
year? 

Mr. Sias. I would say the experiments made with the thorn- 
less blackberry have not been very satisfactory. The old ‘bush 
when we first found it had never been protected; I got aquantity 
ofthe plants and put them out. The first hard winter killed 
them to the snow line. They have sprouted out, but have not 
done very well this year; by covering them they may do toler- 
ably well. We havn’t had sufficient time to test them, and 
hayn’t given them up as being worthless. 

Mr. Fuller. I wish to say aword in regard to my Russian 
trees. I have one Russian pear that is over eight feet high. It 
killed down two years ago, but it is now doing better than any 
of the apple trees received from the same source. The willows 
I regard very highly, especially the yellow, which is very orna- 
mental. I put in some two acres of cuttings last spring, and al- 
though I trimmed them up close, they have grown some four to 
five feet, and have spread over the whole ground. I think it 
will make one of the very best windbreaks we have. The limbs 
spread out over the ground. The laurel-leaved variety of 
the. willow I think highly of. One tree is some ten 
feet high, and is one of the most beautiful things on 
my place. It grows readily from cuttings. I have 
a sprout that made a growth of nearly nine feet last summer. 
These are the finest poplars I know of. They make fine trees 
for shade. ‘The leaves are very ornamental indeed. They seem 
to be perfectly hardy. 

Secretary Hillman said he had visited Mr. Fuller’s grounds at 
Litchfield recently and could corroborate what had been said. He 
had been surprised and pleased with the many evidences of care- 
ful culture and good taste there displayed; of what was formerly 
a smooth piece of prairie land, in a few short years Mr. Fuller 
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had made one of the finest and most ornamental tracts of land 
he had even seen, and had surrounded his home with beautiful 
evergreens, shrubbery, etc. This was a good illustration of what 
could be accomplished by planting out ornamental trees, by 
means of careful training and culture. 

Mr. Smith said if anyone would travel much through the state 
he would be compelled to give the nurserymen credit for the in- 
fluence exerted in promoting the planting of trees in this state. 
There was no town north or west of Minneapolis in the state 
that had sueh an abundance of well grown, tastefully planted 
deciduous and evergreen trees as this pretty little town of Litch- - 
field. A stranger passing along on the railway could very easily 
recognize those towns where the enthusiastic nurserymen were 
located. Among the number he had in mind were Litchfield, 
Rochester, Fairmount, and Lake City, which would compare with 
any towns in the Northwest for the number of beautiful trees, 
tastefully arranged and well grown. ‘This was also true of Fari- 
bault, where there are many evergreen hedges, both of spruce 
and arbor vitee—some of the finest to be seen in the United 
States. 


Following is the report of Mr. Sias, delegate to the Northern 
Iowa Horticultural Society : 


NORTHERN IOWA HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


By A. W. Sias, Rochester. 


The Northern Iowa Horticultural Society held their fourth 
annual meeting at Nora Springs, Floyd county, Dec. 19 and 20, 
1888. President W. C. Haviland, of Fort Dodge, being absent, 
Vice President R. P. Speer, of Cedar Falls, presided. 

The speech of welcome by the Rev. Mr. Kent waseloquent and 
witty, while the response by H. W. Lathrop, Ex-President of the 
state society, Iowa City, was rich and good. The attendance 
was good throughout, and the free enterfainment given by the 
people of Nora Springs, was first class in every respect. The 
fruit exhibit far exceeded my expectation. J.S. B. Thompson, 
of Grundy Centre, Iowa, exhibited fifty-three varieties of apples, 
forty-one of which were seedlings, which made a grand display, 
C. G. Patten exhibited thirty-three varieties, seventeen of which 
were seedlings, fourteen Russians and two German sorts. His 
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seedling Duchess No. 3 he regards the best. I can testify to its 

fine appearance and quality. Mr. John Harroon, of Newport, 

Iowa, formerly of Olmsted county, Minn., also madea creditable 
showing of apples, as did many others. When President C. G. 

Patten of the state society, and Prof. J. L. Budd, of Ames, met. 
in debate, it reminded me of the old saying, viz.: ‘‘When 
Greek meets Greek, then comes the tug of war.’’ And as each 

party handled his part so skillfully, that the last speaker was 
invariably ahead, it also reminded me of the words of Gen. 

Washington — ‘‘To be prepared for war is one of the most effec- 
tual means of preserving peace.” 

I have been somewhat discontented in Minnesota since my re- © 
turn from Iowa, to think that the young people down there are 
so much ahead of ours in horticultural work. They turned out 
nobly at Nora Springs and vicinity, both. ladies and gentlemen, 
and entertained us splendidly with music and declamations. 
- The hard winters and summer droughts have killed off the trees 
there nearly as bad as with us, and they are just about as much 
at a loss to know what to recommend for general cultivation as 
we are. I had the pleasure of meeting Mr. Geo. Van Houghton, 
of Lenox, secretary of the state society, and Mr. John C. Ferris, 
secretary and treasurer of the northern society, at Mr. Edson 
Gaylord’s before the opening of the meeting. Mr. Van Houghton 
is not astenographer but one of the most rapid writers I ever 
met, and a good talker. Mr. Ferris is also a good worker, and 
understands his business. Iowa is considerably ahead of Minne- 
sota in her horticultural work, largely owing to the fact that the 
State gives her state society $1,500 a year more than we get, 
which enables them to keep up many more societies than we 
have, and to keep them in a much better running order. 

One of the most efficient, energetic workers in the good cause 
of horticulture in Floyd county, is Edson Gaylord of Nora Springs. 
He exhibited a large number of botanical specimens of native 
wood, and of fruit trees, to illustrate his address on the subject 
of Sunseald. Mr. Gaylord kindly presented the same subject to 
the Southern Minnesota Horticultural Society, on the second day 
of the present month, and I am in hopes it will get into our next 
report. I am convinced that whoever follows Mr. Gaylord’s 
plan of planting and caring for fruit trees, will surely reap an 
abundant harvest, right here in Minnesota, as all intelligent 
horticulturists know that we are several degrees south of the 
north line of the apple belt. 
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In conclusion I will state that no gardener can rub against 
such live men as C. G. Patten, Prof. J. L. Budd, R. P. Speer, 
H. W. Lathrop, Edson Gaylord, Geo. Van Houghton, J. C. 
Ferris, N. A. and E. M. Reeves, and many other good men that 
we met at Nora Springs last month for the first time, without 
learning something to his lasting benefit. 


On motion of Col. Stevens, Mr. Smith was elected a delegate 
to the meeting of the Wisconsin society to be held at Madison in 
February. 

Mr. Smith called attention to the reduction of rates of 
freight on nursery stock, and said it had been secured largely 
through efforts of members of the American Nurserymens’ As- 
sociation and the personal efforts of S. M. Emery, of Lake City. 

A vote of thanks was given Mr. Emery for his efforts in this 
direction. 

Mr. Harris, from the committee on nomenclature, recom- 
mended that hereafter in the transactions when the Early Prin- 
cess strawberry is mentioned it be referred to as Princess. The 
name given to the variety might convey an erroneous impression 
as to its being an early variety. 

Mr. Harris, from the committee on classification of fruits, pre- 
sented the following: 

Your committee would respectfully report, that after a careful 
examination of the catalogues of fruits, as made up by the Amer- 
ican Pomological Society and the societies of various states, we 
have come to the conclusion that this is one of the most essential 
things for the promotion of horticulture in the Northwest, in 
order that our fruits may be properly catalogued and classified, 
on a Similar plan to that adopted by the Michigan society, and 
the report placed within the reach of members of this Society; 
and we would respectfully recommend that such catalogue be 
prepared for publication, and the executive committee be in- 
structed to make the necessary arrangements for so doing. 

On motion of Mr. Underwood the report was adopted. 

Mr. Wilcox, from the committee on constitution presented the 
following, which was adopted: 

Any person may become a member by paying to the secretary or treasurer an 
annual fee of one dollar, or a life member by the payment of ten dollars, pro- 
vided that life members may pay the fee of ten dollars in two equal annual 
payments of five dollars each. 


Local or county horticultural societies and kindred organizations may be- 
come auxiliary to this Society, and their members entitled to all the rights and 
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privileges of membership, by sending three delegates, furnishing a list of mem- 
bers and a report of the proceedings thereof to this Society at its annual winter 
meeting. 

Honorary members, for a time stated or for life, may be elected at any an- 
nual meeting by a two-thirds vote of the Society. 


—— 


Mr. Harris presented the following report on Entomology: 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON ENTOMOLOGY. 
By J. 8. Harris, La Crescent. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen : 


I find my name appears as a member of the committee on 
entomology and suppose that a report is expected at this meet- 
ing. I have not very much of interest to report. 

In the year 1888 some species of bugs have been as festive as 
of yore; others seem to have taken a partial lay off to recuperate, 
or perhaps to prepare a protest to wise members of our legis- 
lature against the extravagance of providing fora state entomol- 
ogist, or possibly it might have been presidential year with them 
and they have neglected business in order to get the biggest 
bugs into office. Neverthless a few of them have put in good 
time. 

The canker worm (Chalaena vernata) were not nearly as numer- 
ous as they had been for a few seasons just preceding, and they 
did but very little injury to our apple trees. This fact should 
not throw us off our guard or decrease our watchfulness. This 
insect is subject to attacks from many enemies or it might soon 
get beyond human control. I presume the drought of last year 
(1887) caused a scarcity of food for the birds and that they 
preyed upon them more than usual during the season. 

The American tent caterpillar (Clisocampa Americana) which 
was so plentiful in 1886 and 1887, preying upon almost every 
kind of tree and shrub, was scarcely observed last year. I do 
not know that any bird feeds upon it; they may possibly in 
in seasons of scarcity. (For a fuller description see Vol. 15, page 
366. ) 

The white grub larva of the May beetle has been very destruc- 
tive to strawberry plantations in portions of the state. 

Cabbages were considerably infested with worms of at least 
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four species, viz.: larva of European butterfly, cabbage plusia, 
zebra caterpillar and a smaller one that I have not had time to 
look up. The European butterfly was not as plentiful as in past 
years; in fact early in the season they were rare, and we are led 
to hope that some parasite is doing effective work toward their. 
subjugation. The plusia wes the most plentiful of the four. 

A new insect committed depredations upon strawberry plants 
at La Crescent, eating the leaves entirely away except the ribs,. 
causing considerable destruction. Small flea beetles were found 
upon the plants and the mischief is laid to them; but so far no 
investigation has taken place. As a rule potato beetles did not 
do so much damage as usual. This report is from Southeast 
Minnesota. 


The following report was made by Mr. Harris: 
THE SOUTHERN MINNESOTA FAIR. 


The above fair was held at Rochester the first week in Sep- 
tember, during the week preceding the state fair, and in most 
departments was a marked success, especially so in the horticul- 
tural department. The floral exhibit filled the entire centre of 
the main exhibition hall, and was one of the most beautiful and 
attractive features in the building. The competitive entries 
numbered eighty-two. Smith & Darling, commercial florists of 
Winona, were the most extensive exhibitors. Their plants were 
healthy and well grown, and the collection embraced the rarest 
and most popular of Flora’s bright gems. The place and man- 
ner in which they were arranged for display added greatly to 
their attraction and conspicuity. H. W. Stedman, Mrs. J. Hyde 
and D. C. Dewitt of Rochester, all made extensive and very 
complete exhibits of collections. Mrs. M. Luther, Mrs. C. A. 
Whited, Mrs. H. Stern, Mrs. Neiston, Smith, Cook, and others, 
made fine displays in specialties. The collections and displays 
of apples were fine, but being shown in a low, unattractive, 
poorly lighted building, cramped for room, for an artistic dis- 
play, more than half the value as an object lesson and telling 
feature of the fair, was lost. The number of entries in the apple 
department was one hundred and seventy-two, including six 
large and complete collections. The exhibitors of collections 
were A. W. Sias, Rochester; Wm. Somerville, Viola; E. H. S. 
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Dartt, Owatonna; C. H. Greenman, Chatfield; R. C. Keil, Roch- 
ester; Sidney Corp, Hammondsford. The entries on single 
plates numbered one hundred and fifty-six, and the principal 
contestants were Messrs. Sias, Dartt, Somerville, Krahler, Keil, 
Greenman, Hoag, Newton, Ottman, Pond, Farrier and McHenry. 
The fruit filled about six hundred plates, and was very fairly 
colored and free from marks of insects or worms. 

In greatest number of varieties by professionals, Mr. Sias 
seemed to be in the lead. As an amateur, Mr. Somerville out- 
stripped all competitors, having a number of wellgrown Russian 
varieties. His exhibit was a centre of universal interest. Mr. 
Keil’s collection was a large one, but included a considerable 
number of varieties that were unnamed. In Mr. Somerville’s 
collection of Russians we noticed the Green Streaked, a variety 
about the size of the St. Lawrence, Russian Wax, a good eating 
fruit of beautiful appearance, Golden White, White Pigeon, 
Red Black, Yellow Transparent, Green Selonka, and others; C. 
H. Greenman had about a dozen varieties of Russians, several 
of them of fair to good quality. Sidney Corp had fine specimens 
of the McMahan White, Wealthy anda few Russians. J. W. 
Hart showed the three varieties of Brett Seedlings, Hart, Brett 
and May. The quality and the appearance of the fruit was good. 
The exhibition of vegetables was not quite equal to that of some 
previous years, but in some departments was excellent. There 
was a noted absence of mammoth pumpkins and squashes. 

Before closing we desire to make brief mention of a feature in 
this fair that to us was a new departure, both novel and instruc- 
tive. This was found in the school exhibit aud we think will 
prove to be a valuable educator. It was a very complete collec- 
tion of garden, grain and field seeds, put up in small glass bot- 
tles, plainly and correctly labeled and four sets of the woods of 
Minnesota correctly named and tastefuly arranged to show the 
bark and grain; also some collections ofthe rocks, pebbles, ete., 
of Southern Minnesota. These exhibits were made by children 
of different school districts and were called out by offers of prizes 
to the ones having the best. We predict that some who assisted 
in getting up those collections will grow up to be good and useful 
citizens and return to the world many times the value expended 
in those premiums. 


Mr. Wilcox offered the following resolution which was 
adopted: 
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Resolved, That members of the Executive Committee be allowed mileage 
and traveling expenses and authorized to expend such sums from money in the 
treasury in carrying on the work of the Society as its interests may require. 

The salary of the President for the ensuing year shall be fixed at $25; of 
the Secretary, $500, and of the Treasurer, $25; that the vice presidents be al- 
lowed their traveling expenses. 


Mr. Barrett, from the committee on final resolutions, reported 
as follows, which was adopted: 


FINAL RESOLUTIONS. 


Resolved, That the thanks of the members of the State Horticultural Society 
are due, and are heartly tendered to the generous citizens of Minneapolis, for 
their hospitable entertainmentand courtesies extended to, and comforts enjoyed 
by us, during the present session. 

Resolved, That our thanks are due to the following railroad companies for 
returning us to our homes at reduced rates of fare—viz.: Chicago, St. Paul & 
Kansas City ; Wisconsin Central; Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha; 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul; St. Paul & Duluth; St. Paul, Minneapolis 
& Manitoba; Minneapolis, Sault Ste. Marie & Atlantic; Northern Pacific ; 
Minneapolis & St. Louis, and the Burlington & Northern. 

Resolved, That this Society is extremely grateful to Prof. W. H. Ragan, of 
Greencastle, Indiana, the distinguished horiticulturist and secretary of the 
American Horticultural Society ; to Mrs. V. H. Campbell, and A. J. Philips, of 
Wisconsin; to Elmer Reeves, of Waverly, Iowa; to Thomas Frankland, of Stone- 
wall, Manitoba, and to C. C. Bell, of Boonville, secretary of the Missouri Cen- 
tral Horticultural Society, for their attendance during our session; assuring 
them that we have received useful stores of information from their wise instruc- 
tion during our deliberations. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Society are hereby tendered to the papers 
of the twin cities that have so faithfully reported the proceedings of the Society 
during our session. 

Prof. Ragan. Mr. President, through your action this fore- 
noon you have highly honored certain wandering stars who have 
been in your midst and enjoying your hospitalities during this 
week, in which number I presume I am included. For this honor 
and the one now proposed by these resolutions, I feel highly 
grateful toward you. During the four days I have spent with 
you I must say that I have enjoyed this privilege as highly as on 
any Similar occasion within my memory, and it has been my 
privilege to attend horticultural gatherings for the last thirty 
years. I have attended meetings of this character in numerous 
states, and as a state organization, I must say, Mr. President, 
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without especial flattery to you or to your people, that none have 
been conducted more ably; none have included more interesting 
discussions and papers than have the meetings of this week. I 
shall ever esteem it as a high privilege that I have been enjoying 
this past week among you. I shall return to my home feeling 
that I have been benefited by being in your midst. Of one ses- 
sion especially, I wish to speak. I must say that on yesterday 
evening your entertainment in this hall was worthy of an audience 
of thousands. People have often paid door fees to attend literary 
entertainments, simply viewed as such, that were not equal to 
your entertainment in this hall last evening. I thank you again 
for the honor you have shown me. 

President Elliot. Speaking for the members of our associa- 
tion, we feel that we have been greatly honored by the presence 
of these friends that have come here; that have come from the 
east, from the north and from the south. We have not only been 
instructed, but have been helped by their presence, and feel it 
will add increased interest to our organization. * 

Mr. Grimes. I would suggest that this Society send two dele- 
gates to the next meeting of the American Horticultural Society, 
to be held in Texas, one to bear his own expenses. 

Col. Stevens. I should object to that. I should hate to go 
with my expenses paid, while my friend Grimes was able to de- 
fray his own expenses. 

Prof. Ragan said as the matter had been mentioned, he would 
say that he hoped all would consider themselves as delegates and 
invited to that meeting; it would be second to no other, unless 
perhaps, the one held in California. The citizens of Texas were 
making arrangements for the meeting, which would be held in 
February, 1890. He had already been in correspondence with 
parties interested concerning the arrangemeuts for the meeting. 

President Elliot. Friends, we are about to close our annual ses- 
sion, and I hope that you all have been paid for your coming here 
and taking part in this meeting and in these discussions. I hope 
that when you go home you will not lay down your enthusiasm, 
nor let the work lag for want of your support. We desire that 
everyone should feel that he has something to work for in this 
great Northwest, in the line of horticulture. We hope you will 
all come again next year feeling that it has been a profitable one, 
and that you may have made greater progress than in any pre- 
ceding year. We want you to feel that you have been guided 
and directed aright by those you have placed in charge, and that 
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they have the interest of the Society at heart, and that they are 
with you at work in the same cause. We know that many of us 
have large interests to look after, besides our own horticultural 
work, and it takes very much of our time. We hope that you 
will bear with us if we do not always do just as you think we 
ought to. Sometimes our task seems to be burdensome, but we 
feel that on the whole, it pays us well for the time and money 
that we spend in this character of work. If we do not reap the 
benefit ourselves, perhaps others will; future generations may 
derive some good from our work, and feel that we did not live 
and work in vain inour time. We may possibly give some aid to 
others in this good cause in which we are all striving to become 
more enlightened. 

In regard to the work of legislation before the committee, I 
wish to ask each and everyone who may have suggestions to 
make to put them in writing and forward them to the committee, 
so they may know what your wishes are. And wherever you 
can put in a wofd for our Society, we hope you will do so and not 
say you have no interest in our work. Every new member that 
you can get will add so much more to the interest of the cause. 
The work committed to us to do in this life, we should do with 
all our might, and we trust it will be done faithfully and well. 
Some of our members have spent a good dealof time in this work 
without receiving any pecuniary compensation or reward, but I 
hope and trust that you will continue to do all in your power to 
forward the interests of this Society. 

Mr. Frankland. Mr. President, in looking around the room I 
have felt myself a privileged member of your Society. I did not 
expect to receive such kindly treatment at your hands, although 
I have traveled a good many miles, and came from beyond 
the boundary to attend this meeting. I came to learn, and de- 
sire to return my thanks to this Society for giving me such very 
kind and useful instruction. Ihave been amply repaid for my 
visit; and if at another time I can make the necessary arrange- 
ments, I shall be very happy to visit Minneapolis, or some other 
place where your Society may meet again. 

Mr. Reeves. I wish to thank the members of the Horticultural 
Society for courtesies shown me and for honors conferred, both 
on my account and the state I have the honor to represent. I 
hope that any who can do so, will visit the Iowa society when- 
ever you have the opportunity, and I wish to give you a cordial 
invitation to attend the next meeting of the Northern Iowa hor- 
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ticultural society, to be held next December, at Waverly. That 
is my home, and those who can honor us with their presence ‘at 
that time will be welcome, and we will try and entertain you as 
well as you have me during the present session. 

Mr. Philips. I want to thank the members of this Society for 
the courtesy it has extended to your delegates from Wisconsin. I 
feel that I am indebted to this Society in many ways. When I 
go out and find my top-worked Wealthy trees doing so nicely, I 
feel somewhat encouraged. They were top-worked on Virginia 
crab, and were some my friend Mr. Grimes, sent me; when I 
see them I always think of him. When I see the Orange and 
Minnesota hybrids, I think of my lamented friend, Mr. Jewell, 
who gave me almost my first instructions in orcharding. And 
as far as that is concerned, I think of you people almost as often 
as I do of the horticulturists of our own state. Our two states 
are only divided by the Mississippi river, and we feel where I 
live, that anything that you may have in Minnesota, that is hardy 
enough to endure this cold weather of 40° or 45° below—any of 
the new seedlings or Russians, which you are all looking for so 
anxiously — which will help you out will also help us out. 

I have been charged by the fruit men as being down on the 
Russians; Iam not. I have advised people when they invest in 
them, to go carefully, and to be sure they were right. As soon 
as we recommend anything to be strictly ironclad, we will very 
soon find all the tree peddlers supplied with them. <A tree peddler 
called on me last summer, and said the Hibernal was a good tree, 
when I asked him about it. He said he had seen it in Minne- 
sota. I took him out and showed him a tree and asked him what 
he called it, but he could not tell me. I told him that it was the 
Hibernal. I want to thank you for the kindness we have re- 
ceived, and in the language that has often been expressed, hope 
you will still go on and prosper. 

On motion of Col. Stevens, the meeting then adjourned sine die. 


All the meetings of the Society were well attended and much 
interest was manifested in the discussions had and papers read. 
The following is from Farm, Stock and Home: 

‘“The meeting was characterized by many as the best ever held 
by the Society. The proceedings were extremely pleasant and 
harmonious; the papers read were terse, brief and practical. 
The discussions were éarnest and able, and the value of the sug- 
gestions and information given and received is past all computa- 
tion.”’ 
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Owing to the fact that a number of papers are published which 
were not upon the regular program, we are compelled to omit 
a number of interesting papers read before the Southern Minne- 
sota Horticultural Society and the McLeod County Horticultural 
Society, besides many editorial clippings of considerable inter- 
est. We have exceeded the limit of space usually given to the 
routine report and we make this statement in explanation of the 
omission of the secretary’s portfolio. We shall, however, make 
room for two or three reports and papers which should appear 
in this number. 


MINNESOTA STATE BEE ASSOCIATION. 


On the seventeenth of January last the Minnesota State Bee 
Association was organized by several of the leading bee keepers 
of the state, who were in attendance at the State Horticultural 
Society. The officers elected were: President, L. H. Wilcox, 
Hastings; vice president, Wm. Danforth, Red Wing; secretary, 
Wm. Urie, Minneapolis; treasurer, J. G. Bass, St. Paul. HExecu- 
tive committee, B. Taylor, Wm. Dwyer, J. G. Bass. The sec- 
retary writes: 

““This association is organized for the purpose of bringing all 
the bee keepers and others who arejinterested in apiary culture 
together, for their mutual instruction and improvement regard- 
ing methods of managing bees, and other things that may be to 
the advantage of them and to those about to engage in the busi- 
ness. The first meeting will be held at the experimental farm 
the same day the horticultural society meets, of which due 
notice will be given.’’ 

It is hoped that all who are interested_in bees, either as pro- 
fessionals or amateurs, will send their names to the secretary, 
and lend their co-operation to this movement. Farm, Stock and 
Home heartily welcomes this evidence of an increasing interest 
in the refining and instructive industry of honey production, 
and it hopes to see the association have a large and active mem- 
bership. It also hopes that the music of busily working bees 
will be much less rare in the Northwest.— Farm, Stock and Home. 


The following brief biographical notice is from the pen of Col. 
J. H. Stevens, who has been an intimate’ friend of Col. Robert- 
son since his arrival in Minnesota: 
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Was the first president and one of the principal founders of the 
Minnesota State Horticultural Society, a very good likeness of 
whom appears in frontispiece (furnished at the special instance of 
the committee on publication), has led a useful and eventful life. 
Born in Philadelphia, Penn., May 15, 1813, at the age of eighteen 
years he went to New York, in which city he pursued various 
studies including the law. From New York he removed to Ohio, 
where he was admitted to the bar in 1839. He became interested 
in journalism and at one time was the editor of the Cincinnati 
Enquirer, associated with Chas. Brough; subsequently he edited 
the Mount Vernon Banner. In the meantime he gave much at- 
tention to pomology and horticulture; becoming familiar with the 
habits, propagation and growth of fruit, as wellas forest, shade and 
ornamental trees and shrubbery at his farm adjoining the city of 
Lancaster. In 1845 he was appointed United States marshal 
for Ohio, holding the office for four years. In 1850 he repre- 
sented Fairfield county in that state in the constitutional con- 
vention, but resigned after the summer term and came to Minne- 
sota in the autumn of that year. Soon after his arrival in St. 
Paul he established the Minnesota Democrat. Under his able 
management it became one of the leading journals in the North- 
west. In 1856 he visited Europe; during his absence abroad he 
studied various scientific subjects connected with horticulture. 
After his return to St. Paul he was elected a member of the 
house of representatives of the state legislature. He was in- 
strumental in organizing the ‘‘ Legislative Farmers’ Club” dur- 
ing the session of 1859-60, which was fraught with much moment 
to the state. In 1860 he was elected mayor of St. Paul; sheriff 
of Ramsey county 1863; re-elected in 1865 and 1867. He organ- 
ized the first working Grange of Patrons of Husbandry in the 
United States at St. Paul. He was the first professor of agricul- 
ture in the state university. His lectures were useful and in- 
structive. He introduced the Russian apple into the Northwest. 
For the past few years he has spent much time in Europe, be- 
stowing attention to climatology and various scientific subjects 
that are of interest to agriculturists and others in this country. 
Several years since he established the Minnesota Monthly in St. 
Paul, in the interest of the horticulturists and farmers of the 
state. He has lent a helping hand in almost everything that 
would benefit the people of the Northwest. The “‘fruit’’ of his 
labor in Europe will be published in the near future. 
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The Committee on Obituary presented the following report : 


IN MEMORIAM. 


ROBERT HALE. 


s 


The Society, since its last annual meeting, has sustained a great 
loss in the death of one of its most honored members—that of 
Robert Hale, Esq., late secretary of the board of trade of this 
city. Mr. Hale was born in the little village of Boscawen, N. H.., 
Oct. 1, 1815, and died at Minneapolis, June 28, 1888. He came 
to this city in 1871, and resided here constantly up to the time 
of his death. In relation to his eventful life, a committee ap- 
pointed by the board of trade from its members, in its report 
Says: 

‘‘A life surpassing in all the excellencies and virtues which 
adorn the highest type of a broad, a sturdy, and a noble man- 
hood, a lifeas pure as the golden sunbeams which warm the earth 
and as tender and sweet as the fragrant flowers which turn their 
beautiful faces to the morning sky, has passed suddenly away 
and brought us here with our hearts in grief and mourning to- 
day. Your committee do not feel competent to eulogize Robert 
Hale. He was truly a most remarkable man. His whole life 
was a record of worthy and honorable action. From his boy- 
hood to that hour when he so suddenly fell at our feet, no single 
action of his life ever tarnished the perfect brightness of his per- 
sonal honor. In every relation of life he seemed, indeed, a per- 
fect man. No impure thought could find a place in his mind; no 
mean or selfish purpose could find a corner in his pure heart; and 
and no unworthy object or cause could command his obedience 
or support. He loved his fellow men; he loved this our city in 
which he lived, and died; he loved his associates in this board. 
He loved and was ever true and faithful to his friends, and he 
loved and worshiped God. He was a perfect husband and father, 
and he made his home and family as happy as human love and 
affection can make a home. To his neighbors he was kind, and 
to all he was courteous and considerate. To the young he was 
the giver of kind and useful advice and encouragement; to the 
busy man of affairs he was a careful and prudent counsellor, and 
those who walked beside him in the soft sunshine of life’s after- 
noon he lifted up and made joyous by the inspiration of his own 
unfaltering, loving faith. Wherever he went among men, and 
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especially upon those who were blessed by the possession of 
his beautiful friendship, his kindly and sympathetic greetings fell 
like a benison, and drew to him their loving regard and confi- 
dence. The great value of Mr. Hale’s services to this board, 
through it to the city of Minneapolis, can not well be estimated. 
Enthusiastically loyal to every interest of our city, and faithfully 
devoting himself to her service as secretary of the board of trade, 
he contributed largely to the many valuable results which have 
been secured for the city through its instrumentality.” 

Your committee wish to add to the above, that he was fond of 
horticulture. His beautiful grounds in this city were adorned 
with choice tlowers. He delighted in experimenting with such 
fruit as could be grown in this state. His garden always excelled 
in vegetables of every description. He greatly enjoyed our meet- 
ings, seldom, however, taking part in them, but at our last an- 
nual meeting was prevailed upon to furnish a valuable paper, 
which he read before the Society. 

In conclusion, your committee would respectfully suggest that 
this report be spread upon the records of the Society. 

Respectfully submitted, 
JOHN H. STEVENS, 
JOHN S. HARRIS, 
S. D. HILLMAN, 
Obituary Committee. 


HON. J. H. BROWN. 


It gives us pain to chronicle the death of Hon. John H. Brown, 
which occurred June 18, 1888. Returning alone from Dawson 
to his home in Providence in a thunder storm he was struck by 
lightning and instantly killed. 

Mr. Brown, was born Dee. 31, 1818, in Sullivan Co., N. Y., 
the fourth in a family of eleven children. When about ten 
years of age the family removed to Cortland county remaining 
three years, thence removing to Loraine county, Ohio. In 1837 
they removed to La Salle county, Ills., and two years later to 
De Kalb county. In 1844 he was married to Miss Calista Sand- 
born, daughter of a near neighbor, and purchased a farm close 
by, turning his attention for the next few years to agriculture 
and the raising of fruits in which he was very successful. In 
1856, his health failing, Mr. Brown decided to remove to Minne- 
sota, coming to Pleasant Grove. He embarked in mercantile 
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business but the hard times of 1857-8 forced him to discontinue, 
and removing to Rochester he continued in business until 1870. 

At this time the new town of Lac qui Parle, attracted his at- 
tention and the family removed to that place, where he pre- 
empted a quarter section of land one-half mile north of the vil- 
lage. He built a commodious and well fitted hotel and is most 
pleasantly remembered as its genial host and proprietor. 

In 1873, at the establishment of the Lac qui Parle county ag- 
ricultural society — largely through his interest and efforts — he 
was elected its first president. 

During leisure hours he might be found planting and fostering 
the growth of the trees which he seemed to love, leaving them 
as footmarks, wherever he was. Anyone visiting Lac qui Parle 
cannot but remark Mr. Brown’s place as it is known with its 
wealth of beautiful trees. The road on two sides is lined with 
three rows and the southeast forty acres is laid out in a delight- 
ful grove where he purposed sometime erecting home buildings, 
which purpose will be carried out by his daughter, Mrs. Nichols. 
Lac qui Parle owes much of its acquired beauty to the refined 
taste and industry of Mr. Brown. 

The cares of hotel life proving too burdensome he sold the 
property in 1885, and retired to his homestead secured some 
years before in Providence, to make for himself and wife, as he 
expressed it, a home for their old age. 

He was elected in the fall of 1886, representative to the state 
legislature, where he was honored with the chairmanship of the 
committee on forestry, and was an active member of the com- 
mittee on public lands. 

For years he was an active and interested member of the state 
forestry association and State Horticultural Society, and was a 
prime mover in such modification of the tree claim laws of the 
United States as should make them practical and reasonable. 

At Evergreen Farm Home, as he was wont to call it, he gave 
full expression to his fancies, anda ‘‘home’’ it was indeed. 
Surely he solved the problem of tree planting on these bleak 
western prairies. 

Of the large family but two brothers and two sisters survive 
him. His widow, and an only daughter, Mrs. Browning Nichols, 
Lac qui Parle, and an only son, Emslie Brown, of Plainview, have 
the sincere sympathy of a large circle of friends. 

Under a grassy mound at Evergreen Farm, surrounded by the 
trees he loved so well, rests all that is mortal of the excellent 
citizen and honest man, John H. Brown. 
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MEETINGS OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


A meeting of the executive committee of the Society was 
called at the office of Dr. Elliot, No. 427 Nicollet avenue, Min- 
neapolis, at two o’clock P. M., Feb. 27, 1889. 

There were present President Elliot, the Secretary, Messrs. 
Latham, Underwood, and Wilcox of the committee, J. T. Grimes, 
EK. Nagel and C. L. Smith. 

The premium list, in the division under the charge of the So- 
ciety, was taken up for revision, the same to be submitted to the 
board of the State Agricultural Society for final action and ap- 
proval. This work was not completed at this session, however, 
and the meeting was adjourned for one week. 

March 5th an adjourned meeting of the executive committee 
was held at the office of Dr. Elliot, at ten o’clock A. m. of that 
day, pursuant to previous appointment. 

Present, President Elliot, and Messrs. Latham, Harris, Un- 
derwood, Brand and Wilcox, of the committee. 

The revision of premium list was further considered, after 
which Mr. Underwood presented an outline of program for the 
next annual meeting of the Society. Mr. Brand suggested in 
assigning topics for ;discussion the grape, strawberry, orchard 
and forestry were the questions of most importance; these should 
be thoroughly considered. 

Following is an outline of program, the same to be subject to 
such further revision and change as may be deemed advisable, 
to be made at time of summer meeting: 

Monday Evening.— Organization, appointment of committees, 
reports of local societies, vice presidents, ete. 

Tuesday Morning.—Strawberries, culture, varieties, market- 
ing, currants and gooseberries. Afternoon.— Raspberries, black- 
berries, dewberries; culture, varieties, marketing. Hvening.— 
President’s address, reports of secretary and treasurer. 

Wednesday Morning.— Orchards, apples, location, culture, va- 
rieties, marketing, keeping, etc. A/fternoon.—Grapes, culture, 
varieties, marketing,keeping. Hvening.—Evergreens, ornamen- 
tal and shade trees, forestry. 

Thursday Morning.— Green houses, flower gardens, roses, orna- 
mental shrubbery, landscape gardening. <A/fternoon.— Election 
of officers; vegetables, market gardening, ete. Hvening.— Mu- 
sical and literary program. 

Friday Morning— Apiary culture and sugar. At Noon.— Bas- 
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ket picnic, toasts, songs, informal business, final resolutions, ad- 
‘ journment. 

A list of standing committees was named as appears else- 
where. 

On motion it was decided to advance the meeting one session, 
holding the first session on Monday evening. 

On motion of Mr. Wilcox the duty of assigning topies for the 
apiary department was referred to state bee keeper’s association. 

On motion of Mr. Underwood it was decided to hold the sum- 
mer meeting at the state experimental farm, near St. Anthony 
Park. 

The matter of cataloguing fruits was discussed and on motion re- 
ferred to a special committee consisting of Messrs. Wilcox, Har- 
ris and Hillman, to report at next annual meeting. 

On motion the President was appointed a committee of one to 
invite the amber cane association to turn over the funds to the 
treasury of the Society. 

The following bills were audited and allowed, to-wit: A. W. 
Latham, $2.58, J. W. Underwood, $5.50; J.S. Harris, $6.35; O. 
F. Brand, $3.64; L. H. Wilcox, $5.70; C. L. Smith, delegate to- 
Wisconsin, $15.10. 

The President and Secretary were authorized to make such 
changes aS were deemed proper in program and to publish 
same in the report. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


REPORT OF DELEGATE TO WISCONSIN. 


By J. 8S. Harris, La Crescent. 


The one marked and important event of the year to the Wis- 
consin farmer is the assembling of the annual convention of the 
State Agricultural Society, State Horticultural Society, State 


Dairymen’s and other kindred associations at Madison in the first. 


week of February, each year. These have been held regularly 


and have continued to gain in interest and importance for a score 


of years. 

Madison, the capital city of Wisconsin, is a beautiful and 
thriving little city, claims a population of 16,000, and is situated 
in the geographical centre of the best and most fertile farming 
ands of the state. The state house is one of the largest and 
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finest in the Northwest, furnishing ample room for the legisla- 
ture, state offices, State Horticultural Society, State Agricultural 
Society and headquarters of the superintendent of. the farmers’ 
institutes. Everything about the capital is in harmony with 
the greatness, wealth and prosperty of the state, and points to 
the fact that agriculture is recognized as the bed rock upon which 
this prosperity is founded. The present meeting, February 5th 
—9th, was one of the largest ard most enthusiastic ever held in 
the state. All railroads carried delegates the round trip for a 
single fare, and nearly every county in the state was represented 
by energetic and progressive tillers of the soil. 


THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


The meeting of the State Horticultural Society was formally 
opened on Monday evening, February 4th. The time was chiefly 
occupied in receiving reports from absent members and discus- 
sing the merits of popular varieties of fruit. The forenoon of 
Tuesday, the fifth, was chiefly taken up in the disposition of 
business matters and the setting up and arranging of the mag- 
nificent exhibition of fruits. The exhibition was comprised of 
something over 600 plates, chiefly apples, and a few vegetables. 
Chas. Hirschinger, Baraboo, showed 40 varieties of standard ap- 
ples, 13 of seedlings and 7 of Siberians, in all 160 plates. George 
Jeffrey, of Milwaukee county, showed 60 varieties of standard 
apples, 8 of Russian, 8 of Siberian, 3 of winter pears, about 130: 
plates in all. Geo. P. Peffer, of Pewaukee, had about 40 varie- 
ties of standard apples, 29 of seedlings, 1 of pears and’6 of 
grapes. G. J. Kellogg, of Janesville, 12 varieties of apples, 6 
plates of grapes and a good display of garden vegetables. James 
O’ Zane, of Kenosha county, showed 11 varieties of very fine ap- 
ples, among them.some that are rarely fruited in the Northwest. 
F. H. Chappel, of Dane county, showed 20 varieties of standard 
apples and several fine seedlings. EK. Wilcox, of LaCrosse county, 
showed 15 varieties of standard apples and several seedlings, and 
was awarded the first premium on seedlings and on the Wealthy. 
A. G. Tuttle, Baraboo, showed 15 varieties of standard apples 
and about the same number of Russians. 

In general appearance, size and condition of the specimens, 
most of the fruit was very fine, a credit to the exhibitors and 
a valuable object lesson to the many hundreds who looked upon 
it; and justifies the prediction that Wisconsin is destined to be- 
come a very good apple producing state. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


The day sessions of the agricultural society were taken up 
with the revision of the premium list for the next state fair, and 
the reception of reports of department superintendents of the last 
fair. The joint convention was formally opened in the assembly 
chamber by the president of the agricultural society, John L. 
Mitchell, in an opening address in behalf of the society, welcom- 
ing the farmers of the state to the convention. He tersely 
enumerated the interests represented in the various departments 
of the society, complimented the people engaged in the various 
industries upon the success being achieved, pointed with com- 
mendable pride to the’high position occupied by Wisconsin agri- 
culture and extolled the people for the interest they take, each 
in his chosen calling, and closed with picturing the advantages 
of country over city life. He was followed by J. M. Smith, presi- 
dent of the State Horticultural Society, with an able paper upon 
the future of horticulture in Wisconsin. He recommended as a 
means for its greater and speedy advancement, the establish- 
ment of a system of experiment stations located in different parts 
of the state, to be under the direction and supervision of the 
professor of horticulture, where practical experiments may be 
conducted for the developmeént of varieties of fruits and vege- 
tables best adapted to the various localities in the state. Mr. 
Smith closed with a fitting reference to the progress and success 
of the society since its organization and complimented the old 
veteran workers whose efforts had contributed to that success. 
Mr. Smith was followed by Gov. Hoard with an eloquent address 
on ‘Agricultural Education,’’ which was heartily received by 
the large audience. The evening session was closed at a late 
hour with an interesting paper on the ‘‘ Beautiful Side of Life,”’ 
by Mrs. A. J. Clarke, of Waterloo. 

February 6th the capital building was full to overflowing. 
The forenoon sessions were held in separate rooms. Before the 
horticultural society the secretary, B. S. Hoxie, read his annual 
report. He started out with the assertion that the successes of 
horticulture are builded largely upon the failures of the past, 
and that horticulture stands for more than the planting of an 
apple tree. He gave a general review of the workings of the so- 
ciety, recommended the organization of local societies, the hold- 
ing of a circuit of popular meetings where they will accomplish 
the most good, and the general taking of good papers that con- 
tain horticultural literature. 
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Local societies next presented their reports, also members of 
the committee on observation. Some favored planting orchards 
with trees worked on Siberian stock. It was shown that insect 
pests had been worse than usual during the last year. Small 
fruits had generally done well, and there remained no excuse for 
any farmer’s family being without an ample supply of them. 
The election of officers resulted in the choice of J. M. Smith, 
president; B.S. Hoxie, secretary; Mrs. V. H. Campbell, treas- 
urer. 

The afternoon was given to joint sessions of the two societies. 
Papers were read by Hon. 8. H. Mead, of Shell Lake, on ‘‘ Prop- 
erty Rights of Individuals.”’ He held that farmers of this coun- 
try have it in their power to obliterate all monopolies which 
oppress them if they will work together in harmony and concen- 
trate their efforts for mutual benefit. ‘‘ Lights and Shadows of 
Farm Life,” by Mrs. V. H. Campbell, was a grand effort and well 
received by an appreciative audience. She likened life to a pic- 
ture by a master artist, who so combines light and shade as to 
make the result a beautiful picture, holding the shadows 
in life as in the picture, in order that the light and 
joy of life may be the more prominent and appreciated. ‘‘It is 
not,’’ she said, ‘‘the profession that dignifies the laborer, but the 
intelligent laborer dignifies the profession and the laborer to- 
gether. Farmers should be educated upon general topics as well 
aS upon those pertaining to their calling.”’ Hon. Mark Curtiss 
followed with a discussion of ‘‘County Fairs,’’ and Senator Ken- 
nedy, of Appleton, with ‘‘ Agriculture—Its Dignity, Utility and 
Responsibility.”’ 

At the evening session Hon. H. A. Taylor gave an eloquent 
address upon ‘‘Farming in Europe and Africa,’’? reviewing it 
from the palmy days of old Rome, and the fall of Carthage, down 
to the present time. Mr. Butterfield discussed ‘‘ Unsolved Prob- 
lems in Agriculture,’ and B. 8S. Hoxie concluded the exercises 
of the day by reading a paper prepared by D. 8S. Goff, of Gen- 
esee, N. Y., on ‘‘Some Questions in Horticulture.”’ 

Thursday the societies held separate meetings to accommodate 
the legislature with a morning sitting, and all the available room 
in the capitol was completely occupied. Before the horticultural 
society A. J. Philips, of West Salem, gave an address intitled 
‘‘Shall the Farmer Raise his Own Fruit?’? He contended that 
the farmer may successfully and, in a certain sense, profitably 
raise all fruit needed in his family by giving vigilant attention 
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to the planting of trees and plants. ‘‘In this state most trees are 
short-lived, hence the necessity of planting some new trees every 
year to take the place of those that die out. Every farmer should 
raise some trees from seeds of hardy varieties; if they do not 
bear fruit good enough they may be top-worked to something 
better.’’ Chas. Hirschinger of Baraboo, related his experience 
in raising apple trees under difficulties that would discourage any 
but the stoutest hearted. Starting, when a mere boy by planting 
some seeds, he had tried high kinds, low kinds and every method 
that had been advocated during the last thirty years; had many 
times almost come to the conclusion that fruit growing was a 
delusion; was still at it, and last year harvested 2,000 bush- 
els of apples. Wm. Fox, of Baraboo, read a very exhaustive 
and practical paper on grape culture, after which object lessons 
were given in methods of grafting and budding to secure hardy 
trees for the orchard, by Messrs. J. A. Cotta, of Illinois, and 
Hatch and Plumb, of Wisconsin. Mr. Cotta had on exhibition 
some fine specimens of double-worked trees, which we will allude 
to at some other time. 

Atthe forenoon session of the agricultural society A.L. Hatch, 
of Ithaca, read a paper on ‘‘Orchard and Tree Planting on the 
Farm and Along the Roadside.’’ He showed very conclusively 
that apple growing could be made a success, pointed out the soil, 
location, ete., best adapted toit, and named as the most successful 
varieties, Duchess, Tetofsky, Wealthy, Orange Winter, and Me- 
Mahon White; also of Russians, Switzer, Repka and Longfield. 
The subject was discussed at considerable length and the discussion 
showed that public sentiment was drifting in favor of tree plant- 
ing. Potato culture was called up in an exhaustive paper by 8. 
B. Harrington, of Walworth county. He gave its history from 
the time of its discovery, at the time of the Spanish conquest 
down to the present, and showed its importance as a food-pro- 
ducing plant; he gave the details of the most successful methods 
of cultivation now in vogue. During the afternoon, dehorning . 
of cattle, profits of poultry, bogus dairy products and trotting 
horses were all discussed, and the bee keepers held a well-at- 
tended meeting in another room. 

At the evening session J. S. Anderson, of Manitowoc, addressed 
the convention on the ‘‘ Relation of State to the Farmer.’”’? Dr. 
S. M. Babcock, of the experiment station, gave a practical talk 
on ‘Milk and Butter Production.’’ And now the weary audi- 
ence were served with a rare treat by Mrs. M. E. Warren, of Fox 
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Lake, who compared the condition of things forty years ago with 
that of the present; and Mrs. Helen H. Charlton, of Brodhead, 
with a paper on the ‘‘ Power of an Idea.’’ 

Friday, the conventions continued their sessions during the 
forenoon. G. P. Peffer told the farmers what he saw in Califor- 
nia at the time of the meeting of the American Horticultural 
Society last year, and J. M. Smith mapped out a system of horti- 
culture for the farmer. Before the horticultural society the 
causes of the failure of orchards were pointed out by J.C.Plumb, 
which was followed by a general discussion of blight, sun scald, 
insects and methods of heading them off, root killing, protection 
by mulching and otherwise, time for pruning, ete. At noon the 
convention adjourned. 

Thus closed the most interesting, profitable and largely at- 
‘tended meeting of farmers ever held in the Northwest. The 
proceedings of the convention have been very fully reported and 
will make a volume of 1,0U0 pages of practical, interesting agri- 
cultural and horticultural literature—containing the experi- 
ences, observations and ideas of the most successful men of the 
day. The state has made ample provision for its publication 
and distribution. Thirteen thousand copies of the joint report 
will be published for general distribution among farmers, and 
some 3,000 copies of the transactions of each association will be 
bound separately in cloth for the use of its members. ~ This is 
the shortest course in agriculture and the harvest festival of the 
year. These annual gatherings are exerting a mighty influence 
for good, in brightening up the ideas and uniting the farmers in 
a brotherly union that will be cemented closer as time rolls on, 


ADDRESS OF A. W. SIAS. 


DELIVERED BEFORE THE SOUTHERN MINNESOTA HORTICUL- 
TURAL MEETING HELD AT ROCHESTER, 
JAN. 1 AND 2, 1889. 


Gentlemen of the Southern Minnesota Horticultural Society, and 
Friends of Horticulture: 
As this is the first day of the new year 1889, I sincerely wish 
you a happy and prosperous year. We are informed that the 
very first work that was planned for man by the Maker of the 
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universe was horticultural work, an example showing that Jan- 
uary 1st is none too early for this society to begin to plan its 
work for the coming year. 

This is our first annual meeting, and I wish to congratulate 
you on meeting under more favorable auspices than did the 
State Society at theirs, held on our fair grounds in this city, Oct. 
3, 1867. They had only twelve paying members on their books: 
at that time, while we have not lessthan fifty-nine. The past 
year has been a prosperous one for our society. We have no 
deaths to record, while good health generally prevailed. 

The apple crop was better than 1887, and the small fruits: 
panned out finely. We enjoyed a successful and well attended — 
summer meeting on the Fourth of July, and had a fine display 
of strawberries. Mr. John Bamber, a member of our executive 
committee, has demonstrated what but few knew before, viz., 
that two hundred fine strawberry plants could be produced from 
a Single berry. The foliage on these new varieties was grand 
almost beyond comparison. They have not fruited yet, but we 
shall look for something choice when they do. In view of our 
high anticipations, I will recommend that you appoint a com- 
mittee of three to visit the seedling strawberry beds in the vicin- 
ity of Rochester as soon as the fruit is ripe, and report at the 
next summer meeting. With the horticulturist ina new country 
like ours, poverty appears to be a blessing in disguise, and so it 
proved to be in my case. When I began my experimental work 
on College hill, I was anxious to stock up well on young ever- 
greens of all sorts that had any show at all to succeed here; as I 
had considerable taste for that kind of work. At that time I 
should have been obliged to go too far southeast for them, and 
like many others, should have lost heavily, no doubt. But I did 
muster change enough to buy several pounds of evergreen seed, 
and the result has been that about nine-tenths of my sales of 
evergreens have been my own seedlings, and from these seedlings 
this last Christmas, I sold trees for churches to the amount of 
over $20, ranging from $1.50 to $3 each, and fifteen to nineteen 
feet high. 

I would like to emphasizethis word seedling. You can hardly 
indulge in them too much —seedlings of all descriptions. 

In conclusion, allow me toremind you of what you all know to- 
be a fact, viz.: That it is only by persistent and united effort that 
we can accomplish much through this society, while by this, itis. 
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possible for us to astonish ourselves, and the horticultural world. 
We are informed that ancient Babylon by united effort, built the 
‘“‘hanging gardens”’ that gained the reputation of being one of 
the seven wonders of the world, all on about four acres of land. 
If this is true, what may we not hope to accomplish with the 
whole fertile field of Southern Minnesota at our disposal, provid- 
ing we lay aside petty jealousies and selfishness, and unite in 
doing our ‘‘ level best.’’ 


The following paper was read at the meeting at Rochester: 


EVERGREENS OF WESTERN ONTARIO. 
By D. W. Beadle, St. Catherines, Ontario. 


The species of evergreen that is most abundant in the western 
part of the Province of Ontario is the White Pine, Pinus strobus. 
It grows chiefly on dry sandy soils, and is one of our valuable 
timber trees. It has not been planted as an ornamental tree to 
any extent, and only in one instance within the writer’s knowl- 
edge as a windbreak or shelter belt. When grown singly in the: 
open ground, itis by no means wanting in attractiveness. The 
branches form regular strata one above the other, and the play 
of light and shade, the shade deepening as the density of the 
foliage increases until the green becomes almost black, produces 
an effect that is not without a certain grandeur. It is not a tree 
for city lots or suburban lawns, but for country residences, where 
the size of the lawn is in keeping with the majestic sweep of its 
branches. 

The Red Pine, Pinus resinosa, is very abundant in the north- 
ern counties. I have never seen it used aS an ornamental tree, 
and its habit makes it unsuitable for small grounds, but in parks. 
of considerable size it could be planted with good effect. The 
beautiful red color of the bark, which gives it its name, contrasts 
finely with the long dark green foliage. 

The Gray Pine, Pinus banksiana, I have never seen, though 
it is said to be abundant in the vicinity of Hudson’s Bay. Lou- 
don says of it that as an ornamental tree it is one of the most 
interesting ‘‘ from the graceful manner in which it throws about: 
its long, flexible branches, which are generally covered through- 
out their whole length with twisted, glaucous-green leaves, with 
here and there a whorl of curiously hooked horn-like cones.” 

Vol. IV—58. 
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The Hemlock Spruce, Abies canadensis, is also found in con- 
siderable quantity. In my estimation it is the most beauti- 
ful evergreen tree of our temperate climate, either native or 
foreign. Had it been brought from some foreign country, 
doubtless it would long before this have been extensively planted 
and our horticultural and arboricultural publications would have 
been filled with its praises. We venture to affirm that there is 
not another evergreen that will thrive in this latitude that can 
equal it in elegance and gracefulness; and yet it has been sel- 
dom planted for ornamental purposes. The upper and under 
sides of the leaves are in marked contrast, and when the tree is 
swayed by the wind, the foliage presents a pleasing play of light 
and shade. 

The Balsam Fir, Abies balsamea, is also quite common, espe- 
cially in the northern parts of this province. While young itis 
very handsome, and for a number of years is a very ornamental 
tree, but unfortunately as it reaches maturity the lower limbs lose 
their foliage and gradually die, giving to the tree a very unsightly 
appearance. 

The Black Spruce, Abies nigra, also seems to be most at home 
in the northern counties. When growing in deep alluvial bot- 
toms it makes a handsome tree, but like the balsam fir, it 
grows unsightly with age. 

The American Arborvite, Thuja occidentalis, grows abun- 
dantly in moist places. {Chis evergreen is well adapted for plant- 
ing in grounds of quite moderate dimensions, as a hedge plant. 
It is very patient under the knife and can be trimmed into any 
desired form. On account of our winter snows, it is important 
that when used as a hedge it be trimmed to a steep slope. 

The Red Cedar, Juniperus virginiana, is most abundant in the 
southern counties. It has not been much used in ornamental 
planting, but is well adapted for that purpose on grounds of con- 
siderable size, inasmuch as the trees take on a great variety of 
form and give a very picturesque effect to the landscape. It has 
been used to some extent for hedging, but so far as my observa- 
tion extends the result has not been satisfactory; the trees do not 
seem to bear being planted so close together. 

The Common Juniper, Juniperus communis, also varies greatly 
inits habit of growth, and might be used with good effect in 
landscape gardening, but like the red cedar does not bear being 
crowded, or planted so close as would be necessary in making a 
hedge. 
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The Prostrate Juniper, Juniperus prostrata, is a very pretty 
trailing evergreen, of a dark green color, that might be used 
with good effect in ornamental planting. It is quite abundant 
in some parts of Ontario, particularly, as I am informed, along 
the shores of Lake Huron. 

The White cedar, Cupressus thyoides, I do not know that this 
tree is found in Canada. If it is it will be onlyin the southern 
portions, and in low, marshy ground. It is not probable that it 
will be much used for ornamentation except it be for making 
hedges. It has been used in the State of New Jersey for this 
purpose with excellent results. 

The American yew, Taxus baccata var. Canadensis, is a very 
pretty small evergreen when grown in cultivated ground, and 
can be pruned inte any shape. The foliage is dark green, of a 
somewhat sombre hue. The seed is naked and is borne singly 
in a berry-like, pulpy, cup-shaped disc. Though not so abun- 
dant as those already mentioned, it is by no means uncommon, 
and is generally known under the name of ground hemlock. 

These constitute the most noticeable of our evergreen trees. 
They are all hardy and should all endure your climate so far as 
cold, even extreme cold, would effect them. The fact that they 
are native American trees is against their being planted by 
Americans, because, I suppose, it is not fashionable. 

After a time a better sentiment will prevail, and gentlemen of 
wealth and good sense will be able to recognize the beauty of 
our native trees and their adaptation to American soil and 
climate, and will plant them, thereby securing permanent em- 
bellishment to their estates. 


LETTER FROM MR. HILLMAN. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dec. 26, 1888. 


A. W. Sias, President Southern Minnesota Horticultural Society. 


DEAR Sir: Your favor of recent date is received, asking me 
to contribute a paper for your next annual meeting, now near at 
hand. In reply wonld say I have little spare time at present in 
which to tell what I know of horticulture. My experience, as 
you know, has been somewhat limited in the esthetic art—per- 
haps more theoretical than practical—and yet I was early 
taught of the mysteries and beauties of vegetables, fruits and 
flowers. I think it was Daniel Webster once said something to 
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the effeet ‘‘that he never could get the hang of a scythe and al- 
ways thought it hung best from the limb of a tree;”’ and although 
he was reared on a farm he soon forgot to a large extent the 
character of his early training. 

We have from time to time had occasion to visit a number of 
orchards in Olmsted county which appeared to be well laden 
with fruit; and it has often been a source of gratification to note 
all the sure indications of steady progress being made in the pro- 
duction of choice and hardy varieties. We do not doubt there 
are in your county many favorable situations to be found where 
with proper care and attention, an orchard might be made highly 
remunerative. 

The difficulties to be encountered in fruit growing in this 
state are by no means insurmountable, but the experience of the 
past, repeated and numerous disasters and failures, admonish us 
that there are obstables to be overcome, or guarded against, if 
anyone would meet with any marked degree of success and profit 
in the industry. There must of course be intelligent culture 
and the exercise of watchfulness and care at every step. 

Prof. Budd, of Iowa, has*given some valuable suggestions on 
this su®ject. Hesays: ‘A tree that will endure our test win- 
ters well must maintain perfect foliage during our hot, change- 
able summers, and must be as determined of habit of ripening 
its wood as the box elder or hickory, and must haveacell struct- 
ure practically incapable of freezing.’’ He further states: ‘‘ We 
absolutely can not expect to produce a seedling hardy enough to 
endure our test winters when in bearing, unless it shows in leaf, 
bark and wood cell its descent from the crabs or Russians.”’ 

If the position taken upon this subject by our best authorities 
be correct, we have at once a ready solution for the cause of many 
of the discouraging failures and drawbacks of the past. It would 
seem to be very clearly demonstrated that the old and common 
methods, and careless, thoughtless, hap-hazzard system of orch- 
arding, so generally practiced heretofore, must be abandoned al- 
together in the future. In order to succeed with orcharding in 
Minnesota attention must be given to the character of the soil, 
location or exposure, drainage, selection of varieties, methods 
of training, pruning, protection, ete. All these matters of de 
tail will be investigated patiently and thoughtfully, if one is 
really in earnest to attain the highest measure of success. And 
we might add in this connection, we have grave doubts if much 
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encouragement can be found by farmers and fruit growers of 
this state in any easier or less painstaking methods. 

It is well known that many of our careful growers have from 
time to time produced abundant crops of apples, that as to size 
and excellence of quality were unsurpassed by productions of 
orchardists of other sections in the East or South. And it has 
also been demonstrated that we have here a number of hardy 
kinds that have sufficient merit to recommend them for general 
introduction and cultivation, at least for trial. Of course it must 
be borne in mind that one must get his trees from hardy stocks 
and such as will be found when fruiting, true to name. Some of 
the new Russians are yielding satisfactory returns, and those that 
have been tested will prove more satifactory than mere experi- 
ments with semi-hardy and unknown varieties. 

There is much to be hoped for in the investigations being 
made from year to year by careful growers, as well as from the 
experiments being carried forward at our experimental and 
horticultural stations. The meetings being held from time to 
time for the purpose of eliciting useful information on these im- 
portant topics is all important and in the right direction, and 
gives assurance for the hope that we may speedily behold the 
day when we shall raise a rich abundance of choice and health- 
ful frnit. ; : 

It would afford me pleasure to attend your annual meeting 
were I not otherwise engaged. I trust you may have a large and 
very successful meeting. 

Very truly yours, 
S. D. HILLMAN. 


ANNUAL ADDRESS, AT HUTCHINSON. 
By M. Cutler, Sumter. 


Members of the McLeod County Horticultural Society, 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: We have met once more for the 
purpose of comparing notes and obtaining such horticultural 
information as will be of benefit to us in the future. We have 
come together under much more favorable conditions than last 
winter. Then it was a howling blizzard and forty or more de- 
grees below zero; now, we are enjoying an old fashioned Indian 
summer. 
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The vicissitudes of the past season have been many, and ex- 
hibited in various ways. In our ownstate the farmers’ prospects. 
have been blasted by drought in one part and blighted by floods. 
and heat in others. Jack frost ruined the corn crop of one and 
the grape crop of another. Still, with all these calamities, there 
will probably be little suffering in our state for lack of food or 
clothing, and we should feel thankful for what we have. 

While crab apples and plums were nearly a failure in our 
county vegetables were fine, and there are probably more nice: 
potatoes stored in the cellars of McLeod county than ever before. 

From observation we believe there are many more failures. 
than successes in strawberry culture. While we had a fair crop. 
of fine berries (harvesting over 3,000 quarts for about an acre),. 
we saw fine looking beds that produced only a few seedy buttons, 
and they were Crescents, one of the most productive kinds. 
grown. The cause of failure was that no staminate or perfect, 
blossoming kinds were set with them. 


BLACKBERRIES. 


My experience the past two years has convinced me that this. 
fruit can be grown in our county with as much certainty as any 
other crop. I obtained my first crop of Ancient Britons this. 
season amounting to about two hundred and twenty-five quarts. 
and am fully convinced that the stories our Wisconsin friends. | 
have told us of their productiveness are true. Although I have 
seen acres of blackberries growing in a wild state I never saw 
bushes more heavily laden or of finer looking berries. A. G. 
Tuttle, of Baraboo, Wis., claims to have grown at the rate of- 
6,000 quarts per acre. Chas. H. Hamilton, of Ripon, Wis., is the: 
leading grower of the Northwest having several acres under: 
cultivation. See his valuable paper in the reports for 1886. 


STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


To those interested in horticulture no better investment can: 
be made than to join this society and attend its meetings. For- 
the first time I attended the last summer meeting at the state 
experimental farm last June, and I do not believe finer straw- 
berries were ever exhibited. Of the new kinds, Kramer’s Seed- 
ling, Lyon’s Seedling, Jessie, and Bubach were very fine, and we 
think no one will make a mistake in investing in a few plants of. 
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those kinds. I am pleased that McLeod county succeeded in 
carrying off some of the premiums. 


FORESTRY. 


We do not think enough interest is manifested by our farmers. 
in the cultivation of forest trees. While we have many fine 
groves of willow and cottonwood trees, we believe that the value 
of our farms would be increased enough to many times pay for 
the trouble of cultivating if at least ten acres of each quarter 
section were set to ash, maple, evergreens, etc. We hope forest. 
tree cultivation will be encouraged in every possible way by 
our citizens until there shall be many more fine groves to temper: 
the arctic breezes that come upon us every winter. The people 
of this beautiful village of Hutchinson, surrounded on nearly 
every side by magnificent forest trees are in a condition to ap- 
preciate the benefits of forest tree preservation and cultivation. 


APPLES AND PLUMS. 


The prospects for successful apple culture in our county are 
not very promising, and until a tree is originated that can suc- 
cessfully run the gauntlet of jack rabbits, mice, blizzards, drought 
and blight, it will be more profitable to raise wheat, hogs, 
poultry, ete., and buy your apples. Several fine plums have 
been found that are of good quality and hardy, and I. think 
you will make no mistake in purchasing a few trees of each kind 
recommended by our State Society. 

We hope our coming together has been productive of some 
good, and that from the work done by this and kindred societies 
much interest may be awakened in the cultivation of trees, fruits 
and flowers. 


The following interesting paper was received too late to be: 
read at the annual meeting of the Society: 


HARDY PERENNIALS. 
By Mrs. Lavina Warwick, Medo. 


Why is it that so few hardy perennials are cultivated? When 
once planted they are lasting and do not need the fine weeding 
and care required to grow annuals. The peony is one of the 
noblest and showiest of flowers, also fragrant, since we have the 
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Chinese varieties. I find them allentirely hardy. By having a 
dozen or more varieties one can have them in bloom from early 
May until after the Fourth of July, by having a list selected, to 
include early, medium and late. 

Earliest of all is a variety called Smitzii; single, dark crimson 
flower; foliage resembling Pae. tennifolia Next in order comes 
the Old Double Red Toe Peony, that many of us remember 
from childhood. I find they require a trifle more care than the 
Chinese varieties, but when once well established, prove hardy 
as need be. When I first attempted to grow them here I lost a 
number of fall set plants, while now I save all, by putting a 
mulch of two or three inches of leaves over them, with a few 
handfuls of soil scattered over to keep the leaves in place; then 
I lay down a couple of sticks of fire-wood, one on each side of 
plant, and on these lay boards to keep the rain off during the 
fall and spring. About the first of May I remove boards and 
draw back the leaves. Iam sure one will soon feel rewarded 
for the trouble. I have never lost a plant when treated in this 
way. 

Next in order I have a couple of single varieties, very showy, 
bright red, yellow centres, that blossom one after the other. 
Then comes Double White, very free, full, double and showy; 
should be in every collection. Fragrant White; not so large a 
flower, pure white, pink centre and exceedingly fragrant. Then 
we have pink peonies, immense in size, showy and free, but can’t 
gives names of them. Perfection; a delicate, showy variety, 
pink and white; fragrant. Fragrans, a bright red variety, 
growing three and a half feet tall, double, showy and fragrant; 
should be in every collection. However small, after peonies are 
well established I seldom take the trouble to cover them in win- 
ter, unless the soil needs enriching. 

In preparing the ground I find the old saying applies, that 
anything worth doing is worth doing well. I find this espec- 
ially so with perennial flowers, for when once started they last 
many years. I prefer to prepare the ground before setting the 
plants, by adding for each plant one pail full of wood ashes, 
about a bushel of chip manure, also the same of stable manure ; 
the whole thoroughly mixed with the soil by spading deeply,. 
over and over. The bed should be raised a trifle higher than 
the surrounding ground that water may not stand and freeze 
over the plants, as many plants are lost from this cause. If 
there is any trouble from ants sapping the juice from peony 
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buds, I find one pan full of wood ashes scattered around the 
plants a sure remedy. 

The above varieties should be planted deep enough, so the 
upper buds are two inches below the surface, as almost invari- 
ably those inexperienced set the plants too high, and lose them 
in the course of a year or two. 

I find it necessary with Chinese varieties to lift the whole root; 
then it is an easy matter to divide them. In resetting a large 
plant, it is better always to divide them, as they often rot in the 
centre when not divided, and it is then a long time before they 
blossom. JI always give all peonies a mulch of leaves the -first 
winter, not so much to protect from cold as to keep the spring 
frosts from heaving them before they are well rooted. I find our 
black soil admirably adapted to their growth, for I have counted 
sixty-four immense blossoms and buds on one plant at one time. 

The hardy Irises are long lived, with delicate, fragrant flowers. 
Lilies of the choice, fragrant varieties need a sandy soil, with 
a covering of leaves in winter. The Lemon Lily is a choice 
flower, with showy, delicate yellow, fragrant flowers in June; 
entirely hardy. 

The Oriental Poppy is a desirable perennial, hardy; flowers a 
reddish orange, very brilliant. 

The Purple Sweet Rocket is a biennial, with showy reddish 
purple, fragrant flowers, hardy, and will grow from seed. The 
different varieties of perennial phlox, which blossom from the 
first of August until the first of October, are entirely hardy, and 
their delightful fragrance and beauty make them useful ata 
time when flowers are scarce. 

I find a good many have difficulty in getting snowballs to 
grow. Layering is the only way to get new plants. When 
in bloom I take stems of the last season’s growth, bend them 
down and peg them fast; then cover the stem with four or 
five inches of soil, bending the branch up to form a top and 
bracing it by putting a chunk of wood against it. By the last of 
September we will find them a mass of fibrous roots in good con- 
dition to move; after being set out, the top must be laid over on 
the ground and about three pails of soil heaped upon the 
root, covering the stem with the exception of three or four 
inches of the tips. In the spring uncover and lift up the 
top repeating this each fall as long as you can bend the plant 
over; when too large to bend down they are hardy, and with 
good rich soil you will have no trouble in growing snowballs, 
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and they will blossom very early. I have nine snowballs that 
when only two and a half feet tall averaged just fifty-eight large 
blossoms apiece; they are now large and thrifty, and for the last 
two years have been completely covered with snowbanks, but 
have come out all right. Persian and common lilacs were nearly 
all killed from the effects of the snow. The Japanese snowball, 
viburnum plicatum, after making a good summer’s growth, © 
winter killed, with protection. Hydrangea Grandiflora I don’t 
find very reliable here. 

The Japanese Quince and Purple Fringe (smoke tree) both 
winter killed the first winter. Missouri Flowering Currant, 
when in good thrifty condition and well pruned, will be loaded 
with its pendant, bright yellow blossoms, filling the yard with 
erfume. I have one variety of Syringa, hardy and fine, al- 
though I have forgotten the name. 

Our choicest roses require winter protection. I have one 
variety that repays the trouble, that is the Luxemborgue Moss, 
full double, free and fragrant, crimson. The Jack Clematis is 
a climbing vine of great beauty, with deep blue, velvety flowers; 
an abundant bloomer; also another variety of the same, called 
Coccinnea, with small, bright vermillion red flowers; both re- 
quire a good coat of leaves as a winter protection. 


NoTe.— We desire to call attention to the report of the de- 
partment of agriculture and of the state experiment station, re- 
cently issued by the board of regents of the University of 
Minnesota, as asupplement to their fifth biennial report. It 
contains four hundred and seventeen pages and furnishes much 
valuable information of interest to horticulturists and others, 
including Prof. Lugger’s report on entomology and botany, etc., 
ete. Five thousand copies have been printed and all members 
of the Society will receive a copy of the report.— SECRETARY, 
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